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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  these  translations  has  been  already  told  ; 
but  as  it  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  appears  in  some 
points  not  to  be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be  convenient 
that  I  should  repeat  it  here. 

The  works  to  be  translated  were  selected  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  were  meant  to  include  everything  which  is  requisite  to 
give  an  English  reader  a  complete  view  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy. The  selection  does,  in  fact,  include  all  the  Latin 
works  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  parts,  and  as  many 
of  those  belonging  to  the  third  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
more  perfect  form  in  the  others.  And  though  the  Editors* 
prefaces  and  notes  are  not  reprinted  along  with  them,  yet 
the  several  pieces  being  set  out  in  the  same  order,  and 
bearing  the  Latin  titles  on  the  top  of  each  leaf,  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  them  by  reference  to  the  corresponding  titles  in 
the  three  former  volumes.  So  that  those  who  cannot  read 
the  Great  Instauratiou  in  the  original  may  nevertheless 
have  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  explanatory  and  illustrative 
matter  contained  in  this  edition. 

Of  the  style  of  translation  which  has  been  attempted, 
I  have  spoken  in  my  preface  to  the  fourth  volume.  And 
though  the  authorship  is  of  a  more  mixed  character  than  I 
could  have  wished,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  found  that  the 
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number  of  the  workmen  has  materially  impaired  the  sub- 
stantial value  of  the  work. 

The  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  was  finished 
many  years  ago.  The  manuscript,  having  been  carefully 
examined  and  much  corrected,  first  by  myself,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  remained  in  my  hands  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  three  volumes ;  and  was  ultimately,  for 
reasons  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  reader, 
committed  entirely  to  my  charge.  In  carrying  it  through 
the  press,  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  altera- 
tions I  pleased  j  and  therefore,  if  any  errors  remain,  I 
must  consider  myself  answerable  for  them. 

The  task  of  translating  the  remainder  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Francis  Headlam,  of  University  College,  Oxford ;  and 
I  hoped  that  my  part  in  it  would  be  no  more  than  that  of  a 
critic :  I  was  to  revise  his  'manuscript,  find  faults,  and 
suggest  improvements,  leaving  him  to  deal  with  my  sug- 
gestions upon  his  own  responsibility,  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  In  this  manner  the  first  320  pages  of  this  volume 
were  executed.  But  the  progress  of  the  sheets  through  the 
press  (which  was  still  engaged  with  the  third  volume)  was 
slow;  and  before  it  could  proceed  further,  Mr.  Headlam 
was  called  upon  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  which  detained 
him  on  the  continent  for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  upon  which 
he  agreed  to  leave  his  manuscript  with  me,  to  be  dealt  with 
as  I  thought  fit.  I  used  my  judgment  without  any^  re- 
straint ;  and  as  I  had  certainly  full  opportunity  to  remove 
all  defects,  it  is  my  fault  if  I  have  either  introduced  any 
that  were  not  there,  or  left  any  that  were. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  translation  of  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  of  the  De  Augmentis 
Sdentiarunij  of  the  Historia  Fentoruniy  and  the  Historia 
J^itcB  et  Martis — extending  from  the  beginning  to  the 
three  hundred  and  twentieth  page  of  this  volume — is  all 
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for  which  the  final  responsibility  rests  with  Mr.  Headlam. 
With  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  he  had  no- 
thing to  do ;  and  the  alterations  which  I  made  in  his  manu- 
script of  the  rest  were  not  seen  by  him  until  they  were 
printed. 

With  regard  to  the  method  observed  in  the  translation, 
I  have  only  to  add,  on  his  behalf,  that  he  agrees  with  what 
I  have  said  on  that  subject  in  my  preface  to  the  fourth 
volume — that  in  translating  the  De  Augmends,  his  object 
has  been  to  adopt,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  style  employed  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning, — retaining  also  the  original 
English,  wherever  no  further  meaning  seemed  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Latin ; — and  that  where  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  translation  appears  to  vary. from  the  Latin 
more  widely  than  would  otherwise  be  requisite  or  justifiable, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  the  form  used  by  Bacon 
himself  in  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  English  work. 
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BOOK  VIL 
CHAPTER  I. 


The  Division  of  Moral  Knowledge  into  the  Exemplar  or  Plat- 

form  of  Good^  and  the  Georgics  or  Culture  of  the  Mind.     The 

Division  of  the  Platform  of  Good^  into  Simple  and  Comparative 

Good,      The  Division  of  Simple  Good  into  Individual  Goody 

and  Good  of  Communion. 

We  come  now,  most  excellent  king,  to  moral  knowledge, 
which  respects  and  considers  the  will  of  man.  The  will  is 
governed  by  right  reason,  seduced  by  apparent  good,  having 
for  its  spurs  the  passions,  for  its  ministers  the  organs  and  vo- 
luntary motions ;  wherefore  Solomon  says,  "  Above  all  things 
keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of 
life.**  In  the  handling  of  this  science,  the  writers  seem  to  me 
to  have  done  as  if  a  man  who,  professing  to  teach  the  art  of 
writing,  had  exhibited  only  fair  copies  of  letters,  single  and 
joined,  without  giving  any  direction  for  the  carriage  of  the  pen 
and  framing  of  the  characters*  So  have  these  writers  set  forth 
good  and  fair  copies,  and  accurate  draughts  and  portraitures  of 
good,  virtue,  duty,  and  felicity,  as  the  true  objects  for  the  will 
and  desires  of  man  to  aim  at.  But  though  the  marks  them- 
selves be  excellent  and  well  placed,  how  a  man  may  best  take 
his  aim  at  them ;  that  is,  by  what  method  and  course  of  educa- 
tion the  mind  may  be  trained  and  put  in  order  for  the  attainment 

"  Prov.  Iv.  23. 
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of  them^  they  pass  over  altogether^  or  slightly  and  unprofitably. 
We  may  discourse  as  much  as  we  please  that  the  moral  virtues 
are  in  the  mind  of  man  by  habit,  and  not  by  nature,  and  we 
may  make  a  formal  distinction  that  generous  spirits  are  won  by 
doctrines  and  persuasions,  and  the  vulgar  sort  by  reward  and 
punishment ;  or  we  may  give  it  in  precept  that  the  mind  like 
a  crooked  stick  must  be  straightened  by  bending  it  the  con-  ♦ 
trary  way  ^,  and  the  like  scattered  glances  and  touches ;  but  they 
would  be  very  far  from  supplying  the  place  of  that  which  we 
require. 

The  reason  of  this  neglect  I  suppose  to  be  that  hidden  rock 
whereupon  both  this  and  so  many  other  barks  of  knowledge 
have  struck  and  foundered;  which  is,  that  men  have  despised  to 
be  conversant  in  ordinary  and  common  matters  which  are 
neither  subtle  enough  for  disputation,  nor  illustrious  enough 
for  ornament.  It  is  hard  to  compute  the  extent  of  the  evil 
thus  introduced ;  namely,  how  from  innate  pride  and  vain  glory 
men  have  chosen  those  subjects  of  discourse,  and  those  methods 
of  handling  them,  which  rather  display  their  own  genius  than 
benefit  the  reader.  Seneca  says  well,  "  Eloquence  is  injurious 
to  those  whom  it  inspires  with  a  fondness  for  itself,  and 
not  for  the  subject*;"  for  writings  should  be  such  as  should 
make  men  in  love  with  the  lesson,  and  not  with  the  teacher. 
They  therefore  are  on  the  right  path,  who  can  say  the  same  of 
their  counsels  as  Demosthenes  did  of  his,  and  conclude  with 
this  sentence,  "  If  you  do  what  I  advise  you  will  not  only  praise 
the  orator  at  the  time,  but  in  no  long  time  yourselves  also,  by 
reason  of  the  better  condition  of  your  affairs." '  For  myself, 
most  excellent  king,  I  may  truly  say  that  both  in  this  present 
work,  and  in  those  I  intend  to  publish  hereafter,  I  often  ad- 
visedly and  deliberately  throw  aside  the  dignity  of  my  name 
and  wit  (if  such  thing  be)  in  my  endeavour  to  advance  human 
interests ;  and  being  one  that  should  properly  perhaps  be  an 
architect  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  I  turn  common  labourer^ 
hodman,  anything  that  is  wanted;  taking  upon  myself  the 
burden  and  execution  of  many  things  which  must  needs  bo 
done,  and  which  others  through  an  inborn  pride  shrink  from 
and  decline.  But  to  return  to  the  subject :  moral  philosophers 
have  chosen  for  themselves  a  certain  glittering  and  lustrous 

>  Arbt  Kic  £th.  It  9.  '  Seneca,  Eplst.  52.  ■  Demoeth.  Olynth.  iL 
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mass  of  matter^  wherein  ihey  may  principally  glorify  themselvea 
for  the  point  of  their  wit,  or  the  power  of  their  eloquence ;  but 
those  which  are  of  most  use  for  practice,  seeing  that  they  can- 
not be  so  clothed  with  rhetorical  ornaments,  they  have  for  the 
most  part  passed  over. 

Neither  needed  men  of  so  excellent  parts  to  have  despw*ed 
of  a  fortune,  which  the  poet  Virgil  promised  to  himself,  and 
indeed  obtained ;  who  got  as  much  glory  of  eloquence,  wit,  and 
learning  in  the  expressing  of  the  observations  of  husbandry,  as 
of  the  heroical  acts  of  ^neas ; 

Nee  sum  animi  dubius,  verbifl  ea  vincere  magxrnm 
Quam  sit,  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honorem.^ 

And  surely,  if  the  purpose  be  in  good  earnest,  not  to  write  at 
leisure  that  which  men  may  read  at  leisure,  but  really  to  in- 
struct and  suborn  action  and  active  live,  these  Georgics  of  the 
Mind  are  no  less  worthy  to  be  had  in  honour  than  the  heroical 
descriptions  of  virtue,  goodness,  and  felicity,  whereon  so  much 
labour  has  been  spent. 

Wherefore  I  will  divide  moral  knowledge  into  two  principal 
parts;  the  one  "the  Exemplar  or  Platform  of  Good^  the  other 
"  the  Regiment  or  Culture  of  the  Mind^  which  I  also  call  the 
Georgics  of  the  Mind;  the  one  describing  the  nature  of  good, 
the  other  prescribing  rules  how  to  accommodate  the  will  of  man 
thereunto. 

The  doctrine  touching  the  platform  or  nature  of  good,  con- 
siders good  either  Simple  or  Comparative :  either  the  kinds  of 
good,  or  the  degrees  of  good ;  in  the  latter  whereof  those  in- 
finite disputations  and  speculations  touching  the  supreme  degree 
thereof,  which  they  termed  "Felicity,"  "Beatitude,"  or  the 
"  Highest  Good  "  (which  were  as  the  heathen  Divinity),  are  by 
the  Christian  faith  removed  and  discharged.  And  as  Aristotle 
says,  "  That  young  men  may  be  happy,  but  only  by  hope,"  *  so 
we,  instructed  by  the  Christian  faith,  must  all  acknowledge 
our  minority,  and  content  ourselves  with  that  felicity  which 
rests  in  hope. 

Freed  therefore  happily,  and  delivered  from  this  doctrine  of 
the  heathen  heaven,  whereby  they  certainly  imagined  a  higher 

»  Vlrg.Georg.iil.  289.:  — 

How  hard  the  task,  alas,  full  well  I  know. 
With  charms  of  words  to  grace  a  theme  so  low. 

*  Arist.  NIC.  Eth.  i.  10. 
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eleyation  of  man's  nature  than  it  is  really  capable  of  (for  we 
see  in  what  height  of  style  Seneca  writes,  **  It  is  true  greatness 
to  have  the  frailty  of  a  man  and  the  security  of  a  god  * ''),  we  may 
with  more  sobriety  and  truth  receive  the  rest  of  what  they  have 
delivered  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Exemplar ;  wherein, 
for  the  nature  of  good  Positive  or  Simple,  they  have  painted 
it  excellently  and  to  the  life,  as  in  a  picture,  diligently  repre- 
senting the  forms  of  virtues  and  duties,  their  situations  and 
their  postures,  kinds,  relations,  parts,  subjects,  provinces,  ac- 
tions, administrations,  and  the  like;  nay  further,  they  have 
commended  and  insinuated  them  into  man's  nature  and  spirit 
with  great  quickness  of  argument  and  beauty  of  persuasions ; 
yea,  and  fortified  and  entrenched  them,  as  much  as  discourse 
can  do,  against  corrupt  and  popular  opinions.  Again,  for  the 
nature  of  Comparative  Good,  they  have  also  excellently  well 
handled  it,  in  their  triplicity  of  good ;  in  the.comparison  between 
a  contemplative  and  active  life;  in  the  distinction  between 
virtue  with  reluctation,  and  virtue  settied  and  secured ;  in  their 
encounters  between  honesty  and  profit ;  in  their  balancing  of 
virtue  with  virtue,  as  to  which  outweighs  the  other,  and  the 
like ;  so  that  I  find  that  this  part  is  excellently  laboured,  and  that 
the  ancients  have  done  their  work  admirably  therein,  yet  so  as 
the  pious  and  earnest  diligence  of  divines,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed in  weighing  and  determining  duties,  moral  virtues,  cases 
of  conscience,  the  boimds  of  sin,  and  the  like,  has  left  the  phi- 
losophers far  behind. 

Notwithstanding  (to  return  to  the  philosophers),  if  before 
they  had  come  to  the  popular  and  received  notions  of  virtue 
and  vice,  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  rest,  they  had  stayed  a 
littie  longer  upon  the  inquiry  concerning  the  roots  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  strings  of  those  roots;  they  had  given  in  my 
opinion  a  great  light  to  those  questions  which  followed ;  and 
especially  if  they  had  consulted  with  the  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  moral  axioms,  they  had  made  their  doctrines  less  prolix, 
and  more  profound ;  which  being  by  them  in  part  omitted,  and 
in  part  handled  with  much  confusion,  I  will  briefly  resume ; 
and  endeavour  to  open  and  cleanse  the  fountains  of  morality, 
before  I  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
which  I  set  down  as  deficient.  For  this  will  in  my  opinion 
reinforce  the  doctrine  of  the  exemplar  with  new  strength. 

'  SenecRi  Epist  53. 
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There  is  formed  and  imprinted  in  eyerythingjan  appetite  toward 
two  natures  of  good ;  the  one  .as  everything  is  a  total  or  substan- 
tive in  itself,  the  other  as  it  is  a  part  or  member  of  a  greater  body ; 
whereof  the  latter  is  in  degree  the  greater  and  the  worthier, 
because  it  tends  to  the  conservation  of  a  more  general  form.  The 
former  of  these  may  be  termed  ^'  Individual  or  Self-good,"  the 
latter  the  "  Good  of  Communion."  Iron  in  particular  sympathy 
moves  to  the  loadstone,  but  yet,  if  it  exceed  a  certain  quantity 
it  forsakes  its  affection  to  the  loadstone,  and  like  a  good  patriot 
moves  to  the  earth,  which  is  the  region  and  country  of  its  con- 
naturals;  so  agiun,  compact  and  massy  bodies  move  to  the 
earth,  the  great  collection  of  dense  bodies ;  and  yet  rather  than 
suffer  a  divulsion  in  nature  and  create  a  vacuum,  they  will 
move  upwards  from  the  centre  of  Ihe  earth,  forsaking  their 
duty  to  the  earth  in  regard  to  their  duty  to  the  world.  Thus 
it  is  ever  the  case,  that  the  conservation  of  the  more  general 
fonn  controls  and  keeps  in  order  the  lesser  appetites  and  in- 
clinations. This  prerogative  of  the  conmiunion  of  good  is 
much  more  engraven  upon  man,  if  he  be  not  degenerate; 
according  to  that  memorable  speech  of  Pompey,  when  being  in 
commission  of  purveyance  for  a  famine  at  Home,  and  being 
dissuaded  with  great  vehemency  end  instance  by  his  friends 
about  him  that  he  should  not  hazard  himself  to  sea  iu  an  extre- 
mity of  weather,  he  said  only  to  them,  "  It  is  needful  that  I 
go,  not  that  I  live  * ; "  so  that  the  love  of  life,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  in  the  individual,  did  not  with  him  outweigh 
affection  and  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth.  But  why  do  I 
dwell  on  this  point  ?  for  never  in  any  age  has  there  been  any 
philosophy,  sect,  religion,  law,  or  other  discipline,  which  did  so 
highly  exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and  depress  the 
good  which  is  private  and  particular,  as  the  Holy  Cliristian 
Faith;  well  declaring  that  it  was  the  same  6od,  who  gave  the 
Christian  law  to  men,  that  gave  also  those  laws  of  Nature  to 
inanimate  creatures ;  whence  we  read  that  some  of  the  elected 
saints  of  God  have  wished,  rather  than  that  Iheir  brethren 
should  not  obtain  salvation,  that  they  themselves  should  be 
anathematized  and  erased  out  of  the  book  of  life,  in  an  ecstasy 
of  charity  and  infinite  feeling  of  communion.^ 

This  being  set  down  and  strongly  planted,  judges  and  de- 

'  Pint  in  Pomp.  c.  50.  '  St.  Pftul,  Romans,  iz.  3. ;  and  Ezod.  xzzif.  32, 
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termines  some  of  the  most  important  controversies  in  moral 
philosophy.  For  first  it  decides  the  question  touching  the  pre- 
ferment of  the  contemplative  or  active  life^  and  deddes  it  against 
Aristotle.  For  all  the  reasons  which  he  brings  for  the  contem- 
plative respect  private  good,  and  the  pleasure  or  dignity  of  a 
man's  self;  in  which  respects  no  question  the  contemplative  life 
has  the  pre-eminence,  being  not  much  imlike  that  comparison 
which  Pythagoras  made  for  the  gracing  and  magnifying  of  phi- 
losophy and  contemplation ;  who,  being  asked  by  ELiero  what 
he  was,  answered,  **  that  if  Hiero  were  ever  at  the  Olympian 
games,  he  knew  the  manner,  that  some  came  to  try  their 
fortune  for  the  prizes ;  and  some  came  as  merchants  to  utter 
their  conmiodities ;  and  some  came  to  make  good  cheer,  and 
meet  their  friends ;  and  some  came  to  look  on ;  and  that  he  was 
one  of  them  that  came  to  look  on."  ^  But  men  must  know  that 
in  this  theatre  of  man's  life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and 
Angels  to  be  lookers  on ;  neither  could  the  like  question  ever 
have  been  raised  in  the  Church  (notwithstanding  it  has  been  in 
the  mouths  of  many,  *^  Kight  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is 
the  death  of  bis  Saints,"  ^  by  which  text  they  used  to  exalt  that 
civil  death  of  theirs,  and  the  orders  and  rules  of  the  life  monas- 
tic) ;  were  it  not  true  withal  that  the  monastical  life  is  not  simply 
contemplative,  but  engaged  also  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  duties,  such  as  continual  prayer,  and  votive  sa<:rifices 
offered  to  God,  and  the  leisurely  writing  of  theological  books  for 
advancing  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  law ;  as  Moses  did,  when 
he  abode  so  long  in  the  Mount.  And  so  we  see,  that  Enoch, 
the  seventh  from  Adam,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  con- 
templative (for  he  is  said  to  have  walked  with  God  ^),  yet  also 
endowed  the  Church  with  a  book  of  prophecy,  which  St.  Jude 
cites.^  But  for  mere  contemplation  which  should  be  finished 
in  itself  without  casting  beams  of  heat  and  light  upon  society, 
assuredly  divinity  knows  it  not  It  decides  also  the  question 
so  earnestly  argued  between  the  schools  of  Zeno  and  Socrates 
on  the  one  hand,  who  placed  felicity  in  virtue  simple  or  attended, 
which  is  ever  chiefly  concerned  with  the  duties  of  life ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  numerous  other  sects,  as  the  Cyrenaics  and 
Epicureans,  who  placed  it  in  pleasure,  and  made  virtue  (as  it 
is  used  in  some  comedies,  wherein  the  mistress  and  the  maid 

»  lamblichus  in  Vita,  and  Cic.  Tusc.  Quest,  v.  3.  '  Psalm  cxvi.  15, 

»  Gen.  V.  24.  *  Judo,  Epist,  14. 
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change  habits)  to  be  but  as  a  servant,  without  which  pleasure 
cannot  be  properly  served  and  attended;  and  the  reformed 
school  of  the  Epicureans^  which  pronounced  felicity  to  be 
nothing  else  than  the  tranquillity  and  serenity  of  a  mind  free 
£rom  perturbation  (as  if  they  would  have  deposed  Jupiter 
again^  and  restored  Saturn  with  the  Golden  Age,  when  there 
was  neither  summer  nor  winter,  spring  nor  autumn,  but  all 
after  one  air  and  season) ;  and  lastly,  that  exploded  school  of 
Pyrrho  and  Herillus,  who  placed  felicity  in  the  removal  from 
the  mind  of  all  doubts  and  scruples,  admitting  no  fixed  and 
consistent  nature  of  good  and  evil,  but  esteeming  actions 
good  or  evil,  according  as  they  proceed  from  the  mind  acting 
clearly  and  regularly,  or  with  reluctance  and  aversion ;  which 
opinion  was  revived  in  the  heresy  of  the  Anabaptists,  who 
measured  all  things  according  to  the  notions  or  instincts 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  constancy  or  wavering  of  belief.  Now 
all  the  points  above  enumerated  manifestly  regard  private 
repose  and  contentment,  and  not  the  good  of  society. 

It  censures  also  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus,  who  presupposes 
that  felicity  must  be  placed  in  those  things  which  are  in  our 
power,  lest  we  be  subject  to  fortune  and  disturbance ;  as  if  it 
were  not  a  thing  much  more  happy  to  fail  in  good  and  virtuous 
ends  for  the  public,  than  to  obtain  all  that  we  can  wish  to  our- 
selves in  our  private  fortune ;  as  Gonsalvo,  addressing  his 
soldiers  and  pointing  to  Naples,  nobly  protested,  ^^  He  had 
rather  die  one  foot  forwards,  than  secure  a  long  life  by  one  foot 
of  retreat." '  Whereunto  agrees  the  wisdom  of  that  heavenly 
leader,  who  has  affirmed  '^  that  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual 
feast,"*  showing  pljunly  that  the  conscience  of  good  intentions 
howsoever  failing  in  success  imparts  a  joy  truer,  surer,  and  more 
agreeable  to  nature,  than  all  the  provision  which  a  man  can 
make  either  for  the  satisfying  of  his  desires  or  for  the  repose 
of  his  mind. 

It  censures  likewise  that  abuse  of  philosophy  which  grew 
general  about  the  times  of  Epictetus  in  converting  it  into  an 
occupation  or  profession,  as  if  the  business  of  philosophy  had 
been  not  to  resist  and  extinguish  perturbations,  but  to  fly  and 
avoid  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  and  to  shape  a  parti- 
cular kind  and  course  of  life  to  that  end ;  introducing  such  a 

*  Guicciard.  vL  2.  *  Prov.  xv.  15. 
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health  of  mind,  as  was  that  health  of  body  cidtivated  by 
Herodicus,  of  whom  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  he  did  nothing  all 
his  life  long  but  attend  his  health,  and  accordingly  abstained 
from  an  infinite  variety  of  things,  depriving  himself  as  it  were 
of  the  use  of  his  body  in  the  meantime*'  Whereas,  if  men  refer 
themselves  to  duties  of  society,  as  that  state  of  body  is  most  to 
be  desired  which  is  best  able  to  endure  and  overcome  all  changes 
and  extremities ;  so  likewise  that  mind  is  to  be  esteemed  truly 
and  properly  healthy  which  can  go  through  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions and  perturbations :  so  that  Diogenes's  opinion  seems  ex- 
cellent, who  commended  that  strength  of  mind  which  enabled 
a  man  not  to  abstain  but  to  sustain,  and  which  could  refrain  its 
impetuosity  even  in  the  steepest  precipices,  and  give  it  the 
property  of  a  well  broken  horse,  that  of  stopping  and  turning 
most  quickly  and  suddenly. 

Lastly,  it  censures  also  the  tenderness  and  want  of  compliance 
in  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  reverend  philosophers,  who 
retired  too  easily  from  civil  business  that  they  might  avoid  in- 
dignities and  perturbations,  and  live  (as  they  thought)  more 
pure  and  saint-like ;  whereas  the  resolution  of  men  truly  moral 
ought  to  be  such  as  the  same  Gonsalvo  required  in  a  soldier, 
**  whose  honour,"  he  said,  "  should  be  of  a  stouter  web,  and  not 
so  fine  as  that  everything  should  catch  in  it,  and  rend  it" 


CHAP.  IL 


Tlie  Division  of  Individual^  or  Self-good^  into  Active  and  Passive 
Good,  —  The  Division  of  Passive  Good  into  Conservative  and 
Perfective  Good. —  The  Division  of  the  Good  of  Communion, 
into  General  and  Respective  Duties. 

To  resume  then,  and  pursue  first  private  and  self  good,  we  will 
divide  it  into  Good  Active  and  Good  Passive ;  for  this  difier- 
ence  of  good,  not  unlike  to  that  which,  amongst  the  Romans, 
was  expressed  in  the  familiar  or  household  terms  of  ^^  Promus  " 
and  ^^  Condus,"  is  formed  abo  in  all  things,  and  is  best  disclosed 
in  the  two  several  appetites  in  creatures;  the  one,  to  preserve 
or  continue  themselves :  and  the  other,  to  multiply  and  propar 

1  Bhet  i.  5.  10. 
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gate  tiiemselves ;  whereof  the  latter,  which  is  active  and  as  it 
were  the  promus,  seems  to  be  the  stronger  and  more  worthy ; 
and  the  former,  which  is  passive  and  as  it  were  the  condus, 
seems  to  be  inferior.  For  in  the  universe,  the  heavenly  nature 
is  mostly  the  agent,  the  earthly  nature  the  patient;  in  the 
pleasures  of  living  creatures,  that  of  generation  is  greater  than 
that  of  food ;  in  divine  doctrine,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,''  ^  and  in  common  life,  there  is  no  man's  spirit 
so  soft  and  effeminate  but  esteems  the  effecting  of  somewhat 
that  he  has  fixed  in  his  desire  more  than  any  pleasure  or  sen- 
suality. And  this  pre-eminence  of  the  active  good  is  infinitely 
raised  by  the  consideration  that  the  condition  of  man  is  mortal, 
and  exposed  to  the  blows  of  fortune ;  for  if  we  might  have  a 
certainty  and  perpetuity  in  our  pleasures,  the  certainty  and 
continuance  of  them  would  advance  their  price.  But  when  we 
see  it  is  but  thus  with  us,  "  We  count  it  much  to  postpone 
death  for  awhile ; "  *  **  Boast  not  thyself  of  the  morrow ;  Thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth; " '  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  earnestly  pursue  such  things  as  are  secured  and  ex- 
empted from  the  injuries  of  time,  which  are  only  our  deeds 
and  our  works ;  as  it  is  said,  '^  Their  works  follow  them."  ^ 
There  is  also  another  important  pre-eminence  of  the  active 
good,  produced  and  upheld  by  that  affection  which  is  inseparable 
from  human  nature ;  the  love  of  novelty  and  variety ;  which 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  sense  (which  is  the  principal  part  of 
passive  good)  is  very  confined,  and  can  have  no  great  latitude.'^ 
"  Only  think  how  often  you  do  the  same  thing  over  and  over. 
Food,  Sleep,  Flay,  come  round  in  a  perpetual  circle;  a 
man  might  wish  to  die,  not  only  from  fortitude  or  misery  or 
wisdom,  but  merely  from  disgust  and  weariness  of  life."  But 
in  enterprises,  pursuits  and  purposes  of  life  there  is  much 
variety ;  whereof  men  are  sensible  with  pleasure  in  their  in- 
ceptions, progressions,  rests,  recoils,  reintegrations,  approaches, 
and  attainings  to  their  ends ;  so  as  it  was  well  said,  "  Life 
without  a  purpose  is  unsettled  and  languid."  ^  And  this  befalls 
as  well  the  wise  as  the  foolish ;  as  Solomon  says,  ^^  A  heady 
man  seeks  to  satisfy  his  desire,  and  intermeddles  with  every- 
thing." ^     And  we  see  that  the  greatest  kings  who  might  have 

>  Luke,  xlv.  12-14.;  Acts,  zx.  3d.  *  Seneca,  Nat  Quiest  ii.  59. 

3  ProT.  xxvU.  I.  *  Ee?.  xiv.  13. 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  77.  •  Seneca,  Ep.  9b..  »  Cf.  Prov.  xviil.  1. 
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at  command  everything  which  can  gratify  the  sense^  have  yet 
sometimes  affected  mean  and  frivolous  pursuits  (as  was  the 
passion  of  Nero  for  the  harp,  of  Commodus  for  gladiatorial 
combats,  of  Antoninus  for  chariot-driving,  and  the  like) ;  which 
nevertheless  they  esteemed  more  of  than  of  the  whole  abundance 
of  sensual  pleasures ;  so  much  pleasanter  is  it  to  be  doing  than 
to  be  enjoying. 

But  here  it  must  be  more  carefully  observed,  that  this  active 
individual  good  has  no  identity  with  the  good  of  society,  though 
in  some  case  it  has  an  incidence  into  it :  for  although  it  many 
times  produces  and  brings  forth  acts  of  beneficence  (which  is  a 
virtue  of  conmiunion),  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  these 
acts  are  mostly  done  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  and  happiness 
of  others,  but  to  a  man's  own  power  and  greatness ;  as  plainly 
appears  when  this  kind  of  active  good  strikes  on  a  subject  con^^ 
trary  to  the  good  of  society.  For  that  gigantean  state  of  mind, 
which  possesses  the  troublers  of  the  world  (such  as  was  Lucius 
Sylla,  and  infinite  others  in  smaller  model,  who  are  bent  on 
having  all  men  happy  or  unhappy  as  they  are  their  friends  or 
enemies,  and  would  shape  the  world  according  to  their  own 
humours,  which  is  the  true  Theomachy),  this  I  say  aspires  to 
the  activ'e  good  of  the  individual  (apparent  good  at  least), 
though  it  recedes  farthest  of  all  from  the  good  of  society. 

But  Passive  good  is  subdivided  into  Conservative  and  Per^ 
fective.  For  there  is  impressed  on  all  things  a  triple  desire  or 
appetite,  in  respect  of  self  or  individual  good ;  one  of  preserving, 
another  of  perfecting,  and  a  third  of  multiplying  and  spreading 
themselves :  whereof  the  last  is  that  which  we  have  just  handled 
by  the  name  of  "  Active  good,"  so  that  there  remain  only 
the  two  other  goods  which  we  have  mentioned ;  whereof  that  of 
perfecting  is  the  highest ;  for  to  preserve  a  thing  in  its  existing 
state  is  the  less,  to  raise  the  same  to  a  higher  nature  is  the 
greater.  For  in  all  things  there  are  some  nobler  natures  to 
the  dignity  and  excellence  whereof  inferior  natures  aspire  as 
to  their  sources  and  origins.  So  it  was  not  unfitly  said  of 
men  **  that  they  have  a  fiery  vigour  and  a  heavenly  origin,"*  for 
the  assumption  or  approach  of  man  to  the  Divine  or  Angelical 
nature  is  the  perfection  of  his  form ;  the  fabe  and  preposterous 

»  Virg.  iEn.  Ti  7.  30. :  — 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor  et  coelestis  orlgo. 
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imitation  of  which  perfective  good  is  the  very  plague  and  stormy 
whirlwind  of  human  life,  which  carries  off  and  destroys  every- 
thing; while  men  upon  the  instinct  of  an  advancement  formal 
and  essential  are  carried  by  a  blind  ambition  to  seek  an  ad- 
vancement merely  local  For  as  those  who  are  sick,  and  find 
no  remedy,  tiunble  up  and  down  and  change  place,  as  if  by  a 
remove  local  they  could  obtain  a  remove  internal,  and  get  away 
from  themselves  and  from  the  disease  that  is  within  them ;  sq 
is  it  in  ambition,  when  men  possessed  by  a  false  idea  of  exalting 
their  nature  obtain  nothing  els^  but  an  eminence  and  exaltation 
of  place. 

The  good  of  conservation  consists  in  the  reception  and  finiition 
of  that  which  is  agreeable  to  our  natures ;  which,  though  it  seems 
to  be  the  most  pure  and  natural  of  pleasures,  is  yet  the  softest 
and  the  lowest  And  this  also  receives  a  difference,  which  has 
in  part  been  weakly  judged,  in  part  not  examined ;  for  the  good 
of  fruition,  or  (as  it  is  commonly  termed)  pleasure,  is  placed 
either  in  the  sincerity  of  the  fruition,  or  in  the  vigour  of  it ;  the 
one  of  which  is  the  result  of  equality ;  the  other  of  variety  and 
vicissitude;  the  one  having  less  mixture  of  evil,  the  other 
a  stronger  and  more  lively  impression  of  good.  Which  of  these 
is  the  greater  good,  is  a  question  controverted,  but  whether 
man's  nature  may  not  be  capable  of  both  is,  a  question  not 
inquired.  The  former  question  being  debated  in  a  dispute 
between  Socrates  and  a  sophist,  Socrates  placing  felicity  in  an 
equal  and  constant  peace  of  mind,  and  the  sophist  in  much 
desiring  and  much  enjoying,  they  fell  from  arguments  to  ill 
words ;  the  sophist  saying  that  "  Socrates's  felicity  was  the  feli- 
city of  a  block  or  stone,"  *  and  Socrates  saying, "  that  the  sophist's 
felicity  was  the  felicity  of  one  that  had  the  itch,  who  did 
nothing  but  itch  and  scratch."  And  both  these  opinions  do  not 
want  their  supports ;  for  the  opinion  of  Socrates  is  much  upheld 
by  the  general  consent  even  of  the  Epicureans,  who  did  not 
deny  that  virtue  bears  a  great  part  in  felicity ;  and  if  so,  certain 
it  is,  that  virtue  has  more  use  in  clearing  perturbations,  than  in 
compassing  desires.  But  the  sophist's  opinion  is  somewhat 
favoured  by  the  asseUion  we~  last  spoke  of,  '^  that  good  of 
advancement  is  greater  than  good  of  simple  preservation," 
because  every  obtaining  a  desire  has  a  show  of  advancing 

I  Plato,  Gorglas,  p.  494. 
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nature  towards  perfection ;  which  though  it  be  not  really  the 
case>  yet  motion  eyen  in  a  circle  has  a  show  of  progression. 

But  the  second  question  (as  to  whether  a  man's  nature  may 
not  be  capable  of  tranquillity  of  mind  and  vigour  of  fruition 
both),  decided  in  the  true  way,  makes  the  former  superfluous. 
For  do  we  not  often  see  some  minds  so  constituted,  as  to  take 
the  greatest  delight  in  enjoying  pleasures  when  present,  and  yet 
nevertheless  little  annoyed  at  the  loss  and  leaving  of  them  ?  so 
that  the  philosophical  progression;  ^' Enjoy  not,  that  you  may 
not  desire ;  desire  not,  that  you  may  not  fear  ; "  is  the  precaution 
of  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.  And  indeed  most  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  more  fearful  and 
cautionary  than  the  nature  of  things  requires :  thus  they  increase 
the  fear  of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it ;  for  when  they  would 
have  a  man's  whole  life  to  be  but  a  discipline  or  preparation  to 
die,  they  must  needs  make  men  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy, 
against  whom  there  is  no  end  of  preparing.  Better  says  the 
poet  (for  a  heathen) :  — 

Fortem  posce  animum  mortis  terrore  carentem 
Qui  finem  Tits  extremam  inter  munera  ponat 
Naturae.' 

So  have  philosophers  sought  in  all  things  to  make  men's 
minds  too  uniform  and  harmonical,  not  breaking  them  to  con- 
trary motions  and  extremes ;  the  reason  whereof  I  suppose  to 
be,  because  they  themselves  were  men  dedicated  to  a  private 
life,  free  from  business  and  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
themselves  to  other  duties.  But  men  should  rather  imitate  the 
wisdom  of  jewellers,  who,  if  there  be  a  grain  or  a  cloud  or  an 
ice  in  a  jewel,  which  may  be  ground  forth  without  taking  too 
much  of  the  stone,  they  remove  it:  otherwise  they  will  not 
meddle  with  it  And  in  like  manner  men  ought  so  to  procure 
serenity,  as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity.  And  so  much  for 
Individual  good. 

Having,  therefore,  discussed  self-good  (which  we  also  term 
^Private^^  ^^ Particular y^  and  ^^ IndividuaV^  good),  let  us  resume 
the  good  of  communion,  which  respects  and  beholds  society, 
which  we  may  term  J3wfy;  because  the  term  of  duty  ismore  proper 

•  Juv.  X.357.:  — 

Give  me  a  soul  which  can  grim  death  defy^. 
And  count  it  Nature's  privilege  to  die. 
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to  a  mind  well  framed  and  disposed  towards  others^  as  the  term 
of  yirtue  is  applied  to  a  mind  well  formed  and  composed  in  itself. 
This  part  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  pertain  to  science  civil 
and  politic,  but  not  if  it  be  well  observed ;  for  it  concerns  the 
regimen  and  government  of  every  man  over  himself,  and  not 
over  others*  And  as  in  architecture  it  is  one  thing  to  direct 
the  framing  the  posts,  beams,  and  other  parts  of  the  building, 
and  another  thing  to  join  and  fasten  them;  and  as  in  mechanics 
it  is  one  thing  to  direct  how  to  frame  an  instrument  or  engine, 
and  another  to  set  it  on  work  and  employ  it ;  so  the  doctiine 
of  the  conjugation  of  men  in  the  state  or  society,  differs  from 
that  which  teaches  them  to  conform  and  be  well-disposed  to  the 
advantages  thereof. 

This  part  of  duty  is  likewise  subdivided  into  two  parts ; 
whereof  the  one  treats  of  "  the  common  duty  of  every  man  "  as  a 
member  of  a  state ;  the  other  treats  of  ^'  the  respective  or  special 
duties  of  every  man,  in  his  profession,  vocation,  rank  and  cha* 
racter."  The  first  of  these  is  extant,  and  well  laboured,  as  has 
been  said ;  the  second  likewise  I  may  report  as  handled  dis- 
persedly,  though  not  digested  into  an  entire  body  of  science ; 
not  that  I  object  to  this  manner  of  dispersed  writing,  which 
on  the  contrary  in  this  kind  of  argument  I  acknowledge  to  be 
best.  For  who  is  there  with  such  clearness  or  confidence  that 
he  can  take  upon  him  to  write  skilfully  and  accurately  of  the 
proper  and  relative  duty  of  every  several  vocation  and  place  ? 
But  treatises  on  matters  of  this  kind  which  do  not  savour  of 
experience,  but  are  only  drawn  from  a  general  scholastic  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are  for  the  most  part  empty  and  unpro- 
fitable. For  although  sometimes  a  looker  on  may  see  more  than^ 
a  player,  and  there  be  a  proverb  more  arrogant  than  sound, 
concerning  the  censure  of  the  people  on  the  actions  of  their 
superiors,  **  That  the  vale  best  discovers  the  hill ;  "  yet  it  were 
much  to  be  wished  that  only  men  of  most  practice  and  ex- 
perience should  meddle  with  such  arguments;  for  the  writing 
of  speculative  men  on  active  matter  for  the  most  part  seems  to 
men  of  experience,  as  Phormio's  arguments  of  the  wars  seemed 
to  ELannibal,  to  be  but  dreams  and  dotage.^  Only  there  is  one 
vice  which  accompanies  those  who  write  on  their  own  arts  and 
professions,  that  they  caimot  refrain  from  adorning  and  magni- 
fybg  in  excess  those  little  Sparta's  of  theirs. 

•  Clc.  de  Drat  lib.  IL  18. 
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In  which  kind  it  were  inexcusable  not  to  mention  (honoris 
cans&)  your  Majesty's  excellent  book  touching  the  duties  of  a 
king^  a  work  richly  compounded  of  many  known  and  secret 
treasures  of  divinity^  morality,  and  policy,  with  great  aspersion 
of  all  other  arts,  and  being  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
sound  and  healthful  writings  that  I  have  read;  not  distempered 
in  the  heat  of  invention,  nor  chilled  in  the  coldness  of  negli- 
gence; not  subject  to  fits  of  dizziness,  and  so  falling  into 
confusion  and  disorder ;  not  distracted  by  digressions,  so  as  to 
embrace  in  a  discursive  narrative  things  impertinent  to  the 
purpose ;  not  savouring  of  perfumes  and  paintings,  as  those  do, 
who  attend  more  to  tiie  pleasure  of  the  rei^ler  than  the  nature 
of  the  argument ;  above  all,  being  a  book  as  good  in  spirit  as 
in  body,  since  it  is  both  agreeable  to  truth,  and  apt  for  action. 
And  it  is  moreover  quite  free  from  that  vice  which  I  have 
noted  above  (which,  if  it  were  tolerated  in  any,  certainly  it 
would  be  so  in  a  king,  writing  of  the  authority  of  a  king), 
seeing  it  does  not  exalt  invidiously  or  above  measure  tiie  height 
and  summit  of  kingly  power;  for  your  Majesty  has  represented, 
not  a  king  of  Assyria,  or  Persia,  in  the  glitter  of  outward  pride 
and  glory ;  but  truly  a  Moses  or  a  David,  that  is,  shepherds  of 
their  people.  Neither  can  I  ever  forget  the  observation  so  truly 
worthy  of  a  king,  which  your  Majesty  delivered,  in  the  same 
sacred  spirit  of  government,  in  deciding  a  great  cause  of  judi- 
cature ;  which  was,  **  That  kings  ruled  by  the  laws  of  their 
kingdoms,  as  God  did  by  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  ought  as 
rarely  to  put  in  use  their  supreme  prerogative,  as  God  does  his 
power  of  working  miracles.*'  And  yet,  notwitiistanding,  in  your 
other  book  of  a  free  monarchy  it  well  appears  that  you  no  less 
perceive  and  understand  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  a  king, 
and  the  ultimities  (as  the  schoolmen  say)  of  regal  rights,  than 
the  circle  and  bounds  of  his  office  and  duty.  Thus  have  I  pre* 
sumed  to  allege  this  excellent  writing  of  your  Majesty,  as  a  prime 
or  eminent  example  of  treatises  concerning  special  and  respective 
duties ;  wherein  I  should  have  said  as  much  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten by  any  king  a  thousand  years  since.  Nor  am  I  moved  with 
tiiatrule  of  manners  which  is  usually  laid  down,  '^that  one  should 
not  praise  in  presence;  "  provided  that  the  praise  be  not  beyond 
the  truth,  and  bestowed  unseasonably,  or  without  occasion* 
Surely  Cicero,  in  that  brilliant  oration  for  Marcellus,  was  but 
exhibiting  an  excellent  picture  of  Caesar's  praises,  tiiough  he 
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was  speaking  before  his  face.     And  the  like  did  Pliny  the 
younger  to  Trajan. 

But  to  return  to  our  purpose.  There  belongs  farther  to  the 
handling  of  this  part^  touching  the  respective  duties  of  Toca* 
tions  and  professions^  a  relative  or  opposite  doctrine  touching 
the  frauds,  cautions^  impostures^  and  vices  of  every  profes- 
sion ;  for  corruptions  and  vices  are  opposed  to  duties  and  vir- 
tues. And  it  is  true  that  these  are  not  altogether  passed  over, 
but  there  are  many  treatises  and  writings  in  which  they  are 
touched  upon  at  least  in  passing ;  but  how  ?  rather  in  a  satire,  and 
cynically  after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  than  seriously  and  wisely. 
For  men  have  rather  sought  by  wit  to  traduce  much  that 
is  good  or  useful  in  professions,  and  expose  it  to  ridicule,  than 
to  discover  and  sever  that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt.  But 
Solomon  says  well,  '^  A  scomer  seeks  wisdom,  and  finds  it  not, 
but  knowledge  offers  itself  unto  him  that  is  desirous  thereof;"^ 
for  he  who  comes  to  seek  after  knowledge  with  a  mind  to 
scorn  and  censure  will  be  sure  to  find  matter  enough  for  his 
humour,  but  very  little  for  his  instruction.  But  the  serious 
handling  of  this  argument  with  integrity  and  sincerity  ought, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  fortifications 
for  honesty  and  virtue.  For  as  the  fable  goes  of  the  basilisk, 
that  if  he  see  you  first,  you  die  for  it,. but  if  you  see  him  first, 
he  dies ;  so  is  it  with  deceits,  impostures,  and  evil  arts,  which, 
if  they  be  first  espied,  they  lose  their  life,  but  if  they  prevent, 
they  endanger ;  so  that  we  are  much  beholden  to  Machiavelli 
and  other  writers  of  that  class,  who  openly  and  unfeignedly 
declare  or  describe  what  men  do,  and  not  what  they  ought  to 
do.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  dove,  except  men  be  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  evil  itself;  for  without  this,  virtue  is  open 
and  unfenced ;  nay,  a  virtuous  and  honest  man  can  do  no  good 
upon  those  that  are  wicked,  to  correct  and  recl^m  them,  with- 
out first  exploring  all  the  depths  and  recesses  of  their  malice. 
For  men  of  corrupted  minds  presuppose  that  honesty  grows 
out  of  an  ignorance  or  simplicity  of  manners,  and  believing  of 
preachers,  schoolmasters,  books,  moral  precepts,  common  dis- 
courses, and  opinions ;  so  as,  except  they  plainly  perceive  that 
you  know  as  much  of  their  corrupt  opinions  and  depraved  prin- 

>  Prov.  xiv.  6. 
VOL.  V.  C 
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ciples  as  they  do  tfaemselyeB^  they  despise  all  honesty  of  man- 
ners and  counsel ;  according  to  the  excellent  proverb  of  Solo- 
mon, '*  The  fool  receives  not  the  word  of  the  wise,  unless  thou 
speakest  the  very  things  that  are  in  his  heart"  ^  But  this  part, 
touching  respective  cautions  and  vices,  we  set  down  as  de- 
ficient, and  will  call  it  by  the  name  of  *^  Serious  Satire/*  or  the 
Treatise  of  the  Inner  Nature  of  Things. 

Unto  this  part,  touching  respective  duty,  do  also  appertain 
the  mutual  duties  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child, 
master  and  servant ;  so  likewise  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
gratitude,  the  civil  bonds  of  companies,  colleges,  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  like;  but  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  that  they 
are  here  handled,  not  as  they  are  parts  of  civil  society  (for  that 
is  referred  to  policy),  but  as  to  the  framing  and  predisposing  of 
the  minds  of  particular  persons  towards  the  preservation  of  those 
bonds  of  society. 

The  knowledge  concerning  good  respecting  Society  (as  well 
as  that  which  respects  Individual  good)  handles  it  not  simply 
alone,  but  comparatively ;  whereunto  belongs  the  weighing  of 
duties  between  person  and  person,  case  and  case,  particular  and 
public,  present  and  friture ;  as  we  see  in  the  stem  and  severe 
proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutus  against  his  own  sons,  how  it  was 
generally  extolled  to  the  sky ;  and  yet  what  did  another  say  of  it? 
"  It  was  an  unhappy  deed,  whatever  posterity  might  say  of  it."  ^ 

And  we  see  the  same  in  that  supper  to  which  Marcus  Brutus, 
Caius  Cassius,  and  others  were  invited.  When  to  make  trial 
of  their  opinions  touching  the  intended  murder  of  CsBsar,  the 
question  was  cunningly  raised,^  'f  whether  the  killing  of  a 
tyrant  were  lawful,"  they  were  divided  in  opinion;  some 
holding  that  it  was  clearly  lawful,  for  servitude  was  the 
extreme  of  evils ;  others,  not  so,  for  tyranny  was  better  than  a 
civil  war ;  while  a  third  set  affirmed,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus,  that  it  was  unfit  for  wise  men  to  endanger  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  fools.*  But  there  are  a  number  of  like 
cases  of  comparative  duties;  amongst  which,  that  is  most 
frequent  where  the  question  is,  whether  injustice  may  be 
committed  in  order  to  save  one's  country,  or  for  some  great 
future  advantage  of  that  kind;  touching  which,  Jason  of 
Thessaly  used  to  say,  **  Some  things  must  be  done  unjustiy, 

>  Proy.  zvilL  2. 

*  Vlrg.  Mn,  vi.  823  :   iDfeliz,  utcumque  ferent  ea  fkcU  minoret. 

*  PluUFch  in  Brut 
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that  many  may  be  done  justly."^  But  the  reply  is  good; 
"  Pregent  justice  is  in  your  power,  for  that  which  is  to  come 
yon  have  no  security."  Men  must  pursue  things  which  are 
good  and  just  at  present,  leaving  the  future  to  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence. And  so  much  for  the  knowledge  touching  the  exem* 
^  and  description  of  good. 


CHAP.  III. 


The  Dwisian  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Culture  of  the 
Mindy  into  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Characters  of  the 
Mind,  the  Affections,  and  the  Remedies  or  Cures.  —  An  Appen-- 
dix  of  this  same  Doctrine,  touching  the  Congruity  between  the 
Good  of  the  Mind  and  the  Good  of  the  Body. 

Now  therefore  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  fruit  of  life  (under-^ 
standing  it  in  a  philosophical  sense),  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
husbandry  which  belongs  thereto ;  without  which  the  former  part 
seems  to  be  no  better  than  a  fair  image  or  statue,  which  is  beauti- 
ful to  contemplate,  but  is  without  life  and  motion ;  whereunto  ^ 
Aristotle  eloquently  subscribes  in  these  words,  '^  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  speak  of  virtue,  both  what  it  is,  and  whence  it 
proceeds,  for  it  were  almost  useless  to  know  what  virtue  is,  but 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  it;  there- 
fore we  must  inquire  not  only  to  what  kind  virtue  belongs,  but 
also  how  it  may  be  obtained;  for  we  wish  both  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  thing  it>elf,  and  to  gain  possession  of  it ; 
wherein  we  shall  not  fully  succeed,  unless  we  know  both  the 
whence  and  the  how."  '  In  such  express  words  and  with  such 
iteration  does  he  inculcate  this  part,  although  he  does  not  him- 
self pursue  it.  This  likewise  it  is  which  Cicero  bestows  on 
Cato  the  younger  as  no  ordinary  praise ;  that  he  had  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  '^  not  for  the  sake  of  disputing  as  most 
do,  but  for  the  sake  of  living  according  to  its  rules."  ^  And 
although  through  the  negligence  of  our  times,  wherein  few  — 
men  take  any  care  touching  the  cultivation  and  disposition  of 
the  mind,  and  the  framing  of  their  life  to  any  fixed  rule^i(as 
Seneca  ^  excellently  says,  '^  Everyone  takes  thought  about  the 

>  not  Beip.  ger.  Principe  817.  '  Magn.  Mor.  Ub.  1.  1. 

*  Pro  MursDa,c.30.  *  Sen.  £p.  71. 
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f  parts  of  Ufe^  no  one  about  the  whol^ :  ^')  this  part  may  seem  su- 
perfluous, yet  I  will  not  on  that  account  pass  it  by  untouched, 
but  rather  conclude  with  that  aphorism  of  Hippocrates^  *'That 
they  who  are  sick  and  feel  no  pain  are  sick  in  their  mind;"^ 
they  need  medicine  not  only  to  assuage  the  disease,  but  to 

•  awake  the  sense.     And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  cure  of  men's 

:  minds  belongs  to  sacred  divinity,  it  is  most  true;   but  yet 

-  -    moral  philosophy  may  be  admitted  into  the  train  of  theology, 

as  a  wise  servant  and  faithful  handmaid  to  be  ready  at  her 

,  beck  to  minister  to  her  service  and  requirements.  For  as  the 
Psalm  says,  "  That  the  eyes  of  the  handmaid  look  perpetually 
to  the  hands  of  her  mistress,"*  and  yet  no  doubt  many  things 
are  left  to  the  care  and  discretion  of  the  handmaid ;  so  ought 
moral  philosophy  to  give  a  constant  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  divinity,  and  be  obedient  to  them,  and  yet  so  as  it  may 
yield  of  itself  within  its  own  limits  many  sound  and  profitable 
directions. 

f '  This  part  therefore,  when  I  recall  the  excellency  thereof,  I 
cannot  but  find  exceeding  strange  that  it  is  not  yet  reduced 

^to  written  inquiry.  Wherefore  seeing  I  set  it  down  among 
the  deficients,  I  will  according  to  my  custom  sketch  out  some 
of  the  heads  and  points  thereof. 

'  First  therefore  in  this,  as  in  all  things  which  are  practical, 
we  ought  to  cast  up  our  account  what  is  in  our  power  and  what 
not ;  for  the  one  may  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  alteration,  but 
the  otlier  by  way  of  application  only.  The  husbandman  cannot 
command  either  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  seasons  of  the 
weather ;  no  more  can  the  physician  either  the  natural  temper 
and  constitution  of  the  patient,  or  the  variety  of  accidents.  Now 
in  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  cure  for  its  diseases  three 
^  things  are  to  be  considered ;  the  different  characters  of  dispo- 
sitions, the  affections,  and  the  remedies ;  just  as  in  the  treatment 
of  the  body  three  things  are  observed ;  the  complexion  or  con- 
stitution of  the  sick  man,  the  disease,  and  the  cure ;  but  of  these 
three,  only  the  last  is  in  our  power,  the  two  former  are  not. 
Yet  the  inquiry  into  things  beyond  our  power  ought  to  be  as 
careful  as  into  those  within  it ;  for  the  exact  and  distinct  know- 
ledge thereof  is  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine  of  remedies, 
that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  and  successfully  applied ; 

>  Aph.  it.  6.  '  Psalm  cxxlil.  2. 
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and  we  cannot  fit  a  garment,  except  we  first  take  measure 
of  the  body.  ^ 

So  then  the  first  article  of  this  knowledge  is  concerned  with   .  J^^^ 

the  different  characters  of  natures  and  dispositions.     And  we  are  ^ >fv^'* 
not  here  speaking  of  the  common  inclinations  either  to  virtues  ^ 
and  vices,  or  to  disorders  and  passions,  but  of  those  which  are 
more  profound  and  radical.    And  in  truth  I  cannot  sometimes  but .  .„       u/r^ 
wonder  that  this  part  of  knowledge  should  for  the  most  part  be  rjS'^' ' 
omitted  both  in  Morality  and  Policy,  considering  it  might  shed      t'i^' '  " 
such  a  ray  of  light  on  both  sciences.   In  the  traditions  of  astro-    '^  ^tj^ 
logy  men's  natures  and  dispositions  are  not  unaptly  distin-    pc*^'  * 
guished  according  to  the  predominances  of  the  planets;  for     ^^'^ 
some  are  naturally  formed  for  contemplation,  others  for  buaness, 
others  for  war,  others  for  advancement  of  fortune,  others  for 
love,  others  for  the  arts,  others  for  a  varied  kind  of  life ;  so  among 
the  poets  (heroic,  satiric,  tragic,  comic)  are  everywhere  inter- 
spersed representations  of  characters,  though  generally  exag- 
gerated and  surpassing  the  truth..   And  this  argument  touching 
the  different  characters  of  dispositions,  is  one  of  those  subjects  ** 
in  which  the  common  discourse  of  men  (as  sometimes  though 
very  rarely  happens)  is  wiser  than  books.     But  far  the  best  •     *     ". 
provision  and  material  for  this  treatise  is  to  be  gained  from  the  ; 
wiser  sort  of  historians,  not  only  from  the   commemorations  • 
which  they  commonly  add  on  recording  the  deaths  of  illustrious 
persons,  but  much  more  from  the  entire  body  of  history  as  often 
as  such  a  person  enters  upon  the  stage;  for  a  character  so  worked 
into  the  narrative  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  man,  than  any 
formal  criticism  and  review  can ;  such  is  that  of  Africanus  and 
Cato  the  Elder  in  Livy,  of  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  and  Nero  in 
Tacitus,  of  Septimius  Severus  in  Herodian,  of  Louis  XI.,  l^ing 
of  France,  in  Philip  de  Comines,  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
Csesar  Maximilian,  and  the  Popes  Leo  and  Clement  in  Fran- 
cesco Guicciardini.     For  these  writers,  having  the  images  of 
those  persons  whom  they  have  selected  to  describe  constantly  ,->^',*''  '^ 
before  their  eyes,  hardly  ever  make  mention  of  any  of  their  '  ^\.\'    ^ 
actions  without  inserting  something  concerning  their  nature. 
So  some  of  the  relations  which  I  have  met  with  touching  the 
conclaves  of  the  popes,  present  good  characters  of  the  Car- 
dinals ;  as  the  letters  of  ambassadors  do  likewise  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  princes.    Wherefore  out  of  these  materials  (which 
are  surely  rich  and  abundant)  let  a  full  and  careful  treatise  be 
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constructed.  Not  however  that  I  would  have  these  characters 
presented  in  ethics  (as  we  find  them  in  history  or  poetry  or 
even  in  common  discourse)^  in  the  shape  of  complete  individual 
portraits^  but  rather  the  several  features  and  simple  lineaments 
of  which  they  are  composed^  and  by  the  various  combinations 
and  arrangements  of  which  all  characters  whatever  are  made 
up,  showing  how  many,  and  of  what  nature  these  are,  and  how 
J  connected  and  subordinate  one  to  another ;  that  so  we  may  have 
a  scientific  and  accurate  dissection  of  minds  and  characters, 
and  the  secret  dispositions  of  particular  men  may  be  revealed ; 
and  that  from  the  knowledge  thereof  better  rules  may  be 
.  framed  for  the  treatment  of  the  mind. 

And  not  only  should  the  characters  of  dispositions  which 
are  impressed  by  nature  be  received  into  this  treatise,  but 
r  those  also  which  are  imposed  on  the  mind  by  sex,  by  age, 
'jj^^  by  region,  by  health  and  sickness,  by  beauty  and  deformity, 
and  the  like;  and  again,  those  which  are  caused  by  fortune,  as 
sovereignty,  nobility,  obscure  birth,  riches,  want,  magistracy, 
jnnvateness,  prosperity,  adversity,  and  the  like.  For  we  see 
that  Plautus  makes  it  a  wonder  to  see  an  old  man  beneficent, 
^'His  beneficence  is  that  of  a  young  man."^  St.  Paul  ad- 
vising that  severity  of  discipline  should  be  used  towards  the 
Cretans  {"  Reproach  them  severely  "),  accuses  the  disposition  of 
I  ^^  ^  their  country ;  citing  the  poet's  censure,  *^  the  Cretans  are  always 
liars,  evU  beasts,  slow  bellies."'  Sallust  notes  that  it  is  usmil 
with  kings  to  desire  contradictories,  "  the  desires  of  kings,  as 
they  are  violent,  so  are  they  generally  changeable  and  often 
contrary  to  themselves."'  Tacitus  observes  that  honours  and 
fortune  more  often  alter  men's  dispositions  to  the  worse  than  to 
the  better;  ^'Vespasian  alone  was  changed  for  the  better."^ 
Pindar  makes  the  observation  that  great  and  sudden  good  fortune 
for  the  most  part  defeats  and  enervates  men's  minds.  '*  There  be, 
that  are  not  able  to  digest  great  prosperity."  ^  The  Psalm  shows 
it  is  more  easy  to  keep  a  measure  in  the  enjoying  of  fortune, 
than  in  the  increase  thereof,  *'  If  riches  increase,  set  not  your 
heart  upon  them."  ^  These  observations  and  the  like  I  deny  not 
but  are  touched  a  little  by  Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric,  and  here 
and  there  in  some  other  men's  writings,  but  they  have  never 
L  been  incorporated  into  moral  philosophy,  to  which  they  prin- 

1  Mil.  Glor.  ill.  1.  40.  *  Ep.  Tit.  I.  12.  *  In  Jugurth.  c.  J 13. 
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cipally  appertain ;  no  less  than  the  knowledge  of  the  diversity 
of  grounds  and  moulds  does  to  agriculture^  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  diversity  of  complexions  and  constitutions  does  to  me* 
dicine.  It  should  be  done  however  now,  except  we  mean  to  j 
follow  the  indiscretion  of  empirics,  who  minister  the  same  me- 
dicines to  all  patients  of  every  constitution.  \      ,  j^*^ 

Next  in  order  is  the  knowledge  touching  the  affections  and   "^  *- 
perturbations^  which  are,  as  I  have  said,  the  diseases  of  tiie 
mind.     For  as  the  ancient  politicians  in  popular  states  were 
wont  to  compare  the  people  to  the  sea,  and  the  orators  to  tiie 
winds;  because  as  the  sea  would  of  itself  be  calm  and  quiet,  if      ,,v1    ' 
the  virinds  did  not  move  and  trouble  it;  so  the  people  would  "^^ 
be  -pesLceahle  and  tractable  if  the  seditious  orators  did  not  set 
them  in  working  and  agitation  ^ :  so  it  may  be  fitly  said,  that  thel 
mind  in  its  own  nature  would  be  temperate  and  staid;  if  tiie      /^:\^'^^ 
afiections,  as  winds,  did  not  put  it  into  tumult  and  perturbation.  ^ 
And  here  again  I  find  it  strange,  that  Aristotle  should  have*! 
written  divers  volumes  of  ethics,  and  never  handled  the  affeo-  \ 
tions,  as  a  principal  portion  thereof;  yet  in  his  Rhetoric,  where 
they  are  considered  but  collaterally  and  in  a  second  degree  (as 
they  may  be  moved  and  excited  by  speech),  he  finds  a  place  for 
them,  and  handles  them  acutely  and  well,  for  the  quantity  there- 
of.    For  it  is  not  his  disputations  about  pleasure  and  pain  that  - 
can  satisfy  this  inquiry :  no  more  than  he  who  should  generally 
handle  the  nature  of  light  can  be  said  to  handle  the  nature  of 
particular  colours ;  for  pleasure  and  pain  are  to  the  particular 
affections,  as  light  is  to  particular  colours.     Better  pains,  I 
suppose,  had  the  Stoics  tt^en  in  this  argument,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  by  that  which  remains  of  them ;  but  yet  I  conceive  it  was 
rather  in  subtiety  of  definitions  than  in  any  full  and  ample  de- 
scription.    So  likewise  I  find  some  particular  writings  of  an 
elegant  nature,  touching  some  of  the  afiections,  as  of  anger, 
of  tenderness  of  countenance,  and  some  few  others.     But  to 
speak  the  real  truth,  the  poets  and  writers  of  history  are  the  best  ^ 
doctors  of  this  knowledge,  where  we  may  find  painted  forth 
with  great  life  and  dissected,  how  afiections  are  kindled  and 
excited,  and  how  pacified  and  restrained,  and  how  again  con-  .  .'*' 

tained  from  act  and  farther  degree;  how  they  disclose  them-  ^  •.■  - 
selves,  though  repressed  and  concealed ;  how  they  work ;  how 
they  vary;   how  they  are  enwrapped  one  with'n  another; 

*  Cicero  Pro  Cluent  c.  49. 
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how  they  fight  and  encounter  one  with  another;  and  many 
other  particularities  of  this  kind;  amongst  which  this  last 
is  of  special  use  in  moral  and  civil  matters ;  how^  I  say,  to  set 
affection  against  affection,  and  to  use  the  aid  of  one  to  master 
another;  like  hunters  and  fowlers  who  use  to  hunt  beast  with 
beast,  and  catch  bird  with  bird,  which  otherwise  perhaps 
without  their  aid  -man  of  himself  could  not  so  easily  contriye ; 
fupon  which  foundation  is  erected  that  excellent  and  general  use 
in  dvil  government  of  reward  and  punishment,  whereon  com- 
monwealtiis  lean ;  seeing  those  predominant  affections  of.  fear 
and  hope  suppress  and  bridle  all  the  rest.  For  as  in  the 
government  of  states  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bridle  one 
faction  with  anotiier,  so  it  is  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
mind. 
^^  I  now  come  to  those  points  which  are  witiiin  our  own  com- 

^^ ,     mand,  and  have  operation  on  the  mind  to  affect  and  influence 
'        ^     the  vdll  and  appetite,  and  so  have  great  power  in  altering 
manners ;  wherein  philosophers  ought  carefully  and  actively  to 
have  inquired  of  the  strength  and  energy  of  custom,  exercise, 
habit,   education,   imitation,  emulation,   company,  friendship, 
praise,  reproof,  exhortation,  fame,  laws,  books,  studies,  and  tiie 
like.     For  these  are  the  things  tiiat  rule  in  morals ;  these  the 
agents  by  which  tiie  mind  is  affected  and  disposed ;  and  the  in- 
gredients of  which  are  compoimded  the  medicines  to  preserve 
or  recover  the  health  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 
human  remedies ;  of  which  number  I  will  select  some  one  or 
I   two,  upon  which  to  insist,  as  patterns  of  the  rest.   I  will  there- 
'»   fore  make  a  few  observations  on  Custom  and  Haint 
r    The  opinion  of  Aristotle  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  negligence 
and  narrowness  of  contemplation,  when  he  asserts  that  custom 
has  no  power  over  those  actions  which  are  natural ;  using  for 
example,  ^^that  if  a  stone  be  thrown  up  a  thousand  times,  it 
will  not  learn  to  ascend  of  itself;  and  that  by  often  seeing  or 
.hearing  we  do  not  learn  to  see  or  hear  tiie  better."  *   For  though 
this  principle  be  true  in  some  tilings,  wherein  nature  is  per- 
emptory (the  reasons  whereof  we  have  not  now  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss), yet  it  is  otiierwise  in  things  wherein  nature  admits, 
within  certain  limits,  intension  and  remission.     For  he  might 
see  that  a  tight  glove  will  come  on  more  easily  witii  use ;  that 
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a  wand  by  use  and  continuance  will  be  bent  contrary  to  its 
natural  growth,  and  after  a  while  will  continue  in  the  same 
position;  that  by  use  of  the  yoice  it  becomes  stronger  and 
louder ;  that  by  custom  we  can  better  bear  heat  and  cold^  and 
ihe  like ;  which  two  latter  examples  have  a  nearer  resemblance 
to  the  subject,  than  those  instances  which  he  alleges.  But 
however  it  be, the  more  true  it  is  that  virtues,  and  vices  consist- 
in  habit,  he  ought  so  much  the  more  to  have  taught  the  rules 
for  acquiring  or  removing  that  habit ;  for  there  may  be  many 
precepts  for  the  wise  ordering  of  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  of  the  body ;  whereof  I  will  recite  a  few. 

The  first  shall  be,  that  we  beware  we  take  not  at  the  first  (A  ) 
either  a  greater  or  a  smaller  task  than  the  case  requires.  For 
if  too  great  a  burden  be  imposed,  in  a  diffident  nature  you  dis- 
courage ;  in  a  confident  nature  you  breed  an  opinion,  whereby 
a  man  promises  to  himself  more  than  he  is  able  to  perform, 
which  produces  sloth ;  and  in  both  these  natures  the  trial  will- 
faU  to  satisfy  the  expectation,  a  thing  which  ever  discourages 
and  confounds  the  mind.  But  if  the  tasks  be  too  weak,  progress 
will  be  much  retarded. 

The  second  precept  shall  be,  that  to  practise  any  faculty  hjilr) 
which  a  habit  may  be  acquired,  two  several  times  should  be 
observed ;  the  one,  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed,  the  other 
when  it  is  worst  disposed;  that  by  the  one,  you  may  gain 
a  great  step,  by  the  other,  you  may  through  strenuous  exertion 
wqrk  out  the  knots  and  obstacles  of  the  mind,  and  so  make  the 
middle  times  tiie  more  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  third  precept  shall  be  that  which  Aristotle  mentions  by  (C  ) 
the  way.  "  To  bear  ever  with  all  our  strength,  so  it  be  with- 
out vice,  towards  the  contrary  extreme  of  that  "whereunto  we 
are  by  nature  inclined ;  ''^  as  when  we  row  against  the  stream, 
or  straighten  a  wand  by  bending  it  contrary  to  its  natural 
crookedness. 

The  fourth  precept  depends  on  that  axiom,  which  is  most  ((() 
true ;  that  the  mind  is  brought  to  anything  witii  more  sweetness 
and  happiness,  if  that  whereunto  you  pretend  be  not  first  in  the 
intention,  but  be  obtained  as  it  were  by  the  way  while  you  are 
attending  to  something  else ;  because  of  the  natural  hatred  of 
the  ndnd  against  necessity  and  constraint.     Many  other  useful  - 
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precepts  there  ore^  touching  the  regulation  of  custom;  for 
custom  wisely  and  skilfully  conducted  proves  indeed^  according 
to  the  saying,  a  second  nature ;  but  governed  unskilfully  and  by 
chance  it  will  be  but  an  ape  of  nature,  imitating  nothing  to  the 
life,  but  bringing  forth  only  that  which  is  lame  and  counterfeit. 
/  So,  if  we  should  handle  books  and  studies  and  what  influence 
and  operation  they  should  have  upon  manners,  are  there  not 
divers  precepts  and  directions  of  great  profit  appertaining 
thereunto?  Did  not  one  of  the  fathers ^  in  great  indignation 
call  poesy  ^^  the  wine  of  demons,"  because  it  engenders  tempta- 
tions, desires,  and  vain  opinions  ?  Is  not  the  opinion  of  Ari- 
stotle very  wise  and  worthy  to  be  regarded,  ''  that  young  men 
are  no  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,"^  because  the  boiling 
heat  of  their  affections  is  not  yet  settled,  nor  tempered  with 
time  and  experience?  And  to  say  the  truth,  does  it  not  hereof 
come  that  those  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  the  ancient 
writers  (whereby  they  have  persuaded  unto  virtue  most  eflec^ 
tually  by  representing  her  in  state  and  majesty,  and  popular 
opinions  against  virtue  as  clad  in  parasites'  cloaks,  fit  to  be 
scorned  and  derided)  are  of  so  little  effect  towards  honesty  of 
life  and  amendment  of  evil  manners,  because  they  are  not  read 
and  revolved  by  men  in  their  mature  and  settled  years,  but  con- 
fined almost  to  boys  and  beginners.  But  is  it  not  true  also  that 
'^much  less  are  young  men  fit  auditors  of  matters  of  policy,  till 
they  have  been  thoroughly  seasoned  in  religion,  morality, 
and  duty,  lest  their  judgments  be  corrupted  and  made  apt  to 
think  that  there  are  no  true  and  real  differences  of  things ;  but 
^^ '     1  all  things  are  to  be  measured  by  utility  and  fortune ;  as  the  poet 

\\  says:  — 

IVosperum  et  feliz  scelus  virtus  vocatar ; ' 

and^again, 

Ille  crucem  pretium  sceleris  tulit,  hie  diadema ;  ^ 

which  the  poets  speak  satirically  and  in  indignation,  but  some 
books  of  policy  speak  seriously  and  positively.  For  so  it  pleases 
Machiavelli*  to  say,  '^  That  if  Caesar  had  been  overthrown,  he 

>  St  Augustine.   Cf.  Agrippa  de  Incert  c  4.  '  Mic  £th.  i.  1. 

»  Senec  Here.  Fur.  261. :  — 

Succeflsf ul  guilt  will  borrow  virtue's  name. 

«  Juv.  xili  105.:  — 

Success  is  all;  and  for  the  self-same  thing, 
One  dies  a  felon,  the  other  lives  a  king. 

•  Mach.  Discorsi,  i.  10. 
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would  have  been  more  odious  than  ever  was  Catiline ; ''  as  if 
there  had  been  no  difference  but  in  fortune  alone  between  a  very 
fuiy  of  lust  and  bloody  and  the  most  excellent  spirit  (his  am- 
bition reserved)  of  the  unconverted  world.  And  how  necessary- 
it  is  for  men  to  be  fully  imbued  with  pious  and  moral  knowledge 
before  they  take  any  part  in  politics  we  see  from  this ;  that 
they  who  are  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  the  courts  of 
kings  and  affairs  of  state  scarce  ever  attain  to  a  deep  and  sincere 
honesty  of  manners ;  how  much  less  chance  have  they  then,  if 
to  this  be  added  the  like  discipline  in  books  ?  Again,  is  there  ^ 
not  a  caution  likewise  to  be  given  of  the  doctrines  of  moralities 
themselves,  at  least  some  kinds  of  them,  lest  they  make  men  too 
precise,  arrogant,  and  inc(»npatible  ?  as  Cicero  says  of  Marcus 
Cato,  *^  The  divine  and  noble  qualities  we  see  in  him,  be  sure 
are  his  own  ;  the  defects  which  we  sometimes  find,  proceed  not 
from  his  nature,  but  from  his  instructors." '  Many  other  axioms 
there  are  touching  those  properties  which  studies  and  books 
infuse  into  men's  minds ;  for  the  saying  is  true,  "  that  studies  _ 
pass  into  manners,"  ^  as  may  likewise  be  said  of  all  those  other 
points^  of  company,  fame,  laws,  and  the  rest,  which  I  a  little 
before  recited. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  culture  of  the  mind,  which  seems  yet 
more  accurate  and  elaborate  than  the  rest,  and  is  built  upon 
this  ground ;  that  the  minds  of  all  men  are  at  some  times  in 
a  state  more  perfect,  and  at  other  times  in  a  state  more  depraved. 
The  purpose  therefore  and  intention  of  this  practice  is  to  cherish  ^ 
the  good  hours  of  the  mind,  and  to  obliterate  and  take  forth 
the  evil  out  of  the  calendar.  The  fixing  of  the  good  has  been 
practised  by  two  means ;  vows  or  constant  resolutions  of  the 
mind^  and  observances  or  exercises,  which  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded so  much  in  themselves,  as  because  they  keep  the  mind 
in  continual  duty  and  obedience.  The  obliteration  of  the  evil 
can  likewise  be  practised  by  two  means ;  some  kind  of  redemp- 
tion or  expiation  of  that  which  is  past,  and  an  inception  or  new 
account  of  life  for  the  time  to  come.  But  this  part  seems  clearly  ^ 
to  belong  to  religion,  and  justly  so ;  for  all  true  and  sincere  moral 
philosophy,  as  was  said  before,  is  but  a  handmaid  to  religion. 

Wherefore  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  the  culture  of  the  y 
mind  with  that  remedy,  which  is  of  all  other  means  the  most 

1  Ci&  PiD  Mnroena,  c  29.  '  Ovid.  Epbt.  xy,  83. 
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compendious  and  summary ;  and  again  the  most  noble  and 
effectual  to  the  reducing  of  the  mind  unto  virtue^  and  placing 
it  in  the  state  nearest  to  perfection ;  which  is,  the  electing  and 

propounding  unto  a  marHs  self  good  and  virtuous  ends  of  his  life 
and  actions  ;  such  as  mag  be  in  a  reasonable  sort  within  his  com- 
pass to  attain.  For  if  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a 
man  set  before  him  honest  and  good  ends,  and  again  that  his 
mind  be  resolute  and  constant  to  pursue  and  obtain  them,  it 
will  follow  that  his  mind  shall  address  and  mould  itself  to  all 

I  virtues  at  once.     And  this  indeed  is  like  the  work  of  Nature ; 

I  whereas  the  other  courses  I  have  mentioned  are  like  the  work 

'  of  the  hand  For  as  when  a  carver  makes  an  image,  he  shapes 
only  that  part  whereon  he  works,  and  not  the  rest  (as  if  he  be 
upon  the  face,  that  part  which  shall  be  the  body  is  but  a  rude 
and  unshaped  stone  still,  till  such  time  as  he  comes  to  it) ;  but 
contrariwise,  when  Nature  makes  a  flower  or  living  creature, 
she  forms  and  produces  rudiments  of  all  the  parts  at  one  time ; 
so  in  obtaining  virtue  by  habit,  while  we  practise  temperance, 
we  do  not  advance  much  in  fortitude,  nor  the  like ;  but  when 
we  dedicate  and  apply  ourselves  entirely  to  good  and  honest 
ends,  what  virtue  soever  the  pursuit  and  passage  towards 
those  ends  suggests  and  enjoins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in- 
vested with  a  precedent  disposition  and  propensity  to  conform 
thereto.  And  this  is  the  state  of  mind  excellently  described 
^'^  by  Aristotle,  and  distinguished  by  him  as  having  a  character 
not  of  virtue  but  of  divinity ;  his  words  are  these :  "  To  brutality 
we  may. not  unaptly  oppose  that  heroic  or  divine  virtue  which 
is  above  humanity ; "  *  and  a  little  after,  "  For  as  beasts  are 
incapable  of  virtue  or  vice,  so  likewise  is  the  Deity ;  for  this 
latter  state  is  something  higher  than  virtue,  as  the  former  is 
somewhat  other  than  vice."  Again,  Pliny  tiie  younger  using 
the  license  of  heathen  grandiloquence  sets  forth  the  virtue  of 
Trajan,  not  as  an  imitation,  but  rather  as  a  pattern  of  the  divine, 
where  he  says,  "  That  men  needed  not  to  make  any  other 
prayers  to  the  gods,  but  that  they  would  show  themselves  as 
good  and  kind  lords  to  them,  as  Trajan  had  been.''^  But  these 
be  heathen  and  profane  passages,  which  grasp  at  shadows  greater 
than  the  substance ;  but  the  true  religion  and  holy  Christian 
faith  lays  hold  of  the  reality  itself,  by  imprinting  upon  men's 

»  Nic.  Eth.  vll,  1.  «  PUny,  Paneg.  1.  c.  74. 
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souls^  Charity,  which  is  excellently  called  ^^the  bond  of 
Perfection," '  because  it  comprehends  and  fastens  all  virtues 
together.  And  it  is  elegantly  said  by  Menander  *  of  sensual  love 
(which  is  but  a  false  imitation  of  divine  love),  ^^  That  love  is  a 
better  teacher  for  human  life  than  a  left-handed  sophist,"  where- 
by he  means  that  comeliness  of  manner  is  better  taught  by 
love  than  by  a  clumsy  preceptor  or  sophist,  whom  he  calls  left- 
handed  ;  because,  with  all  his  laborious  rules  and  precepts  he 
cannot  form  a  man  so  dexterously,  nor  with  that  facility  to 
prize  and  govern  himself  in  all  things,  as  love  can  do.  So 
certainly  if  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with  charity,  it^ 
nuses  him  to  greater  perfection  than  all  the  doctrines  of  morality 
can  do;  which  is  but  a  sophist  in  comparison  of  the  other. 
Nay  further,  as  Xenophon  truly  observed,  "  that  all  other  affec- 
tions though  they  raise  the  mind,  yet  they  distort  and  disorder 
it  by  their  ecstasies  and  excesses,  but  only  love  at  the  same 
time  exalts  and  composes  it ; "  '  so  all  the  other  qualities  which 
we  admire  in  man,  though  they  advance  nature,  are  yet  subject 
to  excess;  whereas  Charity  alone  admits  of  no  excess.  The 
Angels  aspiring  to  be  like  God  in  power,  transgressed  and  fell : 
"  I  will  ascend,  and  be  like  unto  the  most  High."*  Man  aspiring 
to  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  transgressed  and  fell :  ^^  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ; "  *  but  by  aspiring  to  a 
similitude  of  God  in  goodness  or  love,  neither  angel  or  man 
ever  transgressed  or  shall  transgress ;  for  unto  that  imitation 
we  are  called,  '^  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  which  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despiteftdly  use  you  and  persecute  you, 
that  ye  may  be  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  who 
makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  his 
rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust."  ^  So  in  the  first  platform  of  the 
divine  nature  itself,  the  heathen  religion  speaks  thus,  '*  Optimus 
Maximus,"  but  the  sacred  Scriptures  thus, ''  His  mercy  is  over 
aU  His  works."' 

Here  then  I  conclude  this  part  of  moral  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  Georgics  of  the  mind,  wherein  if  any  nuui,  from 
viewing  the  parts  thereof  which  I  have  enumerated,  judge  that 
my  labour  is  but  to  collect  into  an  art  or  science  that  which  has  - 
been  omitted  by  other  writers  as  matter  of  conunon  sense  and 


1  CokM.  lif.  14.  '  Anaxandrldes,  not  Menander.  '  Xenoph.  Sympos. 

«  iMiib,  ziv.  14.  *  G^n.  111.  6.  *  St  Matt  v.  44.         '  Psalm  cxlv.  9. 
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^experiences  and  sufficiently  clear  and  self-evident,  he  is  welcome 
to  his  opinion ;  but  in  the  mean  while  let  him  remember  that  I 
am  in  pursuit,  as  I  said  at  first,  not  of  beauty  but  of  utility  and 
truth :  and  let  him  withal  call  to  mind  the  ancient  parable  of 
the  two  gates  of  sleep :  — 

Sunt  gemins  Somni  ports,  quarum  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facills  datur  exitus  umbrb ; 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitena  elephanto, 
Sed  falsa  ad  ccelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes.  ^ 

Great  no  doubt  is  the  magnificence  of  the  ivory  gate,  but 
the  true  dreams  pass  through  the  gate  of  horn. 

To  these  observations  concerning  moral  philosophy  may  be 
added.  That  there  seems  to  be  a  relation  or  conformity  be- 
tween the  good  of  the  mind  and  the  good  of  the  body.  For  as  I 
said  that  the  good  of  the  body  consisted  of  health,  beauty, 
strength,  and  pleasure ;  so  the  good  of  the  mind  considered 
according  to  the  precepts  of  moral  knowledge  tends  to  this ;  to 
maJke  the  mind  sound  and  without  perturbation ;  beautiful  and 
graced  with  decency ;  and  strong  and  agile  for  all  the  duties  of 
life ;  lastly,  not  stupid,  but  retaining  a  lively  sense  of  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  an  honest  way.  These  three  as  in  the  body  so  in 
the  mind  seldom  all  meet  together.  For  it  is  easy  to  observe  that 
many  have  strength  of  wit  and  courage,  who  are  yet  disordered 
by  perturbations  and  have  little  beauty  and  decency  in  their  man- 
ners ;  some  again  have  an  elegance  and  fineness  of  carriage,  who 
have  neither  honesty  of  will  nor  strength  for  action  ;  and  some 
again  have  honest  and  reformed  minds,  who  can  neither  become 
themselves  nor  manage  business :  while  others,  though  perhaps 
endowed  with  all  these  three,  yet  from  a  Stoical  severity  and 
insensibility  have  no  pleasure  in  the  virtuous  actions  which 
_they  practise.  But  though  it  happen  that  of  these  four  two  or 
three  of  them  sometimes  meet,  yet  the  meeting  of  them  all  is, 
as  I  have  said,  very  rare.  I  have  now  handled  that  general 
part  of  human  philosophy  which  contemplates  man  as  he  con- 
sists of  body  and  spirit,  but  segregate  and  apart  from  society. 


>  Virg.  ^n.  vi  894. :  — 

Two  gates  the  entnDce  of  Sleep's  house  adorD 
Of  Ivory  one,  the  other  simple  horn ; 
Through  horn  a  crowd  of  real  visions  streams, 
Through  ivory  portals  pan  delusive  dreams. 
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CHAP.  L 

T^e  Division  of  Civil  Knowledge  into  the  Doctrine  concerning 
ConversiUion,  Negotiation^  and  Empire  or  State  Govern^ 
ment* 

There  b  an  old  story,  most  excellent  king,  that  many  philo- 
sophers being  met  together  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassador 
of  a  foreign  prince,  each  endeayouring  to  give  a  sample  of  hia 
wisdom,  that  the  ambassador  might  be  able  to  make  a  report  of 
the  wonderful  wisdom  of  Greece ;  one  of  them  remained  silent 
and  propounded  nothing;  insomuch  that  the  ambassador  turning 
to  him,  said,  "  What  haye  you  to  say  for  me  to  report?  "  To 
whom  he  answered,  ^^Tell  your  king  that  you  have  found  a  man 
in  Grreece,  who  knew  how  to  hold' his  tongue."  ^  And  in  truth, 
in  this  synopsis  of  the  arts  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  the  art 
of  silence,  which  (since  it  is  commonly  deficient)  I  will  now 
teach  by  my  own  example.  For  since  the  course  of  the 
argument  has  now  brought  me  down  to  that  point,  that  I 
should  presently  handle  the  art  of  goyemment ;  and  since  I 
am  writing  to  so  great  a  king  who  is  such  a  master  in  that 
art,  wherein  he  has  been  trained  from  his  cradle ;  and  since  I 
cannot  altogether  forget  what  position  I  haye  held  under  your 
majesty ;  I  thought  that  I  should  better  approye  myself  by 
silence  on  such  a  matter  before  your  majesty,  than  by  speech. 
Cicero  indeed  makes  mention  not  only  of  an  art,  but  of  a  kind 
of  eloquence  in  silence ;  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  after 
relating  a  conyersation  between  himself  and  another  person  on 
both  sides  of  a  subject,  he  writes,  ^'  Here  I  borrowed  part  of 
your  eloquence,  for  I  held  my  tongue."  ^  Pindar  again  (whose 
peculiar  gift  it  was  to  surprise  men's  minds  with  some  striking 
expression,  as  with  a  magic  rod),  utters  some  such  saying  as 
this,  ''  Silence  sometimes  says  more  than  speech."  '    Where- 

>  Thb  itory  if  told  of  Zeno.     See  Flut.  de  Oamilltote,  and  Dlog.  Laert.  viL  24. 
'  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Attic  zU.  42.  *  PiDd.  Nem.  v.  32. 
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fore  in  this  part  I  have  determined  to  be  silent^  or  to  be  very 
brief^  which  is  next  thing  to  silence ;  but  before  I  come  to  the 
arts  of  government^  I  must  first  make  some  observations  touch- 
ing the  other  parts  of  civil  knowledge. 

Civil  knowledge  is  conversant  about  a  subject^  which  of  all 
others  is  most  immersed  in  matter^  and  with  most  difficulty 
reduced  to  axioms.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  circumstances 
to  relieve  this  difficulty ;  for  first,  as  Cato  the  Censor  used  to 
say  of  the  Romans,  "  that  they  wcfre  like  sheep,  for  that  a  man 
might  better  drive  a  flock  of  them,  than  one  of  them ;  for  in  a 
flock,  if  you  could  but  get  some  few  of  them  to  go  right,  the 
rest  would  follow ;  "  *  so  in  that  respect  the  duty  of  moral  phi- 
losophy is  more  difficult  than  that  of  policy.  Secondly,  moral 
philosophy  propounds  to  itself  to  imbue  and  endow  the  mind  with 
internal  goodness ;  but  civil  knowledge  requires  only  an  external 
goodness,  for  that  suffices  for  society.  And  therefore  it  often 
comes  to  pass  that  there  be  evil  times  in  good  governments ;  as 
in  the  sacred  history  we  find  it  s^d  more  than  once  in  speaking  of 
good  and  pious  kings, "  Howbeit  the  people  had  not  yet  directed 
their  heart  aright  to  the  Lord  God  of  their  Fathers ;  "  *  where- 
fore in  this  respect  also  the  office  of  moral  philosophy  is  more 
difficult.  Thirdly,  states  as  great  engines  are  moved  slowly 
and  not  without  great  efibrts,  whence  they  are  not  so  soon  put 
out  of  frame ;  for  as  in  Egypt  the  seven  good  years  sustained 
the  seven  bad,  so  in  states  the  good  government  of  previous 
years  prevents  the  errors  of  succeeding  times  from  causing  im- 
mediate ruin ;  but  the  resolutions  and  morality  of  particular 
persons  are  more  suddenly  subverted.  And  this  makes  moral 
knowledge  more  difficult,  but  civil  knowledge  more  easy, 
r  Civil  knowledge  has  three  parts,  according  to  the  three 
summary  actions  of  Society;  the  knowledge  of  conversation^ 
the  knowledge  of  negotiation^  and  the  knowledge  of  empire  or  go- 
vernment For  there  are  three  kinds  of  good  which  men  seek 
in  society,  comfort  against  solkude,  assistance  in  business, 
and  protection  against  injuries ;  and  they  are  three  wisdoms 
of  divers  natures,  which  are  often  separate ;  wisdom  of  be- 
haviour, wisdom  of  business,  and  wisdom  of  state. 

The  wisdom  of  conversation  ought  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
much afiected,  but  much  less  despised ;  for  a  wise  management 

>  PI  lit.  in  Cato,  c.  8.  *  2  Chron.  xx.  S3. 
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thereof  has  not  only  a  grace  and  honour  ia  itself^  but  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  business  and  government.  For  as  action  in  J 
an  orator/ihough  an  external  quality,  is  held  of  such  account  as 
even  to  be  preferred  to  those  other  parts  which  appear  more 
important  and  internal;  so  in  a  man  of  business  conversation 
and  the  management  thereof,  though  employed  on  external 
objects,  finds,  if  not  the  highest,  yet  at  all  events  an  eminent 
place.  For  look  what  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  countenance 
and  the  carriage  of  it.  Well  says  the  poet. 
Nee  Tultu  destrue  verba  tao.^ 

For  a  man  may  destroy  and  betray  the  force  of  his  words  by 
his  countenance ;  nay,  and  the  effect  of  his  deeds  also,  if  we 
believe  Cicero ;  who  in  recommending  to  his  brother  affability 
towards  the  provincials,  said  that  it  did  not  so  much  consist 
in  affording  them  easy  access,  as  in  receiving  them  with  a 
courteous  and  open  countenance.  ^'It  is  nothing  to  have 
your  door  open,  if  your  countenance  be  shut."  *  So  we  see 
Atticus  before  the  first  interview  between  Cassar  and  Cicero, 
the  war  still  depending,  carefully  and  seriously  advised  Cicero 
touching  the  composing  and  ordering  of  his  countenance  and 
gesture.'  And  if  the  government  of  the  face  and  countenance 
alone  be  of  such  effect;  much  more  is  that  of  the  speech  and 
other  carriage  appertaining  to  conversation.  Indeed  all  grace 
and  dignity  of  behaviour  may  be  summed  up  in  the  even  ba- 
lancing of  our  own  dignity  and  that  of  others,  as  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Livy,  (though  not  meant  for  this  purpose)  in 
that  description  which  he  gives  of  personal  character.  "Lest 
I  should  appear  (says  he)  either  arrogant  or  servile,  whereof 
the  one  were  to  forget  the  liberty  of  others,  the  other  to  forget 
my  own."^  On  the  other  side,  if  behaviour  and  outward 
carriage  be  intended  too  much,  it  may  pass  into  a  deformed  and 
sjiurious  affectation.  "  And  then,  what  is  more  uncomely  than 
to  bring  the  manners  of  the  stage  into  the  business  of  life? '' 
And  even  if  it  proceed  not  to  that  faulty  extreme,  yet  too  much 
time  is  consumed  in  these  frivolous  matters,  and  the  mind 
is  employed  more  than  is  right  in  the  care  of  them.  And 
therefore  as  in  the  universities  preceptors  use  to  advise  young 

»  Ovid,  0e  Art  Am.  H.  812.:  — 

Let  not  your  looks  your  words  betray. 
»  De  Petit  Cons.  «  Clc.  Ep.  ad  Att  Ix.  12.  •  Livy,  xxiM.  12. 
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Students  from  too  iimch  company  keeping,  by  saying,  **  Friends 
are  the  thieves  of  time ; "  so  certsdnly  the  constant  attention  of 
the  mind  to  the  discretion  of  the  behaviour  is  a  great  thief  of 
more  serious  meditation.  Again  such  as  are  accomplished  in 
urbanity,  and  seem  as  formed  by  nature  for  that  alone,  generally 
find  satisfaction  enough  therein,  and  seldom  aspire  to  higher 
and  more  solid  virtue ;  whereas  those  who  are  conscious  of  a 
defect  in  this  point  seek  comeliness  by  reputation ;  for  where 
reputation  is,  there  almost  everything  is  becoming ;  but  where 
that  is  not,  it  must  be  supplied  by  manners  and  behaviour. 
Again  there  is  no  greater  nor  more  common  impediment  of 
action  than  an  overcurious  observance  of  external  decency, 
and  the  attendant  of  decency,  which  is  an  anxious  watching  of 
Time  and  Season.  For  as  Solomon  well  i)bserves,  ^^  He  that 
regards  the  winds  does  not  sow,  and  he  that  regards  the  clouds 
does  not  reap :  "  ^  a  man  must  make  his  opportunity  as  oft  as 
find  it.  To  conclude,  this  behaviour  is  as  the  garment  of  the 
mind,  and  ought  to  have  the  conditions  of  a  garment..  For  first, 
it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion ;  secondly,  it  should  not  be  too 
curious  or  costly ;  thirdly,  it  ought  to  be  so  framed,  as  to  best 
set  forth  any  virtue  of  the  mind,  and  supply  and  hide  any  de- 
formity ;  lastly,  and  above  all,  it  ought  not  be  too  strait,  so 
as  to  confine  the  mind  and  interfere  with  its  freedom  in 
business  and  action.  But  this  part  of  civil  knowledge  touching 
conversation  has  been  elegantly  handled,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  report  it  for  deficient 

>  Xocles.  Id.  4. 
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CHAP.  11. 


The  Division  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Negotiation  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  Scattered  Occasions  and  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Advancement  in  Life. —  Example  of  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Scattered  Occasions  from  some  of  tlie  Proverbs  of 
Solomon*  — Precepts  concerning  Advancement  in  Life. 

The  Doctrine  concerning  Negotiation  is  divided  into  the 
Doctrine  concerning  Scattered  OccasionSy  and  the  Doctrine 
concerning  Advancement  in  Life;  whereof  the  one  comprises 
all  variety  of  business^  and  is  as  it  were  the  secretary  for  the 
whole  department  of  life ;  the  other  merely  selects  and  suggests 
such  things  as  relate  to  the  improvement  of  a  man's  own 
fortune,  and  may  serve  each  man  for  a  private  notebook  or 
register  of  his  own  affairs.  But  before  I  descend  to  the  species, 
I  will  make  some  preparatory  remarks  touching  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning negotiation  in  general.  The  science  of  negotiation  has 
not  hitherto  been  handled  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject;  to  the  great  derogation  of  learning  and  the 
professors  thereof.  For  from  this  root  springs  chiefly  that  evil, 
with  which  the  learned  have  been  branded ;  ^^  That  there  is  no 
great  concurrence  between  learning  and  practical  wisdom^  For 
if  it  be  rightly  observed,  of  the  three  wisdoms  which  we  have 
set  down  to  pertain  to  civil  life,  the  wisdom  of  behaviour  is  by 
learned  men  for  the  most  part  despised,  as  a  thing  servile,  and 
moreover  an  enemy  to  meditation.  For  wisdom  of  government, 
it  is  true  that  as  often  as  learned  men  are  called  to  the  helm, 
they  acquit  themselves  well,  but  that  happens  to  few.  But  for 
the  wisdom  of  business  (of  which  I  am  now  speaking),  wherein 
man's  life  is  most  conversant,  there  are  no  books  at  all  written 
of  it,  except  some  few  civil  advertisements  collected  in  one  or 
two  little  volumes,  which  have  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  For  if  books  were  written  of  this  as  of  the 
oilier,  I  doubt  not  but  learned  men  with  but  little  experience 
would  far  excel  men  of  long  experience  without  learning,  and 
ontshoot  them  (as  they  say)  in  their  own  bow. 

Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  matter  of  this 
knowledge  should  be  so  variable  that  it  falls  not  under  pre- 
cept ;  for  it  is  much  less  infinite  than  that  science  of  govern- 
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ment^  which  notwithstanding  we  see  is  excellently  laboured  and 
reduced.  Of  this  kind  of  wisdom  it  seems  some  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  the  best  times  were  professors :  for  Cicero  reports 
that  a  little  before  his  age  senators  who  had  most  name  and 
opinion  for  wisdom  and  practice  in  affairs  (as  Coruncanius, 
Curius^  Laelius^  and  many  others)  used  to  walk  at  certain  hours 
in  the  Forum,  where  they  might, give  audience  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  who  would  consult  with  them  not  merely  on  subjects 
of  law  but  on  all  sorts  of  business ;  as  on  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  the  education  of  a  son,  the  purchase  of  a  farm,  a 
contract,  accusation,  defence,  and  every  other  occasion  incident 
to  man's  life.*  Whence  it  appears  that  there  is  a  wisdom  of 
counsel  and  advice  even  in  private  causes,  arising  out  of  a 
universal  insight  and  experience  of  the  affairs  of  the  world ; 
which  is  used  indeed  upon  particular  causes,  but  is  gathered  by 
general  observation  of  causes  of  like  nature.  For  so  we  see 
in  that  book  which  Cicero  wrote  to  his  brother, "  on  Canvassing 
for  the  Consulship"*  (being  the  only  book  of  particular  business 
that  I  know  written  by  the  ancients),  although  it  especially 
concerned  an  action  then  on  foot,  yet  it  contained  many  politic 
axioms  which  prescribe  not  only  a  temporary  but  a  perpetual 
direction  in  the  case  of  popular  elections.  But  of  this  kind 
there  is  nothing  any  way  comparable  to  those  Aphorisms  com- 
posed by  Solomon  the  King,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  testify, 
"  that  his  heart  was  as  the  sands  of  the  sea ; "'  for  as  the  sands  of 
the  sea  encompass  all  the  coasts  of  the  earth,  so  did  his  wisdom  em- 
brace all  things  human  as  well  as  divine.  But  in  these  Aphorisms, 
besides  those  of  a  theological  character,  there  are  not  a  few 
excellent  civil  precepts  and  cautions,  springing  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  wisdom  and  extending  to  much  variety  of  occasions. 
Wherefore  seeing  I  set  down  this  knowledge  of  scattered  occa- 
sions (which  is  the  first  part  of  the  knowledge  touching  negotia- 
tion) among  the  deficients,  I  will  stay  awhile  upon  it  according 
to  my  custom,  and  offer  to  consideration  an  example  of  the  same, 
taken  from  the  ^Aphorisms  or  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Nor  in 
my  opinion  can  I  be  with  reason  blamed  for  seeking  a  politic 
meaning  in  one  of  the  Sacred  writers ;  for  if  those  commen- 
taries were  extant  which  this  same  Solomon  wrote  touching  the 
nature  of  things,  (wherein  he  treated  of  every  vegetable,  from 

*  Cicero,  De  OraL  ill.  33.  «  De  Petit.  Consulatus.  «  1  Kings.  !v.  29. 
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the  moss  upon  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon^  and  likewise 
of  all  animals),  *  it  would  surely  be  lawful  to  interpret  tliem 
in  a  natural  sense ;  and  therefore  we  may  here  use  the  same 
liberty  in  matters  political. 

An  Example  of  a  portion  of  the  doctrine  concerning  scattered 
occasions^  taken  from  some  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 

PEOVEBB. 

(1.)  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.^ 
JSxplanation. 

If  the  anger  of  a  prince  or  a  superior  be  kindled  against 
you,  and  it  is  your  turn  to  speak,  Solomon  gives  two  directions: 
first,  "  that  an  answer  be  made,''  and  secondly,  ^^  that  it  be 
soft;"  the  former  whereof  contains  three  precepts.  First,  to 
beware  of  a  sullen  and  obstinate  silence,  which  either  takes  the 
fault  entirely  on  yourself,  as  if  you  had  no  answer  to  make ; 
or  secretly  impugns  your  superior  of  injustice,  insinuating  that 
his  ears  are  not  open  to  a  defence,  though  a  just  one.  Secondly, 
to  beware  of  postponing  the  matter  and  demanding  another 
time  for  defence ;  which  either  conveys  the  same  impression  as 
the  preceding  one,  that  your  superior  is  carried  away  by  too 
great  an  excitement  of  temper;  or  plainly  intimates  that  having 
no  answer  ready  you  are  meditating  a  false  and  artificiai 
defence.  Wherefore  it  will  ever  be  the  best  course  to  bring 
forward  something  in  excuse  directly  as  the  occasion  arises. 
Thirdly,  that  an  answer  at  all  events  be  made ;  not  a  simple 
confession  or  submission,  but  with  a  mixture  of  defence  and 
excuse;  for  a  different  course  is  unsafe,  except  with  very 
generous  and  noble  characters,  which  are  extremely  rare.  It 
follows  in  the  other  precept,  that  the  answer  be  soft,  not 
harsh  or  rough. 

PKOVERB. 

(2.)  A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  foolish  son,  and 
shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren.' 

Explanation. 
In  all  disordered  and  discordant  families  there  is  ever  some 
servant  or  humble  friend  of  great  influence,  who  acts  as  arbiter 
and  settles  their  disputes,  and  to  whom  on  that  account  both 

'  KiDg8,  iv.  33.  *  Prov.  xv.  1.  •  Prov.  xvii,  2. 
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the  whole  family  and  the  master  himself  are  subject.  Such  a 
man^  if  he  is  pursuing  his  own  interest,  foments  and  aggravates 
the  family  feuds ;  but  if  he  is  truly  faithful  and  upright  he 
deserves  a  great  reward ;  even  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the 
brothers,  or  at  least  to  have  the  direction  of  the  inheritance  in 
trust. 

PROVERB. 

(3.)  If  a  wise  man  contend  with  a  fool,  whether  he  rage  or 
laugh,  he  shall  find  no  rest.^ 

Explariaiion. 
We  are  often  advised  to  avoid  an  unequal  contest,  meaning 
that  we  should  not  contend  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for 
ns.  But  the  advice  here  given  by  Solomon  is  no  less  useful, 
"  Not  to  contend  with  one  that  is  unworthy  ; "  for  herein  the 
chances  are  altogether  unequal ;  seeing  it  is  no  victory  to  con- 
quer, and  a  great  disgrace  to  be  conquered.  And  it  makes  no 
difference  in  this  kind  of  contest,  whether  we  take  it  in  jest, 
or  in  scorn  and  contempt ;  for,  whichever  way  we  turn,  we 
must  lose  in  dignity  and  can  no  ways  quit  ourselves  well  of 
it.  But  the  worst  of  all  is  if,  as  Solomon  says,  our  adversary 
has  somewhat  of  the  fool  in  him,  that  is,  if  he  be  bold  and  pre- 
sumptuous. 

PROVERB. 

(4.)  Lend  not  thine  ear  to  all  words  that  are  spoken,  lest 
tho.u  hear  thy  servant  curse  thee.^ 

Explanation. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  what  confusion  is  created  in  life  by  a 
useless  curiosity  about  the  things  which  concern  us ;  that  is, 
when  we  set  to  work  to  inquire  into  those  secrets  which  when 
discovered  produce  uneasiness  of  mind,  but  are  of  no  use  to 
forward  our  designs.  For  first  there  ensues  vexation  and  dis- 
quiet of  mind,  seeing  all  things  human  are  full  of  treachery  and 
ingratitude.  And  therefore  if  we  could  obtain  a  magic  glass 
wherein  we  might  view  all  the  enmities  and  all  the  hostile  designs 
that  are  at  work  against  us,  it  were  better  for  us  to  throw  it 
down  at  once  and  break  it  to  pieces  ;  for  these  matters  are  but  as 
the  rustling  of  leaves,  and  have  short  duration.  Secondly, 
this  curiosity  overcharges  the  mind  with  suspicions,  a  thing 

*  Prov.  xxix.  9.  '  Ecdes.  viL  21. 
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whicb  mine  counsels,  and  renders  them  inconstant  and  per- 
plexed. Thirdly,  it  often  renders  permanent  those  very  evils 
which  would  otherwise  blow  over ;  for  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  alarm  the  consciences  of  men ;  who,  if  they  imagine  them- 
selves undetected,  may  come  to  a  better  mind ;  but  if  they  per- 
ceive that  they  are  discovered,  they  repel  mischief  with  mischief. 
Bighdy  therefore  was  it  considered  great  wisdom  in  Pompey 
that  he  burned  all  Sertorius's  papers  unperused  either  by  him- 
self or  others.^ 

PROYEBB. 

(5.)  Poverty  comes  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  want  as  an 
armed  man.^ 

£!xpIanahon. 

It  18  elegantly  described  in  this  proverb,  how  the  shipwreck 
of  fortunes  comes  upon  prodigals  and  those  that  are  careless  of 
their  estates ;  for  debt  and  diminution  of  capital  come  on 
at  first  slowly  and  step  by  step  like  a  traveller,  and  are  scarce 
perceived ;  but  soon  after  want  rushes  in  like  an  armed  man, 
00  strong  and  powerful  as  no  longer  to  be  resisted ;  for  it  was 
rightly  said  by  the  ancients,  ^^  that  necessity  was  of  all  things 
the  strongest.^'  Wherefore  we  must  meet  the  traveller  on  his 
way,  but  against  the  armed  man  we  must  fortify. 

PEOVEBB. 

(6.)  He  that  instructs  a  scorner  gets  to  himself  shame,  and 
he  that  rebukes  the  wicked  gets  himself  a  blot.^ 

JSxpIanatian. 
This  agrees  with  the  command  of  our  Saviour,  "  not  to  cast 
pearls  before  swine,"  ^  but  a  difference  is  made  between  the  actions 
of  instruction  and  reproof;  and  also  between  the  persons  of  the 
scorner  and  the  wicked;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
return ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  labour  is  but  lost,  in  the  latter 
it  is  repaid  with  a  stain  and  blot.  For  when  a  man  informs  and 
instructs  a  scorner,  in  the  first  place  he  loses  his  time;  and 
secondly,  the  attempt  is  laughed  at  by  others  as  a  vain  thing 
and  labour  misapplied ;  and  lastly,  the  scorner  himself  despises 
the  knowledge  which  he  has  received.  But  there  is  greater 
danger  in  the  reproval  of  the  wicked;   for  not  only  does  a 

'  Plut.  hi  Pomp.  r.  20.;  atid  In  Sertor.  c.  27.  •  Prov.  vi.  11. 
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wicked  man  lend  no  ear  to  advice^  but  turns  again  on  his 
reprover,  whom  being  now  made  odious  to  him  he  either 
directly  assails  with  abuse,  or  afterwards  traduces  to  others. 

PBOVBEB. 

(7.)  A  wise  son  makes  a  glad  father,  but  a  foolish  son  is  the 
heaviness  of  his  mother.^ 

Explanation, 

Here  are  distinguished  the  domestic  comforts  and  tribulations 
of  a  father  and  mother  respectively,  touching  their  children. 
For  a  wise  and  prudent  son  is  of  most  comfort  to  the  father,  who 
knows  the  value  of  virtue  better  than  the  mother,  and  accord- 
ingly has  more  joy  in  the  virtuous  inclination  of  his  son; 
he  may  feel  a  satisfaction  also  in  the  course  he  has  pursued, 
whereby  he  has  brought  up  his  son  so  well  and  implanted 
sound  morality  in  him  by  precept  and  example.  But  the  mother 
has  most  sorrow  and  discomfort  at  the  ill  fortune  of  her  son,  both 
because  the  affection  of  a  mother  is  more  gentle  and  tender,  and 
because  she  is  conscious  perhaps  that  she  has  spoiled  and  cor- 
rupted him  by  her  indulgence. 

PBOVEBB. 

(8.)  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the 
wicked  shall  rot.' 

Explanation. 

A  distinction  is  here  made  between  the  character  of  the  good 
and  the  bad  after  death.  For  when  the  envy  which  carped  at 
the  reputation  of  the  good  in  their  lifetime  is  quenched,  their 
name  forthwith  shoots  up  and  flourishes,  and  their  praises  daily 
increase ;  but  for  the  wicked,  though  their  reputation  through 
the  favour  of  their  friends  and  partizans  last  for  a  time,  yet  soon 
it  turns  into  contempt,  and  in  the  end  their  fleeting  glory 
changes  into  infamy  and  as  it  were  a  foul  and  noxious  odour. 

PROVEBB. 

(9.)  He  that  troubles  his  own  house  shall  inherit  the  wind.3 

Explanation. 
A  very  useful  admonition,  touching  domestic  discords  and 
disturbances.     For  many  from  the  separation  of  their  wives,  the 

'  Prov.  X.  1.  '  Prov.x.  7.  ■  Prov.  xJ.29. 
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disinheritiDg  of  their  cliildren,  the  frequent  changes  in  their 
family,  promise  to  themselyes  great  things ;  as  if  they  would 
thence  obtain  peace  of  mind  and  a  better  management  of  their 
affidrs ;  but  commonly  their  hopes  vanish  into  the  winds.  For 
both  those  changes  generally  turn  out  ill,  and  such  disturbers 
of  their  family  often  experience  trouble  and  ingratitude  from 
Aose  whom  to  the  neglect  of  others  they  select  and  adopt;  nay 
further,  they  thus  draw  upon  themselves  ill  reports  and  dis- 
honourable rumours;  for  it  is  well  said  by  Cicero,  ** Every 
man's  reputation  proceeds  from  those  of  his  own  household.''' 
And  both  these  evils  Solomon  elegantly  expresses  by  ^^the 
inheritance  of  the  winds ; "  for  both  the  disappointment  of  ex- 
pectation and  the  raising  of  rumours  are  not  imaptly  compared 
to  winds. 

PBOVEBB. 

(10.)  Better  is  the  end  of  a  speech  than  the  beginning 
thereof.* 

|-  Explanation. 

This  proverb  reproves  a  very  common  error,  not  only  of 
those  who  make  an  especial  study  of  words,  but  even  of  the 
more  wise  and  prudent ;  which  is,  that  men  are  more  careful  of 
die  entrances  and  commencement  of  their  speeches  than  of  the 
end,  and  study  more  diligently  the  prefaces  and  inducements  than 
the  conclusions  and  issues ;  whereas  for  the  former,  they  ought 
not  indeed  to  neglect  them,  but  the  latter  as  being  of  far  greater 
importance  they  ought  to  have  ready  prepared  and  arranged  at 
hand ;  considering  within  themselves  and  endeavouring  as  much 
as  possible  to  anticipate  what  shall  be  the  end  of  their  speech,  and 
how  their  business  may  be  advanced  and  ripened  thereby.  Nor 
is  this  all ;  for  it  is  not  only  proper  to  study  perorations  and 
conclusions  of  such  speeches  as  relate  to  the  business  itself,  but 
also  to  be  prepared  with  some  discourse  which  may  be  conveni- 
ently and  gracefully  thrown  in  at  the  close,  although  foreign  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  Indeed  I  knew  two  great  and  wise  council- 
lors on  whom  the  weight  of  business  principally  rested,  with 
whom  it  was  a  constant  care  and  especial  art,  whenever  they 
conferred  with  their  princes  on  matters  of  state,  not  to  end  their 
discourse  with  matters  relating  to  the  business  itself,  but  always 

'  De  Petit.  Con?.  5. 
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by  way  of  dlyertiesement  to  draw  it  away  to  some  jest  or  some 
agreeable  news,  and  so  end  by  washing  off  (as  the  proverb  has 
it)  their  salt  water  discourses  with  fresh.  ^  Nor  was  this  the 
least  valuable  of  their  arts. 

PBOVEBB. 

(11.)  As  dead  flies  do  cause  the  best  ointment  to  stink,  so 
does  a  little  folly  him  that  is  in  reputation  for  wisdom  and 
honour.^ 

Explanation. 

It  is  a  very  hard  and  unhappy  condition  (as  the  Proverb  well 
remarks)  of  men  pre-eminent  for  virtue,  that  their  errors,  be 
they  ever  so  trifling,  are  never  excused.  But  as  in  the  clearest 
diamond  every  little  cloud  or  speck  catches  and  displeases  the 
eye,  which  in  a  less  perfect  stone  would  hardly  be  discerned ; 
so  in  men  of  remarkable  virtue  the  slightest  faults  are  seen, 
talked  of,  and  severely  censured,  which  in  ordinary  men  would 
either  be  entirely  unobserved,  or  readily  excused.  Hence  a 
little  folly  in  a  very  wise  man,  a  small  oflTence  in  a  very  good 
man,  a  slight  impropriety  in  a  man  of  polite  and  elegant  manners 
detracts  greatly  from  their  character  and  reputation ;  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  no  bad  policy  for  eminent  men  to  mingle  some 
harmless  absurdities  with  tlieir  actions;  so  that  they  may 
retain  some  liberty  for  themselves,  and  make  small  defects 
less  distinguishable. 

PBOYEBB. 

(12.)  Scornful  men  bring  a  city  to  destruction,  but  wise  men 
turn  away  wrath.* 

Explanation, 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Solomon  in  his  description  of  men 
formed  as  it  were  by  nature  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of 
states,  should  have  selected  the  character,  not  of  a  proud  and 
insolent,  not  of  a  tyrannical  and  cruel,  not  of  a  rash  and  violent, 
not  of  a  wicked  and  impious,  not  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive, 
not  of  a  seditious  and  turbulent,  not  of  an  incontinent  and 
sensual,  not  finally  of  a  foolish  and  incapable  person,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  a  scorner.  And  this  selection  is  worthy  of  the  wisdom 
of  a  king  who  well  knew  how  states  were  overthrown  or  prc- 

»  i:nism.  Adag.  HI.  8.  26.  ^  Ecclw.  x.  1.  /  Prov.  xxix.  a 
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sensed ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  greater  danger  to  kingdoms  and 
states  than  that  councillors  or  senators  and  those  who  stand  at  the 
helm  should  be  of  a  scornful  disposition.  For  such  men  ever 
undervalue  dangers,  that  they  may  appear  bold  councillors,  and 
insult  those  who  make  a  j  ust  estimate  of  them,  as  cowards.  They 
sneer  at  seasonable  delays  and  careful  discussions  in  consultation 
and  deliberation,  as- mere  matter  of  oratory,  full  of  weariness, 
and  contributing  nothing  to  the  completion  of  business.  As 
for  reputation,  with  a  view  to  which  the  counsels  of  princes 
ought  to  be  specially  framed,  they  despise  it  as  the  breath  of 
the  people,  that  will  quickly  be  blown  away.  They  make  no 
more  account  of  the  power  and  authority  of  laws,  than  of  cob- 
webs which  ought  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  more  important 
business.  Counsels  and  precautions  looking  far  into  the 
future  they  despise  as  dreams  and  melancholy  apprehensions. 
They  scorn  with  gibes  and  jests  men  of  real  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, of  great  minds,  and  deep  judgment.  In  short,  they 
weaken  all  the  foundations  of  civil  government ;  a  thing  the 
more  to  be  attended  to,  because  the  mischief  is  wrought,  not 
openly,  but  by  secret  engines  and  intrigues ;  and  the  matter  is  not 
yet  regarded  by  men  with  as  much  apprehension  as  it  deserves. 

PEOVERB. 

(13.)  A  prince  who  readily  hearkens  to  lies,  has  all  his 
servants  wicked.^ 

Explanatioru 

When  the  prince  is  one  who  lends  an  easy  and  credulous 
ear  without  diacemment  to  whisperers  and  informers,  there 
breathes  as  it  were  from  the  king  himself  a  pestilent  air,  which 
corrupts  and  infects  all  his  servants*  Some  probe  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  prince,  and  increase  them  with  false  tales; 
others  excite  in  him  passions  of  envy,  especially  against  the  most 
virtuous  objects ;  others  seek  to  wash  away  their  own  vileness 
and  evil  consciences  by  accusing  others ;  others  make  way  for 
the  honours  and  wishes  of  their  frieuds  by  traducing  and  ca- 
lumniating their  opponents;  while  others  get  up  stage  plots  and  a 
number  of  the  like  fables  against  their  enemies.  These  are  the 
machinations  of  servants  who  are  of  a  more  dishonest  nature. 
But  those  also  who  are  naturally  of  greater  honesty  and  prin- 

'  Trov  xxlx.  12, 
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ciple,  when  they  find  no  safeguard  in  their  inpocence  (the  prince 
not  being  able  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood),  throw  off 
their  honesty,  and  catching  the  court  breezes  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  where  they  blow.  **  For,"  as  Tacitus  says  of 
Claudius,  "  there  is  no  safety  with  that  prince,  who  has  nothing 
in  his  mind,  but  what  others  put  into  it."  ^  And  Comines  well 
remarks,  "  It  is  better  to  be  the  servant  of  a  prince  whose 
suspicions  have  no  end,  than  of  one  whose  credulity  has  no 
measure."  * 

PEOVERB. 

(14.)  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast,  but 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.' 

Explanation. 
There  is  implanted  in  man  by  nature  a  noble  and  excellent 
spirit  of  compassion,  that  extends  itself  even  to  the  brutes 
which  by  the  divine  ordinance  are  subject  to  his  command. 
This  compassion  therefore  has  a  certain  analogy  with  that  of  a 
prince  towards  his  subjects.  Moreover  it  is  most  true,  that  the 
nobler  a  soul  is,  the  more  objects  of  compassion  it  has.  For 
narrow  and  degenerate  spirits  think  that  these  things  concern 
them  not ;  but  the  spirit  which  forms  a  nobler  portion  of  the 
universe  has  a  feeling  of  communion  with  them.  Whence  wB  see 
that  under  the  old  law  there  were  many  conunandments,  not  so 
much  purely  ceremonial  as  institutions  of  mercy ;  as  was  that 
of  not  eating  the  flesh  with  the  blood  thereof,  and  the  like. 
The  Essenes  and  Pythagoreans  even  abstained  altogether  from 
eating  flesh :  and  the  same  superstition  still  prevails  among  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  Nay,  the  Turks, 
though  by  race  and  habits  a  cruel  and  bloody  people,  yet  are 
wont  to  give  alms  to  brute  creatures,  and  cannot  endure  to  see 
them  ill  used  or  tortured.  But  lest  these  things  which  we 
have  mentioned  should  seem  to  countenance  every  kind  of 
mercy,  Solomon  wisely  adds,  "  That  the  mercies  of  die  wicked 
are  cruel."  Such  is  the  sparing  to  use  the  sword  of  justice 
upon  wicked  and  guilty  men ;  which  kind  of  mercy  is  more 
cruel  than  cruelty  itstlf;  for  cruelty  is  only  practised  upon  in- 
dividual persons,  but  this  mercy  to  crime  by  granting  impunity 
arms  and  lets  loose  upon  the  innocent  the  whole  army  of  villains. 

»  Annals,  xii.  3.  *  Histoire  de  Comines,  i.  16.  ■  Prov.  xil,  10. 
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PROVERB. 

(15.)  A  fool  utters  all  his  mind,  but  a  wise  man  reserves 
something  for  the  future.* 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  seems  to  be  especially  aimed  not  at  the  levity 
of  foolish  men,  who  with  equal  readiness  let  out  what  should 
be  uttered,  and  what  should  be  concealed ;  not  at  that  plain 
speaking,  with  which  they  inveigh  without  discrimination  and 
judgment  against  everybody  and  everything;  not  at  that  talk- 
ativeness, whereby  they  weary  others  usque  ad  nauseam ;  but 
at  another  fault  which  Is  less  observed,  namely,  a  method  of  dis- 
course of  all  others  most  unwise  and  Impolitic ;  I  mean,  when  a 
man  In  private  conversation  so  frames  his  discourse  as  to  produce 
whatsoever  he  has  to  say  pertinent  to  the  matter  In  hand  all  at 
once  and  In  a  breath,  without  any  stop  or  pause.  Now  this  Is  a 
great  impediment  to  business.  For  In  the  first  place  a  speech 
that  is  broken  and  let  fall  part  by  part  makes  far  more  Impres- 
sion dian  a  continuous  one ;  because  in  the  latter  the  matters 
touched  are  not  distinctly  and  severally  apprehended  and 
weighed ;  and  they  have  not  time  enough  to  settle ;  but  one 
rea^son  drives  out  another  before  It  has  taken  firm  hold. 
Secondly,  no  one  Is  endowed  with  such  powerful  and  persuasive 
eloquence  as  with  the  first  stroke  of  his  discourse  to  make  his 
listeners  dumb  and  speechless,  but  the  other  party  vnll  always 
have  some  answer  to  make,  and  will  perhaps  raise  objections ; 
and  then  it  falls  out,  that  the  arguments  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  refutation  or  reply,  having  being  used  and  tasted 
beforehand,  lose  their  strength  and  grace.  Thirdly,  if  a  man 
does  not  use  all  his  arguments  at  once,  but  delivers  them  in  parts, 
throwing  in  one  after  the  other,  he  will  detect  by  the  counte- 
nance and  answer  of  his  opponent  how  each  is  taken,  and  what 
effect  It  produces,  and  he  may  thence  take  warning  what  to 
suppress  and  what  to  select  In  that  which  is  to  follow. 

PROVERB. 

(16.)  If  the  spirit  of  the  ruler  rise  up  against  thee,  leave  not 
thy  place ;  for  management  pacifies  great  offences.^ 

Explanation, 
This  proverb  directs  a  man  how  to  behave  when  he  has  in- 

•  Prov.  xxlx.  11.  «  Ecclc8.  x.  4. 
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curred  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  his  prince^  and  contains 
two  precepts ;  first,  that  he  resign  not  his  place ;  and  secondly, 
that  he  carefully  and  prudently  apply  himself  to  the  remedy,  as 
he  would  in  the  case  of  a  serious  disease.  For  generally,  when 
men  perceive  the  anger  of  princes  stirred  against  them,  partly 
through  impatience  of  disgrace,  partly  that  they  may  not  by 
their  presence  irritate  the  wound,  and  partly  that  their  princes 
may  see  their  sorrow  and  contrition,  they  withdraw  from  Uieir 
offices  and  appointments,  nay  sometimes  they  resign  their  places 
and  dignities  into  his  hands.  But  Solomon  censures  this  remedy 
as  injurious,  and  with  good  reason.  For  in  the  first  place  it 
makes  the  disgrace  too  public,  whereby  enemies  and  enviers 
become  the  bolder  to  attack,  and  friends  the  more  timid  to 
assist.  Secondly,  it  thus  happens  that  the  anger  of  the 
prince,  which  if  it  had  not  been  divulged  might  have  died 
a  way  of  its  own  accord,  is  more  deeply  rooted  and  having  as 
it  were  commenced  by  displacing  the  person  proceeds  to  his 
overthrow.  Lastly,  this  resignation  savours  somewhat  of  a 
malcontent  spirit  and  one  offended  with  the  times,  which  ag- 
gravates anger  with  suspicion.  The  precepts  for  the  remedy 
are  these ;  first,  let  a  man  take  care  above  all  things  neither 
by  dullness  on  the  one  hand  nor  high  spirit  on  the  other  to  let 
it  appear  that  he  is  insensible  to  the  indignation  of  the  prince, 
or  not  properly  affected  by  it :  that  is,  let  him  compose  his 
countenance  not  to  a  sullen  gloom  but  to  a  grave  and  modest  sad- 
ness ;  and  in  all  his  duties  and  actions  let  him  exhibit  less  cheer- 
fulness and  pleasure.  It  will  be  also  advantageous  for  him  to 
engage  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  some  friend  with  the 
prince,  who  should  take  occasion  at  fit  times  to  insinuate  how 
deeply  the  offender  is  grieved.  Secondly,  let  him  carefully  avoid 
avoid  all,  even  the  slightest  occasions,  which  may  lead  to 
the  reopening  of  the  subject  of  offence,  or  draw  upon  hun 
fresh  indignation  or  open  rebuke,  for  whatever  cause,  from 
the  prince.  Thirdly,  let  him  diligently  seek  for  every  occa- 
sion of  making  hb  services  acceptable  to  the  prince,  that  he 
may  both  show  an  anxious  wish  to  redeem  his  past  fault,  and 
that  the  prince  may  perceive  of  how  good  a  servant  he  will 
be  deprived  if  he  lo^jes  him.  Fourthly,  let  him  either  contrive 
to  transfer  the  fault  to  others,  or  insinuate  that  it  was  com- 
mitted with  no  bad  intention,  or  even  let  him  point  out  the 
malice  of  those  who  complained  of  him  to  the  kmg  or  exag- 
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gerated  the  matter  more  than  it  deserved.     Lastly,  let  him  be 
watchful  in  everything,  and  intent  on  the  remedy. 

PROVERB. 

(17.)  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  is  just,  then  comes  the 
other  side,  and  searches  him.* 

Explanation. 
In  every  cause  the  first  information,  if  it  have  dwelt  for  a 
little  in  the  judge's  mind,  takes  deep  root  and  colours  and  takes 
possession  of  it ;  insomuch  that  it  will  hardly  be  washed  out, 
unless  either  some  clear  falsehood  be  detected  in  the  matter  of 
the  information,  or  some  deceit  in  the  statement  thereof.  A 
bare  and  simple  defence,  though  it  be  just  and  of  greater 
weight,  will  hardly  counterbalance  the  prejudice  of  the  first  in- 
formation, or  restore  to  an  equilibrium  the  scales  of  justice  which 
have  once  inclined.  Wherefore  as  it  is  safest  for  the  judge  to 
know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  till  both  parties  are 
heard  together,  so  it  is  the  best  course  for  the  defendant,  if  he 
finds  the  judge  prejudiced,  to  apply  himself,  as  far  as  the  case 
allows,  to  detect  some  fraud  or  deceit  employed  by  the  opposite 
party  to  abuse  the  judge. 

PROVERB. 

(18.)  He  that  delicately  brings  up  his  servant  from  a  child, 
shall  afterwards  find  him  insolent.^ 

Explanation, 
According  to  the  advice  of  Solomon,  princes  and  masters 
ought  to  keep  a  measure  in  conferring  grace  and  favour  on  their 
servants.  In  this  three  points  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  that  the 
promotion  be  by  steps,  and  not  by  jumps ;  secondly,  that  they 
be  accustomed  to  an  occasional  disappointment ;  and  thirdly,  as 
Machiavelli  well  advises^  that  they  should  have  ever  before 
their  eyes  some  ulterior  object  of  ambition.'  Otherwise  princes 
will  be  requited  by  their  servants  with  disrespect  and  contumacy 
instead  of  duty  and  gratitude ;  for  sudden  promotion  begets  in- 
solence; continual  obtaining  of  desires  begets  impatience  of 
refusal ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  further  to  aspire  to,  there  will 
be  an  absence  of  alacrity  and  industry. 

»  Prov.  xvlli  17. 

*  Prov.  xzix.  21.     The  English  version  has,  **  Shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the 
length.'' 

*  Ct  Mach.  n  Princ.  22. 
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PROVERB. 
(19.)  Seest  thou  a  man  swift  of  despatch?  he  shall  stand 
before  kings^  and  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  mean.' 

Explanation, 
Of  all  the  qualities  which  kings  especially  look  to  and  require 
in  the  choice  of  their  servants,  that  of  despatch  and  energy  in 
the  transactions  of  business  is  the  most  acceptable.  .  Men  of 
deep  wisdom  are  objects  of  jealousy  to  kings,  as  being  too  close 
observers,  and  being  able  to  use  their  abilities  as  an  engine 
to  turn  and  wind  their  masters  against  their  will  and  knowledge. 
Popular  men  are  disliked  as  standing  in  the  light  of  kings  and 
drawing  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  themselves.  Men  of  great 
spirit  and  courage  are  often  accounted  turbulent  and  over-daring. 
Men  of  honour  and  integrity  are  reputed  unmanageable  and 
not  pliant  enough  to  all  their  masters'  commands.  Lastly,  there 
is  no  other  virtue  which  does  not  present  some  shadow  of  offence 
to  the  minds  of  kings.  Expedition  in  the  execution  of  their 
commands  is  the  only  one  which  contains  nothing  that  is  not 
acceptable.  Moreover  the  minds  of  kings  are  hasty  and  im- 
patient of  delay ;  for  they  imagine  that  they  have  power  to  do 
what  they  will;  all  they  want  is,  that  it  be  done  quickly; 
whence  of  all  things  despatch  is  most  pleasing  to  them. 

PROVERB. 

(20.)  I  considered  all  the  living  which  walk  under  the  sun, 
with  the  second  child  who  shall  rise  in  his  stead.^ 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  remarks  upon  the  vanity  of  men,  who  are  wont  to 
crowd  around  the  appointed  heirs  of  princes.  The  root  hereof 
is  in  that  madness,  deeply  implanted  by  nature  in  human 
minds,  of  being  too  fond  of  their  own  hopes.  For  there  is 
scarcely  any  one  but  takes  more  delight,  in  what  he  hopes  for 
than  in  what  he  has.  Novelty  also  is  very  pleasing  to  man,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  after.  Now  in  a  prince's  heir  hope  and  novelty  are 
combined.  And  this  proverb  implies  the  same  as  that  which 
was  said  of  old,  first  by  Pompey  to  Sylla,  and  afterwards  by 
Tiberius  respecting  Macro.  "  That  there  be  more  who  worship 
the  rising  than  the  setting  sun."'   And  yet  princes  are  not  much 

»  Prov.  icxil.  29.  •  Eccles.  iv.  16. 

•  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  46.,  and  Plut  In  Pomp.  c.  14. 
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disturbed  at  this,  nor  do  they  care  much  for  it,  as  neither  Sylla 
nor  Tiberius  did ;  but  they  rather  scorn  the  fickleness  of  man- 
kind, and  do  not  care  to  strive  with  dreams ;  and  hope,  as  was 
said,  is  but  the  dream  of  a  waking  man.' 

PROVERB. 

(2 1.)  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men  within  it;  and  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  round 
against  it,  and  besieged  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor 
wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man.^ 

Explanation, 
This  proverb  notes  the  corrupt  and  ungrateful  nature  of  man- 
kind, who  in  distress  and  adversity  have  commonly  recourse  to 
the  wise  and  active  men,  whom  they  formerly  held  in  contempt ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  storm  has  passed  over,  they  are  found  un- 
grateful to  their  preservers.  Machiavelli  might  well  make  it 
a  question,  "Which  was  more  ungrateful  to  their  benefactors, 
a  prince  or  a  people  ?  "  ^  but  meanwhile  he  implies  that  both 
are  guilty  of  ingratitude.  But  the  ingratitude  of  the  prince  or 
the  people  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this ;  there  is  added  the 
envy  of  nobles,  who  are  secretly  displeased  with  the  issue 
though  fortunate  and  prosperous,  because  it  did  not  originate  in 
themselves ;  whence  they  both  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  work, 
and  depress  the  author. 

PROVERB. 

(22.)  The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns.^ 

Explanation, 
This  proverb  very  elegantly  expresses  the  fact,  that  sloth  is 
in  the  end  laborious.  Diligence  and  careful  preparation  remove 
the  obstacles  against  which  the  foot  would  otherwise  stumble, 
and  smooth  the  path  before  it  is  entered ;  but  he  who  is  sluggish 
and  defers  everything  to  the  last  moment  of  execution,  must 
needs  walk  every  step  as  it  were  amidst  briars  and  thorns,  which 
catch  and  stop  him.  This  likewise  may  be  noted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  family ;  wherein  if  care  and  forethought  be  used, 

>  Ct  QalntiL  vi.  2.  30.  *  EccL  ix.  14,  15. 

»  llCaoch.  Diflcoune,  i  29,  *  Prov.  xv.  19. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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everything  goes  on  smoothly  and  of  itself,  without  noise  and 
discord ;  but  if  they  be  wanting,  on  any  important  emergency 
everything  has  to  be  done  at  once,  the  servants  are  in  confusion, 
and  ,the  house  in  an  uproar. 

PBOVEEB. 

(23.)  To  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment  is  not  good; 
for,  for  a  piece  of  bread  will  that  man  forsd^e  the  truth.* 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  most  wisely  marks  that  in  a  judge  facility  of 
disposition  is  more  pernicious  than  bribery ;  for  it  is  not  every 
one  that  offers  a  bribe,  but  there  is  scarcely  a  case  wherein 
something  may  not  be  found  to  bias  the  mind  of  the  judge,  if  he 
be  a  respecter  of  persons.  One  man  will  be  respected  because 
he  is  popular ;  another  because  he  has  a  shrewd  tongue ;  an- 
other because  he  is  rich;  another  because  he  is  agreeable; 
another  because  he  is  recommended  by  a  friend.  In  fine,  where 
respect  of  persons  prevails,  there  will  be  unequal  measures  every- 
where, and  for  the  most  trifling  reason,  as  it  were  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  judgment  will  be  perverted. 

PROVERB. 

(24.)  A  poor  man  that  oppresses  the  poor,  is  like  a  sweeping 
rain,  which  causes  famine.^ 

JExplanation. 

This  proverb  was  anciently  figured  and  represented  under 
the  fable  of  the  full  and  hungry  horseleech  ;  for  the  oppression 
of  a  poor  and  hungry  man  is  far  more  severe  than  that  of  a  rich 
and  full  one,  inasmuch  as  the  former  practises  all  the  arts  of 
exactions,  and  searches  every  comer  for  money.  The  same 
used  also  to  be  likened  to  a  sponge,  which  when  dry  sucks  in 
strongly,  but  not  so  when  wet.  And  it  contains  a  useful 
warning  for  princes  and  peoples  ;  for  princes,  that  they  commit 
not  offices  or  the  government  of  provinces  to  needy  persons  and 
such  as  are  in  debt ;  for  peoples,  that  they  allow  not  their  rulers 
to  be  too  much  in  want  of  money. 

»  Prov,  xxvili  21.  «  Prov.  ncvili  8. 
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PROVERB. 

(25.)  A  righteous  man  falling  down  before  the  wicked  is  a^  a 
troubled  fountain  and  a  corrupt  spring.* 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  teaches  that  an  unjust  and  scandalous  judgment 
in  any  conspicuous  and  weighty  cause,  is  above  all  things  to  be 
avoided  in  a  state ;  especially  where  it  involves,  not  the  acquittal 
of  the  guilty,  but  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent.  For  par- 
ticular injuries  passing  unpunished  do  indeed  trouble  and  pollute 
the  waters  of  justice,  but  it  is  only  in  the  streamlets ;  whereas  un- 
just judgments,  such  ad  we  spoke  of,  infect  and  corrupt  the  very 
fountain-heads.  For  when  the  judgment  seat  takes  the  part  of 
injustice,  there  succeeds  a  state  of  general  robbery,  and  men 
turn  wolves  to  each  other,  according  to  the  adage.^ 

PROVERB. 

(26.)  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,  and  walk  not 
with  a  furious  man.^ 

Explanation* 
The  more  religiously  the  laws  of  friendship  are  to  be  observed 
and  honoured  among  good  men,  the  more  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  a  prudent  selection  of  friends  at  the  first.  Now  the 
disposition  and  manners  of  our  friends,  so  far  as  they  affect  our- 
selves only,  should  by  all  means  be  borne  with ;  but  when  they 
compel  us  to  alter  our  bearing  and  deportment  towards  other 
men,  the  condition  of  the  friendship  becomes  very  hard  and 
unfair.  Wherefore,  as  Solomon  advises,  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  peace  and  security  of  life  to  have  no  dealings 
with  passionate  men,  or  such  as  easily  engage  in  disputes  and 
quarrels ;  for  they  will  perpetually  involve  us  in  strife  and  fac- 
tion, so  that  we  shall  be  compelled  either  to  break  off  our 
friendship,  or  disregard  our  own  safety. 

PROVERB. 

(27.)  He  that  covers  a  transgression  seeks  friendship,  but  he 
that  repeats  a  matter  separates  very  friends.^ 

*  Prov.  zzv.  26.        *  Ensm.  Adag.  1.  1.  70.       "  Prov.  xxiL  24.        *  Frov.  xvU.  9. 
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Eacplanation. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  peace  and  reconciling  diifer- 
ences ;  the  one  begins  with  an  amnesty,  the  other  with  a  recital 
of  injuries,  combined  with  apologies  and  excuses.  Now,  I  re- 
member that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  wise  man  and  a  great 
politician,  that  *^  he  who  negotiates  a  peace,  without  recapitu- 
lating the  grounds  of  difference,  rather  deludes  the  minds  of  the 
parties  by  representing  the  sweetness  of  concord,  than  recon- 
ciles them  by  equitable  adjustment."  But  Solomon,  a  wiser  man 
than  he,  is  of  n  contrary  opinion,  approving  of  amnesty  and 
forbidding  recapitulation  of  the  past.  For  in  it  are  these 
disadvantages ;  it  is  as  the  chafing  of  a  sore ;  it  creates  the 
risk  of  a  new  quarrel,  (for  the  parties  will  never  agree  as  to 
the  proportions  of  injuries  on  either  side);  and  lastly,  it 
brings  it  to  a  matter  of  apologies ;  whereas  either  party  would 
rather  be  thought  to  have  forgiven  an  injury  than  to  have 
accepted  an  excuse. 

PROVERB. 

(28.)  In  every  good  work  there  is  abundance;  but  where 
there  are  many  words  there  is  commonly  penury.* 

Ejcplanation* 
Herein  Solomon  makes  a  distinction  between  the  fruit  of 
the  labour  of  the  hand  and  that  of  the  tongue ;  from  the  one 
proceeds  abundance,  from  the  other  penury.  For  it  gene- 
rally happens  that  they  who  talk  much,  boast  much,  and  make 
many  promises,  are  needy  persons,  who  make  no  profit  of  the 
things  whereof  they  discourse.  For  the  most  part  also  they  are 
no  ways  industrious  and  active  in  point  of  work,  but  merely  feed 
and  fill  themselves  with  words,  as  with  wind.  Surely,  as  the 
poet  says,  **  He  that  is  silent  is  sure: "  * — he  who  knows  that  he 
is  succeeding  in  what  he  is  about,  is  satisfied  and  holds  his 
tongue;  whereas  he  who  feels  that  he  has  got  hold  of  nothing 
but  wind,  betakes  himself  to  talking  and  boasting. 

PROVERB. 

(29.)  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.* 

Explanation. 
This  proverb  rebukes  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends,  who 

'  Prov,  xiv.  23.  *  Ovid,  Rem  Amor.  697.  •  Prov.  xxvli  5. 
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do  not  use  the  privilege  of  friendship  freely  and  boldly  to  ad- 
monish their  friends,  as  well  of  their  errors  as  their  dangers. 
**  What  can  I  do,"  says  a  man  of  this  character,  "  or  what  steps 
can  I  take  ?  I  love  him  as  much  as  any  one,  and  if  any  misfor- 
tane  were  to  befall  him  I  would  gladly  substitute  myself  in  his 
place ;  but  I  know  his  disposition  well ;  if  I  deal  freely  with 
him  I  shall  offend  him,  or  at  all  events  put  him  out  of  humour, 
and  do  no  good  by  it ;  and  I  should  sooner  estrange  him  from 
his  friendship  for  me,  than  from  those  things  which  he  has  fixed 
his  heart  upon."  Now  a  friend  of  this  sort  Solomon  reprehends 
as  weak  and  useless,  affirming  that  more  advantage  may  be 
gained  from  an  open  enemy  than  from  such  a  man ;  for  a  man 
may  chance  to  hear  by  way  of  reproach  from  an  enemy,  what 
the  friend  is  too  good-natured  to  utter. 

PROVEKB. 

(30.)  A  wise  man  looketh  well  to  his  ways,  but  a  fool  turneth 
to  deceit.* 

Explanation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wisdom ;  the  one  true  and  sound,  the 
other  degenerate  and  false,  which  Solomon  does  not  hesitate  to 
term  folly.  He  who  applies  himself  to  the  former  takes  heed 
of  his  own  ways,  foreseeing  dangers,  preparing  remedies,  em- 
ploying the  assistance  of  the  good,  guarding  himself  against  the 
wicked,  cautious  in  entering  upon  a  work,  not  unprepared  for  a 
retreat,  watchful  to  seize  opportunities,  strenuous  to  remove 
impediments,  and  attending  to  many  other  things  which  concern 
the  government  of  his  own  actions  and  proceedings.  But  the 
other  kind  is  entirely  made  up  of  deceits  and  cunning  tricks, 
laying  all  its  hopes  in  the  circumventing  of  others,  and  moulding 
them  to  its  pleasure ;  which  kind  the  proverb  denounces  as  being 
not  only  dishonest,  but  also  foolish.  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  among  the  things  which  are  in  our  own  power,  nor  does  it 
even  depend  on  any  certain  rule ;  but  fresh  stratagems  are  daily 
to  be  contrived,  as  the  old  ones  are  used  up  and  worn  out.  Se- 
condly, a  man  who  has  once  earned  a  character  for  deceit  and 
trickery,  entirely  loses  one  of  the  principal  instruments  of  business, 
which  is  credit ;  whence  he  will  find  everything  turn  out  other- 
wise than  he  expects.     Lastly,  these  very  arts,  however  fair  and 

>  Pro?,  xlv.  8.  16. 
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specious  they  may  appear,  generally  fail :  as  Tacitas  has  well 
remarked,  '^  Bold  and  crafty  counsels  are  &ir  in  promise,  hard 
in  execution,  and  unfortunate  in  issue."  ^ 

PROVERB. 

(31.)  Be  not  righteous  overmuch,  neither  nuike  thyself  over 
wbe ;  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  before  thy  time.^ 

Explanation. 
'* There  are  seasons,"  says  Tacitus',  *' wherein  great  virtues 
are  the  surest  causes  of  ruin."  And  upon  men  eminent  for 
virtue  and  justice  it  comes  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  long 
foreseen.  But  if  they  have  also  the  gift  of  wisdom,  that  is,  if 
they  are  cautious  and  watchful  for  their  own  safety,  they  gain 
this  advantage ;  that  their  ruin  comes  upon  them  all  at  once 
and  entirely  through  dark  and  secret  plots,  whereby  envy  is 
avoided,  and  destruction  assails  them  unawares.  But  with 
regard  to  that  overmuch  which  the  proverb  speaks  of,  (as  these 
are  not  the  words  of  a  Periander,  but  of  Solomon,  who,  though 
he  often  takes  notice  of  what  is  bad  in  human  life,  never  enjoins 
it,)  we  must  not  understand  it  of  virtue  itself  (in  which  there 
can  be  no  overmuch),  but  of  the  vain  and  invidious  affectation 
and  show  thereof.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  suggested 
by  Tacitus  in  speaking  of  Lepidus ;  placing  it  in  the  light  of 
a  miracle  that  he  never  uttered  a  servile  opinion,  and  yet  lived 
safely  in  such  dangerous  times :  ^*  The  thought  occurs  to  me,** 
says  he,  **  whether  these  things  are  controlled  by  fate,  or 
whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  steer  an  intermediate  course 
between  slavish  obedience  and  abrupt  contutnacy,  free  alike 
from  danger  and  from  indignity."  * 

PROVERB. 

(32.)  Give  opportunity  to  a  wise  man,  and  he  will  increase 
his  wisdom.* 

Explanation. 

Here  distinction  Is  made,  between  the  wisdom  which  is  grown 
and  ripened  into  a  true  habit,  and  that  which  floats  only  in  the 
conceit  of  the  brain,  or  is  boasted  in  talk  and  has  no  deep  root. 
The  former,  upon  occasion  presented  for  its  exercise,  is  instantly 

*  The  words  occur  in  Livy,  xxxv.  32.,  and  not  In  Tacitus.  '  Ecclcs.  vli,  16L 

«  Tac.  Uist.  i.  2.  *  Tac.  Ann.  Iv.  20.  *  Pror.  ix,  9. 
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excited,  made  alerts  and  enlarged,  so  that  it  appears  greater 
than  it  was ;  but  the  hitter,  which  before  the  occasion  was 
eager  and  active,  when  the  emergency  occurs,  becomes  amazed 
and  confused;  so  that  even  he  who  considered  himself  possessed 
of  it,  begins  to  doubt  whether  the  notions  he  had  formed  of  it 
were  not  mere  dreams  and  idle  speculations. 

PROVERB. 

(33.)  He  who  praises  his  friend  with  a  loud  voice,  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him.' 

Explanation. 
Praises,  when  moderate  and  seasonable,  and  expressed  on  fit 
occasion,  contribute  greatly  both  to  the  reputation  and  fortune 
of  men ;  but  when  immoderate,  noisy,  and  unseasonably  lavished, 
they  do  no  good ;  nay  rather  (if  we  believe  the  Proverb),  they 
do  great  harm.  For  in  the  first  place  they  openly  betray 
themselves  as  either  springing  from  excessive  partiality,  or  got 
up  and  affected  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  object  of  them 
by  false  encomiums,  rather  than  of  honouring  him  with  his  just 
attributes.  Secondly,  sparing  and  moderate  praises  generally 
invite  the  audience  to  add  something  to  them ;  whereas  lavish 
and  immoderate  praises  provoke  them  to  take  off  and  detract. 
Thirdly  (which  is  the  principal  point),  he  that  is  over-praised 
beconaes  an  object  of  envy ;  for  all  excessive  praises  seem  to 
point  to  the  reproach  of  others  who  are  no  less  deserving. 

PROVERB. 

(34.)  As  the  face  is  reflected  in  the  water,  so  is  the  heart  of 
man  manifest  to  the  wise.^ 

JExplanation^ 
Here  is  distinguished  between  the  mind  of  a  wise  man,  and 
Aat  of  others ;  the  former  being  compared  to  water  or  a  glass 
which  represents  the  forms  and  images  of  things ;  the  other  to 
the  earth,  or  an  unpolished  stone,  which  give  no  reflection. 
And  this  comparison  of  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  to  a  glass 
is  the  more  proper ;  because  in  a  glass  he  can  see  his  own  image 
together  with  the  images  of  others,  which  the  eye  itself  without 
a  glass  cannot  do.    But  if  the  mind  of  a  wise  man  is  sufficiently 

>  Prov.  xxviL  14.  *  Prov.  hvW.  19. 
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large  to  observe  and  distinguish  an  infinite  variety  of  dispo- 
sitions and  characters,  it  only  remains  to  take  care  that  the  ap- 
plication be  as  various  as  the  representation.  ^'  A  wise  man  will 
know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  all  sorts  of  characters."  ^ 

Thus  have  I  stayed  perhaps  somewhat  longer  on  these  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  than  is  agreeable  to  the  proportion  of  an 
example,  being  led  on  by  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  the 
renown  of  the  author.  Neither  was  this  in  use  only  with  the 
Hebrews,  but  it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  that  as  men  found  out  any  observation  which  they 
thought  good  for  life,  they  would  gather  it  and  express  it  iu 
some  short  proverb,  parable,  or  fable.  Fables,  as  has  been  said 
elsewhere,  were  formerly  substitutes  and  supplements  of  exam- 
ples, but  now  that  the  times  abound  with  history,  the  aim  is  more 
true  and  active  when  the  mark  is  alive.  And  therefore  the  form 
of  writing,  which  of  all  others  is  fittest  for  such  variable  argument 
as  that  of  negotiation  and  scattered  occasions,  is  that  which  Ma- 
*  chiavelli  most  wisely  and  aptly  chose  for  government ;  namely. 
Observations  or  Discourses  upon  Histories  and  Examples.  For 
knowledge  drawn  freshly  and  in  our  view  out  of  particular* 
knows  best  the  way  back  to  particulars  again;  and  it  contributes 
much  more  to  practice,  when  the  discourse  or  discussion  attend* 
on  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attends  upon  the  dis- 
course. And  this  is  not  only  a  point  of  order,  but  of  substance 
also.  For  when  the  example  is  laid  down  as  the  ground  of  the 
discourse,  it  is  set  down  with  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
which  may  sometimes  correct  the  discourse  thereupon  made, 
and  sometimes  supply  it,  as  a  very  pattern  for  imitation  and 
practice ;  whereas  examples  alleged  for  the  sake  of  the  dis- 
course, are  cited  succinctly  and  without  particularity,  and  like 
slaves  only  wait  upon  the  demands  of  the  discourse. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  this  dlfierence;  that  a» 
Histories  of  Times  are  the  best  ground  for  such  discourse  upon 
governments,  as  Machiavelli  handles ;  so  Histories  of  Lives  are 
the  most  proper  for  discourse  on  business,  because  they  include 
all  kinds  of  occasions  and  transactions,  both  great  and  small. 
Nay,  we  may  find  agroimd  for  discourse  on  business  fitter  than 
them  both,  which  is  discourse  upon  such  Letters  as  are  wise  and 
weighty,  like  those  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  others;  for  letters 

'  Ovid,  Dc  Arte  Araat.  I.  760.: —  Qui  sapit  iDniimcrU  morlbus  aptus  criL 
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liaye  a  eloeer  and  more  lively  representation  of  business,  than 
either  annals  or  lives.  Thus  have  we  spoken  both  of  the 
matter  and  form  of  this  first  part  of  the  knowledge  of  negotia- 
tion touching  scattered  occasions,  which  we  note  to  be  deficient. 

But  yet  there  is  another  part  of  this  knowledge,  which  difiers 
as  much  from  that  whereof  we  have  spoken,  as  general  wisdom 
differs  from  wisdom  for  oneself;  the  one  moving  as  it  were 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  other  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  For  there  is  a  wisdom  of  impart- 
ing counsel  to  others,  and  there  is  a  wisdom  of  foresight  for 
one's  own  fortunes;  and  these  sometimes  meet,  but  oftcner 
sever.  For  many  are  wise  in  their  own  ways,  who  yet  are  weak 
for  government  or  counsel,  like  ants,  which  are  wise  creatures 
for  themselves,  but  very  hurtful  for  the  garden.  This  wisdom 
for  oneself  the  Komans,  though  excellent  guardians  of  their 
country,  took  much  knowledge  of;  "  For,"  says  the  comic  poet, 
**a  wise  man  fashions  his  fortune  for  himself."'  And  it  grew 
into  an  adage  amongst  them,  **  Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune."  And  Livy  attributes  it  to  the  elder  Cato,  "  Such 
was  his  vigour  of  mind  and  understanding,  that  wherever  he  had 
been  bom,  he  would  have  made  his  fortune." ' 

This  kind  of  wisdom,  if  it  be  too  much  declared  and  professed, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  not  only  impolitic,  but  unlucky  and 
ill-omened ;  as  was  observed  in  Tin:otheus  the  Athenian,  who 
having  done  many  great  services  to  the  state  in  his  government, 
and  giving  tiie  customary  account  thereof  to  the  people,  con- 
cluded every  particular  with  this  clause,  "  And  in  this  fortune 
had  no  part."'  But  it  happened  that  he  never  prospered  in  any- 
thing he  took  in  hand  afterwards ;  for  this  is  too  high  and  too  arro- 
gant, savouring  of  that  which  Ezekiel  says  of  Pharaoh,  "  Thou 
sayest,  my  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself; "  * 
or  of  that  which  Habakkuk  says,  **  They  exult  and  offer  sacri- 
ficea  to  their  net; "  *  or  of  that  which  the  poet  expresses  of 
Mezentius  the  despiser  of  the  gods :  — 

Dextra  mihi  Deus,  et  telum  quod  missile  libro 
Nunc  adsint.**  * 

>  FUnt  Trinummus,  ti.  2.  84  '  Livy,  zzzlz.  40.  *  Plat.  In  SyUa,  c  6. 

*  Ezek.  xx!x.  3.  *  HatMk.  I  16. 

•  Vlr«.  ^D.  X.  773.:  — 

My  own  right  hand  and  sword  assist  my  stroke, 
These  gods  alone  Mczentius  will  Invoke. 
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Lastly;  Julius  Csssar  never,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  betrayed  the 
weakness  of  his  secret  thoughts,  except  in  a  similar  kind  of 
speech.  For  when  the  augur  brought  him  word  that  the  en- 
trails were  not  favourable,  he  murmured  in  a  low  voice,  "  They 
will  be  more  favourable  when  I  choose  * ; "  which  speech  did 
not  long  precede  the  misfortune  of  his  death*  For  this  excess 
of  confidence  was  ever  as  unlucky  as  unhallowed ;  and  therefore 
great  and  truly  wise  men  have  thought  it  right  to  ascribe  their 
successes  to  their  fortune,  and  not  to  their  skill  or  energy. 
Thus  Sylla  surnamed  himself  **  the  Fortunate,"  ^  not  "  the 
Great : "  and  Caesar  (better  in  this  instance  than  the  last)  said 
to  the  master  of  the  ship,  **  You  carry  Caesar  and  his  fortune."* 

Nevertheless,  proverbs  such  as  these,  "Every  man  is  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune ; "  *^  A  wise  man  shall  rule  over 
the  stars ; "  "  No  path  is  impervious  to  virtue ; "  *  and  the  like ; 
if  taken  and  used  as  spurs  to  industry,  and  not  as  stirrups  to 
insolence,  rather  to  beget  in  men  resolution  and  strength  of 
judgment  than  arrogance  or  outward  declaration,  have  ever 
been  rightly  held  sound  and  good,  and  are  doubtless  imprinted 
in  the  greatest  minds,  so  as  sometimes  they  can  scarce  contain 
such  opinions  within;  as  we  see  in  Augustus  Caesar,  (who, 
compared  with  his  uncle,  was  rather  unlike  than  inferior,  though 
decidedly  a  man  of  more  moderation),  how  on  his  death-bed  he 
desired  his  friends  around  him  to  give  him  a  "Plaudite" 
when  he  expired,  as  if  he  were  conscious  to  himself  that  he  had 
well  played  his  part  in  life.*  This  part  of  knowledge  I  report 
also  as  deficient;  not  but  that  it  is  used  and  practised  even 
more  than  is  fit,  but  it  has  not  been  handled  in  books.  And 
therefore  according  to  my  custom,  I  will  as  before  set  down 
some  heads  or  passages  of  it,  and  call  it  the  Architect  of  Fortunty 
or  the  Knoioledge  of  Advancement  in  Life. 

Wherein  at  first  sight  I  shall  appear  to  handle  a  new  and 
unwonted  argument,  in  teaching  men  how  to  raise  and  make 
their  fortune  ;  a  doctrine  indeed,  wherein  every  man  perchance 
will  be  ready  to  yield  himself  a  disciple,  till  he  has  experience  of 
the  difficulty  thereof.  For  the  things  necessary  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune,  are  neither  fewer  nor  less  difficult  nor  lighter  than 
those  to  obtain  virtue ;  and  it  is  as  hatrd  and  severe  a  thing  to  be 


>  Sueton.  in  Julio^c.  77.    '  Pint,  in  Sylla,  c  6.      '  Plut  de  Roman.  Fort.  p.  319L 
«  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  113.  *  SoetOD.  In  Aug.  c.  99 
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a  true  politidan^  as  to  be  traly  mond^t  But  the  handlmg  hereof 
concerns  learning  greatly,  both  in  honour  and  substance;  in 
honour  principally,  that  pragmatical  men  may  not  imagine  that 
learning  is  like  a  lark,  which  can  mount  and  sing  and  please 
itself  and  nothing  else ;  but  may  know  that  it  rather  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  hawk,  which  can  soar  aloft,  and  can  also 
descend  and  strike  upon  its  prey  at  pleasure.  Again,  it  tends 
to  the  perfection  of  learning,  because  it  is  the  perfect  law  of  the 
inquiry  of  truth,  **  that  nothing  be  in  the  globe  of  matter  which 
has  not  its  parallel  in  the  globe  of  crystal  or  the  understand- 
mg;'*  that  is,  that  there  be  nothing  in  practice,  whereof 
there  is  no  theory  and  doctrine.  Not  however  that  learning 
admires  or  esteems  this  architecture  of  fortune  otherwise 
than  as  an  inferior  work.  For  no  man's  fortune  can  be  an 
end  worthy  of  the  gift  of  being  that  has  been  given  him  by 
God;  and  often  the  worthiest  men  abandon  their  fortunes 
willingly,  that  they  may  have  leisure  for  higher  pursuits.  But 
nevertheless,  fortune  as  an  instrument  of  virtue  and  merit 
deserves  its  own  speculation  and  doctrine. 

To  this  doctrine  are  attached  certain  precepts,  some  siun* 
mary,  and  some  scattered  or  various;  whereof  the  former 
relate  to  the  just  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  others.  Let  the 
first  precept  then  (on  which  the  knowledge  of  others  turns) 
be  set  down  as  this:  that  we  obtain  (as  far  as  we  can)  that 
window  which  Momus  required^;  who  seeing  in  the  frame  of 
man's  heart  such  angles  and  recesses  found  fault  that  there  was 
not  a  window  to  look  into  its  mysterious  and  tortuous  windings. 
This  window  we  shall  obtain  by  carefully  procuring  good 
information  of  the  particular  persons  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal ;  their  natures,  their  desires  and  ends,  their  customs  and 
fashions,  their  helps  and  Advantages,  with  their  principal  means 
of  support  and  influence ;  so  again  their  weaknesses  and  disad- 
vantages, where  they  lie  most  open  and  obnoxious ;  their  friends, 
factions,  patrons  and  clients ;  their  enemies,  enviers,  and  com- 
petitors ;  their  moods  and  times ; 

(Sola  Tui  moUes  aditus  et  tempora  noris)^ : 


■  Lucian  In  Hermotim*  20. 
»  Vlif.  iEn.  iv.  423.  :— 

•  His  times  of  access  you  alone  can  find, 

/Lnd  know  the  soil  approaches  to  his  mind. 
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lastly,  their  principles,  fashions,  prescribed  rules,  and  the  like ; 
and  this  not  only  of  particular  persons,  but  also  of  the  particular 
actions  which  are  on  foot  from  time  to  time,  and  as  it  were 
under  the  anvil ;  how  they  are  directed  and  succeed,  by  whom 
promoted  or  opposed,  what  is  their  weight  and  importance,  what 
xx)nsequences  they  involve,  and  the  like.  For  iJie  knowledge 
of  present  actions  is  not  only  material  in  itself,  but  without  it 
also  the  knowledge  of  persons  will  be  very  treacherous  and 
erroneous ;  for  men  change  with  actions,  and  whilst  they  are 
involved  and  engaged  in  them  they  are  one,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  nature  they  are  another.  These  informations 
of  particulars  touching  persons  and  actions,  are  as  the  minor 
propositions  in  every  active  syllogism ;  for  no  truth  or  excellence 
of  observations  or  axioms  (whence  the  major  political  propo- 
sitions are  drawn)  can  suffice  to  ground  a  conclusion,  if  there 
be  error  in  the  minor  proposition.     For  the  possibility  of  this 

-  knowledge  Solomon  is  our  surety ;  who  says,  "  Counsel  in  the 
heart  of  man  is  like  deep  water,  but  a  man  of  understanding 
will  draw  it  out."^  And  although  the  knowledge  itself  falls 
not  under  precept,  because  it  is  of  individuals,  yet  the  instruc- 
tions for  obtaining  it  may  be  laid  down  with  advantage. 

^'  Knowledge  of  men  may  be  derived  and  obtained  in  six 
ways ;  by  their  countenances  and  expressions,  their  words,  their 
actions,  their  dispositions,  their  ends,  and  lastly,  by  the  reports  of 

.  others.     With  regard  to  the  countenance,  be  not  influenced  by 

*^  the  old  adage,  "  Trust  not  to  a  man's  face ;  "*  for  though  this 
\  may  not  be  wrongly  said  of  the  general  outward  carriage  of 
^  the  face  and  action,  yet  there  are  some  more  subtle  motions 

and  labours  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  countenance,  and  gesture,  by 
which  (as  Q.  Cicero  elegantly  expresses  it),  the  "  door  of  the 
mind,"  '  is  unlocked  and  opened.  Who  more  close  than  Tiberius 
Cassar?  Yet  Tacitus,  in  noting  the  different  character  and 
manner  of  speaking  which  he  employed  in  commending  the  ex- 
ploits of  Germanicus  and  Drusus  to  the  Senate,  says,  that  his 
praises  of  Germanicus  were  set  forth  "  in  words  which  appeared 
rather  studied  for  outward  effect,  than  as  if  he  really  felt  them ;  ^ 
but  of  his  praises  of  Drusus,  he  says,  '^  that  he  said  less,  but 
spoke  more  earnestly  and  sincerely."*  Again,  Tacitus  in 
speaking  of  this  same  Tiberius,  and  remarking  on  some  speech, 

»  Pro?.  XX.  6.  ■  Juv.  li.  8. :  —  Fronti  imlla  fides. 

*  l>e  Pet  Cons.  §  11.  *  Tacit.  Ann.  l  52. 
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as  being  somewhat  lesd  ambiguous^  says,  '*  At  other  times  he  ap- 
peared to  have  a  difficulty  with  his  words,  but  he  spoke  more 
freely,  when  he  took  anybody's  part;  *'  ^  so  that  it  is  hard  to 
find  any  man  so  skilled  and  perfect  in  the  art  of  dissimulation, 
or  any  countenance  so  controlled  or  commanded  (as  he  calls 
it)  as  to  sever  from  a  feigned  and  dissembling  tale  all  these  marks, 
and  prevent  the  style  from  being  either  more  careless,  or  more 
adorned,  or  more  tedious  and  wandering,  or  more  dry  and  hard, 
than  nsuaL 

As  for  words,  though  they  be  (as  physicians  say  of  waters)  j: 
full  of  trickery  and  deceit,  yet  they  are  excellently  detected  in 
two  ways ;  namely,  either  when  they  are  spoken  on  the  sudden, 
or  in  passion.  Thus  we  see  Tiberius,  being  suddenly  incensed 
at  some  slinging  words  of  Agrippina,  and  thrown  a  little  off 
his  ^uard,  advanced  a  step  out  of  his  natural  dissimulation. 
**  These  words  (says  Tacitus)  drew  from  him  a  voice  seldom 
heard  from  that  dark  bosom,  and  taking  her  up  sharply,  he 
reminded  her  in  a  Greek  verse  that  she  was  thus  offended,  because 
she  did  not  reign."  ^  And  therefore  the  poet  elegantly  calls 
passions,  '^  tortures,"  which  urge  men  to  confess  their  secrets : 

Vino  tortus  et  vrL^ 

And  experience  shows  that  there  are  very  few  men  so  true  to  *^ 
their  own  secrets,  and  so  settled  in  their  purpose,  but  that 
sometimes  through  anger,  sometimes  through  bravado,  some- 
times through  affection  for  their  friends,  sometimes  through  a 
weakness  of  mind  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of  its 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  through  some  other  affection,  they 
open  and  communicate  their  secret  thoughts  and  feelings;  espe- 
ciaUy  if  they  be  put  to  it  with^a  counter-dissimulation  accord- 
ing to  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  TeU  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth." 

Neither  should  deeds,  though  the  most  assured  pledges  which  ^^'^ 
the  human  mind  can  give,  be  entirely  trusted,  without  a  judi- 
cious and  careful  consideration  of  their  magnitude  and  nature. 
For  the  saying  is  most  true,  "  that  fraud  begins  by  winning 
credit  in  small  things,  that  it  may  deceive  with  greater  ad- 
vantage; "^  and  the  Italian  thinks  himself  upon  the  point  of 

>  Tac.  Ann.  Iv.  31.  «  lb.  iv.  62. 

•Hor.Ep.  i.  18.  Sa:  — 

Tortured  with  wine  and  wrath. 
«  Liry,  zxTlil.  42. 
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being  bought  and  sold^  if  he  is  better  used  than  he  was  wont  to 
be^  without  manifest  cause.  For  small  favours  do  but  quiet  and 
lull  to  sleep  men's  caution  and  industry^  whence  they  are  rightly 
called  by  Demosthenes,  "  sops  to  feed  sloth."  ^  Again,  the 
treacherous  and  ambiguous  character  of  some  deeds,  even  such 
as  are  taken  for  favours,  may  be  seen  from  that  deception  which 
Mucianus  practised  on  Antonius  Primus ;  when  afler  the  hollow 
and  unfaithful  reconciliation  which  was  made  between  them, 
he  advanced  many  of  the  friends  of  Antonius  to  great-  offices : 
"  At  the  same  time  he  bestows  on  his  friends  tribuneships  and 
governments;"'  wherein,  under  pretence  of  strengthenmg 
Antonius,  he  entirely  disarmed  and  isolated  him  by  winning 
his  friends. 

But  the  surest  key  to  unlock  the  minds  of  men,  is  by  searching 
y  /  and  thoroughly  understanding  either  their  natures  and  characters, 

c  or  their  intentions  and  ends ;  wherein  the  weaker  and  more  simple 
sort  are  best  interpreted  by  their  natures,  but  the  wiser  and 
more  reserved  by  their  ends.  For  it  was  both  pleasantly  and 
wisely  said,  though  I  think  very  untruly,  by  a  nuncio  of  the 
Pope,  on  his  return  from  an  embassy  to  a  certain  nation,  where 
he  had  served  as  legate ;  who,  when  his  opinion  was  asked 
touching  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  gave  as  his  advice, 
**  in  no  case  to  send  one  who  was  remarkably  wise,  but  one 
rather  of  moderate  abilities ;  because  (said  he)  no  very  wise  man 
would  ever  imagine  what  they  in  that  country  were  likely  to 
do."  And  certainly  it  is  a  very  frequent  error,  especially 
among  wise  men,  to  measure  others  by  the  standard  of  their 
own  genius,  and  to  shoot  over  the  mark,  by  supposing  that 
men  have  deeper  ends  in  view,  and  more  subtle  schemes  than 
ever  entered  into  their  minds ;  as  is  elegantly  expressed  by 
the  Italian  proverb,  which  remarks,  '*  There  is  always  less 
money,  less  wisdom,  and  less  faith,  than  men  imagine."  AVhere- 

^  fore  in  men  of  a  meaner  capacity,  because  they  do  many  foolish 

^  ^    •     >|   things,  we  must  form  our  opinion  rather  from  the  propensities 

^  '    V^*        of  their  natures,  than  from  their  designs  and  ends. 

^  '      Princes  also  (though  for  a  very  different  reason)  are  best 

interpreted  by  their  natures,  but  private  persons  by  their  ends. 

For  princes  being  at  the  summit  of  human  desires,  have  for  the 

'  Cf.  Dem.  Olyntb.  UL  33.,  and  1  Pbilipp.  towards  the  eniU 
«  Tac.  Hist  iv.  39. 
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most  part  no  particiilar  ends  whereto  they  earnestly  and  con- 
stantly aspire^  by  their  position  and  distance  from  which  a 
measure  and  scale  of  the  rest  of  their  actions  might  be  taken ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  why  their  hearts  are 
(as  the  Scriptures  declare)  inscrutable.*  But  every  private- 
person  is  like  a  traveller  striving  earnestly  to  arrive  at  the  end 
of  his  journey  where  he  may  rest ;  whereby  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  he  will  do,  and  what  he  will  not  do.  For  if 
it  be  a  means  to  his  end  he  wiU  probably  do  it ;  but  if  opposed 
to  his  end,  he  will  probably  not  do  it.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
inform  ourselves  only  of  the  variety  of  men's  natures  and  ends 
simply ;  but  we  should  also  examine  them  comparatively,  and 
find  what  it  is  that  predominates  and  directs  the  rest.  Thus, 
we  see,  when  Tigellinus  saw  himself  outstripped  by  Petronius 
Turpilianus  in  providing  pleasiures  and  catering  to  Nero's 
humours,  **  he  wrought "  (says  Tacitus)  "  on  Nero's  fears,"  * 
whereby  he  displaced  his  rival. 

As  for  the  knowing  of  men  at  second  hand  from  the  reports  (d 
of  others,  a  few  words  will  suffice.  Men's  weaknesses  ancP 
faults  are  best  known  from  their  enemies,  their  virtues  and 
abilities  from  their  friends,  their  customs  and  times  from  their 
servants,  their  opinions  and  thoughts  from  their  familiar  friends, 
with  whom  they  discourse  most.  General  fame  is  light,  and 
the  judgments  of  superiors  are  not  much  to  be  trusted  ;  for  to 
them  men  are  more  masked.  "  The  truest  character  comes 
from  a  man's  own  household."  *  -J 

But  to  all  this  inquiry  the  most  compendious  way  rests  in 
three  things ;  the  first  is  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with 
those  who  have  a  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  both  of 
persons  and  things;  but  especially  to  endeavour  to  have  at 
least  some  particular  friends  who,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
business  and  the  diversity  of  persons,  can  give  perfect  and  solid 
intelligence  in  every  several  kind.  The  second  is  to  keep  a 
discreet  temper  and  mediocrity  both  in  liberty  of  speech  and  in 
secrecy  ;  in  most  cases  using  liberty,  but  secrecy  when  the  oc- 
casion requires  it.  For  liberty  of  speech  invitee  and  provokes  a 
similar  liberty  in  others,  and  so  brings  much  to  a  man's  know- 
ledge ;  but  secrecy  induces  trust,  so  that  men  like  to  deposit 
thdr  secrets  there,  as  in  their  own  bosom.     The  last  is  the 

"  Pro.  XXV.  3.  •  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  67.  ■  Q.  Cicero,  De  Pet.  Cons.  6. 
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gradual  reducing  of  a  man's  self  to  such  a  watchfol  and  ready 
habit  of  mind^  that  in  every  conference  and  action  he  may  both 
carry  on  the  matter  in  hand^  and  also  observe  other  incidents. 
For  as  Epictetus  lays  down  that  a  philosopher  in  every  par- 
ticular action  should  say  to  himself^  ^'  I  both  wish  to  do  this, 
and  also  to  keep  to  my  rule :  "  *  so  a  political  man  in  every- 
thing should  inwardly  resolve,  ^'I  will  both  do  this,  and 
learn  something  more  for  future  use.''  Wherefore  those 
who  are  so  intent  and  absorbed  in  the  matter  which  they 
have  in  hand,  that  they  have  not  even  a  thought  to  spare  for 
anything  that  may  turn  up  by  the  way  (which  Montaigne 
confesses  to  have  been  his  weakness^),  are  indeed  the  best 
servants  of  kings  and  commonwealths,  but  fail  in  advancing 
their  own  fortunes.  Meanwhile  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  restrain  too  great  an  energy  and  zeal  of  mind,  lest  by  much 
knowledge  we  be  drawn  on  to  much  meddling,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  unfortunate  and  rash.     So  that  this  variety  of 

*  knowledge  of  persons  and  things,  which  I  recommend  to  be 
gained,  returns  in  the  end  only  to  this,  that  we  make  a  more 
judicious  choice  of  the  actions  we  undertake,  and  of  the  persons 
whose  assistance  we  use ;  whereby  we  may  manage  and  con- 
duct everything  with  more  safety  and  dexterity. 

t  Next  to  the  knowledge  of  others  comes  the  knowledge  of 
self.  And  here,  we  must  use  even  greater  care  in  gaining 
good  and  accurate  information  touching  ourselves,  than  touching 
others;  since  the  oracle  "know  thyself"  is  not  only  a  rule  of 
universal  wisdom,  but  has  a  special  place  in  politics.  For  St 
James  says  well,  ^^  That  he  who  looks  at  his  face  in  a  glass,  yet 
suddenly  forgets  what  manner  of  man  he  was ; "  *  so  that  there 
is  need  of  very  frequent  inspection.  And  this  holds  good  like- 
wise in  politics,  though  the  glasses  are  different ;  for  the  divine 
glass  in  which  we  ought  to  behold  ourselves  is  the  Word  of 
God,  but  the  political  glass  is  nothing  else  than  the  state  of 
the  world  or  times  wherein  we  live. 

Men  ought  therefore  to  take  an  accurate  and  impartial 
survey  of  their  own  abilities,  virtues,  and  helps ;  and  again,  of 
their  wants,  inabilities,  and  impediments ;  making  the  account 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  are  always  estimated  rather 
more,  and  the  latter  rather  less  than  they  really  are.     From 

»  Eplct  Enchlr.  c.  9.  «  C£  Essay  De  VUtlllte  et  de  rHonnettetd. 

'  St.  James,  i.  23,  24. 
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tills  examination  they  should  frame  the  following  considera-  *' 
lions. 

First,  to  consider  how  their  natural  and  moral  constitution /^vj 
sort  with  the  general  state  of  the  times;  which  if  they  find 
agreeable  and  consonant,  then  in  all  things  to  give  themselves 
more  scope  and  liberty,  and  indulge  their  dispositions ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  differing  and  discordant,  then  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  to  be  more  close,  retired,  and  reserved.  And 
this  we  see  in  Tiberius,  who  being  conscious  that  his  tastes  did 
not  well  suit  with  the  age,  never  attended  the  public  games, 
and  during  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  never  even  went  into 
the  Senate ;  whereas  Augustus  lived  ever  in  men's  eyes,  which 
Tacitus  observes :  "  Tiberius's  habits  (says  he)  were  different*"  * 
Pericles  also  acted  on  the  same  principle. 

Secondly,  to  consider  how  their  nature  sorts  with  the  profes-  i^} 
rions  and  courses  of  life  which  are  in  use  and  repute,  and  whereof 
they  have  to  make  election ;  so  that  if  their  profession  is  not  al- 
ready determined,  they  may  make  choice  of  that  which  is  most 
fit  and  agreeable  to  their  disposition ;  but  if  they  have  already 
entered  on  a  path  of  life  for  which  they  are  not  naturally  suited, 
that  they  may  leave  it  the  first  opportunity,  and  adopt  a  fresh 
profession.  And  this  we  see  was  done  by  Valentine  Borgia^ 
who  was  brought  up  by  his  &ther  to  the  priesthood,  but  after- 
wards quitted  it  in  obedience  to  his  own  inclination,  and  betook 
himself  to  a  military  life ;  although  equally  unworthy  of  the 
office  of  prince  and  priest,  seeing  that  he  dishonoured  both.  ^ 

Thirdly,  to  consider  how  they  sort  with  their  equals  and  ''  ) 
rivals,  whom  they  are  like  to  have  as  competitors  in  their     ^ 
fortune ;  and  to  take  that  course  of  life  wherein  there  is  the    / 
greatest  scarcity  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  themselves  are 
^ely  to  be  most  eminent.     As  Julius  Csesar  did,  who  at  first 
was  an  orator  and  pleader,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a 
civil  life ;  but  when  he  saw  how  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Ca- 
tolus  excelled  in  eloquence,  and  that  there  was  no  man  of  any 
great  reputation  in  military  matters  but  Pompey,  he  forsook 
the  course  he  had  begun,  and  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  a  civil 
greatness  transferred  his  designs  to  the  arts  of  a  soldier  and 
a  general ;  whereby  he  mounted  to  the  highest  power  of  the 
state. 

^  Tacit  Ann.  L  54,  *  Guiceiart].  vL  3. 
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KP^.  Fourthly,  to  consider  their  own  nature  and  disposition  in  the 
choice  of  their  friends  and  dependences.  For  different  natures 
require  different, kinds  of  friends:  to  some  is  suited  such  as  are 
solemn  and  silent ;  to  others  such  as  are  bold  and  arrogant,  and 
so  on.  And  it  is  worthy  of  mark  what  kind  of  men  the  friends 
of  Julius  CsBsar  were  (namely,  Antony,  Hirtius,  Pansa,  Oppius, 
Balbus,  Dolabella,  Pollio,  and  the  rest),  who  used  to  swear, 
*'that  they  were  ready  to  die,  so  Caesar  might  live,"*  dis- 
playing an  infinite  affection  for  Caosar,  but  arrogance  and 
contempt  towards  every  one  else ;  men  active  in  the  execution 
of  business,  but  of  no  great  character  or  reputation. 

Fifthly,  to  take  especial  heed  how  they  guide  themselves  by 
examples,  and  not  vainly  to  endeavour  to  frame  themselves  upon 
other  men's  models ;  as  if  what  is  open  to  others  must  needs 
be  open  to  them,  not  at  all  reflecting  how  far  the  nature  and 
character  of  their  models  may  differ  from  their  own.  And  it 
was  this  error  into  which  Pompey  evidently  fell,  who,  as  Cicero 
has  recorded,  was  so  often  wont  to  say,  *'  Sylla  could  do  this,  why 
should  not  I  ?  "  *  Wherein  he  was  much  deceived,  the  nature 
and  proceedings  of  himself  and  Sylla  being  as  far  removed  as 
the  heaven  from  the  earth ;  the  one  being  fierce,  violent,  and 
in  everything  pressing  on  to  the  end ;  the  other  solemn,  re- 
spectful of  the  laws,  and  regulating  everything  with  a  view  to 
his  dignity  and  character,  which  made  him  far  less  strong  and 
effectual  in  accomplishing  his  designs.  There  are  likewise 
other  precepts  of  this  nature,  but  these  will  be  enough  for  an 
example  of  the  rest. 
C  But  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  only  to  know  himself;  for 
he  should  consider  also  of  the  best  way  to  set  himself  forth  to 
advantage;  to  disclose  and  reveal  himself;  and  lastly,  to  turn 
and  shape  himself  according  to  occasion.  Now  for  the  first  we 
see  nothing  more  usual  than  for  the  worse  man  to  make  the 
better  external  show.  It  is  therefore  no  unimportant  attribute 
of  prudence  in  a  man  to  be  able  to  set  forth  to  advantage 
before  others,  with  grace  and  skill,  his  virtues,  fortunes,  and 
merits  (which  may  be  done  without  arrogance  or  breeding 
disgust) ;  and  again,  to  cover  artificially  his  weaknesses,  defects, 
misfortunes,  and  disgraces;  dwelling  upon  the  former  and 
turning  them  to  the  light,  sliding  from  the  latter  or  explaining 
them  away  by  apt  interpretations,  and  the  like.  Tacitus  says 
;  Flat  in  Ces.  a  *  ac  Ep.  ad  Att  iz.  10. 
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of  Mucianus,  the  wisest  and  most  active  politician  of  his  time, 
^^  That  he  had  a  certain  art  of  setting  forth  to  advantage  every 
thing  he  said  or  did." '  And  it  requires  indeed  some  art,  lest 
it  become  wearisome  and  contemptible ;  but  yet  it  is  true  that 
ostentation,  though  carried  to  the  first  degree  of  vanity,  is 
rather  a  vice  in  morals  than  in  policy.  For  as  it  is  said  of 
calumny, ''  calumniate  boldly,  for  some  of  it  will  stick,"  so  it 
may  be  said  of  ostentation  (except  it  be  in  a  ridiculous  degree 
of  deformity),  "  boldly  sound  your  own  praises,  and  some  of 
them  will  stick."  It  will  stick  with  the  more  ignorant  and 
the  populace,  though  men  of  wisdom  may  smile  at  it;  and  the 
reputation  won  with  many  will  amply  countervail  the  disdain 
of  a  few.  But  if  this  self-display  whereof  I  am  speaking  be 
carried  with  decency  and  judgment,  as  with  a  natural,  candid, 
and  ingenuous  bearing ;  or  if  it  be  employed  in  times  of  danger, 
as  by  military  persons  in  the  time  of  war,  or  at  times  when 
others  are  most  envied;  or  if  what  a  man  says  in  his  own 
praises  appears  to  drop  carelessly  and  unintentionally,  without 
being  dwelt  upon  too  long  or  too  seriously ;  or  if  a  man  at  the 
same  time  that  he  praises  does  not  re&ain  from  ridiculing  and 
finding  fi^ult  with  himself;  or  if  he  do  it  not  spontaneously,  but 
appears  provoked  and  challenged  to  it  by  the  reproaches  and 
insolence  of  others,  it  adds  greatly  to  his  reputation.  And 
sorely  no  small  number  of  those  who  are  of  a  solid  nature,  and 
who  from  the  want  of  this  ventosity  cannot  spread  all  sail  in 
pursuit  of  their  own  honour,  suffer  some  prejudice  and  lose 
dignity  by  their  moderation. 

But  for  this  enhancement  of  virtue,  though  some  persons  of 
weaker  judgment  and  perhaps  too  scrupulous  morality  may 
disapprove  of  it,  yet  no  one  will  deny  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
take  care  that  virtue  be  not  undervalued  and  unduly  debased 
through  neglect.  This  depreciation  in  the  price  of  virtue  may 
be  effected  in  three  ways :  first,  by  a  man  offering  and  obtrud- 
ing himself  and  his  services  in  any  business  when  he  is  imasked 
and  uncalled  for ;  wherein  men  think  he  is  rewarded,  if  he  be 
not  rejected.  Secondly,  by  doing  too  much  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action,  and  by  performing  all  at  once  what 
ought  to  be  done  by  degrees ;  which  in  matters  well  managed 
procures  a  premature  favour  at  first,  but  in  the  end  induces 

*  Tac  Hist  IL  80. 
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satiety.  Thirdly,  by  feeling  too  soon  and  easily  the  fruit  of 
virtue  in  commendation,  applause,  honour,  and  favour,  and 
being  content  therewith ;  on  which  there  is  a  prudent  warning, 
**  Take  care  lest  you  appear  unaccustomed  to  great  things  if 
you  are  thus  delighted  by  a  small  thing,  as  if  it  were  great."  * 

But  a  diligent  covering  of  defects  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  a  prudent  and  skilful  display  of  virtues.  Defects  may  be 
principally  concealed  in  three  ways,  and  as  it  were  under  three 
coverts ;  namely,  caution,  colour,  and  confidence.  Caution  is, 
when  men  discreetly  avoid  those  things  to  which  they  are  not 
equal ;  whereas  contrariwise  bold  and  unquiet  spirits  thrust 
themselves  without  reflection  into  matters  of  which  they  have 
no  experience,  and  so  publish  and  proclaim  all  their  defects. 
Colour  is,  when  men  warily  and  skilfully  make  and  prepare  a 
way  for  themselves,  for  a  favourable  and  convenient  construc- 
tion of  their  faults  or  wants ;  as  proceeding  from  a  better  cause, 
or  intended  for  some  other  purpose,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
For  as  to  the  concealment  of  vice,  it  is  well  said  by  the  poet, 
that  **  vice  often  hides  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  virtue."  * 
And  therefore,  whatsoever  want  a  man  has,  he  must  take  care 
to  borrow  the  mask  and  colour  of  the  neighbouring  virtue  that 
shadows  it ;  as  if  he  be  dull,  he  must  affect  gravity ;  if  a  coward, 
mildness ;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  of  advantage  also  for  a  man  to 
frame  and  spread  abroad  some  probable  reason  why  he  shrunk 
from  doing  his  best,  that  the  want  of  power  may  be  imputed  to 
want  of  will.  As  to  confidence,  it  is  indeed  an  impndent,  but 
yet  the  surest  and  most  effectual  remedy ;  namely,  for  a  man  to 
profess  to  depreciate  and  despise  whatsoever  he  cannot  obtain ; 
after  the  principle  of  prudent  merchants,  whose  business  and 
custom  it  is  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  commodities,  and  to 
beat  down  the  price  of  others.  But  there  is  a  confidence  which 
surpasses  this  other  in  impudence;  and  this  is,  for  a  man  to 
brazen  out  his  own  defects,  by  putting  them  forward  and  dis- 
playing them  to  view ;  as  if  he  believed  himself  especially 
eminent  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  deficient.  And  the 
more  easily  to  impose  on  others,  he  should  appear  to  have  least 
opinion  of  himself  in  those  things  wherein  he  is  really  the 
best :  just  as  we  see  it  is  the  practice  of  poets,  who  when  they 
recite  their  verses,  and  you  except  to  any,  will  immediately  say, 

'  Rhetor,  ad  Heren.  W.  4. 

'  Ovid,  Art  AmaL  U.  662. :  S«pe  latct  Titium  proximitate  bonl. 
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"that  that  line  cost  them  more  labour  than  any  of  the  rest;  ^ 
and  presently  they  will  bring  forward  some  other  verse,  w^hich 
they  know  well  enough  to  be  the  best  in  the  number  and  the 
least  open  to  objection,  and  seeming  to  suspect  it  themselves 
they  will  ask  your  opinion  of  it.  But  above  all,  if  a  man 
means  to  make  a  good  figure  and  maintain  his  just  position  in 
the  world,  I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  not 
to  show  himself  disarmed  and  exposed  to  scorn  and  injury  by 
too  much  goodness  and  sweetness  of  nature;  but  rather  in 
everything  to  exhibit  from  time  to  time  some  sparks  of  a  free 
and  noble  spirit  and  one  that  carries  with  it  no  less  of  the  sting 
than  of  the  honey.  This  kind  of  fortified  carriage,  with  a  spirit 
ready  and  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  insults,  is  sometimes 
accidentally  forced  upon  men  by  something  inherent  in  their 
person  or  fortune ;  as  in  the  case  of  persons  deformed,  illegiti- 
mate, or  disgraced.  Whence  men  of  this  nature,  if  ability  be 
not  wanting,  commonly  turn  out  fortunate. 

With  regard  to  the  disclosing  of  a  man's  self,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  self-display  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  For  it  relates  not  to  a  man's  virtues  or  faults,  but  to 
his  particular  actions  in  life ;  wherein  there  is  nothing  more 
politic  for  a  man,  than  to  preserve  a  sound  and  wise  mediocrity 
in  declaring  or  concealing  his  meaning  in  particular  actions.  For 
although  depth  of  secrecy  and  concealment  of  designs,  and  that 
manner  of  action,  which  effects  everything  by  dark  arts  and 
methods  (or  menses  sourdes  as  the  French  call  them)  be  both 
useful  and  admirable ;  yet  frequently,  as  is  said,  dissimulation 
breeds  errors  which  ensnare  the  dissembler  himself.  Whence 
we  see  that  the  greatest  and  most  noted  politicians  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  freely  and  undisguisedly  the  objects  which 
they  had  in  view.  So  Lucius  Sylla  made  open  profession 
"  that  he  wished  all  men  happy  or  unhappy,  as  they  stood  his 
friends  or  enemies."  So  Caesar,  when  he  first  went  into  Gaul, 
did  not  scruple  to  profess,  *^  that  he  had  rather  be  first  in  a  vil- 
lage  than  second  in  Bome."  ^  And  again,  as  soon  as  he  had 
begim  the  war,  he  by  no  means  played  the  part  of  a  dissembler, 
if  we  may  judge  by  what  Cicero  says  of  him,  **  The  other 
(meaning  Cassar)  does  not  refuse,  but  rather  demands  to  be 
called  a  tyrant,  as  he  really  is."  *   So  we  see  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 

■  Plutarch's  Apopthegma.  ■  Cic.  Ep-  ad  Attic,  x.  4. 
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to  Atticus,  how  little  of  a  diBsembler  Augustus  Cassar  was;  for 
on  his  very  entrance  into  public  life,  when  he  was  still  the 
darling  of  the  senate,  yet  in  his  harangues  to  the  people  he 
would  use  this  form  of  oath;  ^*  As  I  hope  to  attain  to  the 
honours  of  my  parent ; "  ^  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  ty- 
ranny. It  is  true  indeed  that  to  lessen  the  envy  of  it,  he  would 
at  the^same  time  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  a  statue  of 
Julius  Caraar  which  was  erected  in  the  place;  whereat  men 
laughed,  and  applauded,  and  wondered,  and  said  to  one  another, 
'*  What  is  this  ?  What  sort  of  young  man  is  this  ?  "  and  yet 
thought  a  man  could  mean  no  mischief  who  spoke  his  feelings 
so  openly  and  ingenuously.  Now  all  these,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned, were  prosperous ;  whereas  Pompey,  who  tended  to  the 
same  ends,  but  in  a  more  dark  and  dissembling  manner  (as  Ta- 
citus says  of  him,  '^  A  more  reserved,  but  not  a  better  dia- 
racter ;  "  *  wherein  Sallust  concurs,  "  Of  honest  tongue  and 
shameless  mind  "  ^),  made  it  his  design,  and  attempted  by  in- 
numerable intrigues  to  keep  his  own  ambition  and  desires  quite 
secret,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  drive  the  state  into  such  anarchy 
and  confusion  that  it  should  be  forced  of  necessity  to  cast  itself 
into  his  arms,  and  the  sovereign  power  might  thus  be  thrust 
upon  him,  apparently  against  his  will  and  inclination.  But 
when  he  had  brought  it,  as  he  thought,  to  this  point,  when  he 
was  chosen  sole  consul  (as  no  one  had  ever  been  before),  yet 
was  he  no  way  nearer  to  his  ends ;  because  they  who  certainly 
would  have  assisted  him  did  not  understand  what  he  wanted ; 
so  that  in  the  end  he  was  fain  to  go  on  the  common  and  beaten 
track  of  procuring  arms  and  raising  an  army  under  colour  of 
opposing  Csesar;  so  tedious,  uncertain,  and  mostly  unfortunate 
are  those  designs  which  are  concealed  beneath  a  deep  dissimu- 
lation. And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  Tacitus^ 
when  he  constitutes  the  artifices  of  dissimulation  as  a  wisdom 
of  an  inferior  form  to  the  arts  of  true  policy,  attributing  the 
former  to  Tiberius,  but  the  latter  to  Augustus ;  for  speaking 
of  Livia,  he  says,  "  That  she  was  equally  suited  to  the  arts  of 
her  husband,  and  the  dissimulation  of  her  soa."^ 

With  regard  to  turning  and  shaping  the  mind,  we  must 
strive  with  all  possible  endeavour  to  render  the  mind  obedient 
to  occasioi^  and  opportunities,  and  to  be  noways  obstinate  and 

»  Clc.  ad  Attic,  xvi.  15.  «  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  38, 
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refractory  towards  them.  For  nothing  hinders  men's  actions  ^ 
or  fortunes  so  much  as  this,  ^'  to  remain  the  same,  when  the 
same  is  unbecoming;"^  that  is,  for  men  to  be  a?  they  were, 
and  follow  their  own  nature,  when  occasions  change :  whence  j 
Liyy,  in  introducing  Cato  the  Elder,  as  a  most  skilful  archi- 
tect of  his  fortune,  adds  well  of  him,  '*  That  he  had  a  wit  that 
could  turn,"*  This  also  is  the  reason  why  grave  and  solemn! 
wits,  which  know  not  how  to  change,  have  generally  more 
dignity  than  good  fortune.  But  this  viscous  and  knotty  temper , j 
which  is  so  averse  to  change  is  nature  in  some ;  in  others  it  is 
the  result  of  habit  (which  is  a  second  nature),  and  an  opinion 
(which  easily  steals  into  men's  minds),  namely,  that  men  can~^ 
hardlj  make  themselves  believe  that  they  ought  to  change  th&t 
course  which  they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  prosperous 
and  Buccessful.  For  Machiavelli  notes  wisely,  how  Fabius^ 
Maximus  would  have  retained  to  the  last  his  old  habit  of  tem- 
porising and  protracting  the  war,  when  the  nature  of  the  war 
was  altered  and  required  more  vigorous  measures.'  In  others 
again  the  fault  arises  from  weakness  of  judgment,  that  they  do 
not  discern  in  time  when  things  or  actions  have  reached  a  period, 
but  come  in  too  late,  when  the  occasion  has  passed  by ;  as  De* 
most|ienes  says,  when  in  reproving  the  Athenians  he  compares 
them  to  country  fellows,  who,  in  playing  in  the  fencing  school, 
when  they  have  received  a  blow,  always  remove  their  shield  to 
that  ward,  and  not  before.^  In  others  again  it  is  a  dislike  to 
lose  their  labours  in  the  path  which  they  have  once  entered,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  sound  the  retreat,  with  a  confidence  that 
by  perseverance  they  will  overcome  the  occasion.  But  from 
whatsoever  root  this  stubbornness  and  restiveness  of  mind 
proceeds,  it  is  a  thing  most  prejudicial  to  man's  actions  and 
fortunes ;  and  nothing  is  more  politic  than  to  make  the  wheels 
of  the  mind  co.ncentric  and  voluble  with  the  wheels  of  fortune. 
And  so  much  for  the  two  summary  precepts  of  this  Architecture 
of  Fortune ;  whereof  the  scattered  precepts  are  numerous,  but  I 
will  select  a  few  for  example's  sake. 

The  first  precept  is  that  the  carpenter  of  fortune  should 
piake  a  good  use  and  a  right  application  of  his  rule ;  that  is, 
that  he  diould  accustom  his  mind  to  judge  of  the  proportion 
and  value  of  all  things,  as  they  conduce  more  or  less  to  his 

*  Ct  Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat  c.  95. :  Idem  manebat  Deque  idem  decebat 

*  Uwy,  uziz.  40.  *  Maccb.  Discorsi,  iU.  9.  *  I>emo8th.  1  Fbillpp.  46.       . 
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fortune  and  ends^  and  that  he  do  this  substantially,  not  super- 
ficially. It  is  a  thing  strange,  but  true,  that  the  logical  part 
(if  I  may  so  term  it)  of  many  men's  minds  is  good,  but  the 
mathematical  part  erroneous;  tiiat  is,  they  can  judge  well 
enough  of  the  consequences,  but  most  unskilfully  of  the  values 
of  things ;  whence  it  happens  that  some  take  delight  in  pri- 
vate and  secret  converse  with  princes,  others  in  popular  fame 
and  applause,  supposing  them  to  be  things  of  great  value; 
whereas  in  many  cases  they  are  full  both  of  envy  and  peril. 
Others  again  measure  things  according  to  the  labour  and  diffi- 
culty bestowed  upon  them,  and  think  that  if  they  be  only  moving 
they  must  needs  advance  and  proceed ;  as  Ca&sar  said  ironically 
of  Cato  of  Utica,  when  he  describes  how  laborious  and  assiduous 
and  indefatigable  he  was  to  no  great  purpose, ''  All  these  things 
he  did  with  much  earnestness."'  Hence  too  it  comes  that  men 
often  deceive  themselves,  in  thinking  that  if  tiiey  procure  the 
assistance  of  any  man  of  worth  and  reputation,  they  are  certain 
to  succeed ;  whereas  it  is  not  the  greatest  but  the  fittest  instru- 
ments that  finish  the  work  both  quickest  and  best.  Now  for  the 
true  information  of  tiie  mathematical  part  of  the  mind,  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  and  have  a  description  of  what  should  be  set  down 
first  for  the  raising  and  advancing  of  a  man's  own  fortune,  what 
second,  and  so  on.  First  I  set  down  the  amendment  of  the 
mind ;  for  the  removing  of  impediments  and  working  out  the 
knots  of  the  mind  will  sooner  open  the  passage  to  fortune,  than 
the  obtaining  of  fortune  will  remove  the  impediments  of  the 
mind.  In  the  second  place  I  set  down  wealth  and  means,  which 
many  perhaps  would  have  placed  first,  because  of  their  great 
use  in  everything ;  but  that  opinion  I  may  condemn,  for  the 
reason  which  Machiavelli  gave  in  a  case  not  much  unlike.  For 
whereas  there  was  an  old  proverb,  '*  that  money  is  the  sinews 
of  war,"*  yet  he  maintained  on  the  contrary  that  the  true  sinews 
of  war  are  nothing  else  than  the  sinews  of  a  valiant  and  military 
people.  And  so  in  like  manner  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that 
it  is  not  money  that  is  the  sinews  of  fortune,  but  it  is  rather  the 
sinews  of  the  mind,  wit,  courage,  audacity,  resolution,  temper, 
industry,  and  the  like.  In  the  third  place,  I  set  down  charac- 
ter and  reputation,  the  rather  because  they  have  certain  tides 
and  seasons,  which  if  they  be  not  taken  in  due  time  are  diffi- 

>  Cara.  Bell.  Civil.  I.  30.  >  Mach.  Dlscorsl,  ii  10. ;  et  cf.  Cicero,  Philiik  ▼. 
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cult  to  be  recovered,  it  being  extremely  hard  to  restore  a  falling 
reputation.  And  lastly,  I  place  honour,  which  is  more  easily 
won  by  any  of  the  other  three,  much  more  by  all  combined,  than 
if  yon  begin  with  honour,  and  then  proceed  to  the  rest.  But 
as  it  is  of  no  little  consequence  to  preserve  order  in  matter,  so 
it  is  of  no  less  consequence  to  preserve  order  in  time,  the  con- 
fusion whereof  is  one  of  the  commonest  errors ;  while  men  fly 
to  their  ends,  when  they  should  only  be  attending  to  their 
beginnings ;  and  carelessly  passing  over  the  things  which  lie 
before  them  they  rush  at  once  to  the  highest  and  greatest  of 
all;  whereas  it  is  a  good  precept,  '^  Attend  to  present  bu- 
siness. *•* 

A  second  precept  is  to  beware  of  being  carried  By  an  excess 
of  magnanimity  and  confidence  to  things  beyond  our  strength, 
and  not  to  row  against  the  stream.  It  is  excellent  counsel 
regarding  men's  fortunes,  '^  Be  ruled  by  the  Fates  and  the 
Gods ;  **  ■  for  we  ought  to  look  round  and  observe  where  things 
lie  open  to  us,  and  where  they  are  closed  and  obstructed,  where 
they  are  difficult  and  where  easy,  that  we  may  not  waste  our 
strength  on  things  to  which  convenient  access  is  forbidden. 
For  in  this  way  we  shall  avoid  repulse,  not  occupy  ourselves 
too  much  about  one  matter,  earn  a  character  for  moderation^ 
offend  fewer  persons,  and  get  the  credit  of  continual  success; 
whilst  things  which  would  perhaps  have  happened  of  them- 
selves will  be  attributed  to  our  industry. 

The  third  precept  seems  to  be  somewhat  repugnant  to  the 
former  two,  though  not  so  if  rightly  understood.  The  nature 
of  it  is  this,  that  we  should  not  always  wait  for  occasions,  but 
sometimes  challenge  and  induce  them ;  and  it  is  that  to  which 
Demosthenes  alludes  in  high  terms,  '*In  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  a  received  principle  that  the  general  should  lead  the 
army,  so  should  wise  men  lead  affairs,  causing  things  to  be  done 
which  they  think  good,  and  not  themselves  waiting  upon 
events.*"  For  if  we  diligently  observe,  we  shall  find  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sufficiency  in  performing  actions  and  managing 
business.  Some  can  make  an  apt  use  of  occasions,  but  plot  or 
invent  nothing  of  themselves ;  others  are  wholly  bent  on  their 
own  plots,  but  cannot  take  advantage  of  accidental  opportu- 

'  VlTg.  Eclog.  ix.  66. :  Quod  nunc  instat  agamuB. 
,  *  Lucan,  viiL  486. :  Fatis  accede  Deisque. 

••  Demosth.  Philip,  i.  45. 
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nitdes ;  either  of  which  abilities  without  the  other  is  very  b&me 
and  imperfect. 

A  fourth  precept  is  to  undertake  nothing  which  of  necessity 
takes  up  a  great  quantity  of  time,  but  to  have  this  sound  ever 
ringing  in  our  ears«  "  time  is  flyings  time  which  cannot  be 
retrieved."^  And  this  is  the  reason  why  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  laborious  professions  and  the  like^  as  lawyers, 
orators,  learned  divines,  and  writers  of  books,  are  not  so  clever 
in  founding  and  promoting  their  own  fortunes ;  because  their 
time  is  so  much  occupied  with  other  things  that  they  cannot  in- 
vestigate particulars,  wait  occasions,  and  devise  and  meditate  on 
plots  to  advance  their  fortunes.  Moreover,  in  the  courts  of 
princes  and  in  commonwealths  you  will  find  that  the  ablest 
persons  both  to  improve  their  own  fortunes  and  to  assail  the 
fortunes  of  others  are  those  who  have  no  public  duty  to  per- 
form, but  are  ever  occupied  in  this  study  of  advancement  in 
life, 

A  fifth  precept  is  to  a  certain  degree  to  imitate  nature, 
which  does  nothing  in  vain ;  no  very  difficult  task,  if  a  man  will 
skilfully  mix  and  interlace  his  several  kinds  of  business.  For  in 
every  particular  action  a  man  ought  so  to  direct  and  prepare  hie 
mind,  and  should  have  one  intention  so  underlying  and  sub- 
ordinate to  another,  that  if  he  cannot  obtain  his  wishes  in  the 
best  degree,  he  may  yet  be  satisfied  if  he  succeed  in  a  second, 
or  even  a  third ;  and  if  he  cannot  obt^n  them  at  all  in  that 
particular,  then  he  may  turn  the  labour  spent  in  it  to  some 
other  end  besides  the  one  intended ;  and  if  he  cannot  reap  any 
fruit  of  it  for  the  present,  he  may  yet  make  it  as  a  seed  of 
somewhat  in  time  to  come ;  and  if  he  can  derive  no  substance 
from  it  either  now  or  hereafter,  he  may  try  at  all  events  to  win 
some  good  opinion  by  it,  or  the  like ;  by  always  exacting  an 
itccount  of  himself,  by  which  it  may  appear  that  each  action 
and  scheme  has  borne  him  some  fruit  more  or  less,  and  never 
allowing  himself  to  stand  amazed  and  confused,  or  to  despond 
immediately  that  he  fails  to  hit  his  chief  mark.  For  nothing  is 
more  impolitic  than  to  be  entirely  bent  on  one  action.  He 
that  is  so  loses  an  infinite  number  of  occasions,  which  indirectly 
fall  out  by  the  way,  and  are  perhaps  more  proper  and  propi- 

1  Vlrg.Geoiig.  iii.284.: 

Sed  Aigit  interea,  fuglt  irreparablle  tempuib 
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tious  for  future  use  than  for  the  present  matter ;  therefore 
men  must  be  perfect  in  that  rule5  '^  These  things  ought  ye  to  do^ 
and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone."  ^ 

A  sixth  precept  is  not  to  engage  oneself  too  peremptorily  in 
anything,  though  at  first  sight  it  seem  not  liable  to  accident ; 
but  ever  to  have  either  a  window  open  to  fly  out  at^  or  a  secret 
way  to  retire  by. 

A  seventh  precept  is  that  ancient  precept  of  Bias,  not  con- 
strued to  any  point  of  perfidiousness,  but  only  to  caution  and 
moderation^  ^^Love  as  if  you  were  sometime  to  hate,  and 
hate  as  if  you  were  sometime  to  love ;  "  for  it  utterly  betrays 
and  destroys  all  utility,  for  men  to  embark  themselves  too  far 
in  unfortunate  frienddiips,  troublesome  and  turbulent  quarrels, 
or  foolish  and  childish  jealousies  and  emulations. 

These  will  suffice  for  an  example  of  the  doctrine  of  advance* 
ment  in  life.  I  would  however  have  it  frequently  remembered, 
that  I  am  far  from  meaning  that  these  sketches  of  things  which 
I  note  as  deficients  should  be  set  down  as  complete  treatises, 
but  only  as  shreds  or  fragments  to  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole  piece.  Nor  again  am  I  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that 
fortunes  are  not  gained  without  all  this  contrivance  which  I 
have  mentioned.  For  I  well  know  they  come  tumbling  into 
some  men's  laps ;  and  that  others  only  obtain  them  by  simple 
diligence  and  attention,  (using  only  a  little  caution,)  without 
any  great  or  laborious  art.  But  as  Cicero,  in  his  portrait  of  a 
perfect  orator,  does  not  mean  that  every  pleader  should  be  or 
can  be  such;  and  again,  as  in  the  description  of  a  prince  or 
courtier  by  such  as  have  handled  those  subjects,  the  model 
is  always  frumed  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  art,  and 
not  according  to  common  practice ;  so  likewise  have  I  done  in 
the  description  of  a  politic  man,  I  mean  politic  for  his  own 
fortune. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  all  this  while,  that  the  precepts 
which  I  have  selected  and  set  down  on  this  subject  are  of  that 
kind  which  may  be  called  Good  Arts.  As  for  Evil  Arts,  if  a 
man  would  propose  to  himself  that  principle  of  Machiavelli> 
^'  that  virtue  itself  a  man  should  not  trouble  himself  to  attain, 
but  only  the  appearance  thereof  to  the  world,  because  the 

I  St  Hittb.  zzlU.  Sa;  St  Luke,  zi.  42. 
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credit  and  reputation  o£  virtue  is  a  help>  but  the  use  of  it  is  an 
impediment ;  "  or  again^  that  other  principle  of  his^  '^  that  a 
politic  man  should  have  for  the  basis  of  his  policy  the  assump- 
tion that  men  cannot  fitly  or  safely  be  wrought  upon  otherwise 
than  by  fear;  and  should  therefore  endeavour  to  have  every 
man^  as  far  as  he  can  contrive  it^  dependent  and  surrounded 
by  straits  and  perils ;  "  *  so  that  his  politician  would  appear  to 
be  what  the  Italians  call  **  A  sower  of  thorns : "  or  that  prin- 
ciple embodied  in  the  verse  quoted  by  Cicero,  "  Let  friends  fall, 
provided  our  enemies  perish  with  them ; "  *  as  the  Triumvirs 
did,  who  with  the  lives  of  their  friends  purchased  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies :  or  if  he  would  be  an  imitator  of  L.  Ca- 
tiline, to  set  on  fire  and  trouble  states,  that  he  may  the  better 
fish  in  muddy  waters  and  make  way  for  his  own  fortune; 
"For,"  said  he,  "if  a  fire  be  lighted  in  my  fortunes,  I  will 
quench  it,  not  with  water,  but  with  destruction:"*  or  if  he 
would  make  his  own  that  saying  of  Lysander,  "  that  children 
are  to  be  deceived  with  comfits,  and  men  with  oaths;  "*  with  the 
like  depraved  and  pernicious  doctrines,  whereof  (as  in  all  other 
things)  there  are  a  greater  number  than  of  the  wise  and  good : 

^if  any  one,  I  say,  takes  pleasure  in  such  kind  of  corrupt 
wisdom,  I  will  not  certainly  deny  that  (with  these  dispensations 
from  all  the  laws  of  charity  and  virtue,  and  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  pressing  of  his  fortune,)  he  may  advance  it  quicker  and 
more  compendiously.  But  it  is  in  life  as  it  is  in  ways,  the 
shortest  way  is  commonly  the  foulest  and  muddiest,  and  surely 
the  fairer  way  is  not  much  about. 

But  men  ought  to  be  so  far  removed  from  devoting  them- 
selves to  wicked  arts  of  this  nature,  that  rather  (if  they  are 
only  in  their  own  power,  and  can  bear  and  sustain  themselves 
without  being  carried  away  by  a  whirlwind  or  tempest  of  ambi- 
tion) they  ought  to  set  before  their  eyes  not  only  that 
general  map  of  the  world,  "  that  all  things  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,"*  but  also  that  more  particular  chart,  namely, 
"  that  being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  and  the  greater  being 
the  greater  curse ; "  and  "  that  all  virtue  is  most  rewarded,  and 

,jdl  wickedness  most  punished  in  itself; "  as  the  poet  excellently 
says:  — 

>  Ct  Macch.  Principe,  c.  17,  18.  *  Cic  pro  Deiotaro,  c.  9. 

*  ac.  pro  MursD.  c.  25. ;  Sallust,  Cat  c.  31.  *  Plat  in  Lysand.  c.  8. 

*  EccIe8.iL  11. 
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Queb  vobis,  qnsB  dig^a.  Tin,  pro  laadibus  isUs 
Pnemia  posse  rear  solvi  ?  pulcherrima  primum 
Dii  moresque  dabunt  vestri.^ 

And  80  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  no  lees  truly  said  of  the  wicked, 
"  His  own  manners  will  be  his  punishment^  *  Secondly,  men 
in  projecting  their  schemes  and  diffusing  their  thoughts  abroad 
on  every  side,  in  order  to  forecast  and  advance  their  fortunes, 
ought  in  the  midst  of  these  flights  of  the  mind  to  look  up  to  the 
Eternal  Providence  and  Divine  Judgment,  which  often  over- 
throws and  brings  to  nought  the  machinations  and  evil  designs 
of  the  wicked  however  deeply  laid ;  according  to  that  Scripture, 
**  He  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  vain 
thing,'' '  Moreover,  although  men  should  refiraiin  themselves 
from  injury  and  evil  arts,  yet  this  incessant,  restless,  and  as 
it  were  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  fortune  leaves  not  the  tribute 
which  we  owe  to  God  of  our  time ;  who  we  see  demands  and 
separates  for  himself  a  tenth  part  of  our  substance,  but  a 
seventh  of  our  time.  For  what  advantage  is  it  to  have  a  face 
erected  towards  heaven,  with  a  spirit  perpetually  grovelling 
upon  earth,  eating  dust  like  the  serpent?  As  the  heathen 
also  observed,  "  the  particle  of  the  Divine  Spirit  cleaves  to 
the  ground."  *  But  if  here  any  man  flatter  himself,  that  he  will 
employ  his  fortune  well,  though  he  should  obtain  it  ill ;  as  was 
said  concerning  Augustus  CsBsar,  and  Septimius  Severus,  '^  that 
either  they  should  never  have  been  bom,  or  else  they  should 
never  have  died,"  *  they  did  so  much  mischief  in  their  rise  to 
greatness,  and  so  much  good  when  they  were  established ;  yet, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  such  compensations  of  evil  with  good 
are  to  be  approved  after  the  evil  is  done,  but  that  such  counsels 
are  to  be  condemned.  Lastly,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  men,  in 
this  eager  and  excited  chase  of  fortune,  to  cool  themselves  a 
little  with  that  conceit  which  is  elegantly  expressed  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his  instructions  to  his  son, 
^  That  fortune  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  woman,  who^ 


■  VIrg.  MtL  ix.  252. : 

Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can  n e, 
In  recompense  of  such  desert,  decree  ? 
The  greatest,  sure,  and  best  you  can  receive. 
The  gods  and  your  own  conscious  worth  will  give. 

*  etc.  Elk.  ad  Att  ix.  12.  «  Psalm  vif.  14.,  or  Job,  xv.  85. 

*  Bor.  Sat  ii.  2.  79. :  Atque  afflgit  humo  divins  particulam  aure. 

*  Atirelius  Victor,  Epit.  c  1.     Lampridlus  de  Severo. 
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if  she  is  too  much  wooed,  is  commonly  the  further  offi"  But 
this  last  is  only  a  remedy  for  those  whose  tastes  are  corrupted 
by  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Let  men  rather  build  upon  that 
foundation,  which  is  as  a  corner  stone  both  of  Divinity  and 
Philosophy,  wherein  they  nearly  agree  as  to  that  which  ought 
to  be  sought  first.  For  Divinity  says,  ^*Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you ;  ^  *  and  philosophy  says  something  like  it,  "  Seek  ye  first 
the  good  things  of  the  mind,  and  the  rest  will  either  be  sup- 
plied, or  their  loss  will  not  be  felt"  And  although  the  human 
foundation  is  sometimes  built  upon  the  sand,  as  we  see  in  Marcus 
Brutus,  when  he  brake  forth  into  that  speech  at  his  death, — 

Te  coluif  Virtus,  at  rem ;  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es :  * 

yet  the  same  foundation,  laid  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  is 
ever  laid  upon  the  rock.  Here  then  I  conclude  the  doctrine 
concerning  advancement  in  life,  and  with  it  the  general  doctrine 
concerning  negotiation. 


CHAP.  IIL 


Tlie  Divisions  of  the  Doctrine  concerning  Empire  or  Govern' 
meiit  are  omitted ;  —  An  Introduction  only  is  rrnzde  to  two 
Dejicients ;  namely y  the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension 
of  the  Bounds  of  Empire^  and  the  Doctrine  concerning 
Universal  Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Law. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  Art  of  Empire  or  Civil  Grovernment, 
which  includes  CEoonomics,  as  a  state  includes  a  family.  On 
this  subject,  as  I  before  said,  I  have  imposed  silence  on  myself, 
though  perhaps  I  might  not  be  entirely  imqualified  to  handle 
such  topics  with  some  skill  and  profit,  'as  being  one  who 
has  had  the  benefit  of  long  experience,  and  who  by  your 
Majesty's  most  gracious  favour,  without  any  merit  of  his  own, 
has  risen  through  so  many  gradations  of  office  and  honour  to  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  realm  and  borne  the  same  for  four  whole 
years ;  and,  what  is  more,  being  one  who  has  been  accustomed 

1  St  Matth.  vi.  sa 

'  Of.  Dio  Cauiu8|  xlvli. :    Virtue  I  worshipped,  and  as  real,  sought. 

But  found  her  empty,  and  a  thing  of  nought 
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for  eighteen  snccessive  years  to  the  commands  and  conversation 
of  your  Majesty  (whereby  a  very  stock  might  be  turned  into 
a  statesman)^  and  who  also^  besides  other  arts,  has  spent  much 
time  in  the  study  of  laws  and  histories.  All  which  I  report 
to  posterity,  not  through  any  vain  boasting,  but  because  I  ^ 
think  that  it  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  dignity  of 
literature,  that  a  man  naturally  fitted  rather  for  literature  than 
for  anything  else,  and  borne  by  some  destiny  against  the  inclina- 
tion of  his  genius  into  the  business  of  active  life,  should  have 
risen  to  such  high  and  honourable  civil  appointments  under  so 
wise  a  king.  But  if  my  leisure  time  shall  hereafter  produce 
anything  concerning  political  knowledge,  the  work  will  per- 
chance be  either  abortive  or  posthumous.  In  the  mean  time, 
now  that  all  the  sciences  are  ranged  as  it  were  in  their  proper 
Beats,  lest  so  eminent  a  seat  should  be  left  entirely  vacant,  I 
have  determined  to  mark  as  deficient  only  two  parts  of  Civil 
Knowledge,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  secrets  of  Empire,  but 
have  a  wider  and  more  common  nature ;  and  according  to  my 
custom  I  will  set  down  examples  thereof. 

The  Arts  of  Government  contain  three  political  duties;^ 
first,  *'the  preservation,"  secondly,  **the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity," and  thirdly,  "the  extension,"  of  empire.  Of  these 
the  two  former  have  in  a  great  measure  been  excellently 
handled,  but  nothing  has  been  said  on  the  last.  I  will  therefore  ..v 
set  it  down  among  the  deficients,  and  according  to  custom, 
propose  an  example  thereof,  calling  it  "the  Statesman  in  Ar^ 
mour^  or  the  **  Doctrine  concerning  the  Extension  of  the  Bounds 
of  Empire."* 

Example  of  a   Summary   Treatise  touching  the  Extension  of 

Empire.^ 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  if  applied  to  himself  was  cer- 
tainly haughty  and  arrogant,  but  if  generally  applied  to 
others  it  seems  to  contain  both  a  wise  observation  and  a 
severe  censure.  Desired  at  a  feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said, 
'*he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town 
a  great  city."^     Now  these  words,  transferred  to  a  political 

*  This  Latin  treaUse  on  the  Extension  of  Empire  is  nearly  an  exact  translation  of 
Uie  Essay  on  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms.  I  have  tbeicfbre  letaloed  the  original 
English  with  very  few  alterations. 

'  not  In  Them.  2. 
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meaning,  excellently  describe  and  distinguish  two  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  in  those  that  deal  in  business  of  state.  For  if 
a  true  survey  be  taken  of  the  councillors^  senators^  and  other 
public  statesmen  who  have  ever  been^  there  will  be  found  some^ 
though  very  few^  who  can  make  a  small  city  or  kingdom  great, 
and  yet  cannot  fiddle ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  there  will  be 
found  many  very  cunning  on  the  lute  or  lyre  (that  is,  in  the 
follies  of  courts),  who  yet  are  so  far  from  having  the  power 
to  make  a  small  state  great,  that  they  appear  rather  to  be 
naturally  gifted  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  state  to  ruin 
and  decay.  And  certainly  those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts, 
whereby  many  councillors  and  ministers  often  gain  both  favour 
with  their  masters  and  estimation  with  the  people,  deserve  no 
other  name  than  a  certain  knack  of  fiddling;  being  things 
rather  pleasing  for  the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only, 
than  advantageous  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  state, 
whereof  they  are  ministers.  There  will  no  doubt  be  found  other 
councillors  and  ministers,  of  no  mean  character,  equal  to  their 
business,  and  able  to  govern  the  state  well,  so  as  to  preserve  it 
from  manifest  precipices  and  inconveniences,  who  nevertheless 
are  far  removed  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an  efaipire 
in  power,  means,  and  fortune. 

But  be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  consider  the 
work  itself;  that  is,  what  is  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and 
states  and  how  it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  subject  indeed 
fit  for  princes  to  have  ever  in  their  bands  and  carefuUy  to  con- 
sider ;  to  the  end  that  neither  by  over-measuring  their  forces 
they  may  engage  in  vain  enterprises  beyond  their  power ;  nor 
on  the  other  hand  by  undervaluing  them  they  may  demean 
themselves  to  timid  and  pusillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  empire  as  regards  its  size  and  territory 
falls  under  measure ;  as  regards  its  revenue  under  computation. 
The  number  of  the  population  may  be  taken  by  a  census ;  the 
number  and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  maps  and  surveys. 
But  yet  there  is  nothing  among  civil  afiairs  more  subject  to 
error  than  the  forming  a  true  and  right  valuation  of  the  power 
and  forces  of  an  empire.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  not 
to  an  acorn  or  any  larger  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  * ; 
which  is  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  but  yet  has  within  itself  a 
certain  property  and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.     So 
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there  ore  some  kingdoms  and  states  very  great  m  extent  of 
territory,  and  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or  command ;  and  some 
that  have  but  a  small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  are  apt  to  be 
the  foundations  of  great  monarcliics* 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armouries,  goodly  races  of 
horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance,  artillery,  and  the 
like ;  all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's  skin,  except  the  breed 
and  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  num- 
ber itself  in  armies  is  not  much  advantage,  where  the  people 
are  of  weak  courage ;  for,  as  Virgil  says,  it  never  troubles  the 
wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be.^  The  army  of  the  Persians  in 
the  plains  of  Arbela  was  such  a  vast  sea  of  people,  that  it 
somewhat  alarmed  the  commanders  in  Alexander's  army ;  who 
came  to  him  therefore  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by 
night ;  but  he  answered.  He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory :  and 
tiie  defeat  was  easy.'  When  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  being 
encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four  himdred  thousand  men,  dis- 
covered the  army  of  the  Romans  being  not  above  fourteen 
thousand  marching  towards  him,  he  made  himself  merry  with 
it,  and  said,  '^  Yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassage,  and 
too  few  for  a  fight."'  But  before  the  sun  set,  he  found  them 
enough  to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slaughter.  Many 
are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number  and 
courage ;  so  that  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  sure  and  tried  rule, 
that  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any  state  is  that  the 
people  itself  be  by  race  and  disposition  warlike.  Neither  is 
Inoney  the  sinews  of  war,  as  it  is  trivially  said,  where  the 
sinews  of  men's  arms  in  base  and  efieminate  people  are 
fiiiling.  For  Solon  said  well  to  Croesus,  when  in  ostentation 
he  showed  him  his  gold,  ^'  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  has 
better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold."  ^ 
Therefore  let  any  prince  or  state  think  soberly  of  his  forces, 
except  his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant  soldiers. 
And  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  who  have  subjects  of  martial 
disposition,  know  their  own  strength,  unless  tiiey  be  otherwise 
wanting  unto  themselves.  As  for  mercenary  forces,  (which  is 
the  usual  help  in  this  case,)  all  examples  show,  that  whatsoever 
state  or  prince  rests  upon  them,  he  may  spread  his  feathers  for 
a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon  after. 

"  Vlrg.  EcL  Til.  62.  •  Plut  In  Alex.  c.  31. 

*  Plutarch  In  LucuU.  27.  and  Appian,  Bell.  Mithrid.  c.  85.         *  Of.  LucUn*8  Charon. 
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The  blessing  of  Judah  and  Issacbar  -will  neyer  meet;  that 
the  same  people  or  nation  should  be  both  the  lion's  whelp^  and 
the  ass  between  burdens.^  Neither  will  it  be  that  a  people 
OTer-laid  with  taxes  should  ever  become  yaliant  and  martial. 
It  is  true  that  taxes  levied  by  consent  of  the  state  do  abate 
men's  courage  less ;  as  it  has  been  seen  notably  in  the  excises 
of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  in  some  degree,  in  the  subsidies 
of  England.  For  you  must  note,  that  we  speak  now  of  the 
heart  and  not  of  the  purse.  So  that  although  the  same  tribute 
and  tax^  laid  by  consent  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse, 
yet  it  works  differently  upon  the  courage.  So  that  you  may  con- 
clude that  no  people  over-charged  with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 

Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness  take  heed  that  their  nobility 
and  gentlemen  d6  not  multiply  too  fia.st ;  for  that  makes  the 
common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven 
out  of  heart,  and  in  effect  but  the  gentleman's  labourer.  Even 
as  you  may  see  in  coppice  woods ;  if  you  leave  your  staddles 
too  thick,  you  will  never  have  clean  under-wood,  but  shrubs 
and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many, 
the  commons  will  be  base ;  and  you  will  bring  it  to  that,  that 
scarce  one  man  in  an  hundred  will  be  fit  for  an  helmet;  especially 
as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army :  and  so  there 
will  be  great  population  and  little  strength.  This  which  I 
speak  of  has  been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of 
England  and  France ;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in 
territory  and  population,  has  been  nevertheless  an  overmatch ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  yeomen  and  lower  classes  of 
England  make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do 
not  And  herein  the  device  of  Eling  Henry  the  Seventh  (where- 
of I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  pro- 
found and  admirable:  in  making  farms  and  houses  of  husbandry 
of  a  standard ;  that  is,  maintained  with  such  a  proportion  of 
land  attached  inse]>arably  to  them,  as  may  allow  a  subject  to 
live  in  convenient  plenty  and  no  servile  condition;  and  to  keep 
the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  or  at  least  tlie  tenants, 
and  not  mere  hirelings.  And  thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to 
Virgil's  character  which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy : 
Terra  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glebse.' 


>  Gen.  xUx.  9.  14. 

'  Virg.  Mu.  L  531. :  Hesperia  called,  a  land  divinely  blessed. 

Of  strength  In  arms  and  fruitful  soil  possessed. 
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Neither  is  that  state/  (which,  for  anything  I  know,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else, 
except  it  be  i)erhap8  in  Poland,)  to  be  passed  over ;  I  mean 
the  state  of  free  servants  and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  who  are  no  ways  inferior  to  the  yeomanry  as  in- 
fantry. And  therefore  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  and  great  retinues  and  hospitality  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  received  into  custom  conduce  much  unto  mar- 
tial greatness ;  whereas,  contrariwise,  the  close  and  reserved 
living  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  causes  a  penury  of  military 
forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  looked  to,  that  the  trunk  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar^s  tree  of  monarchy  ^  be  great  enough  to  bear  the 
branches  and  the  boughs ;  that  is,  that  the  natural  subjects  of 
the  crown  or  state  bear  a  sufficient  proportion  to  the  stranger 
subjects  that  they  govern.  Therefore  all  states  that  are  liberal 
of  naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  empire.  For  to 
Unvk  that  an  handful  of  people  can,  with  the  greatest  courage 
and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion, 
it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans 
were  a  difficult  and  jealous  people  in  point  of  naturalization ; 
whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm ;  but 
when  they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great 
for  their  stem,  they  became  a  windfisdl  upon  the  sudden.  Never 
was  any  state  in  this  point  so  open  to  receive  strangers  into 
their  body  as  were  the  Romans ;  therefore  it  sorted  with  them 
accordingly,  for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  monarchy.  Their 
manner  was  to  grant  naturalization,  which  they  called  the  right 
of  citizenship,  and  to  grant  it  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not 
only  the  right  of  commerce,  the  right  of  marriage,  the  right  of 
inheritance ;  but  also,  the  right  of  voting,  and'  the  right  of 
bearing  office ;  and  this  not  to  single  persons  alone,  but  like- 
wise to  whole  families ;  yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations. 
Add  to  this  their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Soman  plant  was  removed  ioto  the  soil  of  other  nations : 
and  putting  both  constitutions  together,  you  will  say,  that  it 
was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon  the  world,  but  it  was 
the  world  that  spread  upon  the  Romans :  and  that  was  the 
surest  way  of  greatness.   I  have  marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain, 

>  Daniel,  c.  Iv. 
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how  they  cksp  and  contain  so  htrge  dominions  with  so  few 
natural  Spaniards ;  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is  a 
Tery  great  body  of  a  tree^  far  above  Rome  and  Sparta  at  the 
first.  And  besides,  though  they  have  not  had  that  usage  to 
naturalize  liberally,  yet  they  have  that  which  is  next  to  it;  tiiat 
isy  to  employ,  almost  indiiferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of 
ordinary  soldiers;  yea, and  sometimes  in  their  highest  commands. 
Nay,  it  seems  at  this  instant  they  are  sensible  of  this  want  of 
natives  and  desire  to  remedy  it ;  as  appears  by  the  pragmatical 
sanction  published  in  this  year. 

It  is  certain  that  sedentary  and  within-door  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactures  (that  require  rather  the  finger  than  the  arm,)  have 
in  their  nature  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposition.  And 
generally  all  warlike  people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger 
better  than  work ;  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken  ofl^it, 
if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour.  Therefore  it  was  great 
advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta,  Athens,  Rome,  and 
others,  that  they  had  the  use  of  slaves  who  commonly  dis- 
patched those  manufactures.  But  that  is  abolished  in  greatest 
part  by  the  Christian  law.  That  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is 
to  leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers,  who  for  that  purpose 
are  to  be  invited  or  at  least  easily  received,  and  to  contain  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three  kinds ; 
tillers  of  the  ground,  free  servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong 
and  manly  arts,  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  and  the  like ; 
not  reckoning  professed  soldiers. 

But  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  is  of  most  im- 
portance that  a  nation  profess  arms  as  their  principal  honour, 
study,  and  occupation.  For  the  things  which  we  have  formerly 
Spoken  of  are  but  qualifications  for  the  use  of  arms ;  and  what 
is  qualification  without  intention  and  act  ?  Romulus  after  his 
death  (as  they  report  or  feign),  sent  an  injunction  to  the  Romans, 
that  above  all  they  should  attend  to  arms,  and  then  they  should 
prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world.'  The  fabric  of  the  state 
of  Sparta  was  wholly  and  carefully  (though  not  wisely)  framed 
and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end  to  make  the  people  warriors. 
The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash.  The  Britons, 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  others,  had 
it  for  a  time.  The  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  (being  not  a 
little  stimulated  thereto  by  their  law,)  though  in  great  de- 
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dinatioiL  Of  Christian  Europe  they  that  BtUl  have  it  are  in 
effect  only  the  Spaniards.  But  it  is  bo  plain  that  every  man 
profits  most  in  that  to  which  he  most  attends^  that  it  needs  not 
to  be  stood  upon.  It  is  enough  to  point  at  it;  that  no  nation^ 
which  does  not  directly  profess  arms  and  devote  themselves 
to  the  practice  thereof,  may  look  to  have  any  special  greatness 
fall  into  their  mouths.  And  on  the  other  side  it  is  a  most  certain 
oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue  long  in  that  pro- 
fession (as  the  Bomans  and  Turks  principally  have  done),  do 
wonders  in  extension  of  empire :  and  those  that  have  professed 
anns  but  for  an  age  have  notwithstanding  commonly  attained 
that  greatness  in  that  age  which  maintained  them  long  after, 
when  their  profession  and  exercise  of  arms  has  grown  to  decay. 
Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  state  to  have  those  laws  or 
customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them  just  occasions  or  at 
least  pretexts  for  making  war.  For  there  is  that  justice  im- 
printed in  the  nature  of  men,  that  they  enter  not  upon  wars 
(whereof  so  many  calamities  do  ensue),  but  upon  some  weighty, 
at  the  least  specious,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  has  at 
hand  for  the  cause  of  war  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect ;  a 
quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Romans,  though  they 
esteemed  the  extending  the  limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great 
honour  to  their  generals  when  it  was  done,  yet  they  never  rested 
upon  that  alone  to  begin  a  war.  First  therefore,  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  quickly  sensible  of 
wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or  public  ministers ; 
and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon  a  provocation.  Secondly, 
let  them  be  prompt  and  ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their 
confederates  and  allies,  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans ;  inso- 
much, as  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defensive  with  divers 
other  states,  and  upon  invasion  oiFered  did  implore  their  aids 
severally,  yet  the  Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost  and 
leave  it  to  none  other  to  have  the  honour.  As  for  the  wars 
which  were  anciently  made  on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party  or 
tadt  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well 
justified ;  as  when  the  Elomans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece;  or  when  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  made 
wars,  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democracies  and  oligarchies ;  or 
when  wars  were  made  by  commonwealths  and  princes,  under 
the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection,  to  deliver  the  subjects  of 
others  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  like.     Let  it 
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suffice  for  the  present,  that  no  estate  expect  to  be  great  that  is 
not  awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthM  without  exercise,  neither  natural 
body  nor  politic ;  and  certainly  to  a  kingdom  or  estate  a  just 
and  honourable  war  is  the  true  exercise.  A  civil  war  indeed 
is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of 
exercise,  and  serves  most  of  all  to  keep  the  body  in  health.  For 
in  a  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  manners 
corrupt.  But  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  without  all  ques- 
tion for  greatness,  it  makes  to  be  still  for  the  most  part  in  arms; 
and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army  (though  it  be  doubtless  a 
costly  business),  always  on  foot,  is  that  which  commonly  gives 
the  law,  or  at  least  the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour  states, 
as  may  be  well  seen  in  Spain ;  which  has  had,  in  one  part  or 
other,  a  veteran  army  almost  continually,  now  by  the  space  of 
six-score  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea,  is  an  abridgment  of  a  monarchy. 
Cicero  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey's  preparation  against 
CsQsar,  says,  "  Pompey's  counsel  is  plainly  that  of  Themistocles, 
for  he  thinks  that  whoever  is  master  of  the  sea  is  master  of  the 
empire."  '  And  without  doubt  Pompey  had  tired  out  and  re- 
duced CsBsar,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had  not  left  that  way. 
We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles  by  sea  from  many  instances. 
The  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  greatness  of  the  Turk.  There 
be  certainly  many  examples  where  sea-fights  have  put  an  end 
to  the  war ;  but  this  is,  when  princes  or  states  have  risked  their 
whole  fortune  upon  the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain, 
that  he  that  commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take 
as  much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ;  whereas  those 
that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times  nevertheless  in  great 
straits.  Surely  at  this  day  with  us  of  Europe  the  advantage  of 
strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the  principal  dowries  of  this 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain)  is  great ;  both  because  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the 
sea  most  part  of  their  compass ;  and  because  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  both  Indies  seem  in  great  part  but  an  accessory  to 
the  command  of  the  sea. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in 
respect  of  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  men  from  the 

'  Cic  Ep^  ad  Att.  x.  8. 
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wars  in  andent  time.  There  be  now  for  martial  encouragement 
some  d^rees'and  orders  of  chivalry,  which  nevertheless  are 
conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no  soldiers;  and 
some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  escutcheon,  and  some 
hospitals  for  maimed  solctiers,  and  such  like  things.  But  in 
ancient  times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory, 
the  funeral  laudatives  and  monuments  for  those  that  died  in  the 
wars,  the  crowns  and  garlands  personal,  the  style  of  emperor, 
which  the  great  kings  of  the  world  afterwards  borrowed,  the 
triumphs  of  the  generals  upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives 
and  largesses  to  the  soldiers  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  armies, 
these,  I  say,  and  such  like  dazzling  honours,  were  things  able  to 
inflame  all  men's  courage  and  excite  even  the  coldest  breast ;  but 
above  all,  that  of  the  triumph  among  the  Romans  was  not  a 
pageant  or  gaudery  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institutions 
that  ever  was.  For  it  contained  three  things,  honour  to  the 
general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of  the  spoils,  and  donatives  to 
the  army.  But  that  honour  perhaps  were  not  fit  for  monar- 
chies, except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch  himself  or  his 
sons;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
who  did  appropriate  the  actus^  triumphs  to  themselves  and  their 
sons  for  such  wars  as  they  achieved  in  person,  and  left  only 
for  wars  achieved  by  subjects  some  triumphal  garments  and 
ensigns  to  the  generaL 

To  conclude :  no  man  can,  by  taking  thought,  as  the  Scripture  ! 
8iath,''add  one  cubit  to  his  stature"^  in  this  little  model  of  a  man's 
body ;  but  in  the  great  frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
it  is  in  the  power  of  princes  or  states  to  add  amplitude  and 
greatness  to  their  kingdoms.  For  by  wisely  introducing  such  or- 
dinances, constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have  now  touched, 
and  others  like  them  they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity 
and  succession.  But  these  counsels  are  commonly  not  observed, 
but  left  to  take  their  chance. 

Such  then  are  the  thoughts  that  now  occur  to  me  touching 
the  extension  of  empire.  But  what  avails  this  consideration, 
seeing  that  the  Roman  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  of 
earthly  monarchies?  Yet  because  the  extension  of  empire 
was  set  down  as  the  last  of  the  three  political  duties,  I  could 
not  have  passed  it  by  altogether  without  deviating  from  my 

>  St.  Matth.  tL  27. ;  St  Luke»  sdL  25. 
Q  4 
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r  proposed  course.  There  remiuns  now  the  other  of  ihe  two 
deficients  which  I  mentioned  ;  namely,  the  treatise  of  Uniyersal 
Justice,  or  the  Fountains  of  Equity. 

All  who  have  written  concerning  laws  have  written  either 
as  philosophers  or  lawyers.  The  philosophers  lay  down  many 
precepts  fair  in  argument,  but  not  applicable  to  use:  the  lawyers, 
being  subject  and  addicted  to  the  positiye  rules  either  of  the  laws 
of  their  own  country  or  else  of  the  Boman  or  Pontifical,  have 
no  freedom  of  opinion,  but  as  it  were  talk  in  bonds.  But 
surely  the  consideration  of  this  properly  belongs  to  statesmen, 
who  best  understand  the  condition  of  civil  society,  welfare  of  the 
people,  natural  equity,  customs  of  nations,  and  different  forms 
of  government ;  and  who  may  therefore  determine  laws  by  the 
rules  and  principles  both  of  natural  equity  and  policy.  Where- 
fore let  it  be  my  present  object  to  go  to  the  fountains  of  justice 
and  public  expediency,  and  endeavour  with  reference  to  the 
-  I  several  provinces  of  law  to  exhibit  a  character  and  idea  of 
N^  .  (  justice,  in  general  comparison  with  which  the  laws  of  particular 
l,^-^  ^  states  and  kingdoms  may  be  tested  and  amended.  I  will  now 
therefore  according  to  my  custom  set  forth  an  example  thereof 
in  one  of  its  heads. 

Example  of  a  Treatise  on  Universal  Justice  or  the  Fomntains 
of  Equity  y  by  Aphorisms:  one  Title  of  it, 

PREFACE. 

APHOBISM   1. 

In  Civil  Society,  either  law  or  force  prevails.     But  there 

is  a  kind  of  force  which  pretends  law,  and  a  kind  of  law  which 

savours  of  force  rather  than  equity.     Whence  there  are  three 

fountains  of  injustice ;  namely,  mere  force,  a  malicious  ensnare- 

.    ment  under  colour  of  law,  and  harshness  of  the  law  itself. 

• 

APHORISM  2.* 

The  ground  on  which  private  right  rests  is  this.  He  who 
commits  an  injury,  receives  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  the 
act,  but  incurs  danger  from  the  precedent  For  others  do  not 
share  in  the  particular  pleasure  or  profit,  but  look  upon  the  pre- 
cedent as  concerning  themselves  And  hence  they  readily  agree 
to  protect  themselves  by  laws,  that  the  course  of  injury  may 
not  come  round  to  them  in  turn.  But  if  through  the  state  of 
the  times,  and  a  communion  of  guilt,  it  happen  that  those 
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whom  a  law  protects  are  not  so  numerouB  or  so  powerful  as  those 
whom  it  endangers^  a  party  is  made  to  overthrow  the  law;  and 
this  is  often  the  case. 

APHOBISM  3. 
Private  right  depends  upon  the  protection  of  public  right. 
For  the  law  protects  the  people,  and  magistrates  protect  the 
kws;  but  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  depends  on  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  government,  the  structure  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  fundamental  laws.  Wherefore,  if  this  part 
of  the  constitution  be  sound  and  healthy,  the  laws  will  be  of 
good  effect,  but  if  not,  there  will  be  littie  security  in  them. 

APHORISM  4. 

It  is  not  however  the  only  object  of  public  law,  to  be  at- 
tached as  the  guardian  of  private  right,  to  protect  it  from 
violation  and  prevent  injuries ;  but  it  extends  also  to  religion, 
arms,  discipline,  ornaments,  wealth,  and  in  a  word,  to  every- 
thing that  regards  the  well-being  of  a  state. 

APHORISM  6. 
The  end  and  scope  which  laws  should  have  in  view,  and  to 
which  tbey  should  direct  their  decrees  and  sanctions,  is  no  other 
than  the  happiness  of  the  citizens.  And  tiiis  will  be  effected> 
if  the  people  be  rightiy  trained  in  piety  and  religion,  sound 
in  morality,  protected  by  arms  against  foreign  enemies,  guarded 
by  tiie  shield  of  the  laws  against  civil  discords  and  private  injuries, 
obedient  to  the  government  and  the  magistrates,  and  rich  and 
flourishing  in  forces  and  wealth.  And  for  all  these  objects 
laws  are  tbe  nnews  and  instruments. 

APHORISM  6. 

This  end  tiie  best  laws  attain,  but  many  pass  wide  it.  For 
there  is  a  strange  and  extreme  difference  in  laws ;  some  being 
excellent,  some  moderately  good,  and  others  entirely  vicious. 
I  will  therefore  set  down,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment, 
what  may  be  called  certain  "laws  of  laws,"  whereby  we  may 
derive  information  as  to  tiie  good  or  ill  set  down  and  determined 
in  every  law. 

APHORISM  7. 

7.  But  before  I  proceed  to  the  actual  body  of  particular 
laws,  I  will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  virtues  and  dignities  of 
laws  in  general.  That  law  may  be  set  down  as  good,  which  is 
certun  in  meaning,  just  in  precept,  convenient  in  execution^ 
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agreeable  to  the  form  of  goyernment^  and  productive  of  yirtue 
in  those  that  live  under  it. 

TITLE  L 

Of  the  Primary  Dignity  ofLawSy  that  they  be  certain. 

APHOBISH  8. 

Certainty  is  bo  essential  to  law,  that  law  cannot  even  be  just 
without  it.  ^  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle  ?  "  *  So  if  the  law  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  to  obey  it?  It  ought 
therefore  to  warn  before  it  strikes.  It  is  well  said  also,  ^<  That 
that  is  the  best  law  which  leaves  least  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge ;  ^  '  and  this  comes  from  the  certainty  of  it. 

APHOBISM   9. 

Uncertainty  of  laws  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one,  where  no  law 
is  prescribed;  the  other,  where  the  law  is  ambiguous  and  obscure. 
We  must  therefore  speak  first  of  cases  omitted  by  the  law^  that 
in  these  also  we  may  find  some  rule  of  certainty. 

Of  Cases  omitted  by  the  Law. 

APHORISM   10. 

The  narrow  compass  of  human  wisdom  cannot  take  in  all  the 
cases  which  time  may  discover;  whence  new  and  omitted 
cases  often  present  themselves.  For  these,  the  remedy  or 
supplement  is  threefold ;  namely,  by  reference  to  similfur  cases, 
by  employment  of  examples  which  have  not  yet  grown  into  law, 
and  by  jurisdictions  empowered  to  decide  according  to  the 
arbitration  of  a  good  man  and  sound  discretion,  whetiier  they 
be  Praetorian  or  Censorian  Courts. 

Of  Reference  to  Similar  Cases ^und  the  Extensions  of  Laws. 
APHOBISM   IL 

In  omitted  cases,  the  rule  of  law  is  to  be  drawn  from  cases 
similar  to  them,  but  with  caution  and  judgment ;  wherein  the 
following  rules  are  to  be  observed :  Let  reason  be  esteemed 
prolific,  and  custom  barren.  Custom  must  not  make  cases. 
Whatever  therefore  is  received  contrary  to  the  reason  of  a 
law,  or  even  where  its  reason  is  obscure,  must  not  be  drawn 
into  consequence. 

*  1  Corinth,  ziv.  8.  *  Arlst  Shet  L  1. 
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▲PH0BI8M  12. 
Great  public  good  draws  omitted  cases  to  itself.    Wherefore 
when  anj  law  notoriously  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
respects  and  procures  the  good  of  the  people^  let  its  interpreta- 
tion be  wide  and  comprehensive. 

APH0BI8M  13. 

It  is  harsh  to  torture  laws^  in  order  that  laws  may  torture  men. 
We  would  not  therefore  that  penal,  much  less  capital  laws  be 
extended  to  new  offences.  If  howeirer  the  offence  be  old  and 
taken  cognizanoe  of  by  the  laws,  but  the  prosecution  ihereo 
fall  upon  a  new  case,  unprovided  for  by  the  laws,  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  depart  from  the  decrees  of  law  rather  than  leave 
offences  unpunished. 

APHOBISM  14. 
In  statutes  which  directly  repeal  the  common  law  (especially 
in  matters  of  frequent  occurrence  and  long  standing),  we 
approve  not  the  proceeding  by  similarity  to  cases  omitted. 
For  when  the  state  has  long  been  without  the  entire  law,  and 
that  too  in  expressed  cases,  there  is  little  danger  in  allowing 
the  cases  omitted  to  wait  for  a  remedy  from  a  new  statute. 

APHOBISM  15. 
Statutes,  which  have  a  manifest  relation  to  the  time  when  they 
were  made  and  spring  out  of  a  temporary  emergency  of  state^ 
when  the  state  of  the  times  is  altered,  should  have  all  their 
due,  if  they  retain  their  authority  in  the  cases  proper  to  them ; 
for  it  would  be  preposterous  to  wrest  them  to  omitted  cases. 

APHOBISM  16. 
Consequence  does  not  draw  consequence,  but  the  extension 
should  stop  within  the  Qext  cases ;  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
gradual  lapse  into  dissimilar  cases,  and  sharpness  of  wit  will 
have  greater  power  than  authority  of  law. 

APHORISM  17. 
When  laws  and  statutes  are  concise  in  style,  extend  freely ; 
when  they  enumerate  particular  cases,  more  cautiously.     For 
as  exception  corroborates  the  application  of  law  in  cases  not  ex- 
cepted, so  enumeration  invalidates  it  in  cases  not  enumerated. 

APHOBISM   18. 

An  explanatory  statute  stops  the  streams  of  the  statute  which 
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it  explains^  and  neither  of  them  admit  of  extension  afterwards. 
For  the  judge  must  not  make  a  super-extension^  when  the  law 
has  once  begun  an  extension, . 

APHOBISM  19. 
Formality  of  words  and  acts  admits  not  of  an  extension  to 
similar  cases.    For  formality  loses  its  character  when  it  passes 
from  custom  to  discretion ;  and  the  introduction  of  new  things 
destroys  the  majesty  of  the  old. 

APHOBISM  20. 
The  extension  of  the  law  to  posthumous  cases^  which  had  no 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law  is  easy.  For 
where  a  case  could  not  be  expressed^  as  having  no  existence, 
a  case  omitted  is  taken  for  a  case  expressed^  if  there  be  the 
same  reason  for  it. 

Enough  then  on  the  extensions  of  laws  in  cases  omitted.  I 
wiU  now  speak  of  the  employment  of  examples. 

On  Examples,  and  their  Use. 

APHOBISM  2L 

I  now  come  to  speak  of  examples^  from  which  justice  is  to 
be  derived  when  the  law  is  deficient.  Of  custom^  which  is  a 
kind  of  laWj  and  of  examples  which  by  frequent  use  have 
passed  into  custom  as  a  tacit  law^  I  will  speak  in  their  place. 
But  here  I  will  speak  of  such  examples  as  happen  seldom 
and  at  distant  intervals^  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the  force 
of  law ;  to  show  when,  and  with  what  caution,  the  rule  of  justice 
may  be  sought  from  them  where  the  law  is  deficient. 

APHOBISM  22. 
Examples  are  to  be  sought  from  good  and  moderate  times, 
not  from  such  as  are  tyrannical,  factious,  or  dissolute.     For 
those  belonging  to  such  times  are  spurious  in  their  origin,  and 
rather  injurious  than  instructive. 

APHORISM  23. 

Of  examples  the  latest  are  to  be  accounted  the  safest  For 
why  should  not  that  which  has  been  lately  done  without  any 
subsequent  inconvenience  be  done  again  ?  But  yet  they  have 
less  authority ;  and  if  it  happen  that  a  reform  be  needed,  modem 
examples  savour  more  of  their  own  age  than  of  right  reason. 
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APHOBISH  24. 
Ancient  examples  are  to  be  received  cautiously^  and  with 
proper  selection.  For  the  lapse  of  time  makes  many  altera- 
tions^ so  that  what  in  respect  of  time  appears  ancient  is,  by 
reason  of  the  confusion  which  it  makes  and  its  inconformitj  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  really  new.  Wherefore  the  best 
examples  are  those  of  the  middle  time,  or  else  such  a  time  as  is 
most  in  conformity  with  the  present  age ;  and  this  is  sometimes 
to  be  found  in  a  more  remote  age  rather  than  in  that  imme- 
diately preceding. 

APHOBI8M  25. 
Keep  within,  or  rather  on  this  side  of  the  limits  of  the 
example,  and  on  no  account  go  beyond  theuL  For  where 
there  is  no  rule  of  law,  everything  should  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion;  and  therefore,  as  in  obscure  cases^  be  very  careful 
how  you  proceed. 

APHOBISM  26. 
Beware  of  fragments,  and  epitomes  of  examples ;  and  look 
carefully  into  the  whole  of  the  examples  with  all  the  process 
thereof.  For  if  it  be  unreasonable  to  judge  of  part  of  a  law, 
without  examining  the  whole ;  much  more  ought  this  to  have 
weight  in  examples,  the  use  whereof  is  doubtful,  if  they  do  not 
exactly  correspond. 

APHOBISM  27. 
It  is  of  great  importance  through  what  hands  examples 
have  passed,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  sanctioned.  For  if 
they  have  only  passed  among  clerks  and  secretaries,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  court,  without  the  manifest  knowledge 
of  the  higher  officers ;  or  among  the  teacher  of  all  errors,  the 
people ;  they  are  to  be  condemned  and  held  of  little  account 
But  if  they  have  passed  under  the  eyes  of  senators,  judges,  or 
the  principal  courts,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must  needs 
have  been  strengthened  by  at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the 
judges,  they  are  entitled  to  more  authority. 

APHOBISM  28. 

Examples,  which  even  though  they  have  been  little  used  have 

been  published,  yet  having  been  well  debated  and  ventilated 

in  discourse  and  discussion,  deserve  more  authority ;  but  those, 

which  have  lain  as  it  were  buried  in  desks  and  archives  and 
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have  openlj  passed  into  oblivion,  deserve  less.    For  examples 
like  waters  are  most  wholesome  in  a  running  stream. 

APHOBISM  29. 
Examples  which  have  reference  to  laws  should  not  be  sought 
from  historians,  but  from  public  acts  and  the  more  careful  tradi- 
tions. For  it  is  a  misfortune  even  of  the  best  historians,  that  they 
do  not  dwell  suflficiently  upon  laws  and  judicial  acts ;  or  if  by 
chance  they  use  sc»ne  diligence  therein,  yet  they  differ  greatly 
from  the  authentic  reporters. 

APHORISM  30. 
An  example,  which  the  same  or  the  succeeding  age  has 
upon  the  recurrence  of  the  case  rejected,  should  not  be  readily 
re-admitted.  For  the  fact  that  it  was  once  adopted  does  not  tell 
so  much  in  its  favour,  as  the  subsequent  abandonment  tells 
against  it 

APHORISM  31. 

Examples  are  to  be  used  for  advice,  not  for  rules  and  orders. 
Wherefore  let  them  be  so  employed  as  to  turn  the  authority 
of  the  past  to  the  use  of  the  present. 

Enough  then  of  instruction  from  examples  where  the  law 
is  deficient  I  must  now  speak  of  the  Courts  Prastorian  and 
Censorian. 

On  Courts  Prmtorian  and  Censorian. 

APHORISM  32. 

Let  there  be  courts  and  jurisdictions  to  determine,  by  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  a  conscientious  man,  when  the  rule 
of  the  law  is  deficient  For  the  law  (as  has  been  before  said) 
cannot  provide  for  all  cases,  but  is  adapted  to  meet  such  as 
generally  occur.  And  time,  according  to  the  ancient  saying,  is 
the  wisest  of  all  things ',  and  daily  creates  and  invents  new  cases. 

APHORISM  33. 
Fresh  cases  happen  both  in  criminal  causes  which  require 
punishment,  and  in  civil  causes  which  require  relief.  The  courts 
which  take  cognizance  of  the  former  I  call  Censorian,  those 
which  respect  the  latter.  Praetorian. 

APHORISM  34. 

Let  the  Censorian  Courts  have  power  and  jurisdicUon,  not 

I  Xen.  Hen.  ilL  3.  2. 
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only  to  punish  new  offences,  but  also  to  increase  the  punish- 
ments appointed  by  law  for  old  ones,  where  the  cases  are 
heinous  and  enormous,  provided  they  are  not  capital.  For  an 
enormous  crime  has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  new  one. 
APHOBISM  35. 
In  like  manner  let  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  power  both  to 
abate  the  rigor  of  the  law  and.  to  supply  its  defects.  For  if 
relief  is  due  to  a  person  whom  the  law  has  neglected,  much 
more  is  it  due  to  one  whom  it  has  wounded. 

APHOBISM  36. 

Let  these  Praetorian  and  Censorian  Courts  entirely  confine 
themselves  to  monstrous  and  extraordinary  cases,  and  not  en- 
croach upon  the  ordinary  jurisdictions,  lest  they  rather  tend  to 
supplant  than  to  supply  the  law. 

APHOBISM  37.  ^ 

Xjet  these  jurisdictions  reside  only  in  the  supreme  courts,  and 
not  be  shared  by  the  lower;  for  the  power  of  supplying,  ex- 
tending, and  moderating  laws,  differs  little  from  that  of  making 
them. 

APHOBISM  38. 

LfCt  not  these  courts  be  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  one  man, 
but  let  them  consist  of  many.  And  let  not  the  decrees  go 
forth  in  silence,  but  let  the  judges  give  the  reasons  of  their 
decision,  and  that  openly  and  in  full  court;  so  that  what  is 
free  in  point  of  power  may  yet  be  restrained  by  regard  to 
character  and  reputation. 

APHOBISM  39. 

Let  there  be  no  authority  to  shed  blood;  nor  let  sentence  be 
pronounced  in  any  court  upon  capital  cases,  except  according  to 
a  known  and  certain  law.  God  lumself  denounced  death  before 
he  inflicted  it.  Nor  should  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  life,  who 
did  not  first  know  that  he  was  risking  it 
APHOBISM  40. 

In  the  Censorian  Courts,  let  there  be  opportunity  for  three 
verdicts ;  that  the  judges  may  not  be  obliged  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn, but  be  at  liberty  to  declare  the  fact  **not  proven 
And  besides  the  penalty,  let  there  be  power  also  to  inflict  a 
note  or  mark;  such  I  mean  as  shall  not  extend  to  actual 
punishment,  but  may  end  cither  in  admonition  only,  or  in  a 
light  disgrace ;  punishing  the  offender  as  it  were  with  a  blush. 


» 
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APHOBISM  41. 

In  Censorian  Courts,  let  the  commencements  and  middle 
acts  of  all  great  crimes  and  offences  be  punished,  even  though 
the  end  be  not  consummated.  And  let  this  be  even  the  prin- 
cipal use  of  these  courts ;  for  it  is  as  well  the  part  of  severity 
to  punish  the  commencements  of  crimes,  as  of  mercy  to  prevent 
their  completion,  by  punishing  the  intermediate  acts. 

APHOBISM  42. 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  in  Praetorian  Courts,  not  to 
afford  relief  in  such  cases  as  the  law  has  not  so  much  omitted, 
as  despised  for  their  unimportance,  or  for  their  odious  nature 
judged  unworthy  of  redress. 

APHOBISM  43. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  certainty  of  laws  (of 
which  I  am  now  treating),  that  Prastorian  Courts  be  not  allowed 
to  swell  and  overflow,  so  as,  under  colour  of  mitigating  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  to  break  its  strength  and  relax  its  sinews, 
by  drawing  everything  to  be  a  matter  of  discretion. 

APHOBISM  44. 
Let  not  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  authority,  under  any 
pretext  of  equity,  to  decree  against  an  express  statute.    For  in 
that  case  the  judge  would  pass  into  the  legislator,  and  every- 
thing would  be  at  discretion. 

APHOBISM  45. 
Some  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  which  decrees  according 
to  equity  and  conscience,  and  that  which  proceeds  according 
to  strict  justice,  ought  to  be  deputed  to  the  same  courts ;  but 
others  would  have  them  kept  separate.  I  am  clearly  for  keep- 
ing them  separate.  For  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  jurisdictions, 
the  distinction  of  cases  will  not  be  retained,  but  discretion 
will  in  the  end  supersede  the  law. 

APHOBISM  46. 

The  PraBtor's  Table  at  Home,  wherein  he  set  down  and 
published  the  rules  by  which  he  meant  to  judge,  was  not  es- 
tablished without  good  reason.  And  after  this  example,  judges 
in  the  Praetorian  Courts  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  propose 
certain  rules  for  themselves,  and  set  them  up  where  they  can  be 
seen  by  the  people.   For  as  that  is  the  best  law  which  leaves  the 
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least  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge^  so  he  is  the  best  judge 
who  leaves  the  least  to  himself. 

But  I  will  treat  more  fully  of  these  courts  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  judgments ;  for  here  I  have  only  noticed  of  them  in 
passing,  in  what  way  they  remedy  and  supply  the  omissions  of 
law. 

Of  the  Retrospective  Aspect  of  Laws. 

APnoBisn  47. 
There  is  likewise  another  kind  of  supplement  to  omitted 
cases;  namely,  when  one  law  follows  and  amends  another,  and 
draws  the  omitted  cases  along  with  it.  And  this  is  done  by 
those  laws  and  statutes  which  are  called  retrospective.  But 
laws  of  this  kind  must  be  used  seldom,  and  with  great  caution ; 
for  we  approve  not  of  a  Janus  in  laws. 

APHORISM  48. 

He  who  evades  and  narrows  the  words  or  meaning  of  a  law 
by  fraud  and  cavil  deserves  to  be  himself  ensnared  by  a  sub- 
sequent law.  And  therefore  in  cases  of  fraud  and  captious 
evasion  it  is  just  that  laws  should  be  retrospective,  and  be  of 
assistance  one  to  the  other ;  that  a  man  who  plots  to  deceive 
and  upset  the  present  laws  may  at  least  feel  apprehensions 
firom  future  ones. 

APHOBTSM  49. 

Laws  which  strengthen  and  confirm  the  real  intentions  of 
acte  and  instruments  against  the  defects  of  forms  and  usages 
very  properly  include  past  actions.  For  the  principal  incon- 
venience of  a  retrospective  law  is  that  it  creates  disturbance ; 
but  confirmatory  laws  of  this  sort  tend  rather  to  peace  and 
the  settlement  of  past  transactions.  We  must  however  take 
care  not  to  call  in  question  matters  already  adjudged. 

APHORISM  50. 
It  must  be  observed  that  not  those  only  are  to  be  considered 
retrospective  laws  which  invalidate  acts  passed ;  but  those  like- 
wise which  prohibit  and  restrain  future  acts  as  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  past  Thus  a  law  which  should  prohibit  certain 
artisans  from  henceforth  selling  their  wares  seems  only  to  bear 
upon  the  future,  yet  it  operates  on  the  past;  for  such  persons 
have  not  now  the  power  to  seek  their  living  in  another  way. 

VOL.   V.  H 
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APHORISM  51. 

Every  declaratory  law,  though  it  does  not  mention  the  past, 
yet  by  the  very  force  of  the  declaration  must  needs  apply  to 
past  transactions.  For  the  interpretation  does  not  date  from 
the  time  of  the  declaration,  but  is  made  as  it  were  contem- 
porary with  the  law  itself.  And  therefore  enact  no  declaratory 
laws,  except  in  cases  where  they  may  be  justly  retrospective. 

And  here  I  end  that  part  which  treats  of  Uncertainty  of  laws, 
where  no  law  exists.  I  must  now  speak  of  that  other  part, 
where  some  law  is  extant,  but  confused  and  obscure. 

Of  Obscurity  of  Laws. 
APHORISM  62. 
Obscurity  of  laws  arises  from  four  sources;  either  from 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  laws,  especially  if  they  be  mixed 
with  such  as  are  obsolete;  or  from  an  ambiguity,  or  want 
of  clearness  and  distinctness  in  the  drawing  of  them ;  or  from 
negligent  and  ill-ordered  methods  of  interpreting  law ;  or  lastly, 
from  a  contradiction  and  inconsistency  of  judgments. 

Of  Excessive  Accumulation  of  Laws. 
APHORISM  53. 

The  prophet  says,  "  He  shall  rain  snares  upon  tJiem.^  '  But 
there  are  no  worse  snares  than  legal  snares,  especially  in  penal 
laws ;  if  being  infinite  in  number,  and  useless  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  instead  of  being  as  a  lantern  to  the  feet  they  are  as 
nets  in  the  path. 

APHORISM  54. 

There  are  two  ways  in  use  of  making  a  new  statute.  The  one 
confirms  and  strengthens  former  statutes  on  the  same  subject, 
and  then  makes  a  few  additions  and  alterations.  The  other 
repeals  .and  cancels  all  former  enactments,  and  substitutes  an 
entirely  new  and  uniform  law.  The  last  method  is  the  best* 
For  by  the  former  the  enactments  become  confused  and  com- 
plicated, and  though  indeed  the  immediate  object  is  effected, 
yet  the  body  of  laws  is- in  the  meantime  corrupted.  But  in  the 
latter,  though  greater  care  is  required  in  deliberatang  about 
the  law  itself,  and  former  acts  must  be  carefully  searched 
and  canvassed  before  it  pass ;  yet  it  is  the  best  course  for  securing 
harmony  in  times  to  come. 

*  Psalm  xl.  6. 
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APHOmSM  55. 

The  Athenians  had  a  custom  of  appointing  six  men  to  examine 
every  year  the  contradictory  titles  of  their  laws  (which  they 
called  Antinomies)  and  to  report  to  the  people  such  as  could  not 
be  reconciled,  that  a  definite  resolution  might  be  passed  concern- 
ing them.  After  their  example  let  the  legislators  of  every 
state  every  three  or  five  years,  or  as  often  as  it  appears  good, 
review  their  Antinomies.  And  let  these  be  first  examined 
and  drawn  up  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  laid  before  the  Parliament,  that  the  matter  may  be 
settled  and  established  by  vote. 

APHORISM  56. 
But  let  there  not  be  too  great  an  eagerness  and  anxiety  to 
reconcile  or  salve  (as  they  term  it)  these  contradictory  titles 
by  fine  and  far-fetched  distinctions.  For  this  is  a  web  of  the  wit; 
which,  whatever  appearance  of  modesty  and  reverence  it  may 
bear^  must  yet  be  regarded  as  prejudicial,  seeing  that  it  makes 
the  whole  body  of  laws  ill-assorted  and  incoherent.  It  is  there- 
fore far  better  to  let  the  worse  titles  drop,  and  leave  the  best 
to  stand  alone. 

APHOBISSf  57. 
It  should  also  be  a  part  of  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  to 
propose  that  obsolete  laws  and  such  as  have  fallen  into  disuse 
should  be  repealed,  as  well  as  antinomies.  For  since  an  express 
statute  is  not  regularly  abolished  by  disuse,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
through  the  contempt  of  obsolete  laws  the  authority  of  the  rest 
is  somewhat  impaired.  And  from  this  ensues  a  torment  like 
that  of  Mezentius,  whereby  the  living  laws  are  stifled  in  the 
embraces  of  the  dead.  And  above  all  things  a  gangrene  in  our 
laws  is  to  be  avoided. 

APHORISM  58. 
But  in  the  meantime  let  the  Praetorian  Courts  have  power  to 
decree  against  laws  and  statutes  which  are  obsolete,  and  have  not 
lately  passed.  For  though  it  has  been  well  said,  "  that  no  one 
should  be  wiser  than  the  laws," '  yet  this  must  be  understood  of 
waking  and  not  of  sleeping  laws.  Not  so  however  with  more 
recent  statutes,  which  are  found  to  be  injurious  to  public  justice. 
The  power  of  giving  relief  in  tins  case  should  be  left  not  to  the 
jud^e,  but  to  kings,  councils,  and  the  supreme  authorities  of 

»  Of.  Arlst.  Bhct  1.  16.  12. ;  aud  Thucyd.  111.  37. 
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the  state,  who  ehould  be  empowered  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  them  by  Acts  or  Proclamations,  till  the  re-assembling  of 
Parliament  or  of  that  body  which  has  the  power  of  repealing 
them ;  lest  in  the  meantime  the  welfare  of  the  community  be 
endangered. 

Of  New  Digests  of  Laws. 

APHORISM  59. 
But  if  the  laws  by  accumulation  have  grown  so  Toluminous, 
or  become  so  confused  that  it  is  expedient  to  remodel  them 
entirely,  and  reduce  them  to  a  sound  and  manageable  body,  let  it 
by  all  means  be  done ;  and  let  it  be  considered  a  heroic  work ; 
and  let  the  authors  thereof  be  justly  and  deservedly  reckoned 
among  legislators  and  reformers  of  law. 

APHORISM  60. 
This  kind  of  expurgation  and  new  digest  of  laws  is  effected 
by  five  processes.  First,  let  obsolete  laws,  which  Justinian 
calls  old  fables  ^,  be  omitted.  Secondly,  let  the  most  approved 
antinomies  be  received,  and  the  rest  abolished.  Thirdly,  let  Ho^ 
moionomiesy  or  laws  which  are  of  the  same  import  and  nothing 
else  but  reiterations  of  the  same  thing,  be  erased,  and  let  the 
one  which  is  the  most  perfect  among  them  be  retained  in  place 
of  all  the  rest.  Fourthly,  let  such  laws  as  determine  nothing, 
but  only  propose  questions,  and  leave  them  undecided,  be 
dismissed  in  like  manner.  Lastly,  let  those  laws  which  are 
found  to  be  wordy  and  too  prolix  be  more  compressed  and 
abridged* 

APHORISM  61. 

It  will  be  very  useful  in  a  new  digest  of  laws  to  digest  and 
arrange  separately  on  the  one  side  all  the  laws  received  as 
Common  Law,  the  existence  whereof  is  as  it  were  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  statutes,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  superadded.  For  in  many  points, 
in  passing  judgment,  the  interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  Common  Law  are  not  the  same  as  the  Statute  Law.  And 
this  was  the  plan  followed  by  Trebonianus  in  the  Digest  and 
Code. 

APHORISM  62. 

But  In  this  regeneration  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws,  by 
all  means  retain  the  words  and  text  of  the  old  laws  and  law- 

>  iDRtitut  Pnxsm.  §  3. 
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books^  though  it  be  necessary  to  extract  them  by  scraps  and 
fragments:  and  afterwards  connect  them  together  in  proper 
order.  For  although  this  might  perhaps  be  done  more  con- 
veniently, and,  if  you  look  to  right  reason,  more  correctly 
also  by  a  new  text  than  by  patching  up  the  old ;  yet  in  laws 
we  ought  not  so  much  to  look  to  style  and  drawing  up  as  to 
authority,  and  its  patron,  antiquity.  Otherwise  the  work  would 
appear  rather  a  matter  of  scholarship  and  method,  than  a  body 
of  commanding  laws. 

APHOBISM  63. 
It  will  be  expedient  in  this  new  digest  of  laws  that  the  old 
volumes  do  not  altogether  perish  and  pass  into  oblivion ;  but  that 
they  be  preserved  at  least  in  libraries,  though  the  ordinary  and 
promiscuous  use  of  them  be  prohibited.  For  in  important  cases 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  examine  and  consider  the  successive 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  past  laws.  And  surely  it 
is  a  reverent  thing  to  intermingle  antiquity  with  things  present. 
But  this  new  body  of  laws  ought  to  be  regularly  confirmed  by 
the  legislative  power  of  the  state ;  lest,  under  pretence  of  digest- 
ing old  laws,  new  laws  be  secretly  imposed. 

APHOBISM  64. 
It  were  desirable  that  this  instauration  of  the  laws  should 
be  undertaken  in  such  times  as  are  superior  in  learning  and 
experience  to  those  more  ancient  times  whose  works  and  acts 
they  revise.  But  the  reverse  of  this  happened  in  the  work  of 
Justinian.  For  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  when  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  a  less  wise  and  less  learned  generation 
the  works  of  the  ancients  are  mutilated  and  reconstructed.  But 
that  is  often  necessary  which  is  not  best 

So  much  then  for  obscurity  of  laws  arising  from  an  ex- 
cessive and  confused  accumulation  thereof.  I  now  come  to 
speak  of  the  ambiguous  and  obscure  drawing  up  of  thenu 

Of  the  Confused  and  Obscure  Drawing  up  of  Laws, 

APHOBISM  65. 
Obscure  drawing  up  of  laws  arises  either  from  their  loquacity 
and  verbosity,  or  on  the  other  hand  from  an  excess  of  concise- 
ness, or  from  the  preamble  of  the  law  being  at  variance  with 
the  body. 

H  3 
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APHOBISM  66. 
I  must  now  speak  of  the  obscnrity  of  laws  which  arises  from 
their  being  ill  drawn  up.  The  loquacity  and  prolixity  used  in 
the .  drawing  up  of  laws  I  do  not  approve.  For  it  does  not  at  ail 
secure  its  intention  and  purpose  ;  but  rather  the  rcTerse.  For 
while  it  tries  to  enumerate  and  express  every  particular  case  in 
apposite  and  appropriate  words^  expecting  greater  certainty 
thereby ;  it  does  in  fact  raise  a  number  of  questions  about  words ; 
so  that,  by  reason  of  the  noise  and  strife  of  words,  the  interpre- 
tation which  proceeds  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  law 
(which  is  the  juster  and  sounder  kind  of  interpretation)  is 
rendered  more  difficult 

APHORISM  67. 
Not  that  I  therefore  approve  of  a  too  concise  and  affected 
brevity,  as  being  the  style  of  majesty  and  command,  especially 
in  these  times ;  lest  by  chance  the  law  should  become  like  a 
Lesbian  rule.^  We  must  therefore  aim  at  a  mean,  and  lookout 
for  a  well-defined  generality  of  words ;  which  though  it  does 
not  attempt  to  express  all  the  cases  comprehended,  yet  excludes 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  cases  not  comprehended. 

APHORISM  68. 
In  ordinary  laws  and  proclamations  of  state  however,  in  which 
lawyers  are  not  generally  consulted,  but  every  man  trusts  to 
his  own  judgment,  everything  should  be  more  fully  explained, 
and  pointed  out,  as  it  were  with  the  finger,  to  the  capacity  of 
the  people. 

APHORISM  69. 

Nor  should  I  at  all  approve  of  the  preambles  of  laws,  which 
were  formerly  deemed  impertinent,  and  which  represent  laws  dis- 
puting and  not  commanding,  if  we  could  endure  the  ancient 
manners.  But  as  times  now  are,  these  preambles  are  necessarily 
used  in  most  cases,  not  so  much  to  explain  the  law,  as  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  pass  it,  and  also  to  satisfy  the  people. 
But  avoid  preambles  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  the  law 
conmience  with  the  enactment. 

APHORISM  70. 
Though  the  intention  and  purport  of  a  law  may  sometimes 
be  well  gathered  from  the  prefaces  and  preambles,  yet  the 

■  Cf.  Erasm.  Adag.  i.  93.,  and  cf.  Arlst.  Ethics,  ▼.  10. 
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latitude  or  extension  thereof  should  by  no  means  be  sought  from 
thence.  For  the  preamble  often  selects  a  few  of  the  most 
plausible  and  specious  points  byway  of  example,  even  when  the 
law  contains  many  things  besides.  Or  on  the  other  hand  the 
law  sometimes  makes  many  restrictions  and  limitations^  the 
reasons  whereof  need  not  be  inserted  in  the  preamble.  Where- 
fore the  extent  and  latitude  of  a  law  is  to  be  taken  from  the  body 
thereof;  for  the  preamble  often  either  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  it. 

APHORISM   71. 

There  is  one  very  faulty  method  of  drawing  up  laws.  And  this 
is,  wh^i  the  case  at  which  the  law  aims  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
preamble;  and  then  from  the  force  of  the  word  "such"  or 
some  like  relative,  the  body  of  the  law  is  reflected  back  upon 
the  preamble,  which  is  thereby  inserted  and  incorporated  into 
the  law^  and  renders  it  both  more  obscure  and  less  safe.  For  the 
same  care  is  not  usually  employed  in  weighing  and  examining  the 
words  of  the  preamble  which  is  bestowed  on  the  body  of  the 
law  itself. 

But  this  part  of  the  uncertainty  of  laws,  arising  from  their 
being  ill  drawn  up,  I  will  treat  of  more  fully,  when  I  come 
afterwards  to  the  interpretation  of  laws.  And  so  much  for 
the  obscure  drawing  up  of  laws ;  I  must  now  speak  of  the 
methods  of  expounding  law. 

Of  the  Methods  of  Expounding  LaWy  and  Removing  Ambiguities* 

APHORISM  72. 
There  are  five  methods  of  expounding  law,  and  removing 
ambiguities :  namely,  by  reports  of  judgments ;  by  authentic 
writers ;  by  auxiliary  books ;  by  prelections ;  or  by  the  answers 
and  decrees  of  learned  men.  All  these  if  properly  instituted 
will  be  of  great  service  against  the  obscurity  of  laws. 

Of  the  Rejwrting  of  Judgments. 
APHORISM  73. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  Judgments  delivered  in  the  Supreme 
and  Principal  Courts  on  important  cases,  especially  if  they 
be  doubtful  and  contain  some  difliculty  or  novelty,  be  dili- 
gently and  accurately  taken  down.  For  judgments  are  the 
anchors  of  laws,  as  laws  are  of  the  state. 

n  4 
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APHOBISM  74. 
Let  tliiB  be  the  method  of  taking  down  judgments  and  com- 
mitting them  to  writing.  Record  the  cases  precisely^  the 
judgments  themselves  word  for  word;  add  the  reasons  which 
the  judges  allege  for  their  judgments ;  do  not  mix  up  the 
authority  of  cases  brought  forward  as  examples  with  the  prin- 
cipal case;  and  omit  the  perorations  of  coimsel^ unless  they 
contain  something  very  remarkable. 

APHOBISM  75. 
Let  the  reporters  be  taken  from  the  most  learned  counsel^ 
and  receive  a  liberal  salary  from  the  state.  But  let  not  the 
judges  themselves  meddle  with  the  reports ;  lest  from  being  too 
fond  of  their  own  opinions,  and  relying  on  their  own  authority, 
they  exceed  the  province  of  a  reporter. 

APHOBISM  76. 
Let  these  judgments  be  digested  in  chronological  order^  and 
not  by  method  and  titles.  For  such  writings  are  a  kind  of 
history  or  narrative  of  the  laws.  And  not  only  the  acts  them- 
selves, but  the  times  also  when  they  passed,  give  light  to  a  wise 
judge. 

Of  Authentic  Writers. 

APHOBISM  77. 
Let  the  body  of  law  be  composed  only  of  the  laws  that  con- 
stitute the  Common  Law,  of  the  constitutional  laws  or  statutes, 
and  of  reported  judgments.     Besides  these,  let  no  others  be 
deemed  authentic,  or  at  least  let  them  be  sparingly  accepted, 

APHOBISM  78. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  certtdnty  of  laws 
(whereof  I  am  now  treating),  as  to  keep  the  authentic  writings 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  enormous  multi- 
tude of  authors  and  doctors  of  laws.  For  by  them  the  meaning 
of  laws  is  distracted,  the  judge  is  perplexed,  the  proceedings 
are  made  endless,  and  the  advocate  himself,  as  he  cannot 
peruse  and  master  so  many  books,  takes  refuge  in  abridgments. 
Perhaps  some  one  good  commentary,  and  a  few  classic  authors, 
or  rather  some  few  selections  from  some  few  of  them,  may  be 
received  as  authentic.  Let  the  rest  however  be  kept  for  use 
in  libraries,  tliat  the  judges  or  counsel  may  inspect  them  if 
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necessary ;  but  let  them  not  be  allowed  to  be  pleaded  in  courts 
or  to  pass  into  authorities. 

O/Anxiliary  Books. 

APHOBISM  79. 
The  science  and  practice  of  the  law  should  not  be  deprived 
of  auxiliary  books,  but  rather  weU  furnished  with  them.  These 
are  of  six  kinds ;  namely.  Institutes :  On  Terms  of  Law :  On 
Bules  of  Law :  Antiquities  of  Laws :  Summaries :  and  Forms 
of  Pleading. 

APHOBISM  80. 
Students  and  novices  are  to  be  educated  and  trained  by  In- 
stitutes to  take  in  more  readily  and  profoundly  the  higher  parts 
of  the  law.  Let  these  Institutes  be  arranged  in  a  clear  and 
perspicuous  order.  Let  them  run  through  the  whole  private 
law,  not  omitting  some  things,  and  dwelling  too  long  on  others ; 
but  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  all ;  so  that  when  the  student 
comes  to  peruse  the  body  of  law  he  may  find  nothing  entirely 
new,  or  of  which  he  has  not  had  a  slight  notion  beforehand. 
But  touch  not  the  public  law  in  these  institutes,  but  let  that 
be  drawn  from  the  fountains  themselves. 

APHOBISM  81. 

Construct  a  commentary  on  legal  terms ;  but  let  it  not 
enter  too  curiously  or  laboriously  into  an  explanation  of  their 
full  sense.  For  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  look  for  exact 
definitions  of  the  words,  as  for  explanations  to  make  the  way 
easier  in  reading  law  books.  And  let  not  this  treatise  be  digested 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  leave  that  to  an  index ;  and 
let  the  words  which  relate  to  the  same  thing  be  arranged 
together,  that  the  one  may  serve  to  explain  the  other. 

APHOBISM  82. 
A  good  and  careful  treatise  on  the  different  rules  of  law 
conduces  as  much  as  anything  to  the  certainty  thereof;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  entrusted  to  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyers. 
For  I  am  not  content  with  the  works  of  this  kind  which  are 
now  extant  The  collection  should  consist  not.  only  of  the 
common  and  well  known  rules,  but  of  others  likewise  more 
subtle  and  abstruse,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  harmony 
of  laws  and  decided  cases ;  such  as  arc  sometimes  found  in 
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the  best  tables  of  contents ;  and  are  in  fact  the  general  dictates 
of  reason^  which  run  through  the  different  matters  of  law,  and 
act  as  its  ballast 

APHOBI8M  83. 

But  let  not  every  decree  or  position  of  law  be  taken  for  a 
rule ;  as  is  commonly  done,  ignorantly  enough.  For  if  this  were 
admitted  there  would  be  as  many  rules  as  laws;  for  law  is 
nothing  else  than  a  commanding  rule.  But  let  those  be  con- 
sidered rules  which  are  inherent  in  the  very  form  of  justice; 
and  whereby  it  comes  that  for  the  most  part  nearly  the  same 
rules  are  found  in  the  civil  laws  of  different  states ;  except 
perhaps  that  they  may  sometimes  vary  with  reference  to  the 
forms  of  constitutions. 

APHORISM  84. 

After  a  rule  has  been  stated  in  a  concise  and  solid  form  of 
words,  let  examples,  and  such  decisions  of  cases  as  are  most 
clear,  be  added  for  the  explanation ;  distinctions  and  exceptions 
for  the  limitation ;  and  kindred  cases  for  the  amplification  of 
the  rule. 

APHORISM  85. 

It  is  a  sound  precept  not  to  take  the  law  from  the  rules,  but 
to  make  the  rule  from  the  existing  law.  For  the  proof  is  not 
to  be  sought  from  the  words  of  the  rule,  as  if  it  were  the  text 
of  law.  The  rule,  like  the  magnetic  needle,  points  at  the  law, 
but  does  not  settle  it. 

APHORISM  86. 
Besides  the  body  of  law,  it  will  be  of  service  likewise  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  antiquities  thereof;  of  which  though  the  authority 
has  perished,  yet  the  reverence  still  remains.  And  by  antiquities 
of  laws,  I  understand  those  writings  on  laws  and  judgments, 
whether  published  or  unpublished,  which  preceded  the  body 
of  law;  for  these  should  not  be  lost.  Wherefore  select  the  most 
useful  of  them,  (for  many  will  be  found  to  be  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable) and  collect  them  into  one  volume;  that  old  fables,  as 
Trebonianus  calls  them,  may  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  actual 

laws. 

APHORISM  87. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  practice,  that  the  whole  law  should 
be  an'anged  in  order  under  titles  and  heads  ;  to  which  refer- 
ence may  be  made  at  once,  when  occasion  shall  require  as  to  a 
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store  house  provided  for  present  wants.  Summaries  of  this 
kind  both  reduce  to  order  what  is  dispersed  in  the  law,  and 
abridge  what  is  diffuse  and  prolix.  But  we  must  take  care 
that  while  they  make  men  ready  in  practice,  they  do  not  make 
them  idlers  in  the  science  itself ;  for  their  business  is  to  facilitate 
the  recollection  of  the  law,  not  to  teach  it.  But  these  sum- 
maries are  by  all  means  to  be  constructed  with  great  care,  ac- 
curacy, and  judgment,  lest  they  cheat  the  laws. 

APHOBISM  88. 
CJoUect  the  different  forms  of  pleading  of  every  sort.  For 
this  is  both  a  help  to  practice ;  and  besides,  these  forms  disclose 
the  oracles  and  mysteries  of  laws.  For  many  things  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  laws,  which  in  these  forms  of  pleading  are  more 
fully  and  clearly  revealed  ;  the  one  being  as  the  fist,  the  other 
as  the  open  hand. 

Of  Answers  and  Opinions. 

APHORISM  89. 
Some  means  should  be  devised  for  solving  and  clearing  away 
the  particular  doubts  which  from  time  to  time  arise.  For  it  is 
hard  that  they  who  desire  to  secure  themselves  from  error 
should  not  be  able  to  find  a  guide ;  but  that  their  actions  must 
themselves  run  the  risk,  there  being  no  means  of  knowing  the 
law  before  the  thing  is  done. 

APHOBISM  90. 
I  do  not  approve  that  the  answers  of  learned  men,  whether 
advocates  or  doctors  of  law,  given  to  those  who  ask  their  advice 
on  a  point  of  law,  should  have  such  authority  that  the  judge 
should  not  be  allowed  to  depart  from  their  opinions.  Let  the 
laws  be  taken  from  sworn  judges. 

APHORISM  91. 
I  do  not  approve  that  men  should  make  trial  of  judgments 
under  feigned  persons  and  causes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  rule  of  law  will  be.  For  this  lowers  the  majesty 
of  the  laws  and  is  a  kind  of  prevarication.  Besides,  it  is  un- 
Beemly  for  judicial  proceedings  to  borrow  anything  from  the 
Btage. 

APHORISM  92. 
Therefore,  let  judgments,  as  well  as  answers  and  opinions, 
proceed  from  the  judges  alone;  the  former  in  questions  on 
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pending  suits,  the  latter  on  difficult  points  of  law.  And  let 
not  these  opinions,  whether  on  public  or  private  matters,  be 
demanded  from  the  judges  themselves,  (for  that  were  to  turn 
the  judge  into  an  advocate);  but  firom  the  king  or  state.  Let 
the  king  or  state  refer  them  to  the  judges.  Let  the  judges 
thus  authorised  hear  the  pleadings  of  the  advocates,  whether 
selected  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  (if  necessary)  appointed 
by  the  judges  themselves,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides ; 
and  after  deliberating  on  the  case  let  them  deliver  and  declare 
the  law.  Let  these  opinions  be  recorded  and  published  among 
judgments,  and  be  of  equal  authority  with  them. 

Of  Prelections, 

APHORISM  93. 
Let  the  lectures  and  exercises  of  those  who  study  and  labour 
at  the  law  be  so  ordered  and  instituted,  as  rather  to  set  legal 
questions  and  controversies  at  rest,  than  to  raise  and  excite 
them.  For  at  present  there  are  nothing  but  schools  and  in- 
stitutions for  multiplying  altercations  and  controversies  on  points 
of  law,  as  if  for  the  display  of  wit.  And  this  evil  is  also  an 
old  one.  For  it  was  likewise  the  pride  of  antiquity,  as  by  sects 
and  factions,  to  keep  alive  a  number  of  questions  of  law,  rather 
than  to  settle  them.     Let  this  however  be  provided  against. 

Of  Inconsistency  of  Judgments. 
APHORISM   94. 

Inconsistency  of  judgments  arises  either  from  an  immature 
and  hasty  decision,  or  from  the  rivalry  of  Courts,  or  from  a  bad 
and  ignorant  reporting  of  judgments,  or  from  too  great  facility 
being  given  for  their  reversal.  Care  therefore  should  be  taken 
that  judgments  proceed  after  mature  deliberation;  that  courts 
preserve  mutual  respect  for  one  another ;  that  judgments  be 
faithfully  and  wisely  reported ;  and  that  the  way  to  a  repeal  of 
judgments  be  narrow,  rocky,  and  as  it  were  paved  with  flint 
stones. 

APHORISM  95. 

If  judgment  be  given  on  any  case  in  a  principal  court,  and 
a  similar  case  occur  in  any  other,  do  not  proceed  to  pass 
judgment  till  a  consultation  has  been  held  in  some  general 
assembly  of  the  judges.  For  if  it  be  that  previous  decisions 
must  be  rescinded,  at  least  let  them  be  interred  with  honour. 
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APHOBISM  96. 
Tliat  Courts  should  fence  and  dispute  about  jurisdiction  is 
natural  to  humanity ;  the  rather  because  of  a  foolish  doctrine^  that 
it  is  the  part  of  a  good  and  active  judge  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  Court;  which  stimulates  the  disease  and  applies  a 
spur  where  a  bit  is  needed.  But  that  through  this  spirit  of 
contention  courts  should  freely  rescind  each  other's  judgments 
(judgments  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  juris- 
diction) is  an  intolerable  evil,  that  should  by  all  means  be  put 
down  by  kings  or  senates  or  governments.  For  it  is  a  most 
pernicious  example,  that  courts,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  the 
subjects  at  peace,  should  be  at  war  with  one  another. 

APHOBISM  97. 

Ijet  not  the  way  to  a  repeal  of  judgments  by  appeals,  writs 
of  error,  new  trials,  and  the  like,  be  much  too  easy  and  open. 
Some  hold  that  a  suit  should  be  withdrawn  to  a  higher  court, 
as  quite  a  new  cause,  the  previous  judgment  being  com- 
pletely laid  aside  and  suspended.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  judgment  itself  should  remain  in  full  force,  whilst  only  its 
execution  should  be  deferred.  I  do  not  like  either  of  these 
ways;  unless  the  courts  wherein  judgment  has  been  delivered 
be  of  a  low  and  inferior  character ;  but  I  would  rather  let  both 
the  judgment  stand,  and  the  execution  proceed,  the  defendant 
only  pving  security  for  costs  and  damages  if  the  judgment  be 
reversed. 

TIus  Title  then  touching  Certainty  of  Laws  shall  stand  as  a 
model  of  the  rest  of  the  Digest  which  I  have  in  mind. 

But  here  I  have  concluded  Civil  Knowledge  (as  far  as  I 
have  thought  right  to  handle  it),  and  together  with  it  Human 
Philosophy,  and,  with  Human  Philosophy,  Philosophy  iij  Ge- 
neral. At  length  therefore  having  arrived  at  some  pause,  and 
looking  back  into  those  things  which  I  have  passed  through^ 
this  treatise  of  mine  seems  to  me  not  unlike  those  sounds  and 
preludes  which  musicians  make  while  they  are  tuning  their 
instruments,  and  which  produce  indeed  a  harsh  and  unpleasing 
sound  to  the  ear,  but  tend  to  make  the  music  sweeter  after- 
wards. And  thus  have  I  intended  to  employ  myself  in  tuning 
the  harp  of  the  muses  and  reducing  it  to  perfect  harmony,  that 
hereafter  the  strings  may  be  touched  by  a  better  hand  or  a 
better  quill.     And  surely,  when  I  set  before  me  the  condition 
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I  of  these  times^  in  which  learning  seems  to  have  now  made  her 
•  third  visitation  to  men ;  and  when  at  the  same  time  I  attentively 
behold  with  what  helps  and  assistances  she  is  provided ;  as  the 
vivacity  and  sublimity  of  the  many  wits  of  this  age ;  the  noble 
monuments  of  ancient  writers,  which  shine  like  so  many  lights 
before  us ;  the  art  of  printing,  which  brings  books  within  reach 
of  men  of  all  fortunes ;  the  opened  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
world  travelled  over  in  every  part,  whereby  multitudes  of  ex- 
periments unknown  to  the  ancients  have  been  disclosed,  and 
an  immense  mass  added  to  Natural  History ;  the  leisure  time 
which  the  greatest  wits  in  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  Europe 
everywhere  have  at  their  disposal,  not  being  so  much  employed 
in  civil  business  as  were  the  Greeks  in  respect  of  their  popular 
governments,  and  the  Romans  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
their  monarchy;  the  peace  which  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  France 
too  at  last,  and  many  other  countries  now  enjoy ;  the  consump- 
tion and  exhaustion  of  all  that  can  be  thought  or  said  on  religious 
questions,  which  have  so  long  diverted  many  men's  minds  from 
the  study  of  other  arts ;  the  excellence  and  perfection  of  your 
Majesty's  learning,  which  calls  whole  flocks  of  wits  around  you, 
as  birds  round  a  phojnix  ;  and  lastly,  the  inseparable  property  of 
time,  ever  more  and  more  to  disclose  Truth ;  I  cannot,  I  say, 
when  I  reflect  on  these  things  but  be  raised  to  this  hope,  that  this 
^ third  period  will  far  surpass  the  Greek  and  Roman  in  learning; 
if  only  men  will  wisely  and  honestly  know  their  own  strength 
and  their  own  weakness ;  and  take  from  one  another  the  light 
of  invention  and  not  the  fire  of  contradiction ;  and  esteem  the 
inquisition  of  truth  as  a  noble  enterprise,  and  not  a  pleasure 
or  an  ornament ;  and  employ  wealth  and  magnificence  on  things 
of  worth  and  excellence,  not  on  things  vulgar  and  of  popular 
estimation.  As  for  my  labours,  if  any  man  shall  please  him- 
self or  others  in  the  reprehension  of  them,  they  shall  make  at  all 
events  that  ancient  and  patient  request,  "  Strike,  but  hear."  * 
Let  men  reprehend  them  as  much  as  they  please,  if  only  they 
observe  and  weigh  what  is  said.  For  the  appeal  is  lawful,  though 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary,  from  the  first  cogitations  of 
men  to  their  second,  and  from  the  present  age  to  posterity. 
Now  let  us  come  to  that  learning  which  the  two  former  periods 
have  not  been  so  blessed  as  to  know,  namely.  Sacred  and 
Inspired  Divinity ^  the  most  noble  Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's 
labours  and  peregrinations. 

'  Plut.  in  Themist.  c.  11. 
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BOOK     IX. 


CHAP.  I. 

TTie  Divisions  of  Inspired  Divinity  are  omitted  — Introduction 
only  is  made  to  three  Deficients  ;  namely,  the  Doctrine  concern- 
ing tlie  Legitimate  Use  of  the  Human  Reason  in  Divine  Sub- 
jects ;   the  Doctrine  concerning  the  Degrees  of  Unity   in  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  and  the  Emanations  of  the  Scriptures. 

Seeing  now,  most  excellent  king,  that  my  little  bark,  such  aa 
it  is,  has  sailed  round  the  whole  circumference  of  the  old  and 
new  world  of  sciences  (with  what  success  and  fortune  it  is  for 
posterity  to  decide),  what  remains  but  that  having  at  length 
finished  my  course  I  should  pay  my  vows?  But  there  still 
remains  Sacred  or  Inspired  Divinity;  whereof  however  if  I 
proceed  to  treat  I  shall  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason, 
and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the  church ;  which  is  only  able  by 
the  Divine  compass  to  rightly  direct  its  course.  Neither  will 
the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone  upon 
us,  any  longer  supply  their  light.  So  that  on  this  subject  also  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  silence.  I  will  accordingly  omit  the 
proper  divisions  thereof,  contributing  however  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  according  to  my  slender  ability,  by  way  of  paying  my 
vows.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  do  this,  because  in  the 
body  of  Theology  I  find  no  region  or  district  entirely  desert  and 
uncultivated;  such  has  been  the  diligence  of  man  in  sowing 
wheat  or  tares. 

I  will  propose  therefore  three  Appendices  of  Theology,  which 
treat,  not  of  the  matter  concerning  which  theology  gives  or 
shall  give  information,  but  only  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
information  is  imparted.  I  will  not  however,  as  in  other  like 
cases^  either  introduce  examples  or  give  precepts.  That  I  will 
leave  to  theologians ;  for  these,  as  I  have  said,  are  only  in  the 
place  of  vows. 

The  prerogative  of  God  comprehends  the  whole  man,  extend- 
ing to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  will ;  that  man  may  deny 
himself  entirely,  and  draw  near  unto  God.  Wherefore  as  we 
are  bound  to  obey  the  divine  law  though  we  find  a  reluctation  in 
our  will,  so  are  we  to  believe  His  word  though  we  find  a  reluc- 
tation in  our  reason.     For  if  we  believe  only  that  which  is 


.   ^  ^ 

■4*- 
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agreeable  to  our  sense,  we  give  consent  to  the  matter  and  not 
to  the  author,  which  is  no  more  than  we  would  do  to  a  sus- 
pected witness.  But  that  faith  which  was  accounted  to  Abra- 
ham for  righteousness  was  of  such  a  nature  that  Sarah  laughed 
at  it,  who  therein  was  an  image  of  natural  reason*  The  more 
discordant  therefore  and  incredible  the  Divine  mystery  is,  the 
more  honour  is  shown  to  God  in  believing  it,  and  the  nobler  is 
the  victory  of  faith.  Nay,  even  sinners,  the  more  they  are  op- 
pressed in  their  conscience,  trusting  nevertheless  to  be  saved 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more  do  they  honour  Him  ;  for 
all  despair  is  a  kind  of  reproach  towards  God.  Howbeit,  if  we 
will  truly  consider  it,  it  is  more  worthy  to  believe,  than  to  know 
i/^'  i^as  we  now  know.  For  in  knowledge  man's  mind  suffers  from 
sense  which  is  the  reflection  of  things  material,  but  in  faith  the 

^spirit  suffers  from  spirit  which  is  a  worthier  agent.  Otherwise 
it  is  in  the  state  of  man  glorified,  for  then  faith  shall  cease,  and 
we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known. 

r  Wherefore  we  conclude  that  Sacred  Theology  ought  to  be 
derived  from  the  word  and  oracles  of  God,  and  not  from  the 

flight  of  nature,  or  the  dictates  of  reason.  For  it  is  written, 
**  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  ^  but  it  is  nowhere 
written,  "  The  heavens  declare  the  will  of  God ; "  but  of  that  it 
is  said,  "  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  men  do  not  ac- 
cording to  this  word,  &c."^  And  this  holds  not  only  in  those 
great  mysteries  which  concern  the  Deity,  the  Creation,  and  the 
Redemption ;  but  it  pertains  likewise  to  a  more  perfect  inter- 
pretation of  the  moral  law,  **  Love  your  enemies ; "  "  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you,"  and  so  on ;  **  that  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  sendeth  rain 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust."'  To  which  words  this  applause 
may  well  be  applied,  "that  they  do  not  sound  human"  * ;  since  it 
is  a  voice  beyond  the  light  of  nature.  Again,  we  see  the  heathen 
poets,  especially  when  they  discourse  of  the  passions,  often  expos- 
tulate with  laws  and  morsd  doctrines  (which  yet  are  far  more  easy 
and  indulgent  than  the  divine  laws),  as  if  they  were  contradictory 
and  malignant  to  the  liberty  of  nature ;  "  What  nature  grants 
the  envious  laws  deny."^     So  said  Dendamis  the  Indian  to 

»  PsaJm  x!x.  1.  *  Isaiah,  vlii.  20. 

'  St.  Matt,  V.  44,  45.  *  Virg.  Mn,  i.  328. :  Nee  vox  homiDum  sonat 

•  Ovid,  Metam.  z.  S30. : 

£t  quod  nature  remittit, 
Invlda  jura  negant 
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Alexander's  messengers^  *^  That  he  had  heard  somewhat  of  the 
name  of  Pythagoras  and  some  other  wise  men  of  Greece,  and 
that  he  held  them  for  excellent  men ;  but  that  they  had  a  fault, 
which  was  that  they  had  too  great  reverence  and  veneration 
for  a  kind  of  phantom,  which  they  called  law  and  manners/'* 
Wherefore  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  great  part  of  the  moral 
law  is  higher  than  the  light  of  nature  can  aspire  to.  Never- 
theless what  is  said,  that  man  has  by  the  light  and  law  of  nature 
some  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  justice  and  injustice,  good  and 
evil,  is  most  true.  For  we  must  observe  that  the  light  of 
nature  is  used  in  two  several  senses;  the  one,  as  far  as  it 
springs  from  sense,  induction,  reason,  argument,  according  to 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth ;  the  other,  as  far  as  it  flashes 
upon  the  spirit  of  man  by  an  inward  instinct,  according  to  the 
law  of  conscience ;  which  is  a  spark  and  relic  of  his  primitive 
and  original  purity.  And  in  this  latter  sense  chiefly  does 
the  soul  partake  of  some  light  to  behold  and  discern  the  per- 
fection of  the  moral  law ;  a  light  however  not  altogether  clear, 
but  such  as  suffices  rather  to  reprove  the  vice  in  some  measure, 
than  to  give  full  information  of  the  duty.  So  then  religion,^ 
whether  considered  with  regard  to  morals  or  mysteries,  de- 
pends on  revelation  from  God. 

The  use  notwithstanding  of  reason  in  spiritual  things  is 
manifold  and  very  general.  For  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Apostle  called  religion,  "Our  reasonable  service  of  God."^  _, 
If  we  review  the  types  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  law  we  see 
that  they  were  full  of  reason  and  signification,  differing  widely 
firom  the  ceremonies  of  idolatry  and  magic,  which  were  like 
surds  and  non-significants,  mostly  without  meaning,  and  not 
even  suggestive  of  anything.  But  especially  the  Christian 
faith,  as  in  all  things,  so  in  this  is  pre-eminent ;  holding  the 
golden  mean  touclung  the  use  of  reason  and  discussion  (the 
child  of  reason)  between  the  law  of  the  heathen  and  the  law 
of  ^Mahomet,  which  embrace  the  two  extremes.  For  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heathen  had  no  constant  belief  or  confession ; 
and  the  religion  of  Mahomet  on  the  other  side  interdicts 
argument  altogether;  so  that  the  one  has  the  very  face  of 
vague  and  manifold  error,  the  other  of  crafty  and  cautious 
imposture;  whereas  the  holy  Christian  faith  both  admits  and 

»  Cf.  Plut.  in  Alex.  c.  65.;  and  Strabo,  i.  xv,  »  Romans,  xil.  I. 
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rejects  the  use  of  reason  and  disputation^  but  according  to 
just  limitations. 

The  tise  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  of  two 
sorts ;  the  former  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystery,  the  latter 
in  the  inferences  derived  from  it.  With  regard  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries,  we  see  that  God  vouchsafes  to  descend  to 
the  weakness  of  our  apprehension,  by  so  expressing  his  mysteries 
that  they  may  be  most  sensible  to  us ;  and  by  grafting  lus  reve- 
lations upon  the  notions  and  conceptions  of  our  reason;  and  by 
applying  his  inspirations  to  open  our  understanding,  as  the  form 
of  the  key  to  the  ward  of  the  lock.  But  here  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves;  for  as  God  uses  the  help  of 
our  reason  to  illuminate  us,  so  should  we  likewise  turn  it  every 
way,  that  we  may  be  more  capable  of  receiving  and  understand- 
ing His  mysteries ;  provided  only  that  the  mind  be  enlarged,  ac- 
cording to  its  capacity,  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mysteries,  and 
not  the  mysteries  contracted  to  the  narrowness  of  the  mind. 

But  with  regard  to  inferences,  we  should  know  that  there  is 
allowed  us  a  use  of  reason  and  argmnent  (in  regard  to  mysteries) 
secondary  and  respective,  though  not  original  and  absolute.  For 
after  the  articles  and  principles  of  religion  have  been  set  in 
their  true  place,  so  as  to  be  completely  exempted  from  the  ex- 
amination of  reason,  it  is  then  permitted  us  to  derive  and  deduce 
inferences  from  them  according  to  their  analogy.  In  nature 
indeed  this  holds  not.  For  both  the  principles  themselves  are 
examinable,  though  not  by  a  syllogism,  yet  by  induction ;  and 
besides,  these  same  principles  have  no  discordance  with  reason, 
so  that  the  first  and  middle  propositions  are  derived  fix)m  the 
same  fountain.  It  is  otherwise  in  religion,  where  the  first  pro- 
positions are  not  only  self-existent  and  self-supporting;  but 
likewise  unamenable  to  that  reason  which  deduces  consequent 
propositions.  Nor  yet  does  this  hold  in  religion  alone,  but  also 
in  other  sciences  both  of  a  greater  and  snudler  nature ;  namely, 
wherein  the  primary  propositions  are  arbitrary  and  not  positive ; 
for  in  these  also  there  can  be  no  use  of  absolute  reason.  For  we 
see  in  games,  as  chess  or  the  like,  that  the  first  rules  and  laws 
are  merely  positive,^ and  at  will;  and  that  they  must  be  received 
as  they  are,  and  not  disputed ;  but  how  to  play  a  skilful  and 
winning  game  is  scientific  and  rational.  So  in  human  laws 
there  are  many  maxims,  as  they  call  them,  which  are  mere  Placets 
of  Law,  dependent  on  authority  rather  than  upon  reason,  and 
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therefore  not  to  be  disputed.  But  what  Is  most  just,  not  ab« 
Bolutely  but  relatively  (that  is,  according  to  these  maxims), 
that  is  a  matter  of  reason,  and  opens  a  wide  field  for  disputation. 
Such  therefore  is  that  secondary  reason  which  has  place  in 
Divinity,  which  is  grounded  upon  the  Placets  of  God. 

But  as  the  use  of  the  human  reason  in  things  divine  is  of 
two  kinds,  so  likewise  in  the  use  there  are  two  kinds  of  excess ; 
the  one  when  it  inquires  too  curiously  into  the  manner  of  the 
mystery ;  the  other  when  the  same  authority  is  attached  to  in- 
ferences as  to  principles.  For  he  may  appear  to  be  the  disciple 
of  Nicodemus  who  persists  in  asking,  '^  How  can  a  man  be  born 
when  he  is  old?  "'  And  he  can  be  nowise  considered  the  dis- 
dple  of  Paul  who  does  not  sometimes  insert  in  his  doctrines,  <^  I, 
not  the  Lord ; "  or  again,  "  According  to  my  counsel ; " '  which 
style  is  generaUy  suited  to  inferences.  Wherefore  it  appears  ^ 
to  me  that  it  would  be  of  especial  use  and  benefit,  if  a  temperate 
and  carefol  treatise  were  instituted,  which,  as  a  kind  of  divine 
logic,  should  lay  down  proper  precepts  touching  the  use  of 
human  reason  in  theology.  For  it  would  act  as  an  opiate,  not 
only  to  lull  to  sleep  the  vanity  of  curious  speculations,  where-  , 
with  sometimes  the  schools  labour,  but  also  in  some  degree  to 
assuage  the  fury  of  controversies,  wherewith  the  church  is 
troubled.  Such  a  treatise  I  reckon  among  the  things  deficient ; 
and  call  it  Sapkron,  or  The  Legitimate  Use  of  Human  Retuon 
in  Divine  Svbjecte, 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  peace  of  the  Church,  that 
the  Christian  covenant  ordained  by  our  Saviour  be  properly 
and  clearly  explained  in  those  two  heads,  which  appear 
somewhat  discordant ;  whereof  the  one  lays  down,  *^  He  that 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us ; "  '  and  the  other,  ^^  He  that  is  not 
against  us  is  with  us."^  From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
some  articles,  wherein  if  a  man  dissent  he  is  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  covenant;  but  that  there  are  others  in  which  he 
may  dissent,  and  yet  remain  witiiin  it.  For  the  bonds  of  the 
Christian  Communion  are  set  down,  ^'one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,  ftc,"^  not  one  Ceremony,  one  Opinion.  So  we 
see  the  coat  of  our  Saviour  was  without  seam,  but  the  gar- 
ment of  the  church  was  of  divers  colours.     The  chaff  should 

*  St  JobD,  UL  4.  10.  M  CoriDtfa.  vU.  10. 
"  St.  Lake,  zL  2S.  or  St  Matt  zll  30. 

*  St  Luke,  ix.  50.  *  Ephei.  Iv.  & 
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be  separated  from  the  com  in  the  ear^  bat  the  tares  should  not 
be  pulled  up  from  the  com  in  the  field.  Moses,  when  he  saw  the 
Egyptian  fighting  with  the  Israelite,  did  not  say,  "  Why 
strive  ye  ?"  but  drew  his  sword  and  slew  the  Egyptian.*  But 
when  he  saw  the  two  Israelites  fighting,  though  it  were  not 
possible  for  both  to  be  in  the  right,  yet  he  addresses  them  thus, 
**  Ye  are  brethren,  why  strive  ye  ?  "  And  therefore  on  these 
considerations  it  appears  a  thing  of  great  use  and  importance, 
well  to  define  what  and  of  what  latitude  those  points  are,  which 
disincorporate  men  from  the  Church  of  God,  and  excommu- 
nicate them  from  the  communion  of  the  faithful.  And  if  any  one 
think  that  this  has  already  been  done,  lefc  him  think  again  and 
again,  and  say  whether  it  has  been  done  with  sincerity  and 
moderation.  Meanwhile  if  a  man  talks  of  peace,  he  is  very 
like  to  get  the  answer  of  Jehu  to  the  message,  (^*  Is  it  peace, 
Jehu?")  "What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee 
behind  me;"*  for  it  is  not  peace  but  party  that  most  men 
care  for.  Nevertheless  I  have  thought  right  to  set  down 
among  the  deficients  a  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  Unity  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  being  as  a  wholesome  and  profitable  under- 
taking. 

Since  the  Holy   Scriptures   are   the  principal   sources    of 
information   in    theology,   we   must  especially  look  to  their 
J"     >  interpretation.      And   I   am   not   now   speaking   of  the   au- 
<[.  ■  thority  of  interpreting  them,  which  rests  in  the   consent  of 

ithe  church;  but  of  the  manner  thereof;  which  is  of  two 
sorts;  methodical  and  free.  For  this  divine  water,  which 
excels  so  much  that  of  Jacob's  well,  is  drawn  forth  and  em- 
ployed much  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  water  is  out  of 
weUs  and  fountains.  For  it  is  either  first  forced  up  into  cisterns, 
whence  it  may  be  conveniently  fetched  and  derived  by  pipes  for 
use ;  or  else  it  is  poured  into  buckets  and  vessels  to  be  used 
as  it  is  wanted.  The  former  method  has  in  the  end  produced 
to  us  the  scholastical  divinity ;  whereby  divinity  has  been 
reduced  into  an  art,  as  into  a  cistern,  and  the  streams  of 
doctrines  and  positions  have  been  derived  and  conveyed  from 
thence  to  water  every  part.  But  in  the  free  way  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  there  occur  two  excesses.  The  one  presupposes 
such  perfection  in  Scripture,  that  all  philosophy  likewise  should 

»  Exod.  ii.  12.  «  2  Kings,  ix.  19. 
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be  derived  from  its  sources ;  as  if  aU  other  philosophy  were 
something  profane  and  heathen.  This  distemper  has  principally 
grown  up  in  the  school  of  Paracelsus  and  some  others ;  but 
the  beginnings  thereof  came  from  the  Babbis  and  Caba- 
lists.  But  these  men  do  not  gain  their  object ;  and  instead  of 
giving  honour  to  the  Scriptures  as  they  suppose^  they  rather  em- 
base  and  pollute  them.  For  to  seek  the  materiate  heaven  and 
earth  in  the  word  of  God,  (whereof  it  is  said,  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away^"),  is 
rashly  to  seek  for  temporary  things  amongst  eternal ;  and  as  to 
seek  divinity  in  philosophy  is  to  seek  the  living  among  the  dead, 
60  to  seek  philosophy  in  divinity  is  to  seek  the  dead  among  the 
living.  The  other  method  of  interpretation  which  I  set 
down  as  an  excess,  appears  at  the  first  glance  sober  and  modest, 
yet  in  reality  it  both  dishonours  the  Scriptures  themseves, 
and  is  very  injurious  to  the  Church.  This  is,  (in  a  word,)  when 
the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  explained  in  the  same  way  as 
human  writings.  But  we  ought  to  remember  that  there  are  two 
things  which  are  known  to  God  the. author  of  the  Scriptures, 
hut  unknown  to  man ;  namely,  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  the 
enccessions  of  time.  And  therefore  as  the  dictates  of  Scripture 
are  written  to  the  hearts  of  men,  and  comprehend  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  ages ;  with  an  eternal  and  certain  foreknowledge  of  all 
heresies,  contradictions,  and  differing  and  changing  estates  of  the 
Church,  as  well  in  general  as  of  the  individual  elect,  they  are 
not  to  be  interpreted  only  according  to  the  latitude  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  place ;  or  with  respect  to  the  occasion  where- 
on the  words  were  uttered;  or  in  precise  context  with  the 
words  before  or  after ;  or  in  contemplation  of  the  principal 
scope  of  the  passage ;  but  we  must  consider  them  to  have  in 
themselves,  not  only  totally  or  collectively,  but  distributively 
also  in  clauses  and  words,  infinite  springs  and  streams  ot 
doctrines,  to  water  every  part  of  the  Church  and  the  souls  of 
the  faithful.  For  it  has  been  well  observed  that  the  answers 
of  our  Saviour  to  many  of  the  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded to  Him  do  not  appear  to  the  point,  but  as  it  were 
impertinent  thereto.  The  reason  whereof  is  twofold ;  the 
one,  that  knowing  the  thoughts  of  his  questioners  not  as  we 
men  do  by  their  words,  but  inunediately  and  of  himself,  he 

1  St.  Mark,  xiiL  31. 
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answered  their  thoughts  and  not  their  words;  the  otfaer^ 
that  He  did  not  speak  only  to  the  persons  then  present,  but 
to  us  also  now  living,  and  to  men  of  every  age  and  nation 
to  whom  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached.  And  this  also  holds 
good  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Having  made  then  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  come  to  that 
treatise  which  I  pronounce  deficient.  There  are  found  indeed 
among  theological  writings  too  many  books  of  controversies,  a 
great  mass  of  that  theology  which  I  have  termed  Positive, 
common  places,  special  tracts,  cases  of  conscience,  sermons  and 
homilies,  and  many  prolix  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures. 
But  what  we  want  is  a  concise,  sound,  and  judicious  collec- 
tion of  annotations  and  observations  on  particular  texts  of 
Scripture;  neither  dilated  into  common  places,  nor  chasing 
after  controversies,  nor  reduced  into  method  of  art,  but  en- 
tirely unconnected  and  natural.  It  is  indeed  a  thing  sometimes 
found  in  the  more  learned  sermons,  which  for  the  most  part  do 
not  last;  but  not  yet  introduced  into  books,  which  may  be 
handed  down  to  posterity. ,  But  certainly,  as  wines  which  flow 
gently  from  the  first  treading  of  the  grape  are  sweeter  than 
those  which  are  squeezed  out  by  the  wine-press ;  because  these 
last  have  some  taste  of  the  stones  and  skin  of  the  grape ;  so 
those  doctrines  are  very  sweet  and  healthy,  which  flow  from  a 
gentie  pressure  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  not  wrested  to  con- 
troversies or  common  places.  Such  a  treatise  then  I  will 
denominate  the  Emanations  of  tike  Scriptures. 

Now  therefore  have  I  made  as  it  were  a  small  globe  of  the 
intellectual  world,  as  faithfully  as  I  could ;  with  a  note  and 
description  of  those  parts  which  I  find  either  not  constantly 
occupied,  or  not  well  cultivated  by  the  labour  and  industry  qf 
man.  Wherein,  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded  from  the 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  let  it  be  understood  that  I  have  done 
so  not  from  a  desire  of  innovation  or  mere  change,  but  of  change 
for  the  better.  For  I  could  not  be  true  and  constant  to 
myself  or  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I  had  not  determined  to 
add  as  much  as  I  could  to  the  inventions  of  others;  being 
however  no  less  willing  that  my  own  inventions  should  be 
surpassed  by  posterity.  But  how  fair  I  am  in  this  jnatter 
may  appear  from  this;  that  I  have  propounded  my  opinions 
everywhere  naked  and  unarmed,  without  seeking  to  prejudice  the 
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liberty  of  men's  judgments  by  disputes  and  confutations.  For 
in  anything  wluch  is  well  set  down,  I  am  in  good  hope  that  if 
the  first  reading  move  a  scruple  or  objection,  the  second  reading 
will  of  itself  make  an  answer.  And  in  those  things  wherein 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  err,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  prejudiced  the  • 
troth  by  litigious  arguments ;  which  commonly  have  this  effect, 
that  they  add  authority  to  error,  and  diminish  the  authority  of 
that  which  is  well  invented  ;  for  question  is  an  honour  to  false- 
hood, but  it  is  a  repulse  to  honour.  Meanwhile  I  am  reminded  1 
of  the  sarcastic  reply  of  Themistocles  to  the  ambassador,  who 
conoing  from  a  small  town  used  great  words,  "  Friend,  (said  he) 
your  words  require  a  city."'  And  certwnly  it  may  be  objected 
to  me  with  truth,  that  my  words  require  an  age ;  a  whole  age 
perhaps  to  prove  them,  and  many  ages  to  perfect  them.  But  .; 
yet  as  even  the  greatest  things  are  owing  to  their  beginnings, 
it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  have  sown  a  seed  for  posterity  and 
the  Inmaortal  God;  whose  Majesty  I  humbly  implore  through 
His  Son  and  our  Saviour  that  He  will  vouchsafe  favourably  to 
accept  these  and  the  like  offerings  of  the  human  intellect, 
seasoned  with  religion  as  with  salt,  and  sacrificed  to  His  Glory. 

'  Lytander,  not  Themistodes.     Cf.  riut.  Lac  Apopthegmata. 
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The  Physician^s  Clue. 
On  the  Prolongation  of  Life. 
On  the  Substance  of  the  Sensible  SouL 
On  the  Efforts  of  the  Spirit  in  Voluntary  Motion. 
On  the  Difference  between  Sense  and  Perception. 
The  Root  of  Perspectivcy  or,  A  Treatise  of  tlie  Form  of  Light. 

Book  V. 

The  Hunt  of  Pan,  or  Learned  Experience. 

The  Novum  Organumy  or  Neto  Instrument  of  Logic. 

Particular  TopicSy  or  Heads  of  Inquiry. 

Confutations  of  Sophisms  and  Idols. 

On  the  Analogy  of  Demonstrations. 

Book  VI. 

On  the  Notes  of  Things. 

A  Philosophical  Grammar. 

The  Tradition  of  the  Lamp,  or  the  Method  of  Delivery  to  Pos^ 

terity. 
On  Prudence  in  Private  Discourse. 
The  Colours  of  Apparent  Good  and  Evil,  both  Simple  and  Com^ 

parative. 
The  Antitheta  of  Tilings. 
The  Lesser  Formula  of  Speech. 

Book  VII. 

Serious  Satire,  or  the  Inner  Natures  of  Tilings. 
The  Gcornrics  of  the  Mind,  or  tlie  Culture  of  Morals. 
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Book  VIIL 

The  Secretary  for  the  Affairs  of  Life,  or.  On  Scattered  Occasions. 

The  Carpenter  of  Fortune,  or.  On  Advancement  in  Life. 

The  Statesman  in  Armour,  or,  On  the  Means  of  Extending  an 

Empire. 
The  Idea  of  Universal  Justice,  or.  On  the  Fountains  of  Equity. 

Book  IX 

Sophron,  or.  On  the  Legitimate  Use  of  Human  Reason  in  Divinity. 
Irenseus,  or.  On  the  Degrees  of  Unity  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Celestial  Vessels,  or  Emanations  of  the  Scriptures. 


NATURAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL 
HISTORY 

FOR  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PHILOSOPHT : 

OB 

PHENOMENA    OF    THE    UNIVERSE: 

BEING  THE  THIRD  PART  OF  THE.  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 


FRANCIS 

BARON  OF  VERULAM, 

AND  VISCOUNT   ST.  ALBANS. 


TO  THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EXCELLENT 

PRINCE  CHARLES, 

SON  AND  HEIR  OF  HIS  MOST  SERENE  MAJESTY,  KING  JAMES. 


Most  Illustrious  and  Excellent  Prince, 

The  first  fruits  of  my  Natural  History  I  most  humbly 
ofier  to  your  Highness ;  a  thing  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
very  small  in  itself,  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which  by, the 
grace  of  God  will  come  hereafter.  For  I  have  bound  myself 
as  by  a  vow  every  month  that  the  goodness  of  God  (whose 
glory  is  sung  as  in  a  new  song)  shall  add  to  my  life,  to  com- 
plete and  set  forth  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  they 
be  more  or  less  difficult  or  extensive.  It  may  be  also  that 
others  will  be  stirred  by  my  example  to  a  like  industry ;  espe- 
cially when  they  shall  fully  understand  what  it  is  that  we  are 
about  For  a  sound  and  well-ordered  Natural  History  is  the 
key  of  all  knowledge  and,  operation.  That  God  may  long  pre- 
serve your  Highness  in  His  keeping  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  humble  and  devoted  Servant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 


TITLES    OF    THE    HISTORIES    AND    INQUIRIES    DE- 
SIGNED  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 


History  of  the  Winds. 

History  of  Dense  and  Bsre,  and  of  the  Contraction  and  Expan* 

flion  of  Matter  in  Space. 
History  of  Heavy  and  Light. 
History  of  the  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  of  Things. 
History  of  Sulphur^  Mercury^  and  Salt. 
History  of  Life  and  Death. 


VOL.  V. 


THE  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY  FOR 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR 

PHENOMENA  OF  THE  UNIYEBSEt 

WHICH   IS  TH9  THIRD  PAUT  OF   THE  INSTAURA.TIO  MAGNA. 


Men  are  to  be  admonished,  nay  urged  and  entreated  as  they 
value  their  fortunes,  to  be  lowly  of  mind  and  search  for  know- 
ledge in  the  greater  woHd,  and  to  throw  aside  all  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  expect  but  little  and  poor  fruit  from 
it,  until  an  approved  and  careful  Natural  and  Experimental 
History  be  prepared  and  constructed.  For  to  what  purpose  are 
these  brain-creations  and  idle  displays  of  power  ?  In  ailcient 
times  there  were  philosophical  doctrines  In  plenty ;  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras,  Fhilolaus,  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Farmenides,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  and  others.  All  these  invented  systems  of  the  uni- 
verse, each  according  to  his  own  fancy,  like  so  many  arguments 
of  plays ;  and  those  their  inventions  they  recited  and  published ; 
whereof  some  were  more  elegant  and  probable,  others  harsh 
and  unlikely.  Nor  in  our  age,  though  by  reason  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  schools  and  colleges  wits  are  more  restrained,  had 
the  practice  entirely  ceased ;  for  Patricius,  Telesius,  Brunus, 
Severinus  the  Dane,  Gilbert  the  Englishman,  and  Campanella 
have  come  upon  the  stage  with  fresh  stories,  neither  honoured  by 
approbation  nor  elegant  in  argument.  Are  we  then  to  wonder 
at  this,  as  if  there  would  not  be  innumerable  sects  and  opinions 
of  this  kind  in  all  ages  ?  There  is  not  and  never  will  be  an  end 
or  limit  to  this;  one  catches  at  one  thing,  another  at  another; 
each  has  his  favourite  fancy ;  pure  and  open  light  there  is  none ; 
every  one  philosophises  out  of  the  cells  of  his  own  imagination, 
as  out  of  Plato's  cave ;  the  higher  wits  with  more  acuteness 
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and  felicity,  the  duller,  less  happily  but  with  equal  perti- 
nacity. And  now  of  late  by  the  regulation  of  some  learned 
and  (as  things  now  are)  excellent  men  (the  former  variety  and 
licence  having  I  suppose  become  wearisome),  the  sciences  are 
confined  to  certain  and  prescribed  authors,  and  thus  restrained 
are  imposed  upon  the  old  and  instilled  into  the  young ;  so  that 
now  (to  use  the  sarcasm  of  Cicero  concerning  Caesar's  year)*, 
the  constellation  of  Lyra  rises  by  edict,  and  authority  is  taken 
for  truth,  not  truth  for  authority.  Which  kind  of  institution 
and  discipline  is  excellent  for  present  use,  but  precludes  all 
prospect  of  improvement.  For  we  copy  the  sin  of  our  first 
parents  while  we  sufier  for  it.  They  wished  to  be  like  God,  but 
their  posterity  wish  to  be  even  greater.  For  we  create  worlds, 
we  direct  and  domineer  over  nature,  we  will  have  it  that  all 
things  are  as  in  our  folly  we  think  they  should  be,  not  as  seems 
fittest  to  the  Divine  wisdom,  or  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  fact; 
and  I  know  not  whether  we  more  distort  the  facts  of  nature  or 
our  own  wits ;  but  we  clearly  impress  the  stamp  of  our  own 
image  on  the  creatures  and  works  of  God,  instead  of  carefully 
examining  and  *recogni8ing  in  them  the  stamp  of  the  Creator 
himself.  Wherefore  our  dominion  over  creatures  is  a  second  time 
forfeited,  not  undeservedly ;  and  whereas  aft^r  the  fall  of  man 
some  power  over  the  resistance  of  creaturea  was  still  left  to  him 
—  the  power  of  subduing  and  managing  them  by  true  and  solid 
arts — yet  this  too  through  our  insolence,  and  because  we  desire 
to  be  like  God  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  own  reason,  we 
in  gi*eat  part  lose.  If  therefore  there  be  any  humility  towards 
the  Creator,  any  reverence  for  or  disposition  to  magnify  His 
works,  any  charity  for  man  and  anxiety  to  relieve  his  sorrows 
and  necessities,  any  love  of  truth  in  nature,  any  hatred  of  dark*- 
ness^  any  desire  for  the  purification  of  the  understanding,  we 
must  entreat  men  again  and  again  to  discard,  or  at  least  set 
apart  for  a  while,  these  volatile  and  preposterous  philosophies, 
which  have  preferred  theses  to  hypotheses,  led  experience  cap- 
tive, and  triumphed  over  the  works  of  God;  and  to  approach 
with  humility  and  veneration  to  unroll  the  volume  of  Creation, 
to  linger  and  meditate  therein,  and  with  minds  washed  clean 
from  opinions  to  study  it  in  purity  and  integrity.  For  this  is 
that  sound  and  language  which  went  forth  into  all  lands*,  and 

•  nut  in  Jul  Can.  p.  735.  *  Pnlm  Iz.  4. 
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did  not  iDcnr  the  confusioD  of  Babel ;  this  should  men  study 
to  be  perfect  in^  and  becoming  again  as  little  children  conde- 
scend to  take  the  alphabet  of  it  into  their  hands,  and  spare  no 
pains  to  search  and  unravel  the  interpretation  thereof,  but  pursue 
it  strenuously  and  persevere  even  unto  death. 

Having  therefore  in  my  Instauration  placed  the  Natural 
History  —  such  a  Natural  History  as  may  serve  my  purpose — 
in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make 
some  anticipation  thereof,  and  to  enter  upon  it  at  once.  For 
although  not  a  few  things,  and  those  among  the  most  import- 
tnt,  still  remain  to  be  completed  in  my  Organum,  yet  my  design 
18  rather  to  advance  the  universal  work  of  Instauration  in  many 
things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a  few ;  ever  earnestly  desiring,  with 
such  a  passion  as  we  believe  God  alone  inspires,  that  this  which 
has  been  hitherto  unattempted  may  not  now  be  attempted  in  vain. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  there  are  doubtless  many  wits 
scattered  over  Europe,  capacious,  open,  lofty,  subtle,  solid,  and 
constant.  What  if  one  of  them  were  to  enter  into  the  plan  of 
my  Organum  and  try  to  use  it?  he  yet  knows  not  what  to  do, 
nor  how  to  prepare  and  address  himself  to  the  work  of  philo- 
sophy. If  indeed  it  were  a  thing  that  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  reading  of  philosophical  books,  or  discussion,  or  medi- 
tation, he  might  be  equal  to  the  work,  whoever  he  be,  and 
discharge  it  well ;  but  if  I  refer  him  to  natural  history  and  the 
experiments  of  arts  (as  in  fact  I  do),  it  is  out  of  his  line,  he  has 
not  leisure  for  it,  he  cannot  afford  the  expense.  Yet  I  would 
not  ask  any  one  to  give  up  what  he  has  until  he  can  exchange 
it  for  something  better.  But  when  a  true  and  copious  history 
of  nature  and  the  arts  shall  have  been  once  collected  and  di- 
gested, and  when  it  shall  have  been  set  forth  and  unfolded 
before  men's  eyes,  then  will  there  be  good  hope  that  those  great 
wits  I  spoke  of  before,  such  as  flourished  in  the  old  philoso- 
phers, and  are  even  still  often  to  be  found — wits  so  vigorous  that 
out  of  a  mere  plank  or  shell  (that  is  out  of  scanty  and  trifling 
experience)  they  could  frame  certain  barks  of  philosophy,  of 
admirable  construction  as  far  as  the  work  is  concerned — after 
they  have  obtained  proper  material  and  provision  will  raise 
much  more  solid  structures ;  and  that  too  though  they  prefer  to 
walk  on  in  the  old  path,  and  not  by  the  way  of  my  Organum, 
which  in  my  estimation  if  not  the  only  is  at  least  the  best 
course.    It  comes  therefore  to  this;  that  my  Organum,  even 
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if  it  were  completed,  would  not  without  the  Natural  History 
much  advance  the  Instauration  of  the  Sciences,  whereas  the 
Natural  History  without  the  Organum  would  adyance  it  not  a 
little.  And  therefore,  I  have  thought  it  better  and  wiser  by 
all  means  and  above  all  things  to  apply  myself  to  this  work. 
May  God,  the  Founder,  Preserver,  and  Benewer  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  EQs  love  and  compassion  to  men,  protect  and  rule  this 
work  both  in  its  ascent  to  His  glory  and  in  its  descent  to  the 
good  of  man,  through  His  only  Son,  God  with  u& 
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Although  at  the  end  of  tli»fc  port  of  my  Organmn  which  has 
been  paUished  precepts  are  laid  down  concerning  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  yet  I  think  it  right  to  give  a  description 
at  once  more  exact  and  more  succinct  of  the  rule  and  structure 
of  the  History  I  am  now  entering  upon. 

To  the  Titles  contained  in  the  Catalogue  which  relate  to 
Concretes,  I  superadd  Titles  of  Abstract  Natures  (which  I 
have  mentioned  there  as  a  History  reserved  for  myself).  Such 
are  **  The  Different  Configurations  of  Matter,"  or  "  Forms  of  the 
Firrt  Class,**  '•  Simple  Motions,** «  Sums  of  Motions,**  ^^  Measures 
of  Motions,**  and  some  other  things;  whereof  I  have  con- 
structed a  new  Alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
YQlume. 

The  titles  in  the  catalogue  (seeing  it  is  beyond  my  power  to 
lumdle  ihem  all)  I  have  not  taken  in  order,  but  made  a  selec- 
tion ;  choosing  those  whereof  the  inquiry  was  either  most  im- 
portant in  respect  of  use,  or  most  convenient  on  account  of  the 
abundmce.  of  experiments,  or  most  difficult  and  noble  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  thing,  or  such  as  opened  the  widest  fields  for 
examples  by  reason  of  the  difierence  between  the  several  titles, 
compared  one  with  the  other. 

In  each  Titie,  after  an  Introduction  or  Preface,  Particular 
Topics  or  Articles  of  Inquiry  are  immediately  proposed,  as  well 
to  give  light  in  the  present^  as  to  stimulate  further  inquiry. 
For  questions  are  at  our  command,  though  facts  are  not.  I  do 
not  however  in  the  history  itself  tie  myself  to  the  precise  order 
of  the  questions,  lest  what  was  meant  for  a  help  should  become 
a  hindrance. 

The  History  and  Experiments  occupy  the  first  place.  These^ 
if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series  of  particular  things, 
ure  collected  into  tables;  otherwise  they  are  taken  separately. 

Since  history  and  experiments  very  often  fail  us,  especially 
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those  Experlmenta  of  Light  and  Crucial  Instances  by  which  the 
understanding  may  determine  on  the  true  causes  of  things,  I 
give  Injunctions  touching  new  experiments  contrived,  as  fiar  as 
can  be  at  present  foreseen,  to  meet  the  special  object  of  inquiry. 
And  such  Injunctions  form  a  kind  of  Designed  History.  For 
what  other  course  is  open  to  us  on  first  entering  on  our  path? 

In  the  case  of  any  more  subtle  experiment  the  method  which 
I  have  employed  is  explained ;  for  there  may  be  a  mistake,  and 
it  may  stimulate  others  to  devise  better  and  more  exact  methods. 

Admonitions  and  cautions  concerning  the  faUaeies  of  things, 
and  the  errors  and  scruples  which  may  occur  in  inquiry  and 
discovery,  are  interspersed;  to  dispel  and  as  it  were  exorcise 
as  much  as  possible  all  delusions  and  Mse  appearances. 

I  insert  my  own  observations  on  the  history  and  experiments^ 
that  the  interpretation  of  nature  may  the  more  advance. 

Speculations,  and  what  may  be  called  rudiments  of  interpre- 
tation concerning  causes,  are  introduced  sparingly,  and  rather 
as  suggesting  what  the  cause  may  be  than  defining  what  it  is. 

Such  Bules  or  imperfect  axioms  as  occur  to  us  in  the  course 
of  inquiry,  and  where  we  do  not  yet  pronounce,  we  set  down 
and  prescribe,  but  only  provisionally.  For  they  are  useful,  if 
not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetful  likewise  of  the  good  of  man  (though  the 
light  itself  is  more  worthy  than  the  things  which  it  reveals),  I 
append  some  Beminders  concerning  Practice  for  the  attention 
and  remembrance  of  men.  For  such  and  so  unfortunate,  I 
well  know,  is  the  insensibility  of  mankind,  that  sometimes,  if 
they  be  not  warned,  they  will  pass  by  and  neglect  things 
which  lie  in  their  very  path. 

Works  and  Things  Impossible,  or  at  least  not  yet  discovered, 
are  propounded  according  as  they  fall  under  the  several  titles. 
And  along  with  them  those  discoveries  of  which  man  is  already 
possessed,  which  are  nearest  and  most  akin  to  such  impossibles; 
that  men's  industry  may  be  excited  and  their  spirits  encouraged. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  present  history 
not  only  supplies  the  place  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration; 
but  is  no  mean  preparation  for  the  fourth  part,  by  reason  of  the 
tides  from  the  Alphabet^  and  the  Topics ;  and  for  the  sixth  part, 
by  reason  of  the  m^or  observations,  the  speculations^  and  the 
provisional  rules. 


THB 

HISTORY    OF   THE    WINDS: 

OE 

TBE  WRST  TITLE  IN  THE  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

HISTORY, 

TOR  THB  FOUNDATION  OF  PHILOSOPHT : 
-WHICH  18  THE  THIBD  PABT  OF  THB  INSTAUBATIO  MAGNA. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  WINDS. 


INTRODUCTION  OR  PREFACE. 

To  men  the  winds  are  as  wings.  For  hj  them  men  are  borne 
and  Ay,  not  indeed  through  the  air  but  over  the  sea ;  a  vast 
gate  of  commerce  is  opened^  and  the  whole  world  is  rendered 
accessible.  To  the  earthy  which  is  the  seat  and  habitation  of 
men,  they  serve  for  brooms,  sweeping  and  cleansing  both  it  and 
the  air  itself.  Yet  thej  damage  the  character  of  the  sea,  which 
wonid  otherwise  be  calm  and  harmless ;  and  in  other  respects 
ihey  are  productive  of  mischief.  Without  any  human  agency 
they  cause  strong  and  violent  motion ;  whence  they  are  as  hired 
servants  to  drive  ships  and  turn  mills,  and  may,  if  human  in- 
dustry fidl  not,  be  employed  for  many  other  purposes.  The 
nature  of  the  winds  is  generally  ranked  among  the  things  mys- 
terious and  concealed ;  and  no  wonder,  when  the  power  and 
nature  of  the  air,  which  the  winds  attend  and  serve  (as  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  in  the  relation  of  .^lolus  to  Juno),  is  entirely 
imfaiown.  They  are  not  primary  creatures^  nor  among  the 
works  of  the  six  days ;  as  neither  are  the  other  meteors  actually ; 
but  produced  according  to  the  order  of  creation. 
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PARTICULAR   TOPICS; 


Articles  of  Inqyiry  cancemtnff  the  Winds. 

1.  Describe  the  winds  according  to  the  method  observed  at 
^*wSd!!  °^  ^^^>  *^^  g^^®  them  names  either  ancient  or  modem ; 

but  let  them  be  constant  and  invariable. 

Winds  are  either  General^  Periodical^  Attendant, 
or  Free.  By  the  General  winds,  I  mean  those  which 
blow  always ;  by  the  Periodical,  I  mean  those  which 
blow  at  certain  times ;  by  the  Attendant,  those  which 
blow  more  frequently ;  and  by  the  Free,  those  which 
blow  indifferently. 

2.  Are  there  any  general  winds  and  actual  motions  of  the 
General  windi.  air  ?  If  such  things  be,  in  what  order  of  motion^  and 

in  what  places  do  they  blow  ? 

3.  What  winds  are  annual,  or  periodical,  and  in  what  coun- 
FModicai    tries?    Is  any  wind  so  precisely  periodical  as  to 

Windi.     return  regularly  on  certain  days  and  hours  like  the 
tide  of  the  sea? 

4.  What  winds  are  attendant  and   haunters  of  particular 
^mai^    regions?  at  what  times  do  they  blow  in  those  regions? 

what  winds  blow  in  the  spring,  summer,  autiunn^  and 
winter  ?  which  are  equinoctial,  and  which  solstitial 
winds  ?  which  are  morning,  which  noonday,  which 
evening,  and  which  night  winds  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Aature  of  sea  winds,  and  what  that  of  land 

winds  ?  And  here  .  carefully  mark  the  differences 
between  sea  and  land  winds,  as  well  those  which 
blow  on  as  those  which  blow  from  the  sea  and 
land. 

6.  Are  there  not  winds  blowing  from  every  quarter  of  the 
FrecWiDd*.  heaven? 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  quarters  they  blow 
from  than  in  their  qualities.  Some  are  strong,  others  gentle ; 
some  constant,  others  variable ;  some  hot,  others  cold ;  some 
moist  and  relaxing,  others  dry  and  binding;  some  collect 
clouds  and  arc  rainy  or  stormy,  others  disperse  them  and  are  fair. 
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7.  Inquire  and  report  to  which  of  the  forementioned  kinds 
5JrS2*rtf  °*  ^^^  wind  belongs,  and  how  they  vary  according  to 
^iMta.  countries  and  places. 

The  local  origins  of  winds  are  three  in  number ;  for  they 
are  either  sent  down  from  above,  or  they  spring  out  of  the 
earth,  or  they  are  collected  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

8.  Inquire  of  the  winds  according  to  these  three  origins; 
5Jji^J^  namely,  which  of  them  are  sent  down  from  what  is 
^'■^  termed  the  middle  region  of  the  air;  which  breathe 

forth  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth,  whether  they 
rush  out  in  a  body,  or  exhale  imperceptibly  and  by 
degrees,  and  then  collect  as  streams  into  a  river; 
lastly,  which  of  them  are  generated  indiscriminately 
by  the  swelling  or  expansion  of  the  contiguous  air? 

The  generations  of  the  winds  are  not  only  original,  but 
also  accidental ;  that  is,  arising  from  the  compressions,  percus- 
sions, nnd  repercussions  of  the  ur. 

9.  Inquire  into  these  accidental  generations  of  the  winds. 
o^^Smmci  P^P^r^y  *^^y  *re  not  generations,  for  they  rather 
Winds.  increase  and  strengthen  the  winds  than  create  and 

excite  them. 

So  much  then  for  the  community  of  winds.  But  there  are 
some  extraordinary  and  prodigious  winds,  as  fiery  winds,  whirl- 
winds^  and  hurricanes.  These  prevail  on  earth.  But  there  are 
likewise  subterranean  winds,  whereof  some  are  vaporous  and 
mercurial;  as  are  felt  in  mines;  others  are  sulphureous;  and 
find  yent  in  earthquakes,  or  burst  out  from  volcanoes. 

10.  Inquire  into  these  extraordinary  and  prodigious  winds, 
^SSSHmS^    <^^  ^^  ^  ^®  wonderful  properties  of  winds. 

aoddn  Ouiti. 

From  the  kinds  of  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  the  things 
which  help  to  produce  them  (I  do  not  say  efficients  of  them,  for 
that  is  more  than  I  mean ;  nor  concomitants,  for  that  is  less,  but 
confacieniSf  things  which  help  to  make  them);  and  those  which 
are  supposed  to  excite  or  calm  them. 

11.  Of  astrological  considerations  touching  the  winds  inquire 
<SS^iSittD  sp^u^uigly,  and  take  no  heed  of  accurate  horoscopes 
SdteoT^    of  the  heaven ;  only  do  not  neglect  the  more  evident 

observations  of  the  winds  increasing  at  the  rising  of 
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certain  stars^  at  tlie  eclipses  of  luminaries,  or  at  the 
conjunctions  of  planets:  and  how  far  thej  depend  on 
the  paths  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

12.  What  do  meteors  of  different  kinds  contribute  to  the 

winds?  What  do  earthquakes,  showers/ and  the 
meeting  of  the  winds  together,  contribute?  For  these 
things  are  linked  together,  and  depend  one  upon 
the  other. 

13.  What  do  different  vapours  and  exhalations  contribute? 

which  of  them  is  most  productive  of  winds,  and  how 
far  is  the  nature  of  winds  influenced  by  their  matter? 

14.  What  do  earthly  things  and  things  which  take  place  on 

earth  contribute  to  the  winds  ?  What  do  mountains 
and  the  melting  of  snow  upon  them,  or  vast  icebei^ 
which  float  and  are  borne  about  in  the  sea  every- 
where, contribute?  What  do  the  differences  of 
soil  or  land  (if  in  large  tracts),  as  marshes,  sands, 
woods,  plains,  contribute  ?  What  the  work  done  by 
the  hand  of  man,  as  the  burnings  of  heath  and  the  like 
for  the  cultivation  of  land;  the  burnings  of  com  and 
villages  in  wars ;  the  draining  of  marshes ;  the  per- 
petual discliarges  of  cannon;  and  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  great  cities  ?  Such  matters  indeed  appear 
trivial,  but  yet  they  have  some  influence. 

15.  Inquire  into  all  the  methods  of  exciting  or  calming 

the  winds,  but  less  fully  into  such  as  are  fabulous 
or  superstitious. 

From  this  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  the  limits  of  the  winds 
in  point  of  height,  extension,  and  duration* 

16.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  height  or  elevation  of  the 
^^wSi'iT.**'    winds,  and  if  there  be  any  mountain  tops  where 

they  do  not  blow ;  or  if  the  clouds  sometimes  appear 
motionless  and  stationary,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
winds  are  blowing  strong  on  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  carefully  touching  the  space  which  winds  have 

been  known  to  occupy  at  the  same  time,  and  what 
are  the  boundaries  of  them.  For  instance,  if  a  south 
wind  is  blowing  in  such  a  place,  will  a  north  wind 
be  blowing  at  the  same  time  ten  miles  distant  from 
thence  ?   On  the  other  hand,  in  how  small  a  compass 
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can  winds  be  confined^  so  that  (as  is  the  case  in  some 
whirlwinds)  thej  appear  to  run  in  diannels. 

18.  Inquire  touching  the  greatest^  mean,  or  shortest  time, 

that  the  winds  are  wont  to  continue  before  they 
slacken  and  as  it  were  expire ;  what  again  is  their 
usual  manner  of  rising  and  commencing,  what  of  fall- 
ing and  ceasing  ?  whether  it  be  sudden,  or  gradual, 
or  how? 

From  the  limits  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  their 
successions,  either  among  themselves,  or  with  respect  to  rain 
and  showers.  For  as  they  perform  a  dance,  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  know  the  order  of  it. 

19.  Is  there  any  rule  or  any  observation  which  can  be  at  all 
^"^SwSdH^  relied  on  for  the  succession  of  the  winds  with  one 

another?  Is  it  in  conformity  with  the  motion  of  the 
sun  or  not?  If  there  is  a  rule,  what  is  the  nature  of 
it? 

20.  Inquire  into  the  succession  and  alternation  of  the  winds 

and  rain  ;  for  the  common  and  familiar  idea  is  that 
nun  calms  the  winds,  and  winds  keep  off  and  As- 
perse the  rain. 

21.  Is  the  same  succession  of  the  winds  repeated  after  a  cer- 

tain period  of  years  ?  if  so,  what  is  that  period  ? 

'From  the  successions  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to 
their  motions.  These  motions  involve  seven  inquiries ;  whereof 
three  are  contained  in  the  former  articles,  theother  four  remain 
untouched.  For  I  have  already  inquired  of  the  motion  of  the 
winds  as  distributed  according  to  the  different  points  of  the 
compass ;  of  the  three  lines  of  motion,  upwards,  downwards, 
and  sideways ;  and  of  the  accidental  motion  of  compressions. 
There  remain  therefore,  the  motion  of  progression,  the  motion 
of  undulation,  the  motion  of  conflict,  and  the  motion  in  organs 
and  madiines  of  human  invention. 

22.  Since  progression  always  begins  from  a  certain  point, 
lite  DiifereDt  inquire  as  diligently  as  possible  into  the  place  of  the 
vrinda.  £j>g^  rising,  and  as  it  were  the  fountains  of  the  winds. 

For  winds  appear  to  resemble  Fame ;  which  though 
they  penetrate  and  bluster  everywhere,  yet  hide 
their  heads  in  the  clouds.^   Inquire  likewise  into  the 

»  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  173. 
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progression  itself.  For  instance,  if  a  strong  north 
wind  blew  on  such  a  day  or  such  an  hour  at  York, 
did  it  blow  two  days  afterwards  in  London  ? 

23.  Omit  not  to  inquire  into  the  undulation  of  the  winds. 

By  undulation  I  mean  that  motion  by  which  the 
wind,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  is  increased  or 
slackened  for  short  intervals ;  the  alternations  where- 
of are  best  perceived  by  listening  in  buildings. 
But  the  differences  between  the  undulations  or  fur- 
rowings  of  ur  and  water  should  be  the  more  carefully 
mark^,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  there  is  no 
motion  of  gravity,  which  is  a  great  part  of  the  un- 
dulation in  water. 

24.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  conflict  and  concurrence  of 

winds  blowing  at  the  same  time.  First  whether 
many  original  winds  (not  reverberating)  can  blow 
at  the  same  time?  And  if  so,  what  channels 
they  form  in  their  motion,  and  what  condensations 
and  alterations  they  engender  in  the  body  of  the  air. 
25*  Do  some  winds  blow  above  at  the  same  time  that  others 
blow  below  ?  For  some  have  observed  that  the  clouds 
sometimes  move  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
weathercock ;  and  likewise  are  sometimes  driven  by 
a  strong  breeze,  when  it  is  quite  calm  below. 

26.  Describe  very  carefully  and,  particularly  the  motion  of 

the  winds  in  the  sailing  of  ships. 

27.  Describe  the  motion  of  the  winds  in  tiie  siuls  of  wind- 

mills, in  the  flight  of  hawks  and  birds,  and  even  in 
playthings  and  common  matters,  as  in  the  waving 
of  banners,  the  flying  of  kites,  and  games  which 
depend  on  the  wind. 

Fbom  the  motions  of  the  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to 
their  force  and  powers, 

28.  What  are  the  powers  and  actions  of  the  winds  on 
^*'wiSI["'  tides  and  currents,  as  to  keeping  them  back,  driving 

them  on,  and  causing  them  to  overflow  ? 

29.  What  are  their  powers  over  plants  and  insects,  with 

regard  to  bringing  locusts,  caterpillars,  blights,  and 
mildews  ? 

30.  What  have  they  to  do  with  purifying  and  infecting  tiie 
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air,  with  regard  to  pestilences,  epidemics,  and  affec- 
tions of  animals  ? 

31.  What  is  their  power  of  conveying  what  are  termed 

spiritual  species,  that  is,  sounds,  radiations,  and  the 
Uke? 

Prom  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inquiry  pass  on  to  their 
prognostics,  not  only  on  account  of  the  use  of  predictions,  but 
because  they  lead  the  way  to  causes.  For  prognostics  show 
either  the  preparations  of  things  before  they  are  produced  into 
action,  or  their  commencements  before  they  are  perceptible  to 
the  sense. 

32.  Diligently  collect  all  kinds  of  prognostics  of  winds 
^'^'^SSS,  ^    (except  those  of  an  astrological  nature,  the  proper 

inquiry  whereof  has  already  been  marked  out), 
whether  they  be  sought  from  the  sky,  waters,  the 
instinct  of  animals,  or  any  other  source. 

Lastly,  conclude  the  inquiry  by  investigating  the  imitations 
of  winds  in  things  natural  or  artificiaL 

33.  Inquire  into  the  imitations  of  winds  in  natural  bodies, 
*"wtod!^  **     *®  flatulency  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  explosions 

in  the  receivers  of  stills,  and  the  like. 
Inquire  into  draughts  and  artificial  winds,  as  bellows, 
ventilators  in  rooms,  &c. 

Such  then  are  the  articles  of  inquiry.  Some  of  them,  I  am 
well  aware,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  present  experience  to 
answer.  But  as  in  civil  trials  a  good  lawyer  knows  how  to  put 
questions  suitable  to  the  case,  but  knows  not  what  the  witnesses 
can  answer ;  so  is  it  with  us  in  Natural  History.  Let  posterity 
look  to  the  rest 


THE    HISTORY. 
The  Names  of  Winds. 


WtthKteeoM  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  to  assist  the 

totbelaC  Ar- 
ticle of  Inquiry,      memory,  we  give  a  new  set  of  names  to  the  winds 

according  to  their  order  and  degrees,  instead  of 

using  the  old  proper  names.     But  since  I  have  borrowed  many 

terms  (though  not  without  careful  sifting)  from  the  opinions  of 
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the  ancients^  and  things  will  hardly  be  recognized  except  under 
the  ancient  names^  these  likewise  are  annexed  to  the  winds. 
Let  the  general  division  of  the  winds  be  as  follows:  Car- 
dinal Winds,  which  blow  from  the  cardinal  points  of  heaven ; 
Semicardinal,  which  blow  half  way  between  those  points ;  and 
Median,  which  blow  intermediate  between  these  again.  And  of 
these  Median  winds  let  those  be  called  the  Greater  Medians 
which  blow  half  way  between  the  Cardinal  and  Semi-cardinal, 
and  the  rest  the  Lesser  Medians. 

The  particular  division  of  the  winds  is  shown  in  the  following 
table :  — 


Ji 

North: 
anciently  called  Bo- 
reas. 
North  and  by  East. 

East: 
anciently  called  Eunu 

East  and  by  Soath. 

South: 
anciently  called  Auster 

or  Notus. 
South  and  by  West 

West: 

ancienUy  caUed  Zephy- 
ru«  or  Favonlus. 

West  and  by  North. 

as 

it 

North-North-Eaat: 
anciently  called  Aquila 

North-Eastandby 

North: 
anclenUy  called  McMt. 

East-South-East: 
andenUy  called  Vultur- 

niUL 

South-East  and  by 

East. 

South-South- West: 
ancienUy  caUed  Ubo. 

notui. 
South- West  and  by 

South. 

West-North-West : 
ancicnUycalled  Coruc 

North- West  and  b^ 
West. 

North-East: 

North-East  and  by 

East. 

Sonth-East : 

Sonth-East  and  by 

South. 

South- West: 

anciently  called  Ub& 

South-West  and  by 

West 

North- West: 
North-Westandby 

North: 

anciently  called  Thra- 

aelaa. 

East-North-East: 
andentty  called  CBCiai. 

East  and  by  North. 

Sonth-South-East: 

anciently  called  Phce. 

niciaa. 

South  and  by  East. 

West-South- West: 
andentiy  called  Afri- 

CIU. 

West  and  by  South. 

North  North-West: 

anciently    called    Cix^ 

ciai. 

North  and  by  West. 

There  are  also  other  ancient  names  for  winds,  as  Apeliotes 
tibe  East  wind,  Argestes  the  West-North- West,  Olympias  and 
Scjron  the  North- West,  Hellespontius  the  East-North-East, 
and  lapyx  the  West-North- West ;  but  I  do  not  dwell  uptm 
them.  Let  it  be  enough  to  have  given  fixed  names  to  the 
winds,  according  to  the  order  and  division  of  the  quarters  of 
the  heaven.  In  the  interpretation  of  authors  I  place  no  great 
confidence ;  for  they  are  themselves  of  but  little  weight. 

Free  Winds. 
1.  There  is  no  point  of  the  heaven  whence  a  wind 
may  not  blow.  Nay,  if  the  heavens  were  divided 
into  as  omny  parts  as  there  are  degrees  in  the  hori- 
zon, winds  will  be  found  at  some  times  or  places  blowing  from 
each  of  them. 

2.  There  are  whole  countries  in  which  it  never  rains,  or  at 


With  referenot 
to  the  6th 
Article  of  In- 
quiry. 
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$31  events  very  seldom;  but  there  are  no  countries  where  it 
does  not  blow,  and  that  often. 

General  Winds. 
with  refrrenoe       The  phenomena  with  respect  to  the  general  winds 
Article  of  Id-    ETC  fcw  iu  uumber ;  and  no  wonder,  for  these  winds 
prindpally  occur  in  the  tropics^  regions  considered 
fatal  by  the  ancients. 

1.  Persons  sailing  in  the  open  sea  between  the  tropics  are 
aware  of  a  steady  and  continual  wind  (called  by  the  sailors  Brize) 
blowing  from  East  to  West.  This  wind  is  so  strong,  that  partly 
by  its  own  blast,  and  partly  by  its  influence  on  the  current, 
it  prevents  vessels  sailing  to  Peru  from  returning  by  the  same 
way.* 

2.  In  the  European  seas,  when  the  sky  is  calm  and  clear, 
and  no  particular  winds  are  stirring,  there  is  a  gentle  breeze 
from  the  East,  following  the  sun. 

3.  It  is  generally  observed  that  the  higher  clouds  move 
mostly  from  East  to  West;  and  this  even  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a  calm  or  a  contrary  wind  below.  If  this  is  not  always 
the  case>  the  reason  may  be  that  particular  winds  sometimes 
blow  high  up,  which  overpower  this  general  wind. 

Admooicion.  If  thcrc  bc  any  such  general  wind  following  the 
motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  par- 
ticular winds.  Such  a  wind  is  more  observable  in  the 
tropics,  because  it  moves  there  in  larger  circles ;  and  also  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  air  for  the  same  reason,  and  because 
it  has  there  a  free  course.  Wherefore  if  you  would  discover 
it  outside  the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth  (where  it  is  very 
gentle  and  inactive),  make  the  experiment  in  the  open  air, 
in  a  perfect  calm,  on  high  ground,  with  a  body  very  suscep- 
tible of  motion,  and  towards  evening;  because  at  that  the 
time  particular  east  wind  does  not  blow  so  much. 

imonction.         Observe   carefully  whether  the  weather- 
cocks and  vanes  on  the  tops  of  towers  and  steeples  do  not 
in  the  most  perfect  calms  point  steadily  to  the  west 
4.  It  is  certain  that  in  Europe  the  east  wind  is  sharp  and 
luttnct  drying,  the  west  wind  moist  and  genial.     Is  not  this 

pbcoonwiM.      because  (assuming  that  the  air  moves  from  east  to 
west)  the  east  wind,  which  moves  in  the  same  direction^  must 

>  Aoorta,  HJflt  d«  IxOm,  iU.  4. 
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rarify  and  dissipate  the  ^r;  and  so  make  it  drj  and  biting; 
whereas  the  west  wind  which  moyes  in  a  contrary  direction 
collects  and  condenses  the  air;  which  thereby  becomes  less 
keen,  and  in  the  end  wet? 

5.  Consult  the  inquiry  into  the  motion  of  the  tides,  as  to 
whether  they  move  from  east  to  west.  For  if  the  heaven  and 
the  waters  which  are  the  extremes  prefer  this  motion,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  air  which  lies  between  them  will  likewise 
partake  of  it. 

Admoniuon.  Thcsc  two  phenomena  last  mentioned  are  termed 
indirect,  because  they  exhibit  the  matter  in  question  not 
directly,  but  by  consequence :  a  kind  of  evidence  which  (in 
the  absence  of  direct  phenomena)  I  eagerly  receive. 

injanctioii.  That  this  Brize  blows  perceptibly  in  the  tropics 
is  a  certain  fact,  but  the  cause  of  it  is  doubtful.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  because  the  air  moves  as  the  heavens  do;  only 
that  outside  the  tropics  the  motion  is  almost  imperceptible 
by  reason  of  the  smaller  circles,  whereas  it  is  manifest  within 
them  where  the  circles  are  larger.  Or  it  may  be  that  as 
all  air  is  expanded  by  heat,  and  can  no  longer  be  contained 
in  the  same  space,  the  contiguous  air  is  necessarily  impelled 
by  the  expansion,  and  produces  this  brize  as  the  sun  advances. 
But  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  has  greater  power,  this 
is  more  remarkable ;  without  them,  it  is  hardly  perceptible. ' 
By  way  of  a  Crucial  Instance  to  decide  the  point,  inquire 
whether  the  brize  blows  at  night  or  not.  For  the  rotation 
of  the  air  continues  by  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  brize  does  not  blow  in  the  night, 
but  that  it  blows  in  the  morning  and  even  some  time  after 
sunrise.  Nevertheless  this  does  not  terminate  the  inquiry. 
For  the  nocturnal  condensation  of  the  air,  especially  in  those 
countries  where  the  days  and  nights  are  not  more  equal  in 
their  lengths  than  they  are  different  in  their  degrees  of  heat 
and  cold,  may  weaken  and  disturb  this  natural  but  feeble  motion 
of  the  air. 

7.  If  the  air  participates  in  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it 
follows,  not  only  that  the  east  wind  is  concurrent  with  the 
motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west  wind  is  opposed  thereto ;  but 
also  that  the  north  wind  blows  as  it  were  from  above  and  the 
south  wind  as  it  were  from  below  in  our  hemisphere,  where  the 
north  pole  is  raised  above  the  earth  and  the  south  depressed 
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below  iL  And  this  has  even  been  remarked  by  the  ancients, 
though  with  hesitation  and  obscurity ;  but  it  agrees  well  with 
modem  experience ;  because  this  brize  (which  may  be  a  motion 
of  the  air)  is  not  due  east,  but  north-east. 


Periodical  Winds* 


With 


^to  As  in  the  inquiry  touching  the   General  winds 

Sb^i'nr?^^  men  have  been  afflicted  with  blindness,  so  in  that 
Tnuuioo.  Qf  ^g  Periodical  winds,  they  have  suffered  dizziness 
and  confusion.  Of  the  former  they  say  nothing,  of  the  latter 
they  talk  vaguely  and  incoherently*  But  this  is  the  more  par- 
donable, because  the  thing  is  variable.  For  periodical  winds 
change  with  the  place,  and  the  same  do  not  blow  m  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy. 

1.  That  there  are  periodical  winds  in  some  places  the  ap* 
plication  of  the  name  declares,  as  well  as  that  other  appellation 
of  Etesian  or  Anniversary  winds.  ' 

2.  It  has  been  set  down  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  that  at  that  time  of  the 
year  the  Etesian  or  North  winds  are  prevalent,  which  pre- 
vent the  river  from  running  into  the  sea,  and  drive  it  back.' 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea,  which  can  neither  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  ocean,  nor  to  a  descent 
.from  higher  ground,  nor  to  the  narrowness  of  channels,  nor  to 
promontories  Jutting  out  into  the  sea;  but  which  are  plainly 
influenced  by  periodical  winds. 

4.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  Columbus  con- 
ceived so  certain  and  fixed  an  opinion  of  the  West  Indies  from 
the  narrative  of  a  Spanish  pilot,  and  consider  it  still  more 
unlikely  that  he  derived  it  from  the  obscure  vestiges  and 
rumours  of  antiquity,  take  refuge  in  this ;  that  from  periodical 
winds  blowing  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  he  imagined  that  there 
was  a  continent  to  the  westward.  The  circumstance  is  doubtful 
and  not  very  probable,  since  the  winds  could  hardly  travel 
80  great  a  distance;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  a  great  honour  to 
this  inquiry,  if  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  may  be  attri- 
buted to  one  out  of  the  many  axioms  or  observations  that  it 
contains. 

6.  Wherever  there  are  high  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
periodical  winds  blow  from  that  quarter  at  the  time  of  the  melt« 
ingof  the  snows. 

■  Herod.  11  20.,  and  FUny,  ?.  10. 
l8 
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6.  I  judge  also  that  from  large  marslieB,  which  in  winter  time 
are  entirely  flooded,  there  blow  periodical  winds  at  the  tame 
when  the  heat  of  the  sun  commences  to  dry  them ;  but  of  this 
I  have  no  certain  information. 

7.  Wherever  there  is  a  plentiful  generation  of  vapours,  and 
that  at  certain  times,  you  may  be  sure  that  at  those  times 
periodical  winds  will  arise  there. 

8.  If  periodical  winds  are  blowing  anywhere,  and  there  be  no 
cause  for  them  to  be  discovered  near  at  hand,  you  may  know 
that  such  periodical  winds  are  strangers  and  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

9.  It  has  been  remarked  that  periodical  winds  do  not  blow 
at  night,  but  get  up  the  third  hour  after  sunrise.  They  appear 
indeed  like  winds  tired  with  a  long  journey,  so  as  to  be  scarce 
able  to  break  through  the  condensation  of  the  night  air,  but 
after  sunrise  they  are  roused  up  for  a  while  and  continue  on 
their  course. 

10.  All  periodical  winds  (except  they  rise  near  at  hand)  are 
weak,  and  easily  overpowered  by  winds  that  rise  suddenly. 

11.  There  are  many  periodical  winds  which  are  neither  per- 
ceived nor  observed,  by  reason  of  their  weakness  and  their 
being  overpowered  by  tiie  free  winds.  In  the  winter  time 
therefore,  when  the  free  winds  are  most  prevalent,  they  are 
scarce  perceptible;  but  in  the  summer,  when  these  wandering 
winds  are  less  frequent,  they  are  more  apparent. 

12.  In  Europe  the  principal  periodical  winds  are,  northerly 
winds  from  the  solstice,  botii  before  and  after  the  rising  of  the 
dogHStar;  west  winds  from  the  autumnal  equinox;  and  east 
winds  from  the  vernal  equinox  M  for  the  winter  solstice  deserves 
less  attention  by  reason  of  the  frequent  changes  in  winter. 

13.  The  Omithian  or  Bird-winds  (so  called  because  they 
bring  birds  from  cold  regions  beyond  the  sea  to  more  sunny 
climes)  have  nothing  to  do  with  periodical  winds;  for  they 
often  fail  in  point  of  time.  But  whether  they  blow  late  or 
early,  the  birds  wait  for  their  convoy ;  and  if,  as  often  happens, 
the  winds  commence  to  blow  and  then  change  again,  the  birds 
being  deprived  of  their  help  drop  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
fall  upon  ships. 

14.  The  precise  day  or  hour  of  the  return  of  the  winds  is  not 
discovered  as  it  is  in  the  tides.  Some  writers  sometimes  specify 
a  day,  but  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  tiian  constant  observation. 

>  riiny,  li.  47r48. 
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Attendant  Winds. 
With  reftreiiM         This  term  of  Attendant  Winds  is  my  own ;  and 
A/tidei  or  Inquiry.  I  have  invented  it  lest  the  observation  of  them  be 


forgotten  or  confused.  My  meaning  is  this. 
Take  any  country  and  divide  the  year  into  three,  four,  or  five 
parts.  If  any  wind  blows  there  for  two,  three,  or  four  of  these 
parts,  and  a  contrary  wind  for  only  one  part,  the  wind  which 
blows  oftenest  is  called  the  attendant  wind  of  that  country. 
And  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  weather. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  the  attendant  winds  of  the 
world ;  for  they  with  their  divisions  blow  more  frequently  over 
the  world  than  the  east  or  west  winds  with  their  divisions. 

2.  All  free  winds  (not  periodical)  are  attendants  of  the 
winter  rather  than  the  summer,  but  principally  of  the  autumn 
and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  attend  more  upon  the  regions  without  the 
tropics,  and  even  the  polar  circles,  than  those  within  them ; 
in  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  they  blow  more  seldom,  in  the 
temperate  more  frequently. 

4.  All  free  winds  likewise,  and  especially  the  strongest  of 
them,  blow  oftener  and  more  violently  in  the  morning  and 
evening  than  at  noon  and  night. 

5.  Free  winds  are  more  general  in  lands  full  of  holes  and  ca- 
vities than  on  solid  and  firm  soils* 

iiUuiietioii.  Human  care  has  been  very  remiss  in  the  obser- 

vation of  attendant  winds  in  particular  districts ;  yet  such 
observation,  if  it  were  made,  would  be  useful  in  many  respects. 
I  remember  that  an  intelligent  merchant  who  had  carried 
out  a  colony  to  Newfoundland  and  passed  the  winter  there, 
told  me,  when  I  asked  him  why  that  country  was  reputed  so 
extremely  cold  where  the  latitude  was  sufficiently  mild, 
''that  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  was  reported,  but  that  the 
reasons  were  two :  the  one,  that  icebergs  were  brought  down 
by  the  current  of  the  Arctic  Sea  close  beside  those  shores ; 
the  other  "  (which  he  considered  the  more  important),  ''  that 
the  west  wind  blows  there  for  a  much  greater  part  of  the  year 
than  the  east ;  which  is  likewise  the  case  (said  he)  in  England ; 
but  then  in  Newfoimdland  it  blows  cold  from  the  continent, 
here  it  comes  warm  from  the  sea.  Now  if,"  he  continued, 
''the  east  wind  blew  as  long  and  as  frequently  in  England 
as  the  west  wind  blows  in  Newfoundland,  the  cold  here 
would  be  £ax  more  intense,  and  equal  to  what  it  is  there." 

L  4 
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6.  The  west  wind  is  the  attendant  of  the  afternoon^  for  it 
blows  more  frequently  than  the  east  wind  when  the  sun  is 
declining. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  the  attendant  of  the  night,  for  it 
rises  oftener  in  the  nighty  and  blows  stronger.  The  north  wind 
blows  in  the  daytime. 

8.  There  are  many  great  differences  between  the  attendant 
winds  of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  land.  The  chief  one  is  that 
which  suggested  to  Columbus  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ; 
namely,  that  sea  winds  are  not  periodical  as  land  winds  ge- 
nerally are.  For  since  the  sea  abounds  with  vapours,  which 
are  present  everywhere  ahnost  indifferently,  winds  likewise 
are  generated  everywhere,  and  having  no  fixed  origins  and 
birthplaces  blow  every  way  with  great  uncertainty.  ^  But 
the  land  is  very  imequally  provided  with  the  matter  of  winds ; 
some  places  being  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  generating 
and  increasing  them,  others  comparatively  deficient.  And 
therefore  they  commonly  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  take 
their  direction  accordingly. 

9.  Acosta  does  not  appear  to  be  very  consistent,  when 
he  says  in  one  place  that  south  winds  blow  during  almost 
the  whole  year  in  Peru  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  in  another  that  sea-winds  generally  blow  there.'  For 
the  south  wind  there  is  a  land  wind,  as  also  is  every  other 
wind  except  the  west.  We  may  adopt  however  what  he 
observes  as  more  certain,  namely,  that  the  south  wind  is  llie 
attendant  and  common  wind  of  those  countries;  unless  per- 
chance his  imagination  or  manner  of  speaking  were  betrayed 
into  error  by  the  name  of  the  South  Sea ;  and  he  takes  the  west 
wind,  because  it  blows  from  the  South  Sea,  for  the  south.  For 
the  sea  termed  the  South  Sea  is  not  properly  the  South  Sea, 
but  as  it  were  a  second  Western  Ocean;  for  it  stretches  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  Atlantic. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  doubtiess  moister  than  land  winda,  but 
yet  purer,  and  more  easily  and  equally  mixed  with  pure  air. 
For  land  winds  are  compounded  of  deleterious  mixtures,  and 
are  full  of  smoke.  And  let  no  one  oppose  to  this,  that  sea 
winds  must  be  heavier  by  reason  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea;  for 
salt  being  in  its  nature  terrestrial  does  not  rise  in  vapours. 

*  Aco6ta,  Hist  de»  Indes,  iii  20.,  and  U.  13. 
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11.  Sea  winds  are  warm  or  cold,  according  as  they  are  moist 
or  pare.  Cold  is  lessened  by  humidity  (for  dryness  intensifies 
boIlL  heat  and  cold),  but  increased  by  purity.  Therefore  these 
winds  are  warm  outside  the  tropics,  but  cool  within  them. 

12.  I  judge  that  sea  winds  are  the  attendant  winds  of  all 
coimtries,  especially  on  the  coast.  For  winds  from  the  sea 
are  much  more  common,  by  reason  of  the  far  greater  abundance 
of  matter  for  winds  at  sea  than  on  land ;  unless  perchance 
from  some  peculiar  cause  there  happen  to  be  a  periodical  wind 
blowing  from  the  land.  But  let  no  one  confuse  periodical  and 
^attendant  winds  together ;  for  the  latter  blow  much  more  gene- 
rally than  the  former.  They  have  however  this  in  common, 
that  they  blow  from  the  quarter  where  they  are  bred. 

13.  Sea  winds  are  generally  more  violent  than  land  winds ; 
yet  when  they  subside  the  calm  is  greater  out  at  sea  than  near 
shore ;  so  that  sailors  sometimes  prefer  rather  to  coast  along 
the  shore  than  to  venture  out  to  sea,  lest  they  should  be 
becalmed. 

14.  There  blow  from  the  sea  to  the  shore  winds  which  are 
intermittent;  that  is,  winds  wluch  advance  a  little  way,  and 
then  suddenly  turn  back.  This  surely  is  caused  by  a  kind  of 
refraction  and  inequality  between  the  breezes  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  land ;  for  all  inequality  of  the  air  is  a  commencement  of 
wind.  Such  intermittent  and  eddying  winds  are  most  frequent 
in  hays  and  arms  of  the  sea- 
ls. Some  breezes  generally  blow  about  all  great  waters,  and 

are  mostly  perceptible  in  the  morning ;  but  they  appear  more 
about  rivers  than  at  sea,  by  reason  of  the  difierence  between 
the  breeze  from  the  land  and  from  the  water. 

16.  Trees  growing  near  the  sea  usually  bend  and  curve 
themselves  away  from  the  sea  breezes,  as  if  they  had  an 
antipathy  thereto.  Not  however  that  these  winds  have  any 
deleterious  quality,  but  their  moistness  and  density  render 
them  as  it  were  heavier. 

The  Qualities  and  Powers  of  Winds. 
wiflirefcreBM       ^®  qualities  and  powers  of  the  winds  have  not 

rth, 

Wi,S9th, 
DdSlitAr- 
i  Inquiij. 

rest  as  frivolous  to  the  winds  themselves. 


Sth'.^wh'.awi,   ^^^^  observed  diligently   and  variously.     I  will 
^SSi^S^J^'  extract  the  more  certain  of  them,  and  leave  the 
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1.  The  south  wind  with  us  is  rainy^  the  north  wind  dear; 
the  former  collects  and  nurtures  clouds,  the  latter  breaks  and 
dissipates  them.  Poets  therefore  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
deluge  represent  the  north  wind  as  at  that  time  imprisoned^  and 
the  south  wind  let  loose  with  full  powers. 

2.  The  west  wind  is  reputed  by  us  as  the  wind  of  the  Golden 
Age,  the  companion  of  perpetual  spring,  and  the  nurse  of 
flowers. 

3.  The  school  of  Paracelsus,  seeking  a  place  for  ita  three 
principles  even  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  that  is  the  air,  established 
three  winds.     For  the  east  they  found  no  place. 

Tinctaris  liquidum  qui  mercurialibus  Austmm, 
Divitis  et  Zephjri  rorantea  sulphare  yenas, 
£t  Boream  tristi  rigidum  sale.^ 

4.  In  Britain  the  east  wind  is  considered  injurious,  insomuch 
that  there  is  a  proverb, 

*'  When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 
'Tis  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast** 

5.  In  our  hemisphere  the  south  wind  blows  from  the  quarter 
where  the  sun  is,  the  north  vrind  from  the  quarter  where  it  is 
not.  The  east  wind  everywhere  follows  the  motion  of  the  air, 
the  west  wind  opposes  it.  In  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  the  west  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  the  east  from  the.  land. 
These  are  the  most  radical  differences  of  the  vdnds,  whereon 
most  of  their  qualities  and  powers  really  depend. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  less  anniversary  and  periodical  than  the 
north  wind,  but  more  variable  and  free ' ;  and  when  it  is  pe- 
riodical it  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarce  perceptible. 

7.  The  south  wind  blows  lower  and  more  laterally ;  the  north 
wind  higher  and  more  from  above.  And  this  is  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  polar  elevation  and  depression  mentioned  above, 
but  because  the  south  wind  in  general  has  its  birthplace  nearer 
the  earth  than  the  north  wind. 

8.  The  south  wind  with  us  is  wet  (as  has  been  observed 
before) ;  but  in  Africa  it  is  fair  and  brings  great  heats,  and 
is  not  cold,  as  some  have  affirmed.^    In  Africa  it  is  tolerably 


1  Joh&DDes  Pratensis : 

Clear  Auster  with  mercurial  tlnct  imbaed, 
Rich  Zephyr  dewed  with  sulphur,  Boreas  dzear 
Rigid  with  salt. 

*  Arlstot.  Problem.  §  De  Ventis,  2.  *  Id.  lb.  61. 
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healthy,  but  here  if  a  dear  and  dry  south  wind  continue  long, 
it  is  very  pestilential. 

9.  The  south  and  west  winds  do  not  generate  vapours,  but 
as  they  blow  from  quarters  where  the  greatest  quantity  of 
▼apours  is  drawn  forth  by  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat,  they 
are  rainy.  If  however  they  proceed  from  dry  places  that  are 
free  firom  vapours,  they  are  fair,  sometimes  pure,  and  sometimes 
sultry. 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  with  us  seem  to  be  allied,  being 
both  warm  and  moist;  and  on  the  other  hand  ihe  north  and  east 
are  related,  being  both  cold  and  dry. 

1 1.  The  north  and  south  winds  (as  has  been  observed  before) 
are  more  frequent  than  the  east  and  west ;  because  by  reason 
of  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  sun  in  those  parts  there 
is  a  vast  inequality  of  vapours;  whereas  in  the  east  and  west 
the  sun  is  as  it  were  indifferent.^ 

12.  The  south  wind  from  the  sea  is  very  healthy,  but  more 
unwholesome  from  the  land.  With  the  north  wind  the  contrary 
holds  good.  The  south  wind  from  the  sea  is  likewise  very 
beneficial  to  fruits  and  plants,  driving  away  blights  and  other 
noxious  diseases.^ 

13.  The  south  wind  when  gentle  is  not  a  great  coUecter  of 
clouds,  but  it  is  often  clear,  especially  if  it  be  of  short  con- 
tinuance. But  if  it  lasts  or  becomes  violent,  it  makes  the  sky 
cloudy  and  brings  on  rain ;  which  comes  on  rather  when  the 
wind  ceases  or  begins  to  die  away,  than  when  it  commences 
or  is  at  its  height. 

14.  When  the  south  wind  either  rises  or  falls,  there  is 
generally  a  change  of  weather,  from  fair  to  cloudy,  or  from  hot 
to  cold,  and  vice  vers&.  But  the  north  wind  often  both  rises 
and  falls,  without  any  change  in  the  weather. 

15.  After  frosts  and  long  snows  the  south  is  almost  the 
only  wind  which  blows',  as  if  the  frozen  matter  had  been 
digested  and  so  thawed.  And  yet  it  is  not  always  followed  by 
rain,  but  the  same  thing  occurs  likewise  in  fair  thaws. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows  stronger  by 
night  than  by  day,  especially  in  winter  nights.  The  north 
wind,  if  it  should  rise  by  night  (which  is  unusual),  hardly  ever 
lasts  beyond  three  days.^ 

>  AiUot  ProUem.  §  De  Yentis,  87.  >  Id.  lb.  19. 

'  Id.  Ibu  &  «  Id.  ib.  9.  15. 
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17.  The  south  wind  raises  greater  waves  than  the  norths  even 
though  it  hlow  with  equal  or  less  force. 
^  18.  In  a  south  wind  the  sea  appears  more  blue  and  clear; 
in  a  north  wind  blacker  and  darker.' 

19.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  some- 
times denotes  rain ;  and  again  a  sudden  change  to  cold  sometimes 
forebodes  the  same  thing.  But  this  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  winds ;  for  if  it  turn  warmer  with  a  south  or  east  wind  rain 
is  at  hand ;  and  so  likewise  if  it  become  colder  with  a  north  or 
west  wind. 

20.  The  south  wind  generally  blows  solitary  and  unresisted; 
but  the  north  winds^  especially  Ceecias  and  Corus,  are  often  ac- 
companied by  other  different  and  contrary  winds^  which  repel 
them  and  make  them  tumultuous. 

21.  Take  care  not  to  sow  in  a  north  wind^  or  to  graft  and 
inoculate  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south.' 

22.  The  leaves  of  trees  fall  sooner  on  the  south  side ;  but 
vine  shoots  burst  out  on  that  side^  and  have  scarce  any  other 
aspect.' 

23.  Pliny  observes  that  in  large  pastures  shepherds  should 
take  care  to  drive  their  flocks  to  the  north  side,  that  they  may 
feed  opposite  to  the  south.  For  if  they  feed  opposite  the  north, 
they  get  foot-rot,  scouring,  and  blear  eyes.*  The  north  wind 
likewise  impairs  their  generative  powers,  so  that  if  they  look 
against  the  north  wind  as  they  copulate,  they  mostly  produce 
ewe-lambs.  But  in  this  Pliny  (as  being  a  transcriber)  is  not 
consistent.* 

24.  Winds  are  injurious  to  the  com  crops  at  three  seasons ; 
namely,  on  the  opening  of  the  flower,  on  the  shedding  of  the 
flower,  and  near  the  time  of  ripening.  At  the  two  former 
times  they  either  bind  the  flower  in  the  stalk  or  shake  it  off; 
at  the  latter  they  empty  the  ear  and  scatter  the  grain.^ 

25.  In  a  south  wind  the  breath  of  men  is  more  offensive,  the 
appetite  of  animals  is  more  depressed,  pestilential  diseases  are 
more  frequent,  catarrhs  common,  and  men  are  more  dull  and 
heavy;  whereas  in  a  north  wind  they  are  brisker,  healthier, 
and  have  a  better  appetite.^  The  north  wind  however  is  bad 
for  consumption,  cough,  the  gout,  or  any  sharp  humour. 


>  Arlstot  Problem.  §  De  Ventls,  89.  »  Pliny,  xvW.  c.  33,  34. 

»  Pliny,  xvili.  33.  *  Pliny,  ubi  supriU  »  Of.  Pliny,  viiL  72. 

•  Pliny,  xvjii.  17.  »  Aristot  Problem.  §  De  Ventis,  18.  44,  46. 
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26.  The  east  wind  is  dry,  biting,  and  destructive  ;  the  west 
damp^  mild,  and  genial. 

27.  The  east  wind  towards  the  end  of  spring  is  destructive 
to  fruits,  by  bringing  in  worms  and  caterpillars  which  devour 
almost  all  the  leaves ;  and  it  is  likewise  unfavourable  to  corn. 
The  west  wind  on  the  contrary  is  very  favourable  and  friendly 
to  plants,  flowers,  and  all  vegetation.  About  the  autumnal 
equinox  however  the  east  wind  also  is  tolierably  pleasant. 

28.  The  west  winds  are  more  violent  than  the  east,  and  do 
more  bend  and  wrench  trees. 

29.  Wet  weather  with  an  east  wind  continues  longer  than 
with  a  west,  and  generally  lasts  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  winds  when  they  have  once  begun  are 
more  continuous ;  the  south  and  west  winds  are  more  variable. 

31.  In  an  east  wind  all  visible  things  appear  larger* ;  in  a 
west  wind  all  sounds  are  more  audible  and  travel  farther. 

32.  *'  That  the  wind  Csecias  attracts  clouds,"  ^  passed  isto  a 
proverb  among  the  Greeks ;  in  comparing  it  to  usurers  who 
draw  in  money  by  putting  it  out.  It  is  a  strong  wind,  but  so 
wide  spreading  that  it  cannot  drive  away  the  clouds  as  quickly 
as  they  return  and  resist  it.  And  this  appears  likewise  in  the 
larger  conflagrations  which  make  head  against  the  winds. 

33.  The  Cardinal  or  even  the  Semi-cardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  Median. 

34.  Tlie  Median  winds  from  east  to  north-east  are  calmer ; 
firom  north-east  to  east  they  are  more  stormy.  So  likewise  the 
winds  from  east  to  south-east  are  calmer  than  from  south-east 
to  south;  and  similarly  from  south  to  south-west  they  are 
calmer  than  from  south-west  to  west ;  and  from  west  to  north- 
west they  are  calmer  than  from  north-west  to  north.  So  that 
proceeding  in  the  order  of  the  heavens  the  Median  winds  of 
the  first  Semi-cardinal  are  disposed  to  be  calm,  those  of  the 
latter  to  be  stormy. 

35.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  tornadoes,  occur  with  cold 
northerly  winds,  as  the  winds  Corns,  Thrascias,  Circias,  Meses, 
Ciecias ;  whence  thunder  is  often  accompanied  with  haiL 

36.  Snowy  winds  likewise  come  from  the  north,  but  from 
those  Median  winds  which  are  not  stormy,  as  Corns  and  Meses. 

37.  Winds  in  general  obttdn  their  natures  and  properties  in 


*  Arittot  Problem.  §  De  Ventis,  55. 

*  Id.  lb.  1.  and  32. ;  Ct  Erasm.  Adag.,  1.  5.  62. 
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five  different  ways ;  namely,  from  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  sun ;  from  an  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  natural 
motion  of  the  air;  from  the  difference  of  the  matter  of  the  nur- 
series from  which  they  are  generated,  as  sea,  snow,  marshes, 
and  the  like ;  from  the  impregnation  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  or  from  their  local  origins,  whether  on  high, 
under  the  earth,  or  in  the  middle  region;  all  which  will  be 
better  explained  in  the  ensuing  articles. 

38.  All  winds  have  a  power  of  drying,  even  more  than  the 
sun  itself.  For  the  sun  draws  forth  vapours,  but  does  not  dis- 
perse them,  unless  it  be  very  powerful ;  whereas  the  wind  both 
draws  them  out  and  carries  them  off.^  But  the  south  wind  does 
this  much  less  than  the  others ;  and  stones  and  beams  will  sweat 
even  more  with  a  slight  south  wind  than  in  a  calm. 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  drying  than  summer  winds ; 
so  that  musical  instrument  makers  will  wait  for  March  winds 
to  dry  the  material  of  their  instruments,  and  make  it  porous 
and  musical. 

40.  All  winds  clear  the  air  and  free  it  from  corruption,  so 
that  those  are  the  healthiest  years  in  which  there  is  most  wind. 

41.  The  sun  has  a  fortune  like  to  that  of  kings,  whose 
governors  in  distant  provinces  have  more  submission  and 
obedience  from  their  subjects  than  is  paid  to  the  prince  himself. 
For  winds,  which  derive  their  power  and  origin  from  the 
sun,  have  certainly  equal  if  not  more  influence  on  the  tempe- 
ratures of  countries  and  the  dispositions  of  the  air,  than  the 
sun  itself.  And  hence  it  is  that  Peru  (which  from  lying  near 
the  sea  and  having  vast  rivers  and  immense  snow-mountains 
is  copiously  supplied  with  winds  and  breezes)  may  vie  with 
Europe  in  the  mild  and  temperate  nature  of  the  air.' 

42.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  winds  having  so  great 
a  force,  since  strong  winds  are  like  inundations  and  torrents 
and  vast  waves  of  the  air.  Not  however  that  they  have  any 
very  extraordinary  power  after  all,  if  tiie  matter  be  better 
examined.  They  may  blow  down  trees  whose  tops  being  spread 
like  sails  help  them  with  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight 
They  may  likewise  overturn  edifices  that  are  weakly  built,  but 
the  more  solid  structures  they  cannot  destroy,  unless  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes.     Sometimes  they  hurl  down  avalanches 

>  Ariftot  Problem.  §  Dc  Ventls,  31.  *  Acoita,  Hist  dcs  Indes,  IL  9. 
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from  the  mountains^  so  as  almost  to  bury  the  plains  below  them ; 
a  thing  which  befel  Solyman  in  the  plains  of  Sultania.^  Some- 
times again  they  cause  great  inundations  of  water. 

43.  Winds  sometimes  dry  up  rivers,  and  disclose  their  beds. 
For  if  after  a  long  drought  there  is  a  strong  wind  down 
stream  which  continues  for  some  days,  so  that  the  fresh  water 
IS  as  it  were  swept  off  into  the  sea,  and  the  tide  is  prevented 
firom  coming  up,  the  river  becomes  dry  in  many  unusual 
places. 

AdmoDitioiM.  1.  If  you  change  the  poles,  you  must  also 
change  your  observations  as  to  north  and  south.  For  the 
absence  or  presence  of  the  sun  is  the  cause,  and  this  varies 
according  to  the  position  of  the  poles.  But  this  may  always 
be  regarded  as  certain ;  namely,  that  there  is  more  sea  to  the 
south  and  more  land  to  the  north,  which  likewise  has  no  slight 
influence  upon  the  winds. 

2.  Winds  are  generated  in  a  thousand  ways,  as 
will  be  made  evident  in  the  ensuing  inquiry  ;  whence  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  fix  observations  on  so  variable  a  subject. 
Those  however  which  are  here  laid  down  may  generally  be 
held  for  certain. 

The  Local  Origins  of  Winds, 

to  SlSh'^Jtteie  ^^®  knowledge  of  the  local  origins  of  the  winds 
ariiiquixy.  ig  a  difficult  iuquiry ;  for  whence  the  wind  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth  is  regarded  even  in  Scripture 
flA  a  mystery.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  sources  of 
particular  winds  (of  which  hereafter),  but  of  the  places  in 
which  winds  in  general  are  bred.  Some  seek  for  them  on  high, 
others  search  the  deep,  but  they  scarce  look  for  them  in  that 
middle  space  where  they  are  mostly  generated.  And  in  this 
they  follow  the  manner  of  men  to  overlook  what  lies  before 
their  feet,  and  to  prefer  things  dark  and  obscure.  This  indeed 
IS  certain^  that  winds  are  either  natives  or  strangers ;  for  they 
are  as  it  were  traders  in  vapours,  which  they  collect  into  clouds 
for  importation  or  exportation  to  and  from  different  countries^ 
receiving  winds  in  return  by  way  of  exchange.  But  let  us  now 
inquire  concerning  native  winds ;  for  those  which  are  strangers 
in  one  place  are  natives  in  another.  Winds  therefore  have  three 
local  origins ;  that  is,  they  either  breathe  and  spring  forth  from 

>  KnoUes'  History  of  the  Turks  (1603). 
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the  earth,  or  they  are  driven  down  from  above,  or  they  are 
stirred  up  here  in  the  body  of  the  air.  Those  driven  down 
from  above  are  generated  in  two  ways ;  for  they  are  either 
driven  down  before  they  are  formed  into  clouds,  or  afterwards 
when  the  clouds  have  been  rarified  and  dispersed.  Let  us  now 
observe  what  is  their  history. 

1.  The  poets  have  feigned  that  the  kingdom  of  -ffiolus  was 
situated  in  subterranean  dens  and  caverns,  where  the  winds 
were  imprisoned,  and  whence  they  were  occasionally  let 
loose.  ^ 

2.  Some  theologians  also,  who  were  likewise  philosophers, 
have  drawn  a  similar  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"  Who  brings  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  treasures ;  '^  as  if  Ae 
winds  proceeded  from  some  subterranean  treasure-houses  or 
magazines.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this ;  for  Scripture  speaks 
likewise  of  the  treasures  of  snow  and  rain,  which  no  one  doubts 
are  generated  above. 

3.  There  is  doubtless  a  large  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the 
earth,  which  probably  exhales  by  degrees,  and  must  certainly 
from  particular  causes  sometimes  rush  out  in  a  body. 
pfJSS^.         In  great  droughts  and  in  the  middle  of  summer, 

when  the  earth  is  more  full  of  cracks,  great  bodies  of 
water  are  observed  to  burst  forth  in  dry  and  sandy 
places.  And  if  water  (which  is  a  gross  body)  does 
this  seldom ;  air  (which  is  a  thin  and  rarified  body) 
will  probably  do  it  oftener. 

4.  When  air  exhales  from  the  earth  gradually  and  at  different 
spots,  it  is  at  first  hardly  perceptible ;  but  when  many  of  these 
small  emanations  of  air  are  collected  together,  a  wind  is  formed 
from  them,  as  a  river  from  many  springs.  But  this  seems  to 
be  true ;  for  the  ancients  have  remarked  that  many  winds  at 
their  rise  and  in  the  places  whence  they  rise  are  weak  at  first, 
but  gather  strength  as  they  proceed,  like  rivers.^ 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  the  sea,  and  likewise  some  lakes, 
which  without  any  winds  swell  exceedingly.  This  would 
appear  to  be  owing  to  some  subterraneous  blast 

6.  It  requires  a  great  force  of  subterraneous  air  to  shake 
or  cleave  the  earth,  but  a  less  to  raise  the  water.  Hence  it  is 
that  earthquakes  are  uncommon,  but  swellings  and  risings  of 
the  waters  are  more  frequent. 

>  Vlig.  Mn.  t  60^  Itc  «  a.  Gilbert,  Pbyslol.  !▼.  2. 
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7.  It  18  likewise  everywhere  observed  that  waters  somewhat 
rise  and  swell  before  storms. 

8.  The  thin  subterraneous  air  which  escapes  at  different  spots 
is  not  perceived  on  land  till  it  is  collected  into  wind,  by 
reason  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  earth.  But  when  it  rises 
from  below  the  waters  it  is  perceived  immediately  from  a  cer- 
tain swelling  of  the  waters,  by  reason  of  their  continuity. 

9.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  hollow  and  cavernous 
districts  have  their  attendant  winds ;  so  that  these  would  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  their  local  origins  from  the  earth. 

10.  On  large  rocky  mountains  the  winds  are  found  to  blow 
both  sooner  (that  is,  before  they  are  perceptible  in  the  vallies), 
and  more  frequently  (that  is  when  there  is  a  calm  in  the  vallies) ; 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous. 

11.  Gilbert  observes  that  in  Derbyshire  *  in  England,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  district,  there  are  such  strong  eruptions 
of  winds  from  some  caverns^  that  articles  of  dress  or  rags 
thrown  into  them  are  blown  back  again  with  great  violence, 
and  carried  up  a  great  height  into  the  air. 

12.  At  Aber  Barry  on  the  Severn  in  Wales,  there  is  a  rocky 
diff  filled  with  holes,  to  which  if  a  man  apply  his  ear  he  will 
hear  various  sounds  and  murmurs  of  subterranean  blasts, 
''mn^^'         Acosta  has  observed  with  respect  to  the  towns  of 

Plata  and  Potosi  in  Peru,  which  do  not  lie  far  apart 
from  one  another,  and  are  both  situated  on  high  and 
mountainous  ground,  so  that  there  is  no  difference 
in  this  point ;  that  nevertheless  the  temperature  of 
Potosi  is  cold  and  wintry,  while  that  of  Plata  is 
mild  and  spring-like.'  This  may  perhaps  be  owing 
to  the  silver  mines  near  Potosi;  which  proves  that 
there  are  vents  for  hot  and  cold  blasts  from  the 
earth. 

13.  K  the  earth  be  the  original  source  of  cold,  as  Par- 
menides  maintained  (an  opinion  not  to  be  despised,  seeing  that 
cold  and  density  are  closely  united)  ' ;  it  is  not  less  probable 
that  warm  exhalations  should  be  thrown  up  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth,  than  that  they  should  be  thrown  down  from 
the  cold  of  the  upper  air. 

14.  It  is  said  by  some  of  the  ancients  that  there  are  certain 

*  Toe  Latin  hu  Denbigh ;  but  the  true  reading  is  preserved  in  Gilbert :  Derhlc. 
'  Acosta,  Hist  des  Indes,  il  13.  *  Arist  Metaph.  I  5. 
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wells  in  Dalmatia  and  the  country  of  Cyrene^  into  which  if  a 
stone  be  thrqwn^  storms  will  soon  arise  ^ ;  as  if  the  stone 
broke  through  some  covering  in  a  place  where  the  winds  were 
confined. 

*™"  TOaSi*"*^  -ffitna  and  many  other  mountains  vomit  forth 
flames ;  and  it  is  probable  that  air  may  break  out  in 
the  same  way,  especially  being  expanded  and  set  in 
motion  by  subterranean  heat. 

15.  Upon  earthquakes^  certain  foreign^nd  noxious  winds  are 
observed  to  blow,  both  before  and  after  the  shock ;  just  as  a 
light  smoke  is  commonly  emitted  before  and  after  great  con- 
flagrations. 

Admonition.  Air  coufiued  in  the  earth  is  forced  out  by 
many  causes.  Sometimes  a  badly  cemented  moss  of  earth 
falls  into  a  hollow ;  sometimes  the  waters  ingulf  themselves 
in  the  earth ;  sometimes  the  air  is  expanded  by  subterranean 
fires  and  requires  greater  space ;  sometimes  the  earth,  which 
was  before  firm  and  vaulted,  is  reduced  to  ashes  by  intemd 
fire,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  support  itself  faUs  in.  And 
there  are  many  other  similar  causes. 

So  much  then  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  first  local  origin 
of  the  winds,  namely,  from  under  the  earth.  I  come  now  to 
the  second  origin ;  namely,  from  on  high,  or  from  what  is  called 
the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Admonition.  Let  uo  ouc  misinterpret  my  words  into  a  denial 
that  the  other  winds  may  likewise  be  generated  from  vapours 
both  of  land  and  sea.  But  this  I  have  mentioned  is  the  first 
kind  of  winds  which  spring  from  the  earth  as  winds  ready 
formed. 

16.  It  has  been  observed  that  woods  begin  to  rustle  before 
winds  are  manifestly  perceived  * ;  whence  it  is  conjectured  that 
wind  descends  from  above.  This  is  likewise  remarked  on 
mountains  (as  I  have  mentioned  before),  but  the  cause  is  less 
certain  by  reason  of  the  hollows  therein. 

17.  The  shooting  and  twinkling  of  stars  foretels  wind  from 
that  quarter  where  the  shooting  is  seen  ^ ;  which  shows  that  the 
air  is  disturbed  above,  before  the  motion  reaches  us. 

18.  The  clearing  ot  the  sky  and  dispersing  of  the  clouds 

>  Pliny,  ii.  44.  •  mid.  xviii.  66. 

•  Artst  Prob.  xxvl.  25. ;  and  Cf.  PUny,  xviii  80. 
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foreshadow  winds,  before  they  are  felt  on  the  earth ;  which  like- 
wise prove  that  winds  comtaeiice  above. 

19.  Before  the  rising  of  a  wind,  the  lesser  stars  are  not 
visible,  even  on  a  clear  night ' ;  the  air  apparently  being  oon* 
densed,  and  made  less  transparent  by  the  matter  which  is 
afterwards  turned  into  winds. 

20.  Halos  round  the  moon,  a  blood-red  sunset,  a  red  moon 
on  her  fourth  rising,  and  many  other  prognostics  of  winds 
derived  from  above  (whereof  I  will  treat  in  their  proper  place), 
indicate  that  the  matter  of  winds  is  there  commenced  and  pre- 
pared. 

21.  In  these  phenomena  you  may  remark  the  difference 
already  mentioned  between  the  two  ways  whereby  winds  are 
generated  above ;  namely,  before  and  after  the  collection  of 
vapours  into  cloud.  For  the  prognostics  from  halos  and  the 
colours  of  the  sun  and  moon  have  some  cloudy  matter ;  but  the 
shooting  and  obscuration  of  the  smaller  stars  take  place  in  a 
clear  sky. 

22.  When  wind  proceeds  from  a  formed  cloud,  the  cloud  is 
either  totally  dissipated  and  turned  into  wind ;  or  it  is  divided 
partly  into  rain,  and  partly  into  wind ;  or  it  b  rent  asunder, 
and  the  wind  bursts  forth  as  in  a  storm. 

23.  Many  indirect  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  nature 
of  the  repercussion  by  cold.  Wherefore,  since  the  cold  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air  is  plainly  very  intense,  it  is  evident  that 
vapours  cannot  for  the  most  part  penetrate  those  regions,  but 
must  be  either  congealed  or  hurled  back  again.  And  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  in  this  instance  is 
sound.  * 

The  third  local  origin  of  winds  is  in  the  case  of  those 
which  are  generated  in  the  lower  air;  to  which  likewise  I 
give  the  name  of  swellings  or  overcharges  of  the  air.  It  is  a 
thing  very  common  and  familiar,  but  yet  hitherto  passed 
over  in  silence. 

spccaiAttoD.  The  generation  of  those  winds  which  are  stirred  in 
the  lower  air  is  nothing  more  mysterious  than  this.  The  air 
newly  created  from  water  and  rarified  and  resolved  vapours, 
being  united  to  the  former  air,  can  no  longer  be  confined  within 
the  same  limits  as  before,  but  swells  and  rolls  onwards  and  oc« 

'  PUny,  ttbi  surpa. 
K  2 
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cupies  a  larger  space.  But  here  we  mnst  assume  two  things. 
First,  that  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  air  (whatever  stories  they 
may  tell  of  the  decimal  proportion  of  the  elements)  requires  at 
least  a  hundred  limes  more  space  than  before ;  and  secondly, 
that  a  little  new  air  in  motion,  when  superadded  to  the  old,  stirs 
and  puts  the  whole  in  motion.  And  this  may  be  seen  by  the 
draught  from  a  pair  of  bellows  or  a  crack  in  the  window, 
which  will  set  the  air  of  the  whole  room  in  motion,  as  the  flame 
of  the  candles  will  directly  show. 

24.  As  dews  and  mists  are  generated  in  the  lower  air,  with- 
out being  turned  into  clouds  or  penetrating  into  the  middle 
region ;  so  it  is  with  many  of  the  winds. 

25.  There  is  a  continual  breeze  playing  on  seas  and  waters, 
which  is  only  a  slight  wind  newly  generated. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  meteors  and 
generated  nearest  the  earth,  when  it  does  not  appear  entire,  bat 
broken  and  only  with  the  ends  yisible,  is  resolved  into  winds, 
as  much  if  not  more  than  into  rain. 

'27.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  countries  which  are  divided 
and  separated  by  the  interposition  of  mountiuns  some  winds 
that  are  common  on  one  side  of  the  range  do  not  reach  the 
other.  ^  This  manifestly  shows  that  they  are  generated  below 
the  tops  of  those  mountains. 

28.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  winds,  which  blow  in 
clear  weather,  and  even  in  countries  where  it  never  rains,  that 
are  generated  where  they  blow,  without  ever  having  been 
clouds  or  reaching  to  the  middle  region  of  the  ur. 
Fhe^o^a.       -^7  ^^^  "^^^  kuows  how  casily  vapour  is  resolved 
into  air,  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  vapours,  and 
how  much  greater  space  a  drop  of  water  occupies 
when  turned  into  air  than  it  did  before  (as  has  been 
mentioned  above),  and  how  little  compression  the 
air  bears,  will  feel  certain  that  winds  must  be  gene- 
rated everywhere,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  atmosphere.     For  a  large 
quantity  of  vapour,  when  it  begins  to  expand,  cannot 
possibly  rise  to  the  middle  region  of  the  air  without 
surcharging  the  air  and  producing  disturbance  on 
the  way. 

•  Gilbert,  Phy».  W.  h 
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Accidental  Generations  of  Winds. 

^th?Sh*  Accidental  generations  of  winds  are  those  which 

j^^^f       do  not  produce  or  create  an  impulsive  motion,  but 

naniitioD.         either  excite  it  by  compression,  or  drive  it  back 

by  repercussion,  or  roll  and  agitate  it  by  curves. 

And  this  is  effected  by  external  causes,  and  the 

position  of  contiguous  bodies. 

1.  There  is  more  agitation  of  the  air  and  sensation  of  winds 
in  places  where  there  are  low  hills  surrounded  by  vaUies  with 
a  higher  range  of  hills  beyond,  than  either  on  mountains  or 
plains. 

2.  Winds  and  draughts  are  felt  in  towns  where  there  is  any 
wide  place  with  narrow  outlets  or  passages,  and  at  the  comers 
of  streets. 

3.  Ventilation  is  produced  or  arises  naturally  in  houses, 
where  there  is  a  thorough  draught,  the  air  going  in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other.  But  it  is  done  more  effectually, 
if  the  air  enters  from  different  sides,  meets  in  angles,  and  has  a 
common  outlet  at  the  meeting-place.  Arched  and  circular 
dining  rooms  are  cooler  likewise,  because  the  air  which  is 
stirred  in  them  is  reflected  in  all  directions.  Curved  porticoes 
are  better  than  straight  ones;  for  a  wind  in  a  straight  line, 
though  it  is  not  confined  but  has  a  free  outlet,  yet  does  not 
make  the  lur  so  unequal,  voluminous,  and  undulatory,  as  the 
meeting  in  angles,  the  windings  about  and  collections  in  a  round 
space,  and  the  like. 

4.  After  great  storms  at  sea  the  accidental  wind  lasts  for  a 
time  after  the  original  wind  has  settled.  And  this  is  caused 
by  the  collision  and  percussion  of  the  air  from  the  undulation 
of  the  waves. 

5.  In  gardens  the  wind  is  commonly  found  to  be  repelled  by 
walls,  buildings,  and  mounds ;  so  that  one  would  think  it  blew 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  it  really  blows. 

6.  If  one  side  of  a  country  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  a 
wind  blow  for  a  long  time  from  the  plain  to  the  hiUs,  this  wind 
being  repelled  by  the  hills  is  either  condensed  into  rain,  if  it 
be  a  moist  wind,  or  changed  into  a  contrary  wind,  which  how- 
ever is  of  no  long  continuance. 

7.  In  weathering  headlands  sdlors  often  experience  a  change 
of  wind. 

K  3 
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Extraordinary  Winds  and  Sudden  Gusts. 

^'2lSe'?tbe  Some  writers  give  opinions  and  reasons  touching 
J?inqiS5'.*  extraordinary  winds,  as  hurricanes  or  storms^  whirl- 
TrtMition.  winds,  typhoons,  and  siroccos ;  but  they  give  no  de- 
scription of  the  thing  itself,  which  certainly  is  to  be  sought  from 
journals  and  scattered  history. 

1.  Sudden  gusts  never  come  in  a  clear  sky,  but  only  when 
it  is  cloudy  and  with  rain ;  so  that  there  is  rightly  thought  to 
be  an  eruption,  with  a  discharge  of  the  wind  and  a  concussion 
of  the  water. 

2.  Those  storms  attended  with  cloud  and  fog,  called  "  bel- 
luae,"  which  rise  up  like  pillars,  are  very  violent  and  dangerous 
at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhoons,  which  extend  over  some  considerable 
space  and  carry  things  up  into  the  air  along  with  them,  seldom 
occur;  but  the  lesser  and  as  it  were  playful  eddies  and  whirl- 
winds are  common. 

4.  All  storms,  typhoons,  and  greater  whirlwinds,  have  a 
manifest  motion  of  precipitation  or  vibration  downwards,  more 
than  the  other  winds.  And  hence  they  appear  to  rush  like 
torrents,  and  to  flow  down  as  in  channels,  and  to  be  then  re- 
pelled by  the  earth. 

5.  It  sometimes  happens  that  in  meadows  haycocks  are  carried 
up  into  the  air,  and  then  spread  abroad  like  a  cover  over  the  field. 
Again,  bundles  of  pea-straw,  sheafs  of  com,  and  linen  hung 
out  to  dry,  are  lifted  as  high  as  the  tops  of  trees  or  above  the 
tops  of  houses  by  whirlwinds ;  and  all  this  is  done  without  any 
great  force  or  violence  of  wind. 

6.  Sometimes  these  very  slight  and  partial  whirlwinds  take 
place  even  on  a  clear  day ;  so  that  a  person  riding  may  see 
dust  or  straws  caught  up  and  whirled  round  near  him  wifhout 
feeling  much  wind.  Tliis  is  doubtless  caused  by  contrary 
breezes  mutually  repelling  one  another,  and  making  a  circula- 
tion of  air  by  the  concussion. 

7.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  some  blasts  which  leave  behind 
them  on  plants  manifest  traces  of  burning  and  scorching.  But 
the  sirocco,  which  is  an  invisible  lightning  and  a  burning  air 
without  flame,  is  referred  to  the  inquiry  on  lightning. 
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Things   Contributing  to  Winds y  that  is,  the  Original ;  for  of 
Accidental  Winds  it  has  been  inquired  above. 

With  referenoe  ^®  siicients  have  glyen  a  very  confused  and 

iSih* *i3t^  Wh,  uncertain  accoont  of  the  winds  and  their  causes, 
JnD^^r^'***''**  and  mostly  not  true.     But  no  wonder  that  those 

Traittitioo.  ^j^^  j^  j^Q|.  Yqq\^  close  do  not  see  clearly.     They 

talk  as  if  wind  were  something  else,  different  from  air  in 
motion ;  and  as  if  exhalations  generated  and  composed  the 
whole  body  of  winds ;  and  as  if  the  matter  of  winds  were 
only  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation ' ;  and  as  if  the  origin  of  the 
motion  of  winds  were  only  an  expulsion  and  repercussion 
from  the  cold  of  the  middle  region ;  all  which  things  are  mere 
arbitrary  and  imaginary  suppositions.  But  yet  from  these 
threads,  which  are  indeed  but  cobwebs,  they  weave  large  webs. 
Whereas  in  reality  every  impulse  of  the  air  is  a  wind ;  ex- 
halations mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the  motion, 
than  to  the  matter  of  the  winds ;  moist  vapours  are  by  a  well 
proportioned  heat  turned  into  wind  more  easily  than  dry  ex- 
halations; and  many  winds,  besides  those  which  are  driven 
down  and  repelled  from  above,  are  generated  in  the  lower  region 
of  the  air,  and  exhale  from  the  earth.  Let  us  observe  what  is 
the  language  of  the  things  themselves. 

1.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  on  general  winds,  that 
the  natural  rotation  of  the  air,  without  any  other  external 
cause,  generates  a  perceptible  wind  within  the  tropics,  where 
the  air  revolves  in  larger  circles. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  before  inquiring 
concerning  the  sun,  which  is  the  principal  parent  of  the  winds, 
we  must  observe  whether  anything  be  due  to  the  moon  and 
other  stars,  upon  clear  experimental  evidence. 

3.  Great  and  violent  winds  arise  some  hours  before  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon ;  so  that  if  the  moon  is  eclipsed  at  midnight,  there 
are  winds  the  evening  before ;  but  if  in  the  morning,  there  are 
winds  at  midnight 

4.  Acosta  observes  that  in  Peru,  which  is  a  very  windy 
countiy,  there  is  most  wind  at  the  full  moon.^ 

• 

>  Arist  Meteorolog.  U.  4.  >  Hist  des  Indes,  IL  7. 
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injunctioo.  It  would  be  well  worth  observing,  what  effect 

the  motions  and  changes  of  the  moon  have  upon 
the  winds,  for  they  certainly  influence  the  waters.  For  in- 
stance, whether  the  winds  like  the  tides  are  not  somewhat 
higher  at  the  fiill  and  new  moon,  than  in  the  quarters.  For 
though  it  may  be  a  convenient  theory,  that  the  moon  has 
dominion  over  the  waters,  and  the  sun  and  stars  over  the  air ; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  water  and  air  are  very  homogeneous 
bodies,  and  that  next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  has  the  greatest 
power  in  every  thing  here  below. 

5.  Greater  winds  are  observed  to  blow  about  the  time  of  tlie 
conjunctions  of  planets. 

6.  Winds  and  stormy  weather  are  frequent  at  the  rising^  of 
Orion  * ;  but  we  should  observe  whether  this  does  not  proceed 
from  the  rising  of  that  constellation  at  a  time  of  year  most 
generative  of  winds ;  so  that  it  would  be  rather  a  concomitant 
tiian  a  cause.  And  a  similar  doubt  might  justly  be  raised 
respecting  the  rains  at  the  rising  of  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades, 
or  the  storms  at  the  rising  of  A  returns.  And  so  much  with 
regard  to  the  moon  and  stars. 

7.  The  sun  doubtless  is  the  primary  efficient  of  many  winds, 
as  by  its  heat  it  operates  upon  two  kinds  of  matter ;  namely, 
the  body  of  the  air,  and  vapours  or  exhalations. 

8.  The  sun,  when  powerful,  expands  air,  though  pure  and 
entirely  unmixed,  perhaps  as  much  as  one -third,  which  is 
no  trifling  difference.  From  this  simple  expansion  therefore 
some  wind  must  arise  in  the  sun's  paths,  especially  during 
great  heats ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hours  after  sunrise 
than  at  daybreak. 

9.  In  Europe,  the  nights  are  more  sultry ;  in  Peru,  the  three 
first  hours  of  the  morning  * ;  both  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  cessation  of  winds  and  breezes  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  water  thermometer  dilated  air  depresses  the  water 
as  with  a  blast ;  but  in  a  glass  filled  only  with  air  and  capped 
with  a  bladder  the  dilatation  of  the  air  blows  out  the  bladder 
perceptibly,  like  a  wind. 

11.  I  made  an  experiment  of  this  kind  of  wind  in  a  round 
tower  that  was  completely  shut  up  on  every  side.  A  chafing 
dish  of  coals  thoroughly  ignited  so  that  there  might  be  no 

>  Arist  Problem.  De  Ventis,  14.  *  AcostOr  Hist,  des  Inde«,  a  13. 
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smoke  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  one  side  of 
this,  but  at  some  distance  from  it,  I  suspended  a  thread,  with 
a  cross  of  feathers  fastened  to  it  to  make  it  more  susceptible 
of  motion.  After  a  short  iime  therefore,  when  the  heat  had 
increased  and  the  air  dilated,  the  cross  of  feathers  with  its 
thread  began  to  wave  about,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other.  And  further,  when  a  hole  was  made  in  the  window  of 
the  tower,  a  warm  gust  of  air  passed  out,  not  continuous,  but 
intermittent,  and  in  imdulating  currents. 

12.  The  contraction  of  the  air  by  cold  after  it  has  been 
dilated  likewise  creates  a  wind  of  the  same  kind,  but  weaker, 
because  cold  has  less  force.  In  Peru  therefore  under  any  spot 
of  shade  not  only  is  the  coolness  greater  than  is  felt  here 
(which  is  the  result  of  antiperistasis),  but  there  is  a  manifest 
breeze  from  the  contraction  of  the  air  as  soon  as  it  comes  under 
the  shade.  ^  And  so  much  for  wind  caused  by  mere  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  air. 

13.  Winds  rising  from  mere  motions  of  the  air,  with  no 
intermixture  of  vapours,  are  soft  and  gentle.  Let  us  now 
inquire  concerning  vaporous  winds  (or  winds  generated  from 
vapours),  which  may  be  as  much  stronger  than  the  former,  as 
the  expansion  of  a  drop  of  water  turned  into  ur  exceeds  any 
expansion  of  air  already  made ;  which  it  was  shown  to  do  many 
degrees. 

14.  The  sun  with  its  proportionate  heat  is  the  efficient  of 
vaporous  winds  (which  are  those  that  commonly  blow).  The 
matter  is  the  vapours  and  exhalations  turned  and  resolved  into 
air ;  I  say  air  (not  anything  other  than  air),  though  not  quite 
pure  to  begin  with. 

15.  The  sun  when  it  has  little  heat  raises  no  vapours,  and 
therefore  creates  no  wind. 

16.  The  sun,  when  it  has  a  moderate  heat,  draws  out  vapours, 
but  does  not  immediately  dissipate  them.  And  therefore,  if 
there  be  a  large  quantity  of  them,  they  collect  into  rain,  either 
alone,  or  accompanied  with  wind.  If  the  quantity  be  small, 
they  are  turned  into  wind  alone. 

17.  The  heat  of  the  sun  on  its  increase  is  more  disposed  to 
generate  winds ;  on  its  decrease  to  generate  rain. 

18.  The  intense  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun  rarifies, 
disperses,  and  elevates  vapours,  and  at  the  same  time  mixes 

>  Acoeta,  ubi  supr^ 
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them  equally  and  incorporates  them  with  the  air ;  which  makes 
the  air  cahn  and  serene. 

19.  The  equal  and  continuous  heat  of  the  sun  is  less 
favourable  than  the  unequal  and  variable  heat  for  the  genera- 
tion of  winds.  Hence  it  is  that  winds  are  less  troublesome  in 
a  voyage  to  Bussia  than  in  the  English  Channel^  by  reason  of 
the  long  days.  But  at  the  time  of  the  equinox  in  Peru,  winds 
are  very  frequent,  by  reason  of  the  great  inequality  of  heat 
between  day  and  night. 

20.  In  vapours  both  ihe  quantity  and  quality  are  of  im- 
portance. A  small  quantity  produces  gentle  gales ;  a  moderate 
quantity  strong  winds ;  a  large  quantity  charges  the  air  and 
generates  rain,  either  with  or  without  winds. 

21.  Vapours  arising  from  the  sea,  rivers,  and  inundations, 
generate  a  far  greater  quantity  of  winds  than  do  exhalations 
from  the  land.  But  yet  winds  which  arise  from  the  earth, 
and  less  damp  places,  are  more  fixed  and  continuous ;  and  these 
generally  are  those  which  are  driven  down  from  above.  The 
opinion  therefore  of  the  ancients  would  not  have  been  totally 
unprofitable  in  this  respect,  had  they  not  chosen  as  it  were  to 
divide  the  inheritance,  and  to  assign  rains  to  the  vapours  and 
only  exhalations  to  the  winds.  And  things  of  this  kind  sound 
well  in  words,  but  are  really  worthless  and  unprofitable.' 

22.  Winds  from  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  mountdns 
occupy  a  middle  space  between  water  and  land  winds,  but 
incline  rather  to  the  former,  though  they  are  more  keen  and 
active. 

23.  The  melting  of  snow  on  the  snow  mountains  always,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  produces  periodical  winds  from  that 
quarter. 

24.  The  anniversary  north  winds  at  the  rising  of  the  dog- 
star^  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  frozen  sea,  and  the 
regions  about  the  Arctic  circle,  where  the  ice  and  snow  are 
not  melted  till  summer  is  far  advanced. 

25.  The  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which  are  carried  down 
towards  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  more  generative  of 
cold  gales  than  variable  winds. 

26.  The  winds  from  sandy  or  chalky  soils  are  few  and  dry; 
but  in  hotter  countries  the  same  are  sultry,  smoky,  and 
burning. 

>  Arist.  Meteorolog.  U.  4.  '  C£  Plioy,  iU 
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27.  Winds  generated  from  sea-vaponrs  more  easily  return 
to  rain,  as  the  watery  element  asserts  and  reclaims  its  right ; 
but  if  this  does  not  take  place^  they  mix  directly  with  the  air, 
and  remain  quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  ex- 
halations are  less  easily  resolved,  ascend  higher,  are  more 
excited  in  their  motion,  frequently  penetrate  into  the  middle 
r^ion  of  the  air,  and  make  up  some  of  the  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

28.  It  is  reported  in  England  that,  when  Gascony  was  under 
our  dominion,  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  and  the  neighbour- 
hood presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  to  stop  the  burning  of 
heather  in  Sussex  and  Hampshire ;  because  about  the  end  of 
April  it  caused  a  wind  destructive  to  the  vines. 

29.  The  meetings  of  winds  together,  if  the  winds  be  strong, 
produce  violent  whirlwinds ;  but  if  the  winds  be  gentie  and 
moist,  they  cause  rain  and  a  calm. 

30.  Winds  are  calmed  and  restrained  in  five  ways ;  namely, 
when  the  air  charged  and  agitated  with  vapours  is  freed  by  the 
vapours  becoming  condensed  into  rain ;  or  when  the  vapours 
are  rarified  and  dissipated,  and  are  thus  mixed  with  the  air, 
and  agree  well  with  it,  and  keep  quiet ;  or  when  vapours  or 
exhalations  are  raised  and  exalted  so  Ugh,  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete freedom  from  them,  till  they  are  either  driven  down 
from  the  middle  region  of  tiie  air,  or  admitted  into  it;  or 
when  vapours  collected  into  clouds  are  driven  by  the  upper 
winds  into  other  countries,  and  so  leave  the  lands  over  which . 
they  pass  calm  and  undisturbed;  or  lastly,  when  the  winds 
blowing  from  their  nurseries  become  feeble  by  reason  of  the 
length  of  their  journey  and  the  want  of  fresh  matter,  and  losing 
their  force  gradually  die  out* 

31.  Showers  generally  allay  the  winds,  especially  if  they  be 
stormy ;  as  on  tiie  other  hand  winds  often  keep  off  rain. 

32.  Winds  contract  tiiemselves  into  rain  (which  is  the  first 
and  principal  of  the  five  ways  in  which  they  are  calmed),  either 
when  overcharged  by  the  quantity  of  vapours,  or  by  reason  of 
the  contrary  motions  of  gentle  winds,  or  by  reason  of  the  op- 
position of  mountains  and  headlands,  which  resist  the  shock  of 
the  winds  and  gradually  turn  them  back  on  themselves,  or  by 
reason  of  the  condensation  from  intense  cold. 

33.  The  smaller  and  lighter  winds  generally  rise  in  the 
morning  and  fall  at  sunset,  as  the  condensation  of  the  night 
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air  has  power  enough  to  contract  them.    For  the  air  will  submit 
to  some  compression  without  becoming  agitated. 

34.  The  sound  of  bells  is  supposed  to  dissipate  thunder  and 
lightning;  but  this  has  not  come  under  observation  with  respect 
to  winds. 

Admoaition.  Consult  here  the  passage  concerning  the  prog- 
nostics of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connection  between  causes 
and  signs. 

35.  Pliny  mentions  that  the  violence  of  a  whirlwind  is  stopped 
by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it.^ 

The  Limits  of  Winds. 

With  reference  to  !•  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  the  priests  who  offcrcd  the 
a^ isthArttciei  yearly  sacrifices  on  the  altars  at  the  tops  of  Mont 
of  Inquiry.  ^thos  aud  Olympus  used  to  find  the  letters  which 
they  had  traced  in  the  ashes  of  the  victims  the  preceding  year 
no  way  disarranged  or  obliterated ;  and  this,  although  the  altars 
did  not  stand  in  a  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.^  This  fully 
proved  that  at  that  elevation  there  had  been  neither  rain  nor 
wind. 

2.  It  is  siaid  that  at  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
on  the  Andes  between  Peru  and  Chili,  snow  lies  along  the  clifiii 
and  sides  of  the  mountains;  but  at  the  summits  themselves 
there  is  nothing  except  a  still  air,  so  rarified  as  almost  to  stop 
respiration,  and  so  acrimonious  and  pungent  as  to  excite  nausea 
in  the  stomach,  and  to  redden  and  inflame  the  eyes.* 

3.  Vaporous  winds  do  not  appear  to  blow  at  any  great  ele* 
vation,  though  some  of  them  are  probably  higher  than  most 
clouds. 

So  much  for  the  height;  liow  for  the  latitude  of  the  winds. 

4.  The  winds  certainly  occupy  very  various  spaces ;  some- 
times very  extensive,  and  sometimes  very  narrow  and  confined. 
They  have  been  known  to  cover  a  space  of  100  miles  within  a 
few  hou^ 

5.  Free  winds  that  range  over  a  wide  space  are  generally 
strong  and  not  mild.  They  last  generally  for  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  are  not  rainy.  Confined  winds  on  the  other 
hand  are  either  mild  or  stormy,  but  always  of  short  duration. 

*  Pliny,  IL  49.  *  Cf.  Arist.  Prob.  zxvl.  39. ;  and  SoUniu  Folyhiat  15. 

"  Cf.  Acosta.  ill.  9.  20.;  and  Purcbas,  v«  785. 
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6.  Periodical  winds  are  itineraiit,  and  fill  a  very  extensive 
space. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  travel  far,  though  they  always  spread 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  storm  itself. 

8.  Sea  winds  are  much  more  partial  than  land  winds ;  so  that 
sometimes  at  sea  a  fresh  breeze  may  be  observed  to  be  curling 
and  ruffling  the  water  in  one  direction,  while  everywhere  else 
the  sea  is  as  cahn  and  smooth  as  a  mirror. 

9.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  small  whirlwinds  which  some-* 
times  play  before  persons  on  horseback,  almost  like  the  blast 
firom  a  pair  of  bellows. 

Tnow  pass  from  the  latitude  to  the  duration  of  the  winds. 

10.  Very  strong  winds  continue  longest  at  sea,  where  there 
18  a  plentlAil  supply  of  vapours.  On  land  they  scarce  ever  last 
more  than  a  day  and  a  half. 

11.  Very  genile  winds  do  not  blow  continuously  for  more 
than  three  days,  either  on  land  or  sea. 

12.  The  east  wind,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed,  is  of 
longer  duration  than  the  west  And  also  every  wind  which 
springs  up  in  the  morning  is  more  lasting  tiian  one  that  rises  in 
the  evening. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  winds  (unless  they  are  mere  storms) 
rise  and  increase  gradually,  but  fall  more  quickly,  and  some- 
times all  at  once. 

The  Successions  of  Winds, 

With  refeienee  to  !•  I^  ^^  vnxA  foUows  the  motiou  of  the  sun,  that 
!!!!d  s^^AiudM  is  if  it  move  from  east  to  south,  from  south  to 
of  Inquiry.  wcst,  from  wcst  to  uorth,  from  north  to  east,  it 
does  not  generally  go  back ;  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time.  But  if  it  move  contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is 
if  it  changes  from  east  to  north,  from  north  to  west,  from 
west  to  south,  from  south  to  east,  it  generally  returns  to  the 
former  quarter,  at  least  before  it  has  completed  the  entire  circle. 

2.  If  rain  falls  before  the  wind  commences,  the  wind  will  last 
longer  than  the  rain.  But  if  the  wind  blows  first  and  is  after- 
wards laid  by  rain,  it  does  not  often  rise  again ;  and  if  it  does, 
it  is  followed  by  fresh  rain. 

3.  If  the  wind  shifts  about  for  a  few  hours  as  if  it  was 
trying  the  different  points,  and  then  commences  to  blow  con- 
stantly from  one  quarter,  that  wind  will  last  many  days. 
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4.  If  a  south  wind  be^  to  blow  for  two  or  three  days,  a 
north  wind  will  sometimes  rise  directly  afterwards.  But  if 
there  has  been  a  north  wind  for  as  many  days^  the  wind  will 
blow  for  a  short  time  from  the  east  before  it  comes  from  the 
south.  ^ 

5.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  commencement  of 
winter,  if  the  south  wind  blow  first  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
north,  it  will  be  a  severe  winter.'  But  if  the  north  wind  blow 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
south,  the  winter  will  be  mild  and  warm. 

6.  Pliny  quoting  Eudoxus  asserts  that  the  same  series  of 
winds  returns  every  four  years  ' ;  which  does  not  appear  to'  be 
true,  for  the  revolutions  are  not  so  rapid.  It  has  been  observed 
by  the  diligence  of  some  that  the  greater  and  more  remarkable 
seasons  of  weather,  as  great  heats,  great  snows,  great  frosts, 
warm  winters,  and  cold  summers,  generally  come  round  in  a 
circuit  of  thirty-five  years. 

The  Motions  of  Winds. 

^*thf  «Sd,         ^em  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  a  body  of  itself, 
^li^^;,^    which  of  its  own  force  drove  and  impelled  the 
Shiquilr^*''"     air  before  it      And  likewise  when  it  changes, 
Trtn.ition.  they  talk  as  if  the  same  wind  transferred  itself  to 

another  place.  And  when  the  people  talk  in  this  way,  philo- 
sophers prescribe  no  remedy  for  such  opinions,  but  they  them- 
selves talk  confusedly,  without  opposing  these  errors. 

1.  After  the  inquiry  therefore  into  the  local  origins  of  the 
winds,  I  come  next  to  that  concerning  the  raising  and  directing 
of  their  motion.  In  winds  which  have  the  commencement  of 
motion  in  their  first  impulse,  as  those  which  are  driven  firom 
above,  or  exhale  &om  the  earth,  the  excitation  of  motion 
is  manifest*  The  former  descend,  the  latter  ascend  at  their 
commencements,  and  afterwards  acquire  a  winding  motion  from 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  principally  according  to  the  angles  of 
their  force.  But  the  inquiry  concerning  the  winds  which  are 
stirred  up  everywhere  in  the  lower  air,  (and  are  the  commonest 
winds  of  all,)  is  more  obscure.     And  yet,  as  has  been  observed 

1  Arist.  Piob.  xzTl.  49.  «  Id.  lb.  4S.  *  Fllny,  U.  4S. 
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in  the  speculation  on  the  eighth  article^  the  thing  itself  is 
oommon  and  familiar. 

2.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  this  thing  in  that  experiment 
of  the  close  tower  which  has  been  described  before.  For  that 
experiment  was  yaried  in*  three  ways.  The  first  was  that 
ahreadj  mentioned,  by  means  of  a  chafing  dish  of  ignited  and 
bright  coals.  The  second  was  by  removing  the  chafing  dish, 
and  substituting  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  which  made  the 
motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  slower  and  less  active  than 
before ;  as  the  heat  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  dewy 
Tapour  of  the  water  from  hanging  in  the  air,  and  could  not 
dissipate  it  into  the  matter  of  wind.  The  third  was  by  the  use 
of  both  the  chafing  dish  and  the  kettle,  which  most  of  all 
agitated  the  cross  of  feathers ;  so  that  it  appeared  sometimes  to 
be  lifted  up  as  by  a  small  whirlwind.  For  now  there  was  both 
the  water  to  supply  plenty  of  vapour,  and  the  chafing  dish  at 
hand  to  dissipate  it 

3.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  overcharging  the  air  by  the 
resolution  of  vapour  into  air  is  a  principal  cause  of  exciting 
motion  in  the  winds. 

I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  direction  of  motion,  and  its  ver- 
tidty  or  change  of  direction. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  winds  is 
controlled  by  the  nurseries,  which  are  to  winds  what  fountains 
are  to  rivers.  Such  are  places  which  aboimd  in  vapours  ;  for 
there  is  the  native  country  of  the  winds.  Now  when  they 
have  found  a  current,  where  the  air  offers  no  resistance,  (as  water 
finds  a  declivity,)  they  unite  with  all  the  homogeneous  matter 
they  find  in  their  course,  and  carry  it  off  with  them,  as  rivers  do. 
Winds  therefore  always  blow  from  the  quarter  where  their 
nurseries  lie. 

5.  When  the  winds  have  no  special  nurseries  in  any  fixed 
spot,  they  become  exceedingly  erratic  and  easily  change  their 
current ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  and  in  wide 
plains. 

6.  When  the  winds  have  great  nurseries  in  one  spot,  but 
receive  small  accessions  from  the  places  through  which  they 
journey,  they  blow  strongly  at  first,  but  gradually  slacken. 
On  the  other  hand  when  the  nurseries  are  more  continuous,  the 
wmda  ore  gentler  at  first,  but  afterwards  increase. 

7.  The  winds  have  movable  nurseries  in  the  clouds,  which 
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are  often  transported  by  the  upper  winds  to  places  far  distant 
from  the  nurseries  of  the  vapours  from  which  those  clouds  were 
generated.  But  in  this  case  there  begins  to  be  a  nursery  of  the 
wind  on  that  side  where  the  clouds  are  first  turned  into  wind. 

8.  The  verticity  of  the  winds  is  not  caused  by  a  wind  trans^ 
porting  itself  while  it  is  blowing,  but  by  its  either  falling  of 
itself,  or  being  overpowered  by  another  wind.  And  all  this 
depends  on  the  difierent  situations  of  the  nurseries  of  winds^ 
and  the  different  times  and  seasons  when  the  vapours  emanating 
from  these  nurseries  are  resolved. 

9.  If  there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  opposite  sides^  that 
is,  if  one  be  in  the  north,  the  other  in  the  south,  the  stronger 
wind  will  prevail,  and  will  blow  continuously  without  any 
contrary  winds,  but  somewhat  deadened  and  subdued  by  the 
weaker  one;  in  the  same  way  as  the  force  of  the  tide  is  af- 
fected by  the  stream  of  a  river ;  for  the  motion  of  the  sea  does 
prevail,  and  becomes  the  only  motion,  yet  it  is  somewhat  checked 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  But  if  the  stronger  of  these  two 
contrary  winds  happens  to  fall,  the  wind  will  at  once  spring  up 
from  the  opposite  quarter  whence  it  before  blew,  though  it  had 
been  made  imperceptible  by  the  power  of  the  stronger. 

10.  For  instance,  if  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  in  the  north- 
east, the  north  east  wind  will  blow.  But  if  there  be  two  nur- 
series, one  to  the  east,  the  other  to  the  north,  the  winds  will 
blow  separate  for  some  distance  up  to  the  point  of  confluence; 
and  then  they  will  set  in  from  the  north-east,  or  with  an  in- 
clination in  the  direction  of  the  stronger. 

11.  If  the  stronger  nursery  of  wind  be  to  the  north,  twenty 
miles  distant  from  any  country,  and  the  weaker  one  be  to  the 
east  only  ten  miles  off,  the  east  wind  will  blow  for  some  hours ; 
but  soon  afterwards  the  north  wind  will  arrive  and  supersede  it. 

12.  If  the  north  wind  be  blowing  and  fall  in  with  a  mountain 
on  the  west  side,  it  will  soon  change  to  north-east ;  that  is,  to  a 
compound  of  the  original  and  reflected  wind. 

13.  If  there  be  a  land  nursery  of  winds  to  the  north,  and  tiie 
blast  from  it  go  straight  up,  and  meet  with  a  cold  cloud  from 
the  west  which  drives  it  to  the  opposite  point,  it  will  blow 
from  the  north-east 

Admoniuon.  Thc  uurscries  of  the  winds  on  sea  and  land  are 
stationary,  so  that  their  birthplace  and  origin  may  be  better 
discovered.    But  the  nurseries  in  the  clouds  are  movable,  so 
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that  the  matter  of  winds  is  supplied  in  one  place^  while  they 

are  formed  elsewhere.     And  this  accounts  for  the  direction 

of  motion  in  the  winds  being  more  variable  and  confused. 

These  are  adduced  by  way  of  example ;  but  the  like  holds  in 

like  cases.     And  so  much  for  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 

winds*     But  we  must  see  further  respecting  the  longitude  and 

as  it  were  the  voyage  of  winds^  though  this  may  seem  to  have 

been  inquired  into  a  little  before  under  the  title  of  latitude. 

For  if  winds  occupy  greater  spaces  latitudinally  than  long!- 

tudinally^  their  breadth  may  be  mistaken  for  their  length. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 
inferred  the  existence  of  a  continent  in  America  from  the 
periodical  westerly  winds,  winds  would  certainly  appear  to 
travel  a  very  long  way. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  melting  of  the  snows  about  the 
Arctic  Sea  and  Scandinavia  causes  nojth  winds  to  blow  in 
Italy  and  Greece  during  the  dog  days,  that  certainly  is  a  great 
distance. 

16.  The  comparative  rapidity  with  which  weather  travels  in 
the  direction  of  the  different  winds  has  not  as  yet  been  observed ; 
for  instance,  how  much  quicker  a  storm  comes  up  from  the 
east  with  an  easterly  wind ;  how  much  slower  from  the  west. 

And  so  much  for  the  progressive  motion  of  winds ;  we  must 
now  look  to  their  undulation. 

17.  The  undulation  of  winds  is  a  momentary  action ;  for 
even  a  strong  wind  will  rise  and  fall  alternately  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  in  an  hour ;  which  shows  how  unequal  the  force  of 
the  winds  is.  For  neither  rivers,  though  rapid,  nor  currents  at 
eea^  though  strong,  have  any  undulation  at  all,  except  when 
the  wind  blows.  And  this  undulation  of  the  winds  has  no 
equality  in  it,  but  is  like  the  pulse,  sometimes  double  and 
sometimes  intermittent. 

18.  The  undulation  of  the  air  differs  from  that  of  the  water 
in  this ;  in  water  the  waves  rise,  but  fall  again  spontaneously 
to  a  level ;  so  that  (notwithstanding  the  lofty  expressions  of  the 
poets  concerning  storms,  '^  that  the  waves  rise  to  heaven  and 
sink  to  hell,")  they  do  not  fall  much  below  the  level  surface 
of  the  water.  But  in  the  undulation  of  the  air,  where  there 
is  no  motion  of  gravity,  the  air  is  raised  and  depressed  almost 
equally.  And  so  much  for  undulation.  We  must  now  inquire 
concerning  the  motion  of  conflict. 

VOL.  V.  N 
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19.  I  have  already  partly  inquired  into  the  conflicts  and 
compound  currents  of  the  winds.  It  is  manifest  that  winds, 
especially  the  milder  ones^  are  ubiquitous ;  as  is  likewise  proved 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  few  days  or  hours  wherein  some 
gentle  breezes  do  not  blow  in  open  places ;  and  that  with  great 
irregularity  and  variety.  For  the  winds  which  do  not  proceed 
from  the  larger  nurseries  are  erratic  and  changeable ;  sometimes 
propelling  and  sometimes  flying  from  one  another^  as  if  in 
sport 

20.  Two  contrary  winds  are  sometimes  observed  to  meet  to- 
gether at  sea;  as  is  shown  by  the  ruffling  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  on  both  sides^  and  the  stillness  between  them.  After  the 
collision,  if  the  winds  break  each  other  equally,  a  general  calm 
ensues ;  but  if  the  stronger  wind  prevail,  the  agitation  of  the 
water  is  continued. 

21.  It  is  certain  that  in  Peru  winds  often  blow  &om  one 
quarter  on  the  mountains,  and  directly  contrary  in  the  vallles. 

22.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  with  us  the  clouds  move  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  wind  here  below. 

23.  Again,  the  higher  clouds  are  sometimes  seen  to  scud  over 
the  lower ;  so  as  to  pass  in  different  and  even  contrary  directions, 
as  if  driven  by  opposite  currents. 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  in  the  upper  air  the  winds 
sometimes  are  neither  distracted  nor  impelled,  while  half  a 
mile  below  they  are  driven  along  in  mad  fury. 

25.  Contrariwise  also,  there  is  sometimes  a  calm  below 
when  the  clouds  are  moving  rapidly  above ;  but  this  is  less 
common. 

indixcctphe-         In  the  waves  likewise,  sometimes  the  water  on 

Donenoo* 

the  top,  sometimes  that  below  moves  the  quickest ; 
and  sometimes  (though  rarely)  there  are  difierent 
currents  of  water,  the  one  above  and  the  other 
below. 

26.  We  should  not  altogether  neglect  the  testimony  of 
Virgil,  seeing  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  ^^  At  once  the  winds  rush  forth,  the  east,  and  south,  and 
south-west  laden  with  storms ;  *''  and  again,  "  I  have  seen  all 
the  battles  of  the  winds  meet  together  in  the  air."^     So  far  then 

1  Una  Eunuque  Notuaque  ruimt,  crebeique  procellls 

AfHcuB.  —  ^n.  i.  85. 
*  Omnia  ventoram  concurrore  pnella  vidi,— (Teor^.  LSI  8. 
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have  I  inquired  concerning  the  motions  of  the  winds  in  nature. 
I  must  now  look  to  their  motion  in  machines  of  human  in- 
Tention ;  and  above  all  in  the  sails  of  ships. 

Hie  Motion  of  Winds  in  the  Sails  of  Ships, 

1.  The  largest  British  ships  (for  I  take  them  as  my  example) 
have  four  and  sometimes  five  masts ;  all  standing  erect  one  be- 
hind the  other  in  a  straight  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  vessel. 

2.  The  names  of  these  masts  are;  the  mainmast  in  the 
centre,  the  foremast,  the  mizenmast  (which  is  sometimes  double), 
and  the  bowsprit. 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  several  parts,  two  or  three  in  num- 
ber, which  may  be  raised,  and  by  certain  knots  or  joints  fixed 
in  their  place,  and  in  like  manner  taken  down. 

4.  The  bowsprit  from  its  lower  fastening  is  inclined  towards 
the  sea,  from  its  upper  fastening  it  is  erect  All  the  other 
masts  are  perpendicular. 

5.  These  masts  are  rigged  with  ten  sails,  and  when  the  mizen- 
mast is  double,  with  twelve.  The  mainmast  and  the  foremast 
have  three  tiers  of  stdls,  which  we  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail, 
and  the  top^gallantsail.  The  t)ther8  have  only  two  sails,  being 
without  the  top-gallantsail. 

6.  The  sails  are  extended  crossways,  near  the  top  of  each 
joint  of  the  mast>  by  pieces  of  timber  which  we  call  yards. 
To  these  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  is  stitched,  while  the 
lower  part  is  tied  with  ropes  at  the  comers  only ;  and  in  this 
fiuhion  the  mainsail  is  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  top- 
sail and  the  top-gallantsail  to  the  yards  contiguous  to  them. 
The  same  ropes  serve  to  draw  or  turn  them  to  either  side  at 
pleasure. 

7.  The  yard  of  each  mast  stretches  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion; except  that  of  the  mizenmast,  which  is  slanted,  with 
one  end  elevated  and  the  other  depressed.  The  rest  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  mast,  like  the  cross  of  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast,  and  bowsprit, 
are  of  a  quadrangular  or  parallelogram  shape ;  and  the  top  and 
top^llantsails  are  somewhat  sharpened  and  pointed ;  but  in 
the  mizenmast  the  topsail  is  pointed  and  the  mainsail  tri- 
angular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  1100  tons,  112  feet  long  in  the  keel,  and  40 
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feet  wide  in  the  hold,  the  mainsail  of  the  mainmast  was  42  feet 
deep  and  87  feet  wide. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  50  feet  deep,  84  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  42  at  the  top. 

11.  The  top-gallantsail  was  27  feet  deep,  42  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  21  at  the  top. 

'  ]  2.  The  mainsail  of  the  foremast  was  40J  feet  deep,  and  72 
feet  wide. 

13.  The  topsail  was  46|  feet  deep,  69  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  36  at  the  top. 

14.  The  top-gallantsail  was  24  feet  deep,  36  feet  wide  at 
the  base,  and  18  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  was,  from  the  upper 
point  of  the  yard-arm,  51  feet  deej^,  its  width  where  it  is  joined 
to  the  yard-arm  was  72  feet,  the  other -part  ending  in  a  point 

16.  The  topsail  was  30  feet  deep,  57  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  30  at  the  top. 

17.  If  there  are  two  mizenmasts,  the  ssdls  of  the  hindmost  are 
about  one  fifth  less  than  those  of  the  foremost. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit  was  28|  feet  deep,  and  60 
feet  in  width. 

19.  The  topsail  was  25^  feet  deep,  60  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  30  at  the  top. 

20.  The  proportions  of  sails  and  masts  vary  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ship,  but  also  according  to  the  various 
purposes  for  which  they  are  built,  as  whether  for  war,  traflSc, 
speed,  and  the  like.  But  the  dimension  of  the  sails  is  no  way  pro- 
portioned to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel ;  for  a  vessel  of  500  tons 
or  thereabouts  will  carry  the  mainsail  of  its  mainmast  only  a 
few  square  feet  less  than  that  other  which  was  twice  the  size. 
And  hence  it  is  that  small  vessels  sail  much  faster  than  large 
ones,  not  only  by  reason  of  their  lightness,  but  by  reason  of 
the  size  of  their  sails  in  comparison  with  the  body  of  the  ship; 
for  if  this  proportion  were  kept  in  large  vessels  the  sails  would 
be  too  large  and  unmanageable. 

21.  As  every  sail  is  stretched  out  straight  at  the  top,  and 
only  fastened  by  the  comers  at  the  bottom,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  all  swollen  out  by  the  wind ;  especially  towards  the 
bottom  where  they  are  slackest. 

22.  The  swell  is  much  greater  in  the  mainsails  than  in  the 
rest ;  not  only  because  they  are  of  a  parallelogram  shape,  and 
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the  otbers  pointed ;  but  also  because  the  width  of  the  yard-arm 
so  far  exceeds  the  width  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to  which  they 
are  fastened.  For  this  makes  them  so  slack  as  to  present  a 
great  hold  to  the  wind ;  so  that  in  the  large  vessel  here  chosen 
as  a  model,  the  swell  of  the  sail  inwards  in  sailing  before  the 
wind  may  be  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  feet. 

23.  From  the  same  cause  likewise  all  sails  swollen  by  the 
wind  become  arched,  at  the  bottom,  so  that  much  of  the  wind 
most  necessarily  miss  them.  In  the  above  mentioned  vessel 
this  arch  is  almost  equal  to  the  stature  of  a  man. 

24.  The  swell  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast  is 
necessarily  less  than  in  a  quadrangular  sail;  both  because  it  is  of 
a  less  capacious  shape,  and  because  in  a  quadrangular  figure 
three  sides  are  slack,  in  a  triangular  one  only  two ;  whence  it 
it  is  more  stiff  for  the  reception  of  the  wind. 

25.-  The  nearer  the  wind's  motion  approaches  to  the  head 
of  the  ship,  the  more  powerful  and  propellent  it  becomes; 
because  it  comes  at  a  place  where  the  waves  are  most  easily 
divided,  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of  the  bow,  but  principally 
because  the  motion  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  draws  the  ship 
along,  the  motion  at  the  stern  only  pushes  her. 

26.  Ships  are  better  propelled  by  the  motion  of  the  wind  in 
the  upper  than  in  the  lower  tiers  of  sails ;  because  violent  mo- 
tion is  most  powerful  when  furthest  removed  from  the  resist- 
ance ;  as  is  shown  in  levers  and  the  sails  of  windmills.  But 
it  endangers  the  sinking  or  upsetting  of  the  ship,  and  therefore 
these  sails  are  sharpened  at  the  point,  that  they  may  not  catch 
too  much  wind ;  and  they  are  principally  used  when  there  is 
little  wind. 

27.  When  the  siuls  are  placed  in  a  straight  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  if  the  wind  blow  straight  from  behind,  the 
hindmost  must  needs  steal  all  t^e  wind  from  those  before 
them ;  so  that  if  all  the  sails  were  spread  at  once,  the  force 
of  the  wind  would  be  almost  entirely  spent  on  the  sails  of  the 
munmast,  with  little  help  from  the  mainsail  of  the  bow- 
sprit. 

28.  In  a  ship  sailing  straight  before  the  wind,  the  best  and 
most  conmiodious  disposition  of  the  sails  is  to  hoist  the  two 
lower  sails  of  the  foremast  (for  there  the  motion  has  been  stated 
to  be  most  powerful),  and  also  the  topsail  of  the  mainmast 
For  there  will  be  space  enough  left  below  to  allow  the  wind  to 
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fill  the  aforennentioned   sails  of  the   foremast^  without  any 
considerable  loss. 

29.  In  consequence  of  this  stealing  of  the  wind  by  one  sail 
from  another,  a  ship  will  sail  faster  with  a  side  wind  than  with 
a  direct  one.  For  with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be 
crowded;  because  they  all  turn  their  sides  to  one  another, 
without  one  standing  in  the  way  of  the  other,  or  stealing 
the  wind  from  it. 

30.  With  a  side  wind  likewise  the  sails  are  stretched 
tighter  against  the  wind,  which  somewhat  compresses  it,  and 
impels  it  to  that  part  where  it  ought  to  blow ;  whereby  it 
receives  some  additional  strength.  The  most  favourable  wind 
however  is  that  which  blows  half  way  between  a  fore  wind 
and  a  side  one. 

31.  The  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit  can  scarcely  ever  be  use- 
less ;  for,  as  it  collects  all  the  wind  that  blows  everywhere 
round  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  beneath  the  other  sails,  it  does 
not  suffer  from  being  robbed. 

32.  In  the  motion  of  winds  in  ships,  both  impulse  and 
direction  are  regarded.  But  direction  by  the  rudder  does 
not  much  belong  to  the  present  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  the  motion  of  winds  in  the  sails. 

Transition.  As  the  motiou  of  impulse  is  greatest  at  the  head, 
so  the  motion  of  direction  is  greatest  at  the  stem.  And  there- 
fore the  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  contributes  most  thereto> 
and  supplies  an  auxiliary  power  to  the  rudder. 

33.  The  mariner's  compass  being  divided  into  thirty-two 
points,  and  each  semicircle  containing  sixteen,  a  vessel  may  s^ 
straight  forward  (without  tacking,  as  is  usual  when  the  winds 
are  directly  contrary),  even  though  of  these  sixteen  points  ten 
are  opposite,  and  only  six  favourable ;  but  this  navigation 
greatly  depends  on  the  mainsail  of  the  mizenmast  For  the 
points  of  the  wind  which  are  contrary  to  the  ship's  course,  being 
the  stronger  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  helm  alone,  would 
turn  the  other  sails  together  with  the  ship  itself  into  the  con- 
trary direction ;  did  not  this  sail,  being  tightly  stretched,  act 
the  ottier  way,  and  by  favouring  and  strengthening  the  motion 
of  the  helm,  turn  and  bring  round  the  head  of  the  vessel  to  its 
right  course. 
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34.  All  wind  in  the  sails  somewliat  weighs  down  and  sinks 
the  ship;  and  this  the  more^  as  the  wind  comes  more  from 
ahove.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  in  heavy  storms  they  first 
lower  the  yards,  and  furl  the  topsails ;  and  then,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary they  take  down  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts  themselves, 
and  throw  overboard  their  cargo,  guns,  &c,,  to  lighten  the  ship, 
that  she  may  float  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  waves. 

35.  With  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze,  a  merchant  vessel 
may  sail  120  Italian  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  means  of 
this  motion  of  the  winds;  and  some  packet  boats  called  cara- 
vels, built  entirely  for  speed,  will  accomplish  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance. When  the  winds  are  directly  contrary,  they  have  this 
last  but  feeble  resource  to  make  some  way ;  which  is,  they  pro- 
ceed sideways,  according  as  the  wind  will  permit,  out  of  their 
course,  and  then  by  an  angular  movement  they  bear  up  again 
into  it;  and  continuing  this  mode  of  progression  (which  is 
dower  than  that  of  the  serpent,  for  serpents  make  folds,  where- 
as they  make  angles),  they  will  perhaps  contrive  to  make  15 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Major  Observations, 

1.  The  motion  of  winds  in  the  sails  of  vessels  has  three 
principal  heads  and  fountains  of  impulse,  from  whence  it 
springs.  From  these  likewise  we  may  derive  rules  for  increas- 
ing and  strengthening  it. 

2.  The  first  source  is  from  the  quantity  of  wind  received. 
For  no  one  doubts  that  much  wind  contributes  more  than  little; 
and  therefore  a  quantity  of  wind  must  be  carefully  procured. 
This  we  shall  do,  if  like  prudent  stewards  we  are  economical  and 
guard  against  robbery.  Therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  take  care 
that  no  wind  is  lost,  wasted,  or  stolen. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  above  the  ship's  sides,  or  below 
them  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  as  provident  men  are 
very  careful  even  about  the  smallest  matters  (for  there  is  no 
one  who  does  not  care  for  the  larger  ones) ;  so  we  must  first 
observe  these  lower  winds,  though  indisputably  they  are  less 
powerful  than  the  higher  ones. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  winds  that  play  chiefly  about  the 
sides  and  under  the  sails  of  ships,  it  is  clearly  the  business 
of  the  mainsail  of  the  bowsprit,  which  is  bent  low  and  slanting, 
to  catch  them,  and  so  prevent  any  loss  or  waste  of  wind.     And 
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this  is  both  a  help  in  itself,  and  yet  it  does  not  hinder  the 
winds  which  supply  the  other  sails.  On  this  point  I  do 
not  see  how  human  industry  can  improve  ;  unless  perhaps  the 
same  kind  of  low  sails  were  to  be  used  as  feathers  or  wings 
from  the  centre  of  the  ship ;  two  on  each  side^  when  the  wind 
blows  straight  from  behind. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  robbery  of  the 
foresails  by  the  backsails,  in  sailing  straight  before  the  wind 
(for  with  a  side  wind  all  sails  co-operate)»  I  do  not  see 
what  human  care  can  do;  unless  it  be  to  make  a  kind  of 
ladder  of  sails ;  in  which  the  sails  of  the  mizenmast  should 
hang  lowest,  those  of  the  mainmast  next,  and  those  of  the 
foremast  highest  For  in  this  way  one  sail  would  not  hinder 
but  rather  assist  another,  by  passing  on  and  transmitting  the 
wind.  Let  these  observations  then  suffice  for  the  first  foun- 
tain of  impulse. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulse  springs  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  saiL  For  if  by  reason  of  the 
contraction  of  the  wind  the  blow  be  sharp  and  quick,  the  mo- 
tion will  be  greater ;  but  if  it  be  dull  and  feeble,  the  motion 
will  be  less. 

7.  And  in  relation  to  this,  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  sails  should  only  have  a  moderate  swell  and  extension. 
For  if  they  be  stretched  tight,  they  act  like  a  wall  to  repel  the 
wind ;  if  they  be  slack,  they  make  the  impulse  feeble. 

8.  With  regard  to  this,  in  some  things  human  industry  has 
acquitted  itself  well,  though  rather  by  accident  than  by  judg- 
ment For  in  a  side  wind  they  draw  in  as  much  as  possible  the 
part  of  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind ;  and  thereby  they  drive 
the  wind  to  that  part  where  it  ought  to  blow.  This  indeed  they 
do  intentionally.  But  another  eflRect  (which  perhaps  they  do 
not  see)  is,  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted  and  makes  the 
impulse  sharper. 

9.  I  do  not  see  what  human  industry  can  add  to  this  part ; 
unless  it  be  to  alter  the  shape  of  the  sails,  and  make  some  of 
them  to  swell,  not  spherically  but  in  the  shape  of  a  spur  or  tri- 
angle with  a  yard  or  pole  in  the  vertical  angle ;  so  that  the 
wind  may  be  cont]:acted  more  to  a  point  and  the  external  air 
may  be  cut  more  powerfully.  And  this  angle  in  my  opinion 
ought  not  to  be  acute,  but  like  a  triangle  with  the  vertex  cut 
oft'  to  make  it  wide.     Nor  do  I  know  what  advantage  there 
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might  be  in  having  a  sail  within  a  sail;  that  is^  in  insert- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  large  sail  a  kind  of  pnrse^  not  alto- 
gether slack  of  simple  canvass^  but  with  ribs  of  wood^  so  as  to 
catch  the  wind  in  the  middle  of  the  sail  and  draw  it  to  a 
point. 

10.  The  third  fountain  of  impulse  depends  on  the  place  where 
the  percussion  is  made^  and  is  of  two  kinds.  For  the  impulse 
is  stronger  and  easier  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  than  at  the 
hinder ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  masts  and  sails  than 
from  the  lower. 

11.  Neither  has  this  escaped  the  industry  of  man;  for 
both  in  sailing  before  the  wind  they  put  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  sails  of  the  foremast^  and  in  calms  they  do  not  neglect  to 
spread  their  top-gallantsails.  Nor  can  I  think  at  present  of 
any  further  improvement  open  to  human  industry  in  this  point ; 
unless  it  be,  in  the  first  case,  to  put  in  two  or  three  foremasts, 
(the  centre  one  upright,  the  others  inclined)  with  sails  hanging 
forward ;  and  in  the  second  case  to  broaden  the  top-gallantsails 
of  the  foremast,  and  make  them  less  pointed  than  usual.  But 
in  both  cases  there  should  be  great  care  not  to  sink  the  ship 
too  much. 

TTie  Motion  of  Winds  in  otJier  Machines  of  Human  Invention. 

1.  There  is  nothing  very  intricate  in  the  motion  of  wind- 
mills, but  yet  it  is  not  generally  well  demonstrated  or  explained. 
The  sails  stand  right  opposite  the  wind  that  is  blowing  ;  one  side 
however  turning  more  to  the  wind,  and  the  other  gradually  in- 
clining and  receding  from  it  The  turning  or  revolving  motion 
always  commences  on  the  lower  side,  that  is,  the  one  furthest 
from  the  wind.  The  wind  rushing  against  the  machine  is  com- 
pressed by  the  four  sails,  and  compelled  to  make  a  passage 
through  the  four  openings  between  them.  But  this  confinement 
it  does  not  willingly  submit  to ;  so  that  it  begins  as  it  were 
to  jog  the  sides  of  the  sails  and  turn  them  round,  as  children's 
toys  are  set  in  motion  and  turned  by  the  finger. 

2.  If  the  sails  were  stretched  ouV  equally,  it  would  be  un- 
certain which  side  they  would  incline,  as  it  is  a  question  which 
way  a  stick  would  fall.  As  however  the  side  which  meets  the 
wind  throws  off  the  force  of  the  wind  to  the  lower  side,  and 
thence  through  the  vacant  intervals ;  and  as  the  lower  side. 
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like  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  sail  of  a  ship,  receives 
the  wind,  the  rotation  forthwith  commences  from  that  part 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  origin  of  motion  is  not 
from  the  first  impulse  which  is  made  in  front,  but  from  the 
lateral  impulse,  after  compression  has  taken  place. 

3.  I  have  made  several  trials  and  experiments  for  increasing 
this  motion,  both  as  a  token  that  the  cause  has  been  well 
discovered,  and  for  present  use ;  contriving  imitations  of 
the  motion  by  means  of  paper  sails  and  the  wind  from  a 
pair  of  bellows.  Accordingly,  to  the  lower  side  of  the  sail  I 
fastened  an  additional  fold,  turned  away  from  the  wind,  that 
the  wind  being  now  directed  from  the  side  might  have  a  larger 
surface  to  strike  against.  But  this  did  no  good ;  for  the  extra 
fold  did  not  so  much  assist  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  aA 
it  impeded  the  cutting  of  the  air  by  the  sails.  At  some 
distance  behind  the  sails,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  their 
diameter,  I  placed  obstacles,  that  the  wind  being  more  com- 
pressed might  strike  with  greater  force;  but  this  did  more 
harm  than  good,  as  the  repercussion  deadened  the  primary  mo- 
tion. Again  I  made  the  sails  double  their  former  width,  to 
compress  the  wind  more,  and  make  the  lateral  percussion 
stronger.  This  at  last  was  completely  successful,  for  the  sails 
were  turned  with  a  much  gentler  blasts  and  revolved  much 
faster. 

iiijunctionf.  1.  This  incrcasc  of  motion  will  perhaps  be  pro- 
duced more  conveniently  by  eight  sails,  than  by  four  sails 
of  double  breadth ;  unless  by  chance  the  weight:  should  be  so 
great  as  to  impede  the  motion.     But  of  this  make  a  trial. 

2.  The  length  of  the  sails  likewise  contributes  to  motion. 
For  in  rotations  a  little  force  toward  the  circumference  is 
equal  to  a  far  greater  force  towards  the  centre.  But  to  this 
there  is  one  drawback :  namely,  that  the  longer  the  sails  are, 
the  further  are  they  separated  at  the  top,  and  the  less  is  the 
wind  compressed.  It  might  perhaps  answer  to  make  the 
sails  a  little  longer,  but  widening  at  the  top  like  the  blade 
of  an  oar.     But  of  this  I  have  made  no  experiment* 

Admonition.  If  thcsc  experiments  be  put  in  practice  in  wind- 
mills, the  whole  machine,  especially  its  foundations,  should 
be  strengthened.  For  the  more  the  wind  is  compressed 
(though  it  increase  the  motion  of  the  sails),  yet  the  more 
does  it  shake  the  whole  machine. 
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4.  It  10  said  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world  there  are  cha- 
riots moved  by  the  wind.  Let  this  be  carefully  inquired, 
iigunction.  Chariots  moved  by  the  wind  cannot  answer,  ex- 
cept in  open  places  and  plains.  Besides^  what  is  to  be  done 
if  the  wind  drops  ?  It  would  be  more  reasonable  to  facilitate 
the  motion  of  waggons  and  carriages  by  movable  sails  which 
might  spare  the  strength  of  horses  or  oxen^  than  to  depend 
upon  the  wind  alone  for  creating  motion. 

Prognostics  of  fVinds. 

J?^2rtSSSf     The  purer  part  of  Divination  should  be  the  more 
inquirj.  rcccived  and  practised,  in  proportion  as  it  is  wont 

in  general  to  be  corrupted  by  vanity  and  superstition. 
Natural  Divination  is  sometimes  more  certain,  sometimes  more 
treacherous,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  For  if  the  subject  be  of  a  constant  and  regular  nature, 
the  prediction  is  certain ;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  nature,  and 
compounded  as  it  were  of  nature  and  chance,  the  prediction  is 
tmcertain.  But  yet  even  in  a  variable  subject,  if  rules  are 
diligently  framed,  a  prediction  will  generally  hold  good,  and 
will  not  err  much  from  the  truth,  though  it  does  not  hit  the 
exact  point  of  time.  Again,  some  predictions  will  be  certain 
enough  as  to  the  time  of  fulfilment;  namely,  such  as  are 
taken  not  from  causes,  but  from  the  thing  itself  having  already 
commenced  but  displaying  itself  sooner  in  a  favourable  and 
well  disposed  matter,  than  in  another ;  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  in  the  topics  with  reference  to  this  thirty-second  article. 
T  will  now  therefore  propound  the  prognostics  of  winds,  in- 
troducing along  with  them  some  prognostics  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  well  be  separated  from  them ;  though 
tiie  full  inquiry  thereof  I  remit  to  their  own  proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appear  concave  at  its  rising,  the  day  will  be 
windy  or  showery ;  windy,  if  the  sun  be  only  slightly  concave, 
and  showery,  if  the  concavity  is  deep. 

2.  The  sun  pale  and  (as  we  call  it)  watery  at  its  rismg  de- 
notes rain ;  if  it  set  pale,  wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  sun  appear  blood-red  at  setting,  it 
forebodes  high  winds  for  many  days. 

4.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  on  rising  are  not  yellow,  but 
ruddy,  it  denotes  rain  rather  than  wind.  The  same  likewise 
holds  good  of  the  setting. 
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5.  If  either  on  rising  or  setting  the  sun's  rays  appear  short* 
ened  or  contracted,  and  do  not  shine  out  bright,  though  there 
are  no  clouds,  it  denotes  rain  rather  than  wind. 

6.  If  rays  precede  the  sunrise,  it  is  a  sign  both  of  wind 
and  rain. 

7.  If  at  sunrise  the  sun  emits  rays  from  the  clouds,  the 
middle  of  his  disk  being  concealed  therein,  it  indicates  rain, 
especially  if  these  rays  break  out  downwards,  so  as  to  make 
the  sun  appear  bearded.  But  if  rays  strike  from  the  centre, 
or  from  different  parts  of  the  sun,  whilst  the  outer  circle  of  his 
disk  is  covered  with  clouds,  there  will  be  great  storms  both  of 
wind  and  rain. 

8.  If  there  be  a  circle  roimd  the  sun  at  rising,  expect  wind 
from  the  quarter  where  the  circle  first  begins  to  break ;  but  if 
tfie  whole  circle  disperses  evenly,  there  will  be  fine  weather. 

9.  A  white  ring  round  the  sun  towards  sunset  portends  a 
slight  gale  that  same  night ;  but  if  the  ring  be  dark  or  tawny, 
there  will  be  a  high  wind  the  next  day. 

10.  Red  clouds  at  sunrise  foretel  wind;  at  sunset,  a  fine 
day  for  the  morrow. 

11.  Clouds  collected  near  the  sun  at  sunrise  forebode  a 
rough  storm  that  same  day ;  but  if  they  are  driven  from  the 
east  and  pass  away  to  the  west,  it  will  be  fine. 

12.  K  at  sunrise  the  clouds  about  the  sun  disperse,  some 
to  the  north  and  some  to  the  south,  though  the  sky  round  the 
sun  itself  is  clear,  it  portends  wind. 

13.  The  sun  setting  behind  a  cloud  forebodes  rain  the  next 
day ;  but  actual  rain  at  sunset  is  rather  a  sign  of  wind.  K  the 
clouds  appear  as  if  they  were  drawn  towards  the  sun,  it  denotes 
both  wind  and  rain. 

14.  If  at  sunrise  the  clouds  do  not  appear  to  surround  the 
sun,  but  to  press  upon  him  from  above  as  if  they  were  going 
to  eclipse  him,  a  wind  will  arise  from  the  quarter  on  which  the 
clouds  incline.  If  this  take  place  at  noon,  the  wind  will  be 
accompanied  by  rain. 

15.  If  clouds  shall  have  shut  in  the  sun,  the  less  light  there 
is  left  and  the  smaller  the  sun's  orb  appears,  the  more  severe 
will  the  storm  prove.  But  if  the  disk  of  the  sun  appear  double 
or  treble,  as  if  there  were  two  or  three  suns,  the  storm  will  be 
much  more  violent,  and  will  last  many  days. 

16.  The  dispositions  of  the  air  are  shown  by  the  nev  moon, 
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though  still  more  on  the  fourth  rising,  as  if  her  newness  were 
then  confirmed.  But  the  fiill  moon  itself  is  a  better  prognostic 
than  any  of  the  days  which  succeed  it. 

17.  From  long  obseryation,  sailors  suspect  storms  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  moon. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  is  not  visible  before  the  fourth  day, 
the  air  will  be  imsettled  for  the  whole  month. 

19.  If  at  her  birth,  or  within  the  first  few  days,  the  lower 
horn  of  the  moon  appear  obscure,  dark,  or  any  way  discoloured, 
there  will  be  foul  and  stormy  weather  before  the  full.  If  she 
be  discoloured  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  stormy  about  the  full ; 
but  if  the  upper  horn  is  thus  aficcted,  about  the  wane. 

20.  If,  on  her  fourth  day,  the  moon  is  clear,  with  her 
horns  sharp,  not  lying  entirely  flat,  nor  standing  quite 
upright,  but  something  between  the  two,  there  is  a  promise 
mostly  of  fair  weather  till  the  next  new  moon. 

21.  If  on  that  day  she  rises  red,  it  portends  wind ;  if  reddish 
or  dark  coloured,  rain  ;  but  neither  of  these  portend  anything 
beyond  the  full. 

22.  An  erect  moon  is  almost  always  threatening  and  un- 
favourable, but  principally  denotes  wind.  If  however  she  ap- 
pear with  blunt  and  shortened  horns,  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  rain. 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the  moon  is  sharp  and  pointed,  the 
other  being  more  blunt,  it  rather  indicates  wind ;  but  if  both 
are  so,  it  denotes  rain. 

241  A  circle  or  halo  round  the  moon  signifies  rain  rather 
than  wind ;  unless  the  moon  stands  erect  within  the  ring,  when 
both  are  portended. 

25.  Circles  round  the  moon  always  foretel  wind  from  the 
side  where  they  break ;  and  a  remarkable  brilliancy  in  any 
part  of  the  circle  denotes  wind  from  that  quarter. 

26.  Double  or  treble  circles  round  the  moon  foreshadow 
rough  and  severe  storms ;  and  much  more  so,  if  these  circles 
are  not  pure  and  entire,  but  spotted  and  broken. 

27.  Full  moons,  with  regard  to  colours  and  halos,  have  per- 
haps the  same  prognostics  as  the  fourth  risings ;  but  the  fulfil- 
ment is  more  immediate  and  not  so  long  deferred. 

28.  The  weather  is  generally  clearer  at  the  full  than  at  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon;  but  in  winter  the  frost  then  is  some- 
times more  intense. 
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29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  suneet^  and  not  dim  but 
luminous,  portends  fair  weather  for  several  days, 

30.  Eclipses  of  the  moon  are  generally  attended  by  wind ; 
eclipses  of  the  sun  by  fair  weather ;  but  neither  of  them  are 
often  accompanied  by  rain. 

31.  Wind  must  be  expected  both  before  and  after  the 
conjunctions  of  all  the  other  planets  with  one  another,  except 
the  sun;  but  fair  weather  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun. 

32.  Rains  and  showers  follow  upon  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades 
and  Hyades,  but  without  wind ;  storms  upon  the  rising  of 
Orion  and  Arcturus. 

33.  Shooting  stars,  as  they  are  termed,  foretel  immediate 
winds  from  the  quarter  whence  they  shot.  But  if  they  shoot 
from  different  or  contrary  quarters,  there  will  be  great  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

34.  When  small  stars,  like  those  called  Ajselli,  are  not 
visible  in  any  part  of  the  sky,  there  will  be  great  storms  and 
rains  within  a  few  days ;  but  if  these  stars  are  only  obscured 
in  places,  and  are  bright  elsewhere,  they  denote  winds  only ; 
but  sooner. 

35.  A  uniform  brightness  in  the  sky  at  the  new  moon  or 
the  fourth  rising  presages  fair  weather  for  many  days.  If 
the  sky  is  uniformly  overcast,  it  denotes  rain ;  if  irregularly 
overcast,  wind  from  the  quarter  where  it  is  overcast.  But 
if  it  suddenly  becomes  overcast  without  cloud  or  fog,  so  as  to 
dull  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  rough  and  serious  storms  are 
imminent. 

36.  An  entire  circle  round  any  planet  or  larger  star  fore- 
bodes rain ;  if  the  circle  be  broken,  there  will  be  wind  from 
the  quarter  where  it  breaks. 

.  37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  continuous  than  the  light- 
ning, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  it  lightens  frequently 
between  the  thunder-claps,  there  will  be  heavy  showers  with 
large  drops. 

38.  Thunder  in  the  morning  denotes  winds;  at  noon, 
showers. 

39.  Rolling  thunder,  which  seems  to  be  passing  on,  fore- 
tels  wind ;  but  sharp  and  interrupted  cracks  denote  storms  both 
of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  Lightning  in  a  clear  sky  signifies  the  approach  of  wind 
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and  rain  from  the  quarter  where  it  lightens ;  but  if  it  lightens 
in  different  parts  of  the  sky,  there  will  be  severe  and  dreadful 
storms. 

41.  If  the  lightning  is  in  the  colder  quarters  of  the  hea- 
ven, as  the  north  and  north-east,  hailstorms  will  follow ;  but  if 
in  the  warmer,  as  the  south  and  west,  there  will  be  showers, 
with  a  sultry  temperature. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  solstice  generally  end 
in  thunderstorms ;  but  if  these  do  not  come,  in  wind  and  rain, 
which  last  for  many  days. 

43.  The  ball  of  fire,  called  Castor  by  the  ancients,  that  ap- 
pears at  sea,  if  it  be  single,  prognosticates  a  severe  storm  (seeing 
it  is  Castor  the  dead  brother),  which  will  be  much  more  severe 
if  the  baU  does  not  adhere  to  the  mast,  but  rolls  or  dances 
about.  But  if  there  are  two  of  them  (that  is,  if  Pollux  the 
living  brother  be  present),  and  that  too  when  the  storm  has 
increased,  it  is  reckoned  a  good  sign.  But  if  there  are  three 
of  them  (that  is,  if  Helen,  the  general  scourge,  arrive),  the 
storm  will  become  more  fearful.  -  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  one 
by  itself  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tempestuous  matter  is 
crude ;  two,  that  it  is  prepared  and  ripened ;  three  or  more, 
that  so  great  a  quantity  is  collected  as  can  hardly  be  dis^ 
persed.* 

44.  If  the  clouds  appear  to  drive  fast  when  there  is  no  wind, 
expect  wind  from  that  quarter  from  which  they  are  driven. 
But  if  they  gather  and  collect  together,  on  the  sun's  approach 
to  that  part,  they  will  begin  to  disperse ;  and  then  if  they 
disperse  towards  the  north  it  prognosticates  wind,  if  towards 
the  south,  rain. 

45.  Black  or  dark  clouds  arising  at  sunset  prognosticate 
rain ;  on  the  same  night,  if  they  rise  in  the  east  opposite  the 
sun;  if  close  to  the  sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  accom- 
panied with  wind. 

46.  If  the  sky  clears  and  the  clouds  commence  to  break 
in  the  quarter  opposite  the  v^ind,  it  will  be  fine ;  but  if  it  clear 
np  to  windward,  it  indicates  nothing,  and  leaves  the  weather 
UQcertun* 

47.  Sometimes  the  clouds  appear  to  be  piled  in  several 
tiers  or  stories,  one  above  the  other  (Gilbert  declares  ^  that  he 

•  Pliny,  H.  37.  »  GUbert,  Phy*.  W.  1 
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has  sometimes  seen  and  observed  five  together),  whereof  the 
lowest  are  always  the  blackest;  though  it  sometimes  appears 
otherwise,  as  the  whiter  most  attract  the  sight.  Two  stories,  if 
thick,  portend  instant  rain  (especially  if  the  lower  one  appear 
overcharged) ;  many  tiers  denote  a  three  days'  rain. 

48.  Fleecy  clouds,  scattered  over  the  sky,  denote  storms ; 
but  clouds  which  rest  upon  one  another  like  scales  or  tiles 
portend  dry  and  fine  weather. 

49.  Feathery  clouds,  like  palm  branches  or  the  fleur-de- 
lis,  denote  immediate  or  coming  showers. 

50.  When  moimtains  and  hills  appear  capped  by  clouds 
that  hang  about  and  embrace  them,  storms  are  imminent. 

51.  Clouds  before  sunset  of  an  amber  or  gold  colour,  and 
with  gilt  fringes  after  the  sun  has  sunk  lower,  foretel  fine 
weather. 

52.  Clay-coloured  and  muddy  clouds  portend  rain  and  wind. 

53.  If  a  little  cloud  suddenly  appear  in  a  clear  sky,  espe- 
cially if  it  come  from  the  west,  or  somewhere  in  the  south, 
there  is  a  storm  brewing. 

54.  If  mists  and  fogs  ascend  and  return  upwards,  they  de- 
note rain ;  and  if  this  take  place  suddenly,  so  that  they  appear 
to  be  sucked  up,  they  foretel  winds ;  but  if  they  fall  and  rest 
in  the  yallies,  it  will  be  fine  weather. 

65.  A  white  loaded  cloud,  called  by  the  ancients  a  white 
tempest^  is  followed  in  summer  by  showers  of  very  small  hail ; 
in  winter,  by  snow. 

56.  A  calm  autunm  portends  a  windy  winter;  a  windy 
winter  a  wet  spring ;  a  wet  spring  a  serene  summer ;  a  serene 
summer  a  windy  autiunn ;  so  that  the  year,  according  to  the 
proverb,'  is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  seasons  are  never 
the  same  two  years  together. 

57.  Fires  burning  paler  than  usual,  and  murmuring  within, 
are  significant  of  storms.  If  the  flame  shoot  in  a  twisting  and 
curling  form,  it  principally  denotes  wind ;  but  fungous  growths 
or  excrescences  on  the  wicks  of  lamps  rather  foreshadow 
rain« 

58.  Coals,  when  they  bum  very  bright,  foretel  wind;  and 
likewise  when  they  quickly  cast  ofi^  and  deposit  their  ashes. 

59.  When  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  harbour  appears  calm, 
and  yet  there  is  a  murmuring  noise  within  it,  although  there 
is  no  swell,  a  wind  is  coming. 
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60.  The  shores  sounding  in  a  calm^  and  the  sea  itself  beating 
with  a  moaning  or  echo  louder  and  clearer  than  usual,  are  signs 
of  wind. 

61.  If  foam,  white  circles  of  froth,  or  bubbles  of  water, 
appear  here  and  there  on  a  calm  and  smooth  sea,  they  prog- 
nosticate wind.  If  these  signs  be  more  striking,  they  denote 
severe  storms, 

62.  Glittering  foam  (called  sea-lungs)  in  a  heavy  sea  fore- 
tell that  the  storm  will  last  for  many  days. 

63.  The  sea  swelling  silently  and  rising  higher  than  usual 
in  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  coming  in  quicker  than  ordinary, 
prognosticates  wind. 

64.  A  sound  from  the  mountains,  an  increasing  murmur  in 
the  woods,  and  likewise  a  kind  of  crashing  noise  in  the  plains, 
portend  winds.  An  extraordinary  noise  in  the  sky,  when  there 
is  no  thunder,  is  principally  due  to  winds. 

65.  Leaves  and  straws  playing  in  the  air  wh6n  no  breeze 
is  felt,  the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  and  feathers  floating 
and  playing  on  the  water,  show  that  winds  are  at  hand. 

66.  Water-fowl  meeting  and  flocking  together,  but  espe- 
cially sea-gulls  and  coots  flying  rapidly  to  shore  from  the  sea 
or  lakes,  particularly  if  they  scream,  and  playing  on  the  dry 
land,  foreshow  wind ;  and  this  is  more  certain  if  they  do  it  in 
the  morning. 

67.  On  the  other  hand,  land  birds,  especially  crows,  when 
they  go  to  the  water,  beat  it  with  their  wings,  throw  it  over 
them  and  scream,  foreshow  storms. 

68.  Divers  and  ducks  prune  their  feathers  before  a  wind ; 
but  geese  seem  to  call  down  the  rain  with  their  importunate 
cackling. 

69.  A  heron,  when  it  soars  high  so  as  sometimes  to  fly 
above  a  low  cloud,  shows  wind;  but  kites  flying  high  show  fair 
weather. 

70.  Havens,  when  they  croak  continuously,  denote  wind; 
but  if  the  croaking  is  interrupted  or  stifled,  or  at  longer  in- 
tervals, they  show  rwn. 

71.  The  whooping  of  an  owl  was  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  betoken  a  change  of  weather,  from  fair  to  wet,  or  from  wet 
to  fair.  But  with  us  an  owl,  when  it  whoops  clearly  and 
freely,  generally  shows  fair  weather,  especially  in  winter. 

71.  If  birds  that  dwell  in  trees    return  eagerly  to  their 
nests,  and  leave  their  feeding  ground  early,  it  is  a  sign  of 
VOL.  V.  o 
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storms ;  but  when  a  heron  stands  melancholy  on  the  sand^  or 
a  raven  stalks  about,  it  only  denotes  rain. 

73.  Dolphins  sporting  in  a  calm  sea  are  thought  to  prog- 
nosticate wind  from  that  quarter  whence  they  come;  but  if 
they  play  in  a  rough  sea,  and  throw  the  water  about,  it  will  be 
fine.  Most  other  kinds  of  fish,  when  they  swim  at  the  top  of 
the  water,  or  sometimes  leap  out  of  it,  foretel  rain. 

74.  Swine  are  so  terrified  and  disturbed  and  discomposed 
when  the  wind  is  getting  up,  that  countrymen  say,  that  this 
animal  alone  sees  the  wind,  and  that  it  must  be  frightful  to 
look  at. 

75.  Spiders  work  hard  and  spin  their  webs  a  little  before 
wind,  as  if  desiring  to  anticipate  it;  for  they  cannot  spin 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow. 

76.  The  ringing  of  bells  is  heard  at  a  greater  distance 
before  rain ;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  unequally,  the 
sound  coming  and  going,  as  we  hear  it  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  perceptibly. 

77.  Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  fact,  that  trefoil  bristles  and 
erects  its  leaves  against  a  storm.^ 

78.  He  likewise  asserts,  that  vessels  containing  eatables 
sometimes  leave  a  sweat  behind  them  in  the  storerooms ;  and 
that  this  is  a  sign  of  fearful  storms. 

Admonition.  Siucc  rain  and  winds  are  made  of  nearly  the  same 
matter,  and  since,  by  reason  of  the  reception  of  the  new- 
made  air  into  the  old,  some  condensation  of  the  air  always 
takes  place  before  wind,  as  is  shown  by  the  moaning  of  the 
shores,  the  high  flight  of  the  heron,  and  other  things ;  and 
since  the  air  is  in  like  manner  condensed  before  rain  (though 
when  the  rain  falls  it  is  afterwards  more  contracted,  when  the 
wind  rises  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  expanded),  it  must  needs 
be  that  nuns  and  winds  have  many  common  prognostics. 
With  reference  to  these  consult  the  Prognostics  of  Bains 
under  their  own  title. 

Imitations  of  Winds, 

Ti  tfil*wlld  ^       If  men  could  only  bring  themselves  not  to  fix  their 

t^'^^^^^'     thoughts  too  intently  on  the  consideration  of  the 

TrMiiition.     subject  bcforc  them,  rejecting  everything  else  as 

irrelevant,  and  not  to  refine  with  endless  and  mostiy  unprofitable 

speculations  thereon,  they  would  never  be  so  dull  as  they  are  wont 

»  Pliny,  xl. 
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to  be,  but  by  a  free  passage  and  transference  of  their  thoughts 
diey  would  find  many  things  at  a  distance  which  near  at  hand 
are  concealed.  And  therefore,  in  the  law  of  nature,  as  well 
as  in  the  civil  law,  we  must  proceed  with  sagacity  of  mind 
to  look  for  like  and  analogous  cases. 

1.  Bellows  ore  with  men  as  the  bags  of  ^olus,  whence  a 
man  may  draw  wind,  according  to  the  proportion  of  man.  The 
passes  and  insterstices  of  mountaina,  and  the  winding  passages 
of  buildings,  are  likewise  nothing  else  than  large  bellows.  Bel- 
lows are  principally  used  for  rousing  a  flame,  or  blowing  the 
organ.  The  principle  is,  that  they  suck  in  the  air  to  prevent 
a  yacnum  (as  the  saying  is),  and  drive  it  out  by  compression. 

2.  Hand-fans  are  IHcewise  used  to  make  a  wind  and  to  pro- 
duce coolness  by  gently  impelling  the  air. 

3.  I  have  already  made  some  observations  on  cooling  rooms 
in  smnmer,  in  my  reply  to  the  9th  article  of  inquiry.  But 
other  and  more  perfect  methods  may  be  devised,  especially  by 
drawing  the  air  in  at  one  part,  and  discharging  it  at  another, 
after  the  manner  of  bellowa  The  present  methods  only  relate 
to  simple  compression. 

4.  Winds  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  excellently  cor- 
respond to  the  winds  of  the  greater  world.  For  they  are  both 
generated  from  moisture  and  alternate  with  it,  as  winds  and 
rains  do;  they  are  likewise  dissipated  and  made  to  perspire 
by  a  strong  heat.  And  hence  we  may  transfer  this  obser- 
Tation  to  the  winds;  namely,  that  they  are  produced  from 
a  matter  which  yields  a  tenacious  vapour,  that  is  not  easQy 
resolved ;  as  beans,  pulse,  and  fruit.  And  this  holds  good  also 
m  the  greater  winds. 

5.  In  distilling  vitriol  and  other  fossils  of  a  flatulent  nature, 
Teiy  large  and  capacious  receivers  are  required ;  as  otherwise 
Aey  would  be  broken. 

6.  The  wind  made  by  the  nitre  mixed  in  gui^powder,  that 
explodes  and  inflates  the  flame,  not  only  imitates  but  exceeds 
all  other  winds,  except  those  in  thimderstorms. 

7.  The  force  of  this  wind  is  compressed  in  machines  made 
by  man,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder  magazines  when  they  blow 
up.  But  whether  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  fired  in  the 
open  air  would  likewise  by  the  commotion  of  the  air  raise  a 
wind  that  would  last  for  many  hours,  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

o  2 
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8«  QuicksUver  contains  a  flatulent  and  expansive  spirit,  so 
that  (as  some  maintun)  it  resembles  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  makes  the  powder  stronger. 
Chemists  also  say  that  gold,  in  certain  preparations  of  it,  makes 
dangerous  explosions,  abnost  like  thunder.  But  of  these  things 
I  have  no  experience. 

A  Major  ObservaHaru 

The  motion  of  winds  is  in  most  respects  seen  in  the  motions 
of  water,  as  in  a  mirror.' 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  the  resemblance  of 
which  we  see  in  inundations  of  the  waters;  both  arising  from 
an  increase  of  quantity. 

Waters  either  descend  from  above  or  spring  from  the  earth ; 
and  so  some  winds  are  driven  from  above,  some  rise  firom 
below. 

Sometimes  there  are  contrary  motions  in  rivers,  the  tide 
flowing  one  way,  the  stream  of  the  river  the  other ;  and  yet 
there  is  only  one  motion,  because  the. course  of  the  tide  pre- 
vails. And  so,  when  contrary  winds  blow,  the  greater  sub- 
dues the  less. 

In  currents  of  the  sea  and  of  some  rivers,  it  sometunes 
happens  that  the  stream  at  tiie  top  of  the  water  moves  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  that  below.  And  so  in  the  air,  when 
contrary  winds  blow*  together,  one  flies  above  the  other. 

There  are  cataracts  of  rdn  confined  in  a  narrow  space ;  so 
are  there  whirlwinds. 

'Waters,  if  disturbed,  have  an  undulating  besides  a  pro* 
gressive  motion;  at  one  time  rising  into  ridges,  at  another 
descending  into  furrows.  And  this  likewise  happens  to  the 
winds,  except  that  they  have  not  the  motion  of  gravity. 

There  are  also  other  resemblances,  which  may  be  observed 
from  the  things  already  inquired. 

Provisional  Rules  respecting  the  Winds. 

TranBWon.  Rulcs  are  either  particular  or  general ;  but  here 
both  kinds  are  provisional.  For  as  yet  I  do  not  pronounce 
certainly  upon  anything.  Particular  rules  may  be  drawn  or 
expressed  from  almost  every  article  ;  certain  general  ones,  but 
pnly  a  few,  I  shall  myself  select,  and  subjoin* 

\  CL  Artotot.  Probtems,  zzvL  d&,  and  MeteoroL  L  13. 
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1.  Wind  is  merely  air  in  motion :  nothing  besides :  air  put  in 
motion  either  by  simple  impulsion^  or  by  the  mixture  of  vapours. 

2.  Winds  arising  from  the  simple  impulsion  of  the  air  are 
produced  in  four  ways ;  namely^  by  the  natural  motion  of  the 
air,  by  the  expansion  of  the  tir  in  the  path  of  the  sun^  by  the 
contraction  of  the  air  from  sudden  cold,  or  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  air  from  external  bodies. 

There  may  also  be  a  fifth  way ;  namely,  by  the  agitation  and 
concussion  of  the  air  from  the  stars ;  but  let  matters  of 
this  kind  be  passed  in  silence  for  the  present,  or  only 
listened  to  witii  suspicion. 

3.  The  principal  cause  of  winds  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
yapours  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  the  aix  newly  created 
from  vapours ;  for  thereby  the  bulk  of  the  air  is  increased  and 
requires  more  room. 

4.  A  small  increase  in  the  quantity  of  air  causes  a  great 
swell  in  every  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  this  new  air 

^from  the  resolution  of  vapours  contributes  more  to  the  motion 
than  to  the  matter ;  but  the  great  body  of  wind  is  composed 
of  the  former  air.  Nor  does  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air 
before  it,  as  if  tiiey  were  separate  bodies ;  but  both  being  mixed 
together  require  greater  room. 

5.  Any  other  concurrent  principle  of  motion,  besides  the 
surcharge  of  the  air,  acts  as  an  accessory  to  strengthen  and 
increase  the  chief  one.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  high 
stormy  winds  seldom  rise  from  the  simple  surcharge  of  the  air. 

6.  There  are  four  accessories  to  the  surcharge  of  the  air ; 
namely,  exhalation  from  below,  precipitation  from  what  is 
called  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  dispersion  from  the  formation 
of  a  cloud,  and  mobility  and  acrimony  of  the  exhalation  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  almost  always  lateral.  That 
created  by  the  simple  surcharge  of  the  air  is  so  from  the  very 
first ;  that  caused  by  exhalations  from  the  earth  or  repercussion 
from  above  becomes  so  soon  after ;  unless  the  eruption,  pre- 
cipitation, or  recoil,  are  extremely  violent 

8.  The  air  will  submit  to  some  compression  before  it  is 
conscious  of  being  overcharged,  and  before  it  impels  the  air 
contiguous  to  it.  This  will  account  for  all  winds  being  some- 
what more  condensed  than  air  at  rest. 

9.  Winds  are  allayed  in  five  ways ;  namely,  by  the  meeting, 
incorporation,  elevation,  transportation,  or  deficiency  of  vapours. 

•  3 
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10.  The  gathering  of  vapoun^  and  in  fact  of  the  air  itself 
into  rain,  is  caused  in  four  ways ;  namely^  by  the  excess  of 
quantity,  or  the  condensation  by  cold,  or  the  compulsion  of 
contrary  winds,  or  the  repercussion  from  obstacles. 

11.  Both  vapours  and  exhalalions  are  the  matter  of  winds. 
Bain  is  never  generated  from  exhalations,  but  winds  most 
frequently  proceed  from  vapours.  There  is  however  tliis  dif- 
ference ;  that  winds  generated  from  vapours  more  easily  incor- 
porate themselves  with  the  pure  air,  are  sooner  calmed,  and 
are  not  so  stubborn  as  those  arising  from  exhalations. 

12.  The  modification  and  different  conditions  of  heat  have 
as  much  to  do  with  the  generation  of  winds,  as  have  the 
quantity  or  conditions  of  matter. 

13.  The  sun's  heat,  in  the  generation  of  winds,  should  have 
just  power  enough  to  raise  them;  neither  so  abundant  as  to 
collect  them  into  rain,  nor  so  scanty  as  entirely  to  scatter  and 
disperse  them. 

14.  Winds  blow   from   the  direction  of   their  nurseries.  * 
When  however  these  nurseries  are  situated  in  different  quar- 
ters, different  winds  generally  blow  together,  till  the  stronger 
either  overpowers  the  weaker,  or  turns  it  into  its  own  current. 

15.  Winds  are  generated  everywhere,  from  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earth  to  the  cold  region  of  the  air ;  but  the  common  winds 
are  generated  close  at  hand,  the  stronger  winds  above. 

16.  Countries  where  the  attendant  winds  are  warm  are  hot- 
ter, and  countries  where  these  winds  are  cool  are  colder,  than 
in  proportion  to  their  climate. 

A  Map  or  Table  of  Human  Requirements  with  reference  to  the 
Winds  ;  or  Desiderata  with  their  Approximations. 

Desideratum.    1.  A  better  method  of  ordering  and  disposing  the 
sails  of  ships,  so  as  to  make  more  way  with  less  wind ;  a  thing 
very  useful  in  shortening  sea  voyages,  and  saving  expense. 
Approximation.   No  approximation  has  been  hitherto  invented 
which  in  practice  should  exactly  correspond  to  this  require- 
ment.    But  for  this  consult  the  major  observations  on  the 
26th  article. 

Dfnderatum.  2.  A  mcthod  of  constructiug  windmills  with  sails,  so 
as  to  grind  more  with  less  wind ;  a  thing  likewise  useful  and 
lucrative. 

Approximation.  Cousult  ou  this  poiut  our  experiments  in  reply 
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to  the  27th  article^  where  the  thing  appears  to  be  almost 
done. 

DtMideraium.  3.  A  method  of  foreknowing  the  risings,  fallings, 
and  times  of  winds ;  a  thing  useful  in  navigation  and  agricul- 
ture, but  especially  so  in  selecting  the  times  for  naval  engage- 
ments. 

ApproximmHon.  Many  things  have  been  remarked  in  the  inquiry 
which  bear  upon  this  subject,  but  especially  the  reply  to  the 
32nd  article.  Now  however  that  the  cause  of  the  winds  is 
explained,  the  more  diligent  observations  of  posterity  (if 
it  shall  care  at  all  about  these  things)  will  discover  more 
certidn  prognostics. 

Daideraium,  4.  A  mcthod  of  prognosticating  and  forming  an 
opinion  upon  other  things  by  means  of  the  winds ;  for  instance, 
whether  in  any  part  of  the  sea  there  are  continents  or  islands, 
or  whether  the  sea  is  open ;  a  thing  of  use  in  new  and  unknown 
navigations. 

Approximation.    The  obscrvatiou  about  the   periodical  winds, 

which  Columbus  appears  to  have  used,  is  an  approximation 

to  this. 

DtMideratmm.     6.  A  mcthod  likcwisc  of  foretelling,  every  year, 

whether  com  and  fruit  will  be  abundant  or  scarce ;   a  thing 

useful  and  lucrative  in  speculative  sales  and  purchases;    of 

which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  case  of  Thales  when  he 

bought  up  the  olives.* 

Approximation.    Somc  obscrvatious  under  the  29th  article  of  in- 
quiry, on  malignant  or  tearing  winds,  and  the  times  when 
they  are  prejudicial,  bear  upon  this  point. 
Daideratym.     6.  A  mcthod  likcwisc  of  forctclling  the  diseases 
and  epidemics  for  every  year ;  a  thing  useful  to  the  reputation 
of  physicians,  if  such  things  could  be  predicted ;  as  also  for  the 
causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  with  some  other  matters  of  busi- 
ness. 

Approximation.  Somc  observatious  on  the  30th  article  of  inquiry 
have  likewise  reference  to  this  question. 

Admonition.     For  prcdictioDs  from  the  winds  concerning  crops, 
fruits,  and  diseases,  consult  the  Histories  of  Agriculture  and 
Medicines. 
Daideratmm.    7.  A  mcthod  of  raisiug  and  allaying  winds. 
Approximation.  Thcrc  are  some  superstitious  and  magical  cere- 

1  Diog.  Lw?rt.  L  26. 
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monies  connected  with  this  subject,  which  do  not  appear 
worthy  to  be  received  into  a  serious  and  exact  natural 
history.  Nor  does  any  approximation  at  present  occur  to 
me.  It  will  however  be  of  service  thereto,  to  inspect  and 
inquire  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of  the  jur ;  to  see  if  there 
be  anjrthing  which,  on  being  communicated  in  a  small  quan* 
tity  to  the  air,  can  excite  and  multiply  the  motion  of  dilatation 
or  contraction  in  the  body  of  the  air.  For  if  this  could  be 
done,  the  raising  and  calming  of  the  winds  would  naturally 
follow ;  like  Pliny's  experiment,  if  it  be  true,  of  throwing 
vinegar  against  the  whirlwind.^  Another  method  might  be, 
by  letting  out  subterranean  winds  wherever  a  great  quantity 
was  collected,  as  is  told  of  the  well  in  Dalmatia.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  these  places  of  confinement. 
Desideratum.  8.  Mcthods  of  performing  many  amusing  and 
wonderful  experiments  by  the  motion  of  the  winds. 

Approximation.  Such  qucstious  I  havc  uo  time  to  consider.  The 
approximation  is  the  common  games  which  depend  on  the 
wind ;  and,  no  question,  many  pleasant  things  of  this  kind, 
both  with  regard  to  sound  and  motion,  may  be  invented. 

«  PJlny,  il.  49. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  motion  of  heavy  and  light  was  distinguished  by  the  an- 
cients under  the  name  of  natural  motion.  For  they  saw  no 
external  efficient,  and  no  apparent  resistance.  Moreover  this 
motion  seemed  to  gain  rapidity  by  its  progress.  To  their  con- 
templation or  rather  discourse  on  this  subject  they  added  by 
way  of  seasoniog  the  mathematical  fancy  that  heavy  bodies  would 
adhere  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  (even  if  a  hole  were  made 
through  it),  together  with  the  scholastic  fiction  of  the  motion 
of  bodies  to  their  own  places.  And  believing  that  by  these 
positions  they  had  settled  the  question,  they  made  no  further 
inquiry,  except  that  there  was  one  of  them  who  inquired  some- 
what more  diligently  concerning  the  centre  of  gravity  in  dif- 
ferent figures,  and  touching  the  things  which  float  on  water. 
Nor  has  one  of  the  moderns  contributed  anything  of  con- 
sequence;' having  only  added  a  few  mechanical  inventions, 
and  even  those  distorted  by  his  demonstrations.  But  to  speak 
direct,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  body  is  afiPected  only  by  a 
body  5  and  that  there  is  no  local  motion  which  is  not  excited 
either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent 
bodies,  or  by  those  contiguous  or  proximate  to  it,  or  at  least 
by  those  which  lie  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  Gilbert 
therefore  has  not  unscientifically  introduced  the  question  of 
magnetic  force,  but  he  has  himself  become  a  magnet ;  that  is, 
he  has  ascribed  too  many  things  to  that  force,  and  built  a  ship 
out  of  a  shell. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND 
ANTIPATHY  OF  THINGS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Strife  and  friendship  in  nature  are  the  spurs  of  motions  and  ^ 
the  keys  of  works.    Hence  are  derived  the  union  and  repulsion 
of  bodies,  the  mixture  and  separation  of  parts,  the  deep  and 
intimate  impressions  of  virtues5  and  that  which  is  termed  the 
junction  of  actives  with  passives;   in  a  word,  the  magnalia 
naturtB,      But  this  part  of  philosophy   concerning  the  sym- 
pathy and  antipathy  of  things,  which  is  also  called  Natural 
Magic,  is  very  corrupt;  and  (as  is  almost  always  the  case), 
there  being  too  little  diligence,  there  has  been  too  much  hope. 
The  effect  of  hope   on  the  mind   of  man  is  very   like  the 
working  of  some  soporific  drugs,  which  not  only  induce  sleep, 
but  fill  it  with  joyous  and  pleasing  dreams.     For  first  it  throws 
the  human  mind  into  a  sleep  by  the  recital  of  specific  properties, 
and  secret  and  heaven-sent  virtues ;  whence  men  are  no  longer 
wakeful  and  eager  in  searching  out  real  causes,  but  are  content 
to  rest  in   such   kinds  of  indolence ;  and  then  it  insinuates 
and  infuses  into  it  innumerable  fimcies,  like  so  many  dreams. 
Men  likewise  in  their  folly  expect  to  become  acquainted  with  . 
nature  from   her  outward  face  and   mask,   and  by  external 
resemblances  to    detect   internal    properties.     Their  practice 
also    is   very  like  their  inquiry.     For   the   rules  of  natural 
magic  are  such,  as  if  men   expected  to  till  the  ground  and 
eat  their  bread  without  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  by  an 
easy  and  indolent  application  of  bodies   to   become  masters 
of  things.     And  they  are  always  talking  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  symjHithy  of  gold  with  quicksilver,  and  a  few  other  things 
of  the  kind,  and  appealing  to  them  as  sureties  to  accredit  other 
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things  which  are  not  bound  by  any  similar  contract  But  God 
has  ordained  that  whatever  is  excellent  shall  be  won  only  bj 
labours  both  in  inquiry  and  working.  For  my  own  part^  in 
unravelling  the  law  of  nature^  and  interpreting  the  relations 
of  things^  I  shall  show  somewhat  more  diligence^  not  giving 
way  to  marvels  and  wonders,  and  yet  not  instituting,  a  narrow 
or  partial  inquiry. 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  SULPHUR,  MERCURY, 
AND  SALT, 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  triad  of  principles  has  been  introduced  by  chemists,  and  as 
a  speculative  doctrine  it  is  the  best  discovery  that  they  have 
made.  The  deepest  philosophers  amongst  them  maintain  the 
elements  to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  ether.  But  these  they 
regard  not  as  the  matter  of  things,  but  as  wombs,  wherein 
specific  seeds  of  things  are  generated,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  womb.  But  instead  of  the  First  Matter  (which  the  school- 
men call  matter  spoiled  and  indifferent),  they  substitute  these 
three  things,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt ;  whereof  all  bodies 
are  compounded  and  mixed.  Their  terms  I  accept,  but  not  their 
opinions,  which  do  not  appear  sound.  It  seems  however  not  to 
sort  iU  with  their  opinion,  that  two  of  these,  namely,  sulphur 
and  mercury  (in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  them),  I  judge  to  be 
the  most  primseval  natures,  the  most  original  configurations  of 
matter,and  among  the  forms  of  the  first  class  almost  the  principal. 
But  these  terms  of  sulphur  and  mercury  may  be  varied,  and 
receive  different  denominations ;  as,  the  oily,  the  watery,  the 
&t,  the  crude,  the  inflammable,  the  non-inflammable,  and  the 
Kke.  For  they  appear  to  be  those  two  enormous  tribes  of 
things  which  occupy  and  penetrate  the  universe.  In  the 
subterranean  world  we  find  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  tTiey  are 
called;  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  we  find  oil  and  water; 
in  pnenmatical  bodies  of  the  lower  order  we  find  air  and  flame  ; 
in  the  celestial  regions  we  find  starry,  body  and  pure  ether. 
But  of  this  last  pair  I  do  not  as  yet  pronounce  decisively, 
though  the  concordance  appears  probable.  With  regard  to 
salt,  the  case  is  different.     For  if  by  salt  they  mean  the  fixed 
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part  of  a  body,  which  does  not  turn  either  into  flame  or  smoke, 
this  belongs  to  the  inquiry  of  matter  fluid  and  matter  determi- 
nate, whereof  I  am  not  now  speaking.  But  if  they  mean  salt  to 
be  taken  in  its  plain  and  literal  signification,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  thing  different  from  sulphur  and  mercury,  seeing 
it  is  a  formation  compounded  from  them  both,  by  means  of  a 
strong  spirit.  For  all  salt  has  some  inflammable  parts ;  and 
some  parts  which  not  only  do  not  conceive  flame,  but  strenu- 
ously shrink  from  and  avoid  it.  However,  since  the  inquiry 
concerning  salt  has  some  connection  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
other  two  things,  and  moreover  is  of  great  use, — seeing  that 
salt  comprises  in  itself  the  nature  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  and 
is  a  rudiment  of  life  itself, — I  have  thought  good  to  admit  it 
likewise  into  this  history  and  inquiry.  But  meanwhile  I  give 
notice  that  I  reserve  the  inquiries  into  those  pneumatical  bodies, 
air,  flame,  the  stars,  and  ether,  for  titles  of  their  own  (as  they 
certainly  merit);  and  that  here  I  only  institute  a  history  of 
sulphur  and  mercury  tangible,  that  is,  either  mineral,  vege- 
table, or  animal. 
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THE  FRAGMENT  OF  A  BACONIAN  BOOK, 


ENTITLED 


THE  ALPHABET  OF  NATURE. 


Whereas  so  many  things  ore  produced  by  the  earth  and 
water^  so  many  things  pass  through  the  air  and  are  received 
by  it,  so  many  things  are  changed  and  dissolved  by  fire,  the 
other  inquiries  would  be  less  clear  and  complete^  if  the  nature 
of  those  common  masses  that  occur  so  often  were  not  well  known 
and  explained.  To  these  I  subjoin  inquiries  concerning  the 
Heavens  and  Meteors^  seeing  that  they  also  are  Greater  Masses, 
and  belonging  to  the  Universal. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-seventh  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
the  Earth ;  denoted  by  t  t  t. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-eighth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Water ;  denoted  by  v  v  v. 

Greater  Masses.  Sixty-ninth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Air ;  denoted  hj  ^(f>(f>. 

Greater  Masses.  Seventieth  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
Fire ;  denoted  hj  XXX* 

Greater  Masses.  Seventy-first  Inquiry,  or  that  concerning 
the  Heavens;  denoted  by  •^•^•^. 

Greater  Masses.  Seventy-second  Inquiry,  or  that  concern- 
ing Meteors ;  denoted  by  q>  co  o>. 

Conditions  of  Beings. 

It  remains  to  inquire  in  this  alphabet  into  the  conditions  of 
Transcendental  Beings,  which  have  little  concern  with  the  body 
of  nature,  but  yet  in  the  method  of  inquiry  which  I  use  will 
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giye  no  small  light  to  the  rest  In  the  first  pkce  therefore 
once,  as  Democritus  has  well  observed^  the  nature  of  thmgs 
is  rich  and  (according  to  him)  infinite  in  the  quantity  of 
matter^  and  the  variety  of  individuala ;  but  so  limited  in  com- 
binations and  species  as  even  to  appear  scanty  and  destitute, 
for  there  are  hardly  enough  species  existing  or  capable  of 
existing  to  make  up  a  thousand  in  number;  and  since  negatives 
attached  to  aflirmatives  are  of  great  use  for  the  information  of 
the  mind ;  we  must  institute  an  inquiry  concerning  Existence 
and  Non-Existence^  which  comes  seventy-third  in  order^  and 
is  marked  by  aaaa. 

Conditions  of  Beings ;   or  concerning  Existence  and  Non- 
Existence ;  denoted  hj  aaacu 

Posdbility  and  Impossibility  are  nothing  else  than  Potentiality 
or  Non-Potentiality  of  Being.  Let  the  seventy-fourth  inquiry 
be  on  this  subject,  and  be  marked  fifffiff. 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Possibility  and  Impossi- 
bility ;  denoted  by  fi  fifi0. 

Much  and  Little,  Bare  and  Common,  are  the  Potentialities  of 
Being  in  Quantity.  Let  the  seventy-fifth  inquiry  be  concern- 
ing them,  and  be  marked  by  7 77 7. 

Conditions  of  Being.  Concerning  Much  and  Little ;  denoted 
by7777. 

Durable  and  Transitory,  Eternal  and  Momentary,  are  Poten- 
tialities of  Being  in  Duration.  Let  the  sevejity-sixth  inquiry 
be  concerning  them,  and  be  marked  SSS8. 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Durable  and  Tlransi- 
tory;  denoted  by  SSS& 

Natural  and  Unnatural  are  Potentialities, of  Being,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  course  of  nature,  or  according  to  deviations  from 
it  Let  the  seventy-seventh  inquiry,  marked  s8n,  be  con* 
ceming  them. 

Conditions  of  Beings.    Concerning  Natural  and  Unnatural; 
denoted  by  estt. 

Natural  and  Artificial  are  Potentialities  of  Being,  without 
VOL.  v.  P 
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or  by  means  of  human  assistance.    Let  the  seventy-eighth 
inquiry,  marked  ^^^^he  concerning  them* 

Conditions  of  Beings.     Concerning  Natural  and  Artificial; 
denoted  by  f  f  f  (;i 

Examples  in  explanation  of  the  order  of  the  alphabet  are 
not  adjoined,  because  the  inquiries  themselves  contain  whole 
osts  of  examples. 

The  titles  by  which  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  arranged 
should  by  no  means  have  such  authority  as  to  be  received  for 
true  and  fixed  divisions  of  things.  For  this  would  be  to 
profess  that  we  know  the  things  which  we  inquire;  mnoe  no 
one  can  divide  things  truly  who  has  not  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  nature.  Let  it  be  enough  if  the  titles  are  convenient  for 
the  course  of  inquiry,  which  is  our  present  business. 

THE  BXTLE  OT  THE  ALPHABET. 

The  alphabet  is  constructed  and  Erected  in  this  mannef. 
The  history  and  experiments  occupy  the  first  place.  These,  if 
they  represent  an  enumeration  and  series  of  particular  things, 
are  set  down  in  tables ;  otherwise  they  are  taken  separately. 

But  since  history  and  experiments  are  very  often  deficient, 
especially  those  light-giving  and  crucial  instances  which  serve 
to  satisfy  the  understanding  as  to  the  true  causes  of  things ; 
some  injunctions  are  given  touching  new  experiments,  which 
form  a  kind  of  Designed  History.  For  what  other  course  is 
open  to  us  who  are  just  entering  on  the  path? 

In  the  case  of  any  more  subtle  experiment,  the  method  which 
I  have  employed  is  explained ;  for  there  may  be  a  mistake,  and 
it  may  stimulate  others  to  devise  better  and  more  exact 
methods. 

Admonitions  and  cautions  are  likewise  interspersed  respect- 
ing the  fallacies  of  things,  and  the  errors  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  discovery.  I  attach  also  my  own  observations 
on  the  history  and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  na- 
ture may  be  in  the  more  forwardness. 

Bules  and  Luperfeet  Axioms,  such  as  occur  to  me  m  the 
course  of  inquiry  (for  I  do  not  pronounce  upon  anytiiing),  I 
set  down  and  prescribe,  but  only  provisionally.  For  they  are 
useful  if  not  altogether  true. 
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Lastly,  I  sometimes  make  attempts  at  interpretation,  though 
of  a  very  humble  nature,  and  no  way  worthy  in  my  esti- 
mation to  be  honoured  with  that  name.  For  what  need  have 
I  of  pride  or  imposture,  seeing  that  I  so  often  declare  that 
we  are  not  furnished  with  so  much  history  and  experiments  as 
we  want,  and  that  without  these  the  interpretation  of  nature 
cannot  be  accomplished ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  enough  for 
me  if  I  do  my  part  in  setting  the  thing  on  foot  ? 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  order,  some  introductions  to 
the  inquiries  are  submitted  by  way  of  prefaces.  Likewise,  lest 
the  inquiries  should  be  too  abrupt,  transitional  paragraphs  and 
links  are  inserted. 

For  use,  some  reminders  concerning  practice  are  suggested. 

To  rouse  human  industry,  a  list  of  desiderata,  with  their 
approximations,  is  proposed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  sometimes  the  inquiries  are  so  mixed 
up  with  one  another  that  some  of  the  things  inquired  fall  under 
d^erent  titles.  But  my  method  shall  be,  as  £ur  as  possible,  to 
avoid  the  weariness  of  repetitions  and  the  inconveniences  of 
rejections ;  yet  (when  it  is  necessary)  ever  to  hold  these  as  no- 
thing in  comparison  to  clearness  of  explanation  in  an  argument 
of  such  obscurity. 

Such  then  is  the  rule  and  plan  of  the  alphabet.  May  God 
the  Maker,  the  Preserver,  the  Renewer  of  the  universe,  of  his 
love  and  compassion  to  man  protect  and  guide  this  work,  both 
iQ  its  ascent  to  His  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  good  of  man, 
through  His  only  Son,  God  with  us. 
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FOUNDATION  OF  PHILOSOPHY; 
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TO  THE  PEESENT  AND  FUTURE  AGES, 

GREETING. 

Although  in  my  six  monthly  designations  I  placed  the  His- 
tory of  Life  and  Death  last  in  order ;  yet  the  extreme  profit 
and  importance  of  the  subject,  wherein  even  the  slightest  loss 
of  time  should  be  accounted  precious,  has  decided  me  to  make 
an  anticipation,  and  advance  it  into  the  second  place.  For  it  is 
my  hope  and  desire  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  common  good ; 
that  through  it  the  higher  phyricians  will  somewhat  raise  their 
thoughts,  and  not  devote  all  their  time  to  common  cures,  nor  be 
honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  that  they  will  become  the 
instruments  and  dispensers  of  Grod's  power  and  mercy  in  pro- 
lon^ng  and  renewing  the  life  of  man,  the  rather  because  it  is 
effected  by  safe,  convenient,  and  civil,  though  hitherto  unat- 
tempted  methods.  For  although  we  Christians  ever  aspire  and 
pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  yet  meanwhile  it  will  be  a  mark 
of  God's  favour  if  in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world,  these  our  shoes  and  garments  (I  mean  our  frail 
bodies)  are  as  little  worn  out  as  possible. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


That  ^*  Life  ia  short  and  Art  long  "  ia  an  old  proverb  and  com- 
plaint. It  appears  therefore  to  foUow  naturally  that  I  who  am 
earnestly  labouring  for  the  perfection  of  arts  should  take  thought 
also,  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  Author  of  Life  and  Truths 
about  the  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of  man.  For  though  the 
life  of  man  is  only  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows^ 
and  they  who  aspire  to  eternity  set  little  value  on  life ;  yet  even 
we  Christians  should  not  despise  the  continuance  of  works  of 
charity.  Besides^  the  beloved  disciple  survived  the  rest^  and 
many  of  the  Fathers^  especially  holy  monks  and  hermits^  were 
long-lived ;  so  that  this  blessing  (so  often  repeated  in  the  old 
kw)  appears  to  have  been  less  withdrawn  after  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  than  other  earthly  blessings.  But  to  regard  this  as 
the  greatest  blessing  is  natural ;  how  to  secure  it  is  a  difficult 
inquiry  ;  and  the  more  difficult  because  it  has  been  corrupted 
by  false  opinions  and  vain  reports.  For  botii  the  common 
phiases  of  physicians  concerning  Radical  Moisture  and  Natural 
Heat  are  deceptive,  and  the  extravagant  praises  of  chemical 
medicines  only  raise  men's  hopes  to  disappoint  tiiem. 

The  present  inquiry  is  not  instituted  for  deaths  from  suf- 
focation, putrefaction,  and  divers  diseases,  which  belong  to  the 
history  of  medicine ;  but  only  for  that  death  which  proceeds 
from  bodily  decay  and  the  atrophy  of  old  age.  To  inquire 
however  concerning  tiie  last  step  of  death  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  life,  which  may  happen  so  many  ways  both  external 
and  internal  (yet  all  which  meet  as  it  were  in  a  common 
porch  before  they  come  to  the  point  of  death),  is  in  my  judg- 
ment pertinent  to  this  inquiry ;  but  I  will  reserve  it  till  the 
end. 
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Whatever  can  be  rtjpaired  gradually  without  destroying  die 
original  whole  is,  like  the  vestal  fire,  potentially  eternal. 
When  therefore  physicians  and  philosophers  observed  that 
animals  were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired  and  refreshed, 
but  that  this  was  only  for  a  time,  as  old  age  soon  came  on  and 
was  speedily  followed  by  dissolution ;  they  looked  for  death  in 
something  that  could  not  be  properly  repaired,  imagining  that 
there  was  some  primitive  and  radical  moisture  which  was  not 
really  repaired,but  which  even  from  childhood  received  a  kindot 
spurious  addition  and  no  true  repair;  and  that  with  time  this 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  at  last  it  ended  in  none  at  alL 
But  these  opinions  are  very  frivolous  and  ignorant.  For  in  the 
time  of  growth  and  youth  all  the  parts  of  animals  are  repaired 
entirely;  nay,  for  a  time  they  are  increased  in  quantity  and  bet- 
tered in  quality,  so  that  the  matter  whereby  they  are  repured 
would  be  eternal,  if  the  manner  of  repairing  them  did  not  fail. 
The  real  truth  is  this.  In  declining  age  repair  takes  place  very 
unequally,  some  parts  being  repaired  successfully  enough,  others 
with  difficulty  and  for  the  worse ;  so  that  from  this  time  the 
human  body  begins  to  suffer  that  torture  of  Mezentius,  where- 
by the  living  die  in  the  embraces  of  the  dead,  and  the  parts 
that  are  easily  repaired,  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the 
parts  hardly  reparable,  begin  to  decay.  For  even  after  the 
decline  of  age  the  spirit,  blood,  fiesh,  and  fat  are  still  easily 
repaired,  when  the  drier  or  more  porous  parts,  as  the  mem- 
branes, tunicles,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  moat 
of  the  bowels,  and  nearly  all  the  organic  parts  are  repaired 
with  difficulty  and  loss.  Now  these  parts  when  they  ought  to 
perform  their  office  of  repairing  the  other  reparable  parts,  being 
impaired  in  their  powers  and  activity,  are  no  longer  equal  to 
their  proper  functions;  and  hence  it  results  that  very  soon 
the  whole  tends  to  dissolution,  and  those  very  part«,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  most  capable  of  repair,  are  yet  through 
the  failure  of  the  organs  of  repair  no  longer  able  to  be  simi- 
larly repairedi  but  decay,  and  in  the  end  totally  faiL  The 
cause  of  the  termination  is  this ;  the  spirit  which  like  a  gentle 
flame  is  ever  preying  on  the  body,  and  the  external  (ur  which 
likewise  sucks  and  dries  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  spirit,  do 
in  the  end  destroy  the  workshop  of  the  body  with  its  machines 
and  organs,  and  make  them  incapable  of  performing  the  work 
of  repair.    Such  then  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  which 
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deserve  to  be  well  and  carefully  considered.     For  how  can  a 
man,  who  knows  not  the  ways  of  nature,  meet  and  turn  her  ? 

There  are  therefore  two  subjects  of  inquiry ;  the  one,  the 
oonsunption  or  depredation  of  the  human  body ;  the  other,  the 
repair  or  refreshment  thereof;  with  a  view  to  the  restraining 
of  the  one  (as  far  as  may  be),  and  the  strengthening  and 
comforting  the  other.  The  first  of  these  pertains  prin- 
dpally  to  the  spirits  and  external  air,  which  cause  the  depre- 
dation; the  second  to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation, 
which  supplies  the  renoTafion.  With  regard  to  the  first  part 
of  the  inquiry,  touching  consumption,  it  has  many  things  in 
common  with  bodies  inanimate.  For  whatever  the  native  spirit 
(which  exists  in  all  tangible  bodies  whether  with  or  without 
life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air  do  to  bodies  inanimate, 
the  same  they  try  to  do  to  bodies  animate,  though  the  pre- 
sence of  the  vital  spirit  in  part  disturbs  and  restrains  these 
operations,  and  in  part  intensifies  and  increases  them  exceed- 
ingly. For  it  is  very  evident  that  many  inanimate  bodies  can 
last  a  very  long  time  without  repair,  but  animate  bodies  with- 
out aliment  and  repair  at  once  collapse  and  die  out  like  fire. 
The  inquiry  therefore  should  be  twofold;  regarding  first  the 
body  of  man  as  a  thing  inanimate  and  unrepaired  by  nourish- 
ment; and  secondly  as  a  thing  animate  and  nourished.  And 
with  these  prefeitory  remarks  I  now  pass  on  to  the  Topics  of 
Inquiry. 
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PABTICULAB  TOPICS 

OE 

ArHcles  of  Inquiry  coneeming  Life  and  Death. 

1.  Inquire  into  the  Nature  of  Durable  and  Non-Durable 
inanimate  bodies^  and  likewise  in  Vegetables ;  not  in  a 
fiiU  and  regular  inquiry^  but  briefly,  summarily,  and  as 
it  were  only  by  the  way. 

2«  Inquire  more  carefully  touching  the  desiccation,  arelkction, 
and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate  and  vegetable ;  of 
the  ways  and  processes  whereby  they  are  effected,  and 
withal  the  methods  whereby  they  are  prevented  and 
retarded,  and  bodies  are  preserved  in  their  own  state. 
Also  inquire  touching  the  inteneration,  softening,  and 
renewal  of  bodies,  after  they  have  once  commenced  to 
become  dry. 

Neither  however  need  this  inquiry  be  perfect  or  exact;  as 
these  things  should  be  drawn  from  the  proper  title  of  Nature 
Durable;  and  as  they  are  not  the  principal  questions  in  the 
present  inquiry,  but  only  shed  a  light  on  the  prolongation  and 
restoration  of  life  in  animals ;  wherein,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  the  same  things  generally  happen,  though  in  their  own 
manner.  From  the  inquiry  concerning  inanimate  and  vegetable 
bodies  pass  on  to  the  inquiry  of  animals,  not  including  man. 

3.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in  animals, 

with  the  proper  circumstances  which  seem  to  contribute 
to  either  of  them. 

4.  Since  the  duration  of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one 

in  their  simple  identity,  the  other  by  repair ;  whereof 
the  former  takes  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate,  the 
latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and  is  per- 
formed by  alimentation ;  inquire  likewise  touching  ali- 
mentation, with  its  ways  and  process ;  yet  this  not  ac- 
curately (for  it  belongs  to  the  titles  of  Assimilation  and 
Alimentation)  but  as  before,  in  passing  only. 
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From  the  rnquirj  concerning  animals  and  things  supported 
by  nourishment  pass  on  to  that  concerning  man.  And  having 
now  come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquiry,  that  inquiry 
should  be  more  accurate  and  complete  on  all  points. 

5.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives,  ac- 

cording to  the  times,  coimtries,  climates,  and  places  in 
which  they  were  bom  and  lived. 

6.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives,  ac- 

cording to  their  parentage  and  family  (as  if  it  were  a 
thing  hereditary) ;  and  likewise  according  to  their  com- 
plexion, constitution,  habit  of  body,  stature,  manners 
and  time  of  growth,  and  the  make  and  structure  of  their 
limbs. 

7.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  the  times  of  their  nativity ;  but  so  as  to  omit 
for  the  present  all  astrological  and  horoscopical  observa^ 
tions.  Admit  only  the  common  and  manifest  observa^ 
tions  (if  there  be  any) ;  as,  whether  the  birth  took 
place  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  or  10th  month,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  into  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  their  food,  diet,  manner  of  living,  exercise, 
and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the  air  in  which  they 
live  and  dwell,  I  consider  that  ought  to  be  inquired 
imder  the  former  article  concerning  their  places  of 
abode. 

9.  Inquire  inAo  the  length  and  shortness  of  men's  lives  ac- 

cording to  their  studies,  kinds  of  life,  affections  of  the 
mind,  and  various  accidents. 

10.  Inquire  separately  into  the  medicines  which  are  supposed 
to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  into  the  signs  and  prognostics  of  a  long  and 
short  life ;  not  into  those  which  betoken  that  death  is 
dose  at  hand  (for  they  belong  to  the  history  of  medicine) ; 
but  into  those  which  appear  and  are  observed  even  in 
health,  whether  taken  from  physiognomy  or  otherwise. 

So  fiur  the  inquiry  touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life 
IS  instituted  in  an  unscientific  and  confused  manner ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  add  a  systematic  inquiry,  bearing  on  practice 
by  means  of  Intentions ;  which  are  of  tiiree  kinds.     Their  more 
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particular  distributions  I  will  set  forih  when  I  come  to  the  In- 
quiry itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are ;  the  prevention 
of  consumption ;  the  perfection  of  repair^  and  the  renovation  of 
that  which  is  old. 

12.  Inquire  into  the  tilings  which  preserve  and  exempt  the 
body  of  man  from  arefaction  and  consumption^  or  at 
least  which  check  and  retard  the  tendency  thereto. 

13.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  belong  to  tiie  general  pro- 
cess of  alimentation  (whereby  the  body  of  man  is  re- 
pured),  that  it  may  be  good  and  with  as  littie  loss  as 
possible. 

14.  Inquire  into  the  things  which  dear  away  the  old  matter 
and  supply  new;  and  likewise  those  which  soften 
and  moisten  the  parts  that  have  become  hard  and  dry. 

But  since  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  tiie  ways  to  deaths  un- 
less the  seat  and  house  (or  rather  cave)  of  death  be  first  ex- 
amined and  discovered;  of  this  too  should  inquiry  be  made; 
not  however  of  every  kind  of  deaths  but  of  such  only  as  are 
caused^  not  by  violence,  but  by  privation  and  want.  For  these 
alone  relate  to  the  decay  of  tiie  body  from  age. 

16.  Inquire  into  the  point  of  death  and  the  porches  which 
on  all  sides  lead  to  it ;  provided  it  be  caused  by  want 
and  not  by  violence. 

Lastly,  since  it  is  convenient  to  know  tiie  character  and  form 
of  old  age;  which  will  be  done  best  by  making  a  careful  col- 
lection of  all  the  differences  in  the  state  and  functions  of  the 
body  between  youth  and  old  age^  tiiat  by  them  you  may  see 
what  it  is  that  branches  out  into  so  many  effects;  do  not  omit 
tiiis  inquiry. 

16.  Inquire  carefully  into  the  differences  of  the  state  and 
faculties  of  tiie  body  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  see 
whetiier  there  be  anything  that  remains  unimpaired  in 
old  age. 

NATUBE  DURABLE. 

The  History. 

^^th^fl!?^        1.  Metals  last  so  long  tiiat  men  cannot  observe 
qirfrjl'  **^ '""     the  period  of  their  durati<m.    And  even  wh^i  they 
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do  dissolve  from  age,  they  diseolve  into  mst,  not  through  per- 
spiration.    Gold  however  is  affected  neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  a  moist  tod  fluid  body  and  easily 
made  volatile  by  fire,  yet  (as  far  as  we  know)  neither  decays 
nor  collects  rust  by  age  alone  without  fire. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  kinds,  and  many  other  fossils 
are  exceedingly  durable,  even  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
much  more  so  when  buried  in  the  earth.  But  yet  they  collect 
a  kind  of  nitre  which  acts  as  rust  upon  them.  Precious  stones 
and  crystals  last  even  longer  than  metals,  but  after  a  length  of 
time  they  lose  somewhat  of  their  brilliancy. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  facing  the  north  decay  sooner 
than  those  which  face  the  south,  as  may  be  seen  in  obelisks, 
churches,  and  other  buildings.  But  iron  on  the  contrary  rusts 
sooner  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side,  as  is  shewn  on  the 
iron  bars  or  grating  of  windows.  And  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  this,  seeing  that  in  all  putrefactions  (and  rust  is  one)  mois- 
ture accelerates  dissolution,  as  dryness  does  in  simple  arefao- 
tion. 

5.  Vegetables  when  cut  down  and  no  longer  growing,  as  the 
stems  or  trunks  of  the  harder  trees  and  the  limber  manufac- 
tured from  them,  last  for  some  ages.  But  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  parts  of  the  trunk.  Some,  like  the  elder,  are 
fistulous,  with  a  soft  pith  in  the  middle,  and  a  harder  exterior ; 
but  in  solid  trees  like  the  oak,  the  interior  part  (which  is 
called  the  heart  of  the  tree)  is  more  durable. 

6.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  even  the  stalks  of  plants  are  of 
short  duration,  and  unless  they  putrefy,  turn  into  dust  and 
ashes ;  but  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  animals  last  long,  as  may  be  seen  in  charnel- 
houses  where  they  are  stored.  Horns  also  and  teeth  are  very 
durable,  as  is  seen  in  ivory,  and  the  teeth  of  the  sea-horse. 

8.  Skins  and  hides  are  very  durable,  as  appears  from  old  * 
parchment  books.    Paper  likewise  lasts  for  many  ages,  though 
less  durable  than  parclunent 

9.  Things  which  have  passed  through  the  fire,  like  glass  or 
bricks,  become  very  durable.  Flesh  and  fruit  also  last  longer 
in  a  cooked  than  in  a  raw  state.  And  this  is  not  only  because 
the  preparation  in  the  fire  prevents  putrefaction ;  but  also  be- 
cause, when  the  watery  humour  is  discharged,  the  oily  humour 
can  support  itself  longer. 
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10.  Of  all  liquids,  water  evaporates  the  quickest,  oil  the 
slowest ;  as  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  liquids  themselves, 
but  also  in  their  compounds.  For  if  paper  be  moistened  with 
water  so  as  to  acquire  some  transparency,  yet  it  will  soon  lose 
it  again  and  turn  white,  by  reason  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand  if  the  paper  be  dipped  in  oil,  the 
transparency  lasts  for  a  long  time,  because  of  the  slow  evapo- 
ration of  the  oil.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  forgers  lay  oiled 
paper  on  an  autograph,  by  means  of  which  they  attempt  to 
draw  the  lines. 

11.  All  gums  last  a  very  long  time ;  as  do  wax  and  honey. 

12.  But  the  equality  or  inequality  of  the  accidental  condi- 
tions of  bodies  contributes  as  much  as  the  things  themselves  to 
their  duration  and  dissolution.  Thus  timber,  stones,  and  other 
bodies  last  longer,  if  always  in  the  air  or  always  in  the  water, 
than  if  they  be  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry.  Stones  dug 
out  of  the  earth  and  placed  in  buildings  last  longer,  if  they  lie 
in  the  same  direction  and  point  to  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heaven  as  they  did  in  tiie  quarry.  This  happens  likewise  in 
the  removal  and  transplantation  of  plants. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  Let  it  be  assumed,  as  is  most  certain,  that  all  tangible 
bodies  contain  a  spirit  or  pnemnatic  body  concealed  and  en- 
veloped in  tiie  tangible  parts ;  tiiat  by  this  spirit  all  dissolution 
and  consumption  is  commenced;  it  follows  that  the  antidote 
against  them  is  the  detention  of  this  spirit. 

2.  This  spirit  is  detained  in  two  ways;  eitiier  by  a  close 
confinement,  as  in  a  prison,  or  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  detention. 
This  continuance  is  likewise  invited  in  two  ways;  namely,  if 
the  spirit  itself  be  not  very  impetuous  or  pungent,  and  if  more- 
over it  be  not  much  excited  by  the  external  air  to  come  forth. 
Therefore  there  are  two  durable  substances;  namely,  the 
Hard  .and  the  Oily;  whereof  the  former  binds  down  the  spirit, 
the  latter  partly  soothes  it,  and  partiy  is  of  that  nature  that  it 
is  less  acted  upon  by  the  air;  for  air  is  of  the  same  substance 
as  water,  and  flame  as  oil.  So  much  therefore  touching  nature 
durable  and  non-durable  in  inanimate  subjects. 
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The  History. 

13.  Herbs  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  colder  sort^  as  lettuce, 
purslane,  wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  corn,  are  annual,  and  perish 
yearly,  both  in  root  and  stalk.  Yet  there  are  likewise  some 
cold  plants  that  will  last  three  or  four  years,  as  the  violet, 
strawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel ;  but  borage  and  bu- 
gloss,  although  they  seem  so  like  alive,  differ  in  death;  for 
the  borage  is  an  annual,  the  bugloss  longer  lived. 

14.  But  most  hot  plants  bear  age  and  years  better;  as 
hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot-marjoram,  balm,  wormwood,  ger- 
mander, sage,  and  the  like.  Fennel  dies  in  the  stalk,  but 
springs  again  from  the  root.  Basil  and  sweet  marjoram  stand 
age  better  than  cold ;  for  if  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  and 
well  sheltered  spot  they  will  live  more  than  one  year.  A 
knot  or  figure  of  hyssop  (such  as  they  have  in  gardens  for  orna- 
ment), clipped  twice  a  year,  has  been  known  to  last  for  forty 
years. 

15.  Shrubs  and  bushes  live  for  sixty  years ;  some  even  twice 
as  long.  A  vine  may  continue  to  bear  at  sixty.  Brosemary 
also  in  a  favourable  situation  will  live  for  sixty  years ;  ever- 
green thorn,  and  ivy  for  more  than  a  hundred.  The  age  of 
the  bramble  is  not  observable,  since  by  bowing  its  head  to 
the  ground  it  strikes  new  roots,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

16.  Of  the  larger  trees  the  longest  lived  are  the  oak,  the 
holm-oaik,  the  mountain  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  chesnut, 
the  plane,  the  fig,  the  lotus,  the  wild  olive,  the  olive,  the  palm, 
and  the  mulberry.  Of  these,  some  come  to  the  age  of  eight 
hundred  years,  and  the  most  short-lived  reach  two  hundred. 

17.  Fragrant  and  resinous  trees  are  in  their  wood  or  tim- 
W  even  more  durable  than  those  just  mentioned ;  but  they 
are  not  so  long-lived.  Such  are  the  cypress,  fir,  pine,  box, 
and  juniper;  but  the  cedar,  being  assisted  by  its  enormous 
bulk,  almost  equals  the  former  in  age. 

18.  The  ash,  lively  and  rapid  in  its  growth,  lasts  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  a  little  more ;  as  sometimes  also  do  the  birch, 
maple,  and  service  tree ;  but  the  poplar,  lime,  willow,  and  that 
which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut,  are  not  so  long-lived. 

19.  The  apple,  pear,  plum,  pomegranate,  citron,  lemon, 
medlar,  cornel,  and  cherry,  sometimes  reach  their  fiftieth  or 

VOL.   V.  Q 
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sixtieth  year ;  especially  if  from  time  to  time  they  are  cleared 
of  the  moss  that  covers  some  of  them. 

20.  In  general^  the  size  of  a  tree  and  the  hardness  of  its 
timber  have  (if  there  be  nothing  adverse  in  other  respects)  some 
connection  with  their  length  of  life.  Trees  likewise  that  bear 
mast  or  nuts  are  generally  more  long-lived  than  those  that  bear 
fruit  or  berries.  Trees  which  come  into  leaf  and  shed  their 
leaves  late  last  longer  than  those  that  are  early  either  in  fruit 
or  leaf.  Wild  trees  live  longer  than  orchard  trees;  and  in 
the  same  kind  trees  that  have  an  acid  fruit  are  longer-lived 
than  those  with  a  sweet  one. 

A  Major  Observatioru 
Aristotle  has  noted  well  the  distinction  between  plants  and 
animals^  as  regards  alimentation  and  renovation,  namely,  that 
the  bodies  of  animals  are  confined  within  their  own  bounds ; 
and  that  after  they  have  come  to  their  full  growth,  they 
are  continued  and  preserved  by  nourishment,  but  put  forth 
nothing  new  except  hair  and  nails,  which  are  regarded  as 
excretions;  so  that  of  necessity  the  juices  of  animals  must 
soon  grow  old ;  whereas  in  trees,  which  from  time  to  time  put 
out  new  branches,  new  shoots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it 
happens  that  these  parts  are  always  fresh,  and  untouched  by 
age.'  But  since  everything  fresh  and  young  draws  in  nourish- 
ment with  more  strength  and  vigour  than  that  which  has 
commenced  to  fade,  it  happens  withal  that  the  trunk,  through 
which  the  sap  passes  to  the  boughs,  is  itself  moistened  and 
refreshed  in  the  passage  by  a  richer  and  more  abundant  ali- 
ment. And  this  is  further  shown  (though  it  was  not  observed 
by  Aristotle,  who  likewise  has  not  so  clearly  expressed  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,)  by  this ;  that  in  hedges,  copses, 
and  pollards,  the  cutting  off  of  the  branches  or  suckers 
strengthens  the  stem  or  trunk  and  makes  it  longer-lived. 

desiccation;     the     prevention    op.    DESICCATION;     AND 
THE  INTENEBATION  OF  THAT  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  DKIED. 

The  History. 

^bJ^l?***         !•  ^P^  ^^^d  intense  heat  dry  some  things,  but 
Art^eorin-     ^^^  othcrs.     "In  one  and  the  same  fire,  day 

>  Ariatot  De  Long,  et  Brevit  Vit»,  c.  S. 
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growB  hard  and  wax  melts."  ^  Heat  dries  the  earthy  stones, 
wood,  cloth,  skins,  and  all  bodies  that  cannot  be  melted.  It 
melts  metals,  wax,  gums,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

2.  But  if  the  fire  be  very  strong  it  will  in  the  end  dry  up 
even  the  things  which  it  has  melted*  For  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  gold,  having  lost  their  volatile  part  in  a  strong  fire^ 
become  lighter  and  more  brittle ;  and  oily  and  fat  substances 
become  burnt,  scorched,  dried  up,  and  crusted. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  mi^nifestly  dries,  but  never  melts. 
Thus  roads  and  the  soil  when  moistened  by  rain  are  dried; 
washed  linen  exposed  to  the  air  is  dried;  herbs,  leaves,  an4 
flowers  are  dried  in  the  shade.  But  the  air  acts  much  quicker 
either  when  brightened  by  the  sun's  rays  (if  only  it  does  n(4 
produce  putrefaction),  or  when  stirred  by  a  gale  of  wind,  and 
in  thorough  draughts. 

4.  Age  dries  most,  but  slowest  oi  all  things;  as  is  the  case 
in  all  bodies^  which  (if  putrefaction  does  not  intervene)  bfHSome 
dry  with  age.  Not  however  that  age  is  anythmg  pf  itself 
(seeing  it  is  odiy  a  measure  of  time),  but  the  effect  is  i»x)duced 
by  the  innate  spirit  o£  the  body,  which  sucks  out  the  moisture 
of  the  body,  and  flies  out  witli  it ;  and  by  the  external  air, 
which  multiplies  itself  upon  the  innate  spirits  a|^  juioes  of  the 
body,  and  preys  upon  them. 

5.  Cold  has  of  all  things  the  greatest  property  of  drying ; 
for  dryness  cannot  take  place  without  contraction,  and  this  is 
the  peculiar  work  of  cold.  Bujt  since  men  have  a  very  powers 
fill  heat  in  fire,  but  a  very  feeble  degree  of  cold  {for  there 
is  nothing  besides  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  ice  and  snow^ 
or  nitre);  the  desiccations  of  cold  are  weak  and  easily  dis- 
solved. Yet  still  we  see  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more 
dried  by  frost  and  March  winds  than  by  the  sun ;  for  the  same 
wind  that  sucks  up  the  moisture  strikes  the  ground  with  cold. 

6.  Smoke  from  the  fire  has  a  drying  power,  as  is  shown  in 
bacon  and  ox-tongues  hung  up  in  chimnies.  And  so  fumiga- 
tions of  olibanum,  lign  aloes,  and  the  like,  dry  the  brain  and 
cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  by  a  soQiewhat  longer  process,  dries  not  only  the 
outride  but  the  inside  also;  as  in  salt  flesh  or  fish,  which  by  a 
loDg  salting  are  manifestly  hardened  within. 

>  yil«i]»Edog.9li].80.: 

^  Limos  ut  hlc  duresdt,  et  luec  ut  cera  Uqaeacit 
Uno  eodemque  Ignc,** 
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8.  Hot  gams  applied  to  the  skin  dry  and  wrinkle  it;  as 
likewise  do  some  astringent  waters. 

9.  Strong  spirit  of  wine  dries  as  well  as  fire ;  so  aa  to  blanch 
the  white  of  an  egg  put  into  it,  and  to  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry,  like  sponges,  by  sucking  up  the  moisture; 
as  is  seen  in  the  powder  thrown  on  ink  after  writing.  The 
polished  surface  likewise  and  closeness  of  the  body  (which 
does  not  permit  the  vapour  of  moisture  to  enter  through  the 
pores)  accidentally  dries  it  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  as  is  seen 
in  precious  stones,  looking-glasses,  and  sword-blades,  which, 
if  you  breathe  upon  them,  appear  at  first  covered  with  a  vapour, 
though  it  soon  disperses  like  a  little  cloud.  And  so  much  for 
desiccation. 

11.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  at  the  present  day, 
they  make  use  of  cellars  as  granaries  to  keep  wheat  and  other 
grain.  A  covering  of  straw  of  some  depth  is  laid  on  the  floor 
below  and  round  the  grain,  to  keep  off  and  absorb  the  moisture 
of  the  cellar ;  by  which  means  the  grain  is  preserved  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  not  only  from  rotting,  but  (what  pertains  more 
to  the  present  inquiry)  in  such  a  state  of  freshness  as  to  make 
excellent  bread.  The  same  custom  is  said  to  have  prevailed 
in  Cappadocia,  Thrace,  and  some  parts  of  Spain.  ^ 

12.  The  situation  of  granaries  at  the  tops  of  houses,  with 
windows  to  the  east  and  north,  is  very  convenient^  Sometimes 
two  floors  are  constructed,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one ;  whereof 
the  upper  one  is  perforated  with  holes,  that  the  grain  (like 
sand  in  an  hour-glass)  may  continually  fall  through  the  chinks, 
and  after  a  few  days  be  shovelled  up  again,  so  as  to  keep  the 
grain  in  constant  motion.  Now  we  must  observe  that  a  con- 
trivance of  this  kind  not  only  prevents  the  com  from  rotting, 
but  preserves  freshness  and  checks  desiccation;  because,  as 
was  before  remarked,  the  discharge  of  the  watery  humour, 
which  is  accelerated  by  the  motion  and  the  wind,  preserves  the 
oily  part  that  would  otherwise  escape  with  the  watery  mois- 
ture in  its  proper  substance.  On  some  mountains  likewise  where 
the  air  is  pure  dead  bodies  will  remain  many  days  without 
much  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,'  lemons,  apples,  pears,  and  the 
like;  and  flowers,  as  roses  and  lilies,  are  kept  a  long  time 

>  Pliny,  xvHi.  73. 
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in  dose  earthen  vessels.  Not  howeyer  that  then  they  are 
entirely  free  from  the  affection  of  the  external  sir,  which  con-* 
veys  and  insinuates  its  inequalities  through  the  sides  of  the 
vessel^  as  is  shown  in  heat  and  cold ;  so  that  besides  carefiiUy 
stopping  the  mouths  of  the  vessels^  it  will  be  good  likewise 
to  bury  them  in  the  earth.  Or  it  will  answer  the  same  pur«- 
pose  if  you  sink  them  in  water^  provided  the  water  be  shel- 
tered^  as  wells  and  cisterns  in  houses ;  but  in  this  case  glass 
vessels  should  be  substituted  for  earthen. 

14.  In  general,  things  kept  in  the  earth,  or  in  cellars,  or  in 
water,  preserve  their  freshness  longer  than  things  kept  above 
ground. 

15.  It  is  siud  that  in  conservatories  of  snow  (whether  in  the 
mountains,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  artificial  wells),  if  an  apple, 
chesnut,  nut,  or  anything  of  the  kind  happen  to  fall  in,  it  will 
be  found  many  months  after,  when  the  snow  has  melted,  or 
even  in  the  snow  itself,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been 
gathered  the  day  before* 

16.  Country  people  keep  grapes  by  covering  the  bunches 
with  meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  yet  preserves  their  juice  and  freshness.  Likewise  all  the 
harder  fruits  last  for  a  long  time,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in 
sawdust,  and  even  in  heaps  of  gndn. 

17.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  bodies  are  preserved  fresh 
in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in  their  proper  menstrua  ;  as 
grapes  in  wine,  olives  in  oil,  and  the  like* 

18.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  preserved  by  dipping 
them  in  sea  or  salt  water,  and  presently  taking  them  out  again, 
and  drying  them  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  place. 

19.  Bodies  suspended  in  wine,  oil,  or  lees  of  oil  keep  long; 
much  longer  in  honey  and  spirit  of  wine,  but  the  longest  of 
all  (according  to  some)  in  quicksilver. 

20.  Fruits  covered  with  wax,  pitch,  plaster,  paste,  or  other 
coat  or  covering,  long  retain  their  freshness. 

21.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  and  the  like,  that 
have  accidentally  been  inclosed  and  buried  in  amber  or  even 
the  gums  of  trees,  never  afterwards  decay ;  though  they  are 
soft  and  tender  bodies. 

22.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  are  preserved  by  hanging 
ihem  up  in  the  dr.  For  in  this  there  is  a  double  advantage ; 
one,  that  all  the  bruising  or  pressure,  which  happens  when  they 
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are  laid  on  hard  bodies,  is  ayoided ;  the  other,  that  there  is  an 
equal  plaj  of  the  air  on  all  sides  of  them. 

23.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  vegetable  bodies  neither 
putrefaction  nor  desiccation  commence  alike  in  everjpart;  bat 
chiefly  in  that  part  through  which  during  life  aliment  was 
drawn.  Hence  some  recommend  to  cover  up  applestalks  and 
fruitstalks  with  melted  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Large  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  consume  the  tallow  or 
oil  quicker  than  small  ones ;  cotton-wicks  quicker  than  thoBC  of 
rush,  straw,  or  twig ;  torches  of  juniper  or  fir  bum  quicker 
than  those  of  ash;  and  all  flame  .stirred  and  fanned  by  the 
wind  bums  faster  than  in  a  calm ;  and  therefore  slower  in  a 
lantern  than  in  the  open  air.  Lamps  in  tombs  are  said  to  last 
for  a  very  long  time. 

25.  The  nature  likewise  and  preparation  of  the  aliment,  no 
less  than  the  nature  of  the  flame,  contributes  to  the  length  of 
time  they  bum.  For  wax  lasts  longer  than  tallow,  mcnst 
tallow  longer  than  dry,  hard  wax  longer  than  soil. 

26.  Trees,  if  the  earth  about  their  roots  be  starred  every 
year,  last  for  a  shorter  time ;  if  every  five  or  ten  years,  for  a 
longer.  Cutting  off  buds  and  shoots  contributes  to  their  length 
of  life ;  but  manuring,  laying  chalk  and  the  like  about  their 
roots,  or  much  irrigation,  though  it  increases  their  firuitfulness, 
shortens  their  existence.  And  so  much  for  the  prevention  of 
desiccation  and  consumption. 

The  inteneration  of  bodies  which  have  been  dried,  though 
the  most  important  part  of  the  matter,  presents  but  few  expe- 
riments; and  I  will  therefore  combine  with  them  some  things 
which  happen  to  animals  and  even  to  man. 

27.  Willow  bands  used  to  bind  trees  become  more  flexilbe 
by  being  steeped  in  water.  The  ends  of  birch  twigs  likewise 
are  placed  in  pots  of  water  to  prevent  them  from  withering. 
Bowls  that  have  cracked  from  dryness,  by  being  placed  in 
water,  dose  and  become  whole  again. 

28.  Leathern  boots  grown  hard  and  stiff  with  age  are  sof);ened 
by  being  greased  with  tallow  before  the  fire;  and  if  they  are 
put  before  a  fire  alone  they  get  some  softness.  Bladders  and 
parchment  which  have  become  hard,  are  softened  by  warm 
water  with  an  infusion  of  oil  or  any  fat  substance;  and  more 
so  if  besides  this  they  are  slightly  rubbed. 
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29.  Very  old  trees,  which  have  long  stood  untouched,  if  the 
earth  aboat  their  roots  be  stirred  and  opened  out,  manifestly 
beoome  as  it  were  young  again,  and  pat  ont  new  and  tender 
leayes. 

30.  Old  draught  oxen,  entirely  worn  out,  if  turned  into  a 
fiedi  pasture,  put  on  new  flesh,  tender  and  young,  so  as  even  to 
taste  like  young  beef. 

31.  A  spare  and  strict  diet  of  guaiacum,  biscuit,  and  the  like 
(suck  as  is  used  in  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases,  inveterate 
catanrhs,  and  the  b^inning  of  dropsy,)  reduces  men  to  great 
leanness,  by  consuming  the  juices  of  the  body.  But  these 
when  they  begin  to  be  renewed  and  recruited,  appear  much 
more  firesh  and  youthful,  so  that  I  juc^  wasting  diseases  well 
eared  to  have  prolonged  the  lives  of  many. 

Major  Observations. 

1.  It  is  strange  how  men,  like  owls,  see  sharply  in  the  dark- 
ness of  their  own  notions,  but  in  the  daylight  of  experience 
wink  and  are  blinded.  They  talk  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
dryness,  of  desiccants,  and  of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies, 
by  which  they  are  corrupted  and  consiuned ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time they  observe  nothing  of  any  moment,  either  of  the  be- 
ginnings, or  of  the  intermediate  and  last  acts  of  desiccation 
and  consumption. 

2.  The  process  of  desiccation  and  consumption  is  performed 
by  three  actions,  which  are  derived,  as  was  mentioned  before, 
firom  the  innate  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  Attenuation  of  Moisture  into 
Spirit ;  tiie  second  is,  the  Egress  or  Escape  of  the  Spirit ;  the 
third  is,  the  Contraction  of  the  Grosser  Farts  of  the  Body, 
immediately  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit.  And  this  last  is 
that  defecation  and  induration  whereof  I  am  now  principally 
treating ;  the  two  first  only  consume. 

4.  With  regard  to  Attenuation,  tiie  matter  is  obvious.  The 
spirit  inclosed  in  all  tangible  bodies  does  not  forget  itself,  but 
whatever  it  finds  therein,  that  it  can  digest,  work  upon,  and 
tarn  into  itself,  that  it  plainly  alters  and  subdues,  multiplying 
itself  thereby  and  generating  new  spirit.  This  is  confirmed  by 
one  proof,  which  may  do  for  all ;  that  bodies  thoroughly  dried 
lose  in  weight,  and  become  hollow,  porous,  and  sonorous  from 
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within.  Now  it  is  most  certain  that  tlie  spirit  which  pre-exists 
in  the  body  adds  nothing  to  the  weighty  but  rather  takes  away 
from  it ;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that  this  spirit  has 
turned  into  itself  that  moisture  and  juice  of  the  body^  which 
before  weighed ;  by  which  means  the  weight  is  diminished. 
This  then  is  the  first  action;  namely^  the  Attenuation  of 
Moisture  and  its  Conversion  into  Spirit. 

5.  The  second  action,  namely  the  Egress  or  Escape  of  the 
Spirit,  is  likewise  very  manifest  This  escape,  if  it  takes  place 
all  at  once,  is  even  apparent  to  the  sense ;  in  yapours  to  the 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smell ;  but  if  it  is  gradual,  as  in  old  age, 
it  is  imperceptible  to  the  sense,  though  it  is  the  same  process. 
Besides,  if  the  texture  of  the  body  is  so  close  and  tenacious 
as  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  finding  any  pores  or  passages  of 
escape,  the  spirit  in  its  efforts  to  get  out  drives  before  it  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  body  and  thrusts  them  beyond  the  surface; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  rusting  of  metals  and  the  corruption  of 
all  fat  bodies.  This  then  is  the  second  action ;  namely,  the 
Egress  or  Escape  of  the  Spirit 

6.  The  third  action  is  a  littie  more  obscure  but  equally  cer- 
tain ;  namely  the  Contraction  of  the  Grosser  Parts  after  the 
Emission  of  the  Spirit     In  the  first  place,  after  the  emission 
of  the  spirit,  bodies  seem  to  be  manifestly  contracted  and  to  fill 
less  space ;  as  the  kernels  of  nuts  when  dried  do  not  fill  the 
shell ;  beams  and  planks  of  wood,  which  at  first  lay  close  to- 
gether, when  dried  start  asunder;  bowls  and  the  like  crack 
from  dryness ;  for  the  parts  of  the  body  contract  themselves 
together,  and  being  contracted  necessarily  leave  vacant  spaces 
between  them.     Secondly,  this  is  shown  by  the  wrinkles  of 
dried  bodies  ;  the  effort  of  contraction  having  so  much  power 
as  in  the  meantime  to  draw  the  parts   together  and  raise 
them  up ;   for  things  that  are  contracted  at  the  extremities 
are  raised  in  the  centre.     And  tiiis  may  be  seen  in  paper,  old 
parchments,  the  skin  of  animals,  and  the  rind  of  soft  cheese, 
all  which  vnth  age  become  wrinkled*    Thirdly,  this  contraction 
shows  itself  better  in  things  which  are  not  only  wrinkled  by 
heat,  but  are  also  folded,  crumpled,  and  as  it  were  rolled  up  by 
it ;  as  may  be  seen  by  holding  paper,  parchment,  and  leaves  to 
the  fire.     For  contraction  by  age,  being  a  slower  process,  gene- 
rally only  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  fire  being  more  speedy 
likewise  curls  up  in  folds.     But  in  most  bodies,  which  do  not 
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admit  of  wrinkling  or  folding,  there  is  a  simple  contraction, 
shrinking,  induration,  and  desiccation,  as  was  laid  down  at  first. 
And  if  the  escape  of  the  spirit  and  consumption  of  the  mois- 
ture is  so  great  as  not  to  leave  body  enough  to  unite  and  con- 
tract itself,  then  the  contraction  necessarily  ceases,  the  body 
becomes  putrid,  and  nothing  but«a  little  dust  hanging  together, 
which  with  a  slight  touch  is  dissipated  and  passes  into  air ;  as 
may  be  seen  in  bodies  much  decayed,  in  paper  and  linen  burnt 
to  tinder,  and  in  corpses  which  haye  been  long  embahned. 
This  then  is  the  third  action ;  namely,  the  Contraction  of  the 
Grosser  Parts  of  the  Body  after  the  Emission  of  the  Spirit. 

7.  It  should  be  observed  that  fire  and  heat  only  dry  acciden- 
tally, their  proper  work  being  to  attenuate  and  <Ulate  the  spirit 
and  moisture.  But  it  follows  by  accident  that  the  other  parts 
contract  themselves ;  whether  only  to  avoid  a  vacuum,  or  from 
some  simultaneous  motion,  whereof  I  am  not  now  speaking. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  as  well  as  arefaction  is 
caused  by  the  innate  spirit,  though  it  proceeds  in  a  very  different 
way.  For  in  putrefaction  the -spirit  is  not  simply  discharged, 
but  is  in  part  detidned,  whence  it  produces  strange  effects.  And 
the  grosser  parts  likewise  are  not  so  much  locally  contracted 
as  collected  severally  each  to  its  own  kind. 

I^ENOTH  AND  SHOBTNESS  OF  LIFE  IN  ANIMALS. 

The  History. 


totheard        With  regard  to  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
u!^*f    animals,  the  information  to  be  had  is  small,  observa* 


tion  careless,  and  tradition  fabulous.  Among  domestic 
creatures  a  degenerate  life  spoils  the  constitution ;  in  wild  ani- 
mals severity  of  weather  curtails  the  natural  duration. 

Neither  is  this  information  much  advanced  by  what  may 
appear  to  be  concomitants ;  namely,  the  size  of  the  body,  the 
time  of  gestation  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  young,  the 
time  of  growth,  and  the  like;  for  these  things  are  complicated, 
concurring  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 

1.  The  age  of  man  (as  &r  as  can  be  gathered  from  any  cer- 
tain account)  exceeds  in  length  that  of  all  other  animals,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few.  The  concomitants  in  his  case 
are   generally  regular,  his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his 
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gestation  nine  months,  hie  offspring  commonly  single^  his  age 
of  puberty  fourteen^  his  time  of  growing  up  to  twenty. 

2.  The  elephant,  on  undoubted  authority,  exceeds  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  human  life.  The  story  that  its  period  of  ges- 
tation in  the  womb  is  ten  years  is  fabulous  ^ ;  that  it  is  two 
years  or  at  least  more  than«  one  is  certain.  It  is  of  an 
immense  size,  and  grows  even  to  the  thirtieth  year ;  the  teeth 
are  extremely  strongs  and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood 
is  colder  than  that  of  any  other  animaL  It  sometimes  lives 
two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  have  been  considered  long-lived  because  many  of 
them  are  found  toothless ' ;  but  this  is  a  fallacious  sign,  ^nce 
it  might  proceed  from  their  strong  breaths. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper;  a  dull  and  indolent  beast, 
but  not  remarkable  for  long  life.  His  period  of  gestation, 
which  is  very  short  (hardly  forty  days),  is  on  the  contrary  a 
sign  of  a  short  life.* 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  have  many  things  suitable  for  a  long 
life ;  he  is  very  well  clothed,  feeds  on  flesh,  and  lives  in  holes ; 
but  yet  he  is  not  noted  for  longevity.  Certainly  he  belongs 
to  the  canine  race,  which  is  short-lived. 

6.  The  camel  is  long-lived ;  a  lean,  sinewy  creature,  which 
commonly  reaches  fifty  and  sometimes  one  hundred  years.* 

7.  The  horse  lives  only  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce  ever 
reaching  forty,  and  ordinarily  only  twenty  years.  But  for 
this  shortness  of  life  he  is  perhaps  indebted  to  man,  since 
we  have  now  no  horses  of  the  sun  that  range  at  large  in  fresh 
pastures.  Yet  the  horse  grows  up  to  its  sixth  year,  and  has 
generative  powers  in  old  age.  The  mare  likewise  goes  longer 
with  young  than  a  woman,  and  less  often  produces  two  at  a 
birth.  The  ass  lives  to  about  the  same  age  as  the  horse ;  but 
the  mule  longer  than  either  of  them. 

8.  Stags  are  famed  for  long  life,  but  upon  no  certun  ground.* 
There  is  however  some  story  of  a  stag  with  a  collar  round 
its  neck,  being  found  with  the  collar  buried  in  fat.^  But  the 
longevity  of  the  stag  is  the  less  credible,  because  it  comes  to  its 
prime  at  five  years ;  and  not  long  after,  the  horns  (which  they 
shed  and  renew  annually)  grow  closer  in  front,  and  less 
branched. 

»  Pliny,  viH.  10.  «  Arlstot.  Hist.  An.  ix.  44.  »  Id.  lb.  vl.  30. 

«  Id.  ib.  yi.  2G.  and  viU.  9.  •  Id.  lb.  vl.  21».  •  PUny,  tUL  50. 
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9.  The  dog  is  Bbort-liyed,  its  age  never  reaching  beyond 
twenty,  and  not  often  to  fourteen.  It  is  an  animal  of  a  very 
hot  nature,  and  liTes  unequally,  being  mostly  either  in  violent 
motion  or  asleep.  It  likewise  brings  forth  many  in  one  litter, 
and  goes  with  them  nhie  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  also  for  its  size  and  strength  is  short-lived, 
about  sixteen  years ;  the  male  being  somewhat  more  long-lived 
than  the  female.  Yet  the  cow  seldom  has  more  than  one  at  a 
birth,  and  goes  mth  calf  about  six  months.  They  are  of  a 
dull  and  fleshy  nature,  easily  fatted,  and  graminivorous. 

11.  Sheep  seldom  live  to  ten  years  S  though  they  are  a 
creature  of  moderate  size,  and  excellently  clothed ;  and  what 
is  strange*  though  they  have  very  little  bile  in  them,  their 
wool  is  more  curled  and  twisted  than  the  hair  of  any  other 
animal.  The  rams  do  not  generate  till  the  third  year,  and 
their  powers  continue  till  the  eighth.  The  ewes  bear  young 
as  long  as  they  live.  The  sheep  is  a  sickly  animal,  and  seldom 
reaches  its  full  age. 

12.  The  goat  lives  to  about  the  same  age  as  the  sheep,  and 
doee  not  much  differ  from  it  in  other  respects.  Though  he  is 
a  more  active  creature  and  his  flesh  is  somewhat  flrmer,  which 
should  make  him  more  long-lived;  yet  he  is  much  more 
lasdivious,  which  shortens  his  existence. 

13.  Swine  sometimes  live  for  fifteen  or  even  for  twenty 
years;  and  though  their  flesh  is  moister  than  that  of  any 
other  animal,  yet  this  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  their 
length  of  life.     Of  the  wild  species  nothing  certain  is  known. 

14.  Cats  live  between  six  and  ten  years ;  an  active  animal, 
and  of  an  acrid  spirit,  whose  seed  (according  to  ^lian)  bums 
the  female ;  whence  an  opinion  has  prevailed,  **  that  the  cat 
conceives  with  pain  and  brings  forth  with  ease."  They  eat 
voraciously,  and  rather  swallow  than  chew  their  food. 

15.  Hares  and  rabbits  scarcely  reach  to  seven  years.  Both 
creatures  are  very  prolific,  carrying  at  once  the  young  of 
oeveral  conceptions.  They  differ  in  this ;  that  the  rabbit  lives 
in  holes,  the  hare  above  ground ;  and  that  the  flesh  of  the 
hare  is  of  a  darker  colour. 

16.  Birds  in  the  size  of  their  bodies  are  far  less  than  beasts. 

>  Pliny,  vlll.  76, 
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An  eagle  or  a  swan  hj  the  side  of  an  ox  or  a  horse^  and  an 
ostrich  by  the  side  of  an  elephant,  appear  smalL 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  clad ;  since  for  warmth  and  close 
fitting  to  the  body,  feathers  are  better  than  either  wool  or  hair. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  af  once,  yet  do  not  carry 
them  all  together  in  their  bodies,  but  lay  the  eggs  separately ; 
whence  the  young  are  provided  widi  a  more  plentiful  aliment. 

19.  Birds  masticate  little,  if  at  all,  so  that  their  food  is  often 
found  whole  in  their  crops.  But  yet  they  break  the  shells  of 
fruits,  and  pick  out  the  kernels*  They  are  thought  to  be  of  a 
hot  and  strong  digestion. 

20.  The  flight  of  birds  is  a  mixed  motion  formed  by  the 
motion  of  the  limbs  and  that  of  carriage,  which  is  the  most 
healthy  kind  of  exercise. 

21.  Aristotle  remarked  well  concerning  the  generation  of 
birds  (but  he  did  wrong  to  transfer  the  obseryation  to  other 
animals),  that  the  seed  of  the  male  contributes  less  to  genera- 
tion, but  supplies  activity  rather  than  matter ;  whence  in  many 
respects  prolific  and  unprolific  eggs  are  not  distinguishable.^ 

22.  Almost  all  birds  come  to  their  full  growth  the  first  year 
or  a  little  after.  It  is  true  that  the  plumage  in  some,  and  the 
bill  in  others  takes  years  to  come  to  perfection ;  but  not  the 
size  of  the  body. 

23.  The  eagle  is  considered  long-lived,  though  its  exact  age 
is  not  ascert£uned.  It  is  reckoned  likewise  as  a  sign  of  longe- 
vity, tiiat  he  casts  his  beak,  which  makes  him  grow  young 
again ;  whence  comes  the  proverb,  **  the  old  age  of  the  eagle.'** 
But  perhaps  it  is  not  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  which  casts 
the  bill,  but  the  casting  of  the  bill  which  renews  the  eagle ; 
for  when  the  beak  becomes  too  hooked,  the  eagle  has  great 
difficulty  in  feeding. 

24.  Vultures  likewise  are  said  to  be  long-lived,  so  as  almost 
to  reach  a  hundred  years.  Kites  also,  and  all  camivorous 
birds  and  birds  of  prey,  are  long-lived.  The  natural  age  of 
the  hawk  cannot  be  certainly  decided,  seeing  that  it  leads  a 
servile  and  degenerate  life  for  the  use  of  man«  But  tame 
hawks  have  sometimes  been  known  to  live  for  thirty  years, 
and  wild  ones  for  forty. 

25.  The  raven  likewise  is  reported  to  live  long,  sometimes 
for  one  hundred  years.     It  feeds  on  carrion,  is  not  much  on 

■  Arist  de  Gen.  Anim.  iL  5.  *  Erasm.  Adagia,  I  9.  67. 
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ihe  wing^  but  of  sedentary  habits^  and  with  a  yery  dark- 
coloured  flesh.  The  crow,  which  is  like  the  raven  in  every 
respect^  except  in  size  and  voice^  has  a  somewhat  shorter 
life ;  yet  it  is  still  reckoned  among  the  long  livers. 

26.  The  swan  is  known  for  certain  to  be  very  long-lived, 
and  not  unfrequently  exceeds  one  hundred  years.  It  is  a 
bird  of  most  excellent  plumage,  living  on  fish,  and  perpetually 
carried,  and  that  in  running  waters. 

27.  The  goose  also  is  one  of  the  long  livers ;  though  it  feeds 
on  grass  and  that  kind  of  nourishment.  But  the  wild  goose 
is  especially  long-lived ;  so  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb  among 
the  Germans,  ^^  older  than  a  wild  goose." 

28.  Storks  ought  to  be  very  long-lived,  if  the  old  story  is 
true,  that  they  never  went  to  Thebes,  because  that  city  was 
so  oflen  captured.^  For  if  this  were  the  case,  they  either 
could  remember  more  than  one  age,  or  the  old  ones  must 
have  told  the  story  to  their  young.  But  all  things  are  full  of 
fables. 

29.  The  story  of  the  phoenix  again  is  so  intermixed  with 
fable,  that  if  there  was  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  completely  ob- 
scured. But  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  that  which 
was  looked  on  as  a  wonder;  namely,  how  it  was  always  ac- 
companied in  its  flight  by  a  great  number  of  other  birds.  For 
this  may  be  seen  anywhere  if  an  owl  flies  in  the  daytime,  or  a 
parrot  escapes  from  a  cage. 

30.  The  parrot  has  certwily  been  known  to  live  sixty  years 
in  England,  in  addition  to  its  age  when  brought  over.  It  is  a 
bird  which  will  live  on  all  kinds  of  meat,  masticates  its  food, 
and  from  time  to  time  casts  its  beak;  of  a  bad  and  mis- 
chievous temper,  and  with  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years ' ;  but  it  does  not  get 
the  Argus  eyes  before  the  third  year;  it  is  slow  in  walking, 
and  has  white  flesh. 

32.  The  dung-hill  cock  is  lascivious,  pugnacious,  and  short- 
lived ;  a  very  lively  bird,  that  likewise  has  white  flesh. 

33.  The  Indian  or  Turkey  cock  lives  longer  than  the 
former.     It  is  an  irascible  bird,  with  very  white  flesh. 

34.  Wood-pigeons  are  long-lived,  sometimes  reaching  to  fifty 
years  ;  a  bird  of  the  air,  that  builds  and  sits  on  high.  Doves 
and  turtle-doves  are  short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years.^ 

>  Ct  Pliny,  z.  34.  ■  Cf.  Aristot  Ubt.  An.  vi.  9. 

'  Id.  lb.  Iz.  7.  and  Pliny,  z.  62. 
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35*  Ffaeasanta  and  partridges  Bometunes  live  eixteen  years. 
They  are  birds  ihat  have  large  broods;  with  flesh  rather 
darker  than  that  of  the  pallet  tribe. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  said  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  all 
small  birds.     It  is  an  impudent  bird^  but  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  observed  to  be  very  short-lived  ^  which  in 
the  male  bird  is  attributed  to  its  lasciviousnesa*  The  linnet, 
which  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  sparrow^  has  been  known  to 
live  for  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  ostriches  nothing  certain  is  known,  smce  those  kept 
in  England  have  unfortunately  not  been  found  to  live  long ;  of 
the  ibis  it  is  only  known  that  it  is  long-lived,  but  its  age  is 
not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fish  is  more  uncertain  than  that  of  land 
animals,  because  from  living  under  water  they  are  less  observed. 
Most  of  them  have  no  respiration,  and  therefore  the  vital  spirit 
is  confined  more  closely ;  and  though  they  take  in  some  re- 
frigeration through  their  gills,  yet  it  is  not  so  continual  as 
by  breathing. 

40.  From  living  in  the  water  they  avoid  the  desiccation  and 
depredation  of  the  external  air.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  external  water  entering  and  abiding  in  the  pores  of  Ihe 
body  is  even  more  prejudicial  to  life  than  the  air. 

41.  They  are  said  to  be  cold-blooded.  Some  of  them  are 
very  voracious,  and  feed  even  on  their  own  species.  The  flesh 
is  softer  and  less  firm  than  that  of  land  creatures ;  but  they 
fatten  exceedingly,  so  that  an  immense  quantity  of  oil  is  ex- 
tracted from  whales. 

42.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty  years,  an 
experiment  having  been  made  on  some  of  them  by  cutting  off 
their  tails.     They  continue  to  grow  for  ten  years.' 

43.  They  tell  a  strange  story  of  fishes,  that  after  some  years 
they  diminish  much  in  body,  while  their  heads  and  tails  retun 
their  former  size. 

44.  In  Caesar's  fishponds  lampreys  were  sometimes  found  to 
live  sixty  years.'  Certainly  from  long  habit  they  grew  sq  tame 
that  Crassus  the  orator  wept  over  one  of  them.^ 

45.  The  pike  is  found  to  be  the  longest  lived  of  all  fresh 

I  Arlst  BIbL  Ad.  ix.  7.  '  Id.  ib.  vi.  IS.  *  FllDy,  iz.  7S. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Utilitate  ex  inlm.  c.  6.    Cf.  Pliny,  ix.  SI. 
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vater  fish,  and  sometimes  lasts  forty  jears.     It  is  a  voracious 
fish,  with  a  dry  and  firm  flesh. 

46.  Carp,  bream,  tench,  eels,  and  the  like,  are  not  thought 
to  live  more  than  ten  years. 

47.  Saknon  are  quick  of  growth  but  short  of  life ;  as  also 
are  tfout;  but  perch  are  slow  of  growth  and  long  of  life. 

48.  How  long  the  v%Bt  mass  of  matter  in  whales  and  sharks 
is  governed  by  the  spirit  is  not  certainly  known ;  nor  in  seals, 
sea-hogs  and  innumerable  other  kinds  of  fish. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  said  to  be  very  long-lived,  and  likewise 
to  be  remarkable  for  the  time  of  their  growth,  so  that  it  is 
thought  that  they  are  the  only  animals  which  continue  to  grow 
as  long  as  they  live.  They  are  oviparous,  voracious,  savage,  and 
excellently  protected  against  the  water.  Concerning  the  age  of 
the  other  kinds  of  shell  fish,  I  find  nothing  certain  is  known, 

McgoT  Observations* 

From  the  neglect  of  observations,  and  the  complication  of 
causes,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  rule  for  the  length  and 
shortness  of  life  in  animals.  Some  few  things  however  I  will 
note. 

1.  More  birds  than  beasts  are  long-lived  (as  the  eagle,  vul«- 
ture,  kite,  pelican,  raven,  crow,  swan,  goose,  ibis,  parrot,  wood- 
pigeon,  and  the  like);  though  they  complete  their  growth  in 
a  year,  and  are  of  less  size.  Certainly  they  are  excellently 
protected  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  as  they 
generally  live  in  the  open  air,  they  resemble  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  who  are  long-lived.  Their  movements  like- 
wise, which  (as  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere)  are  partly  by 
carriage  and  partly  by  motion  of  the  limbs,  shake  and  fatigue 
them  less,  and  are  more  healthy.  Neither  do  birds  in  the 
first  stage  of  their  existence  suffer  compression  or  want  of  ali- 
ment in  the  mother's  womb,  because  the  eggs  are  laid  sepa- 
rately. But  the  principal  cause,  as  I  take  it,  is  that  birds  are 
made  more  of  the  substance  of  the  female  than  of  the  male, 
whence  they  have  a  less  hot  and  fiery  spirit 

2.  It  may  be  laid  down  that  animals  which  have  more  of  the 
substance  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  are  longer-lived  ;  as 
I  have  just  sud,  birds  are.  Again,  that  those  which  have  a 
longer  period  of  gestation  partake  more  of  the  substance  of  the 

>  Pliny,  Tiii. 
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female  than  of  the  male^  and  are  therefore  more  long-lived. 
Insopmch  that  even  in  men  (as  I  have  observed  in  some 
instances)^  those  who  are  most  like  their  mother  do  in  my 
opinion  live  the  longest ;  as  also  do  the  children  of  old  men  bj 
young  wives,  provided  the  fathers  be  healthy  and  not  sickly. 

3.  The  beginnings  of  things  are  most  susceptible  both  of  da- 
mage and  of  help ;  and  therefore  the  less  pressure  and  the  more 
nourishment  that  the  fcetus  receives  in  the  womb  the  more 
likely  is  it  to  be  long-lived.  This  happens  either  when  the 
young  are  brought  forth  at  separate  times,  as  in  birds;  or 
when  the  birth  is  single,  as  in  anunals  which  only  bring  forth 
one  at  a  time. 

4.  A  long  period  of  gestation  lengthens  life  in  three  ways. 
First,  as  has  been  ssud,  the  young  partakes  more  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mother ;  secondly,  it  comes  forth  stronger ;  and 
thirdly,  it  is  later  in  undergoing  the  predatory  action  of  the 
air.  Besides,  it  denotes  that  the  periods  of  nature  revolve  in 
larger  circles.  And  though  sheep  and  oxen,  which  remain 
about  six  months  in  the  womb,  are  short-lived,  yet  this  arises 
from  other  causes. 

5.  Graminivorous  and  herbivorous  ai^imals  are  short-lived ; 
but  those  which  live  on  flesh,  or  even  seeds  or  fruits  (as 
birds  do),  are  long-lived.  For  stags,  which  are  long-lived, 
look  for  half  their  food  (as  they  say)  above  their  heads ;  and 
the  goose,  besides  grass,  picks  up  something  in  the  water  to 
benefit  it. 

6.  The  covering  of  the  body  I  judge  to  add  greatly  to  lon- 
gevity, as  it  prevents  and  repels  the  intemperances  of  the  air 
which  so  strangely  weaken  and  undermine  the  body ;  and  with 
this  birds  are  excellently  provided.  And  though  sheep  which 
are  well  covered  are  short-lived,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the 
manifold  diseases  of  the  animal  and  the  living  upon  grass  alone. 

7.  The  principal  seat  of  the  spirits  is  doubtless  in  the 
head ;  and  though  this  is  commonly  referred  only  to  the  animal 
spirits,  yet  it  applies  to  alL  And  there  is  no  question  that  the 
spirits  most  absorb  and  consume  the  body,  so  that  a  larger 
quantity  of  them  or  a  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony 
greatly  shortens  life.  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the 
great  cause  of  longevity  in  birds  is  that  they  have  such  small 
heads  for  the  size  of  their  bodies;  whenc&men  likewise  who 
have  very  large  heads  are,  I  think,  shorter  lived. 
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8.  Carriage^  as  has  been  before  observed,  I  judge  more  than 
any  other  motion  to  contribute  to  longevity.  Water-birds,  as 
the  swan,  are  carried  on  the  water ;  and  all  birds  are  carried  as 
they  fly,  using  however  from  time  to  time  a  strong  exertion  of 
the  limbs.  So  also  are  fishes  in  swimming,  but  their  length  of 
life  is  uncert2un« 

9.  Animals  which  come  later  to  perfection  (I  am  not  speak* 
ing  of  growth  in  stature  only,  but  of  the  other  steps  to  ma- 
turity; as  man  puts  out  first  his  teeth,  then  his  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  &c.),  are  longer-lived ;  for  it  indicates 
that  the  periods  return  in  wider  circles. 

10.  The  gentler  kinds  of  animals,  as  the  sheep  and  dove,  are 
not  long-lived ;  for  bile  acts  as  a  whetstone  or  spur  to  many 
functions  of  the  body. 

11.  Animals  whose  flesh  is  somewhat  dark-coloured  live 
longer  than  those  with  a  white  flesh ;  for  it  denotes  that  the 
juice  of  the  body  is  firmer,  and  less  easily  dissipated. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity  itself  contributes  much 
to  the  preservation  of  the  whole.  For  a  large  fire  is  not  so  soon 
quenched;  a  small  quantity  of  water  evaporates  sooner;  a 
twig  withers  sooner  than  the  trunk.  Generally  therefoer  (I' 
speak  of  kinds,  not  of  individuals)  animals  of  a  larger  bulk  are 
more  long-lived  than  those  of  a  smaller ;  unless  there  is  some 
other  powerful  cause  to  prevent  it. 


alimentation;  and  the  way  of  nourishing. 
The  History. 

toSl^Sr*™*  ^^  Nourishment  should  be  of  an  inferior  nature 
^"^*  and  a  simpler  substance  than  the  body  nourished. 

Plants  are  nourished  by  earth  and  water,  animals  by  plants, 
men  by  animals.  There  are  animals  likewise  which  feed  on 
flesh,  and  man  himself  feeds  partly  on  plants ;  but  man  and 
carnivorous  animals  could  hardly  be  nourished  by  plants  alone. 
From  time  and  habit  they  might  perhaps  be  nourished  by 
fruits  and  seeds  that  had  passed  the  fire,  but  not  by  the  leaves 
of  plants  or  herbs ;  as  has  been  proved  by  the  order  of  tbe 
Feiiillans. 

2,  Too  near  a  relationship  or  similarity  of  substance  be- 
tween the  nourishment  and  the  thing  nourished  does  not  turn 

VOL.  V.  R 
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out  well.  Graminivorons  animals  do  not  touch  flesh ;  even  of 
carnivorous  animals  few  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  species ;  nor 
do  men  that  are  cannibals  feed  ordinarily  upon  man's  flesh, 
but  take  to  it  either  for  revenge  on  their  enemies,  or  from 
some  unnatural  custom.  A  field  is  not  well  sown  with  the 
grain  which  grew  in  it,  nor  is  the  sucker  or  shoot  grafted  on 
its  own  stock. 

3.  The  better  the  aliment  is  prepared,  and  the  nearer  it  assi- 
milates to  the  substance  of  the  thing  nourished,  the  more  fruit- 
ful do  plants  become,  and  the  more  do  animals  fatten.  For  no 
shoot  or  sucker  planted  in  the  ground  is  so  well  nourished  as 
if  it  were  grafted  on  a  stock  well  suited  to  its  nature,  where 
it  found  its  nourishment  digested  and  prepared.  Neither  (it 
is  said)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion  or  the  like,  put  into  the  earth, 
produce  so  large  a  plant  as  it  would  if  it  were  first  grafted  into 
the  root  of  another  onion,  and  then  put  into  the  earth.  Again, 
it  has  been  recently  discovered  that  shoots  of  wild  trees,  as  the 
elm,  oak,  ash,  and  the  like,  bear  far  larger  leaves  when  grafted 
on  other  stocks  than  they  do  naturally.  Men  likewise  are 
better  nourished  by  cooked  than  by  raw  food. 

4.  Animals  are  nourished  through  the' mouth,  plants  through 
the  roots,  the  foetus  of  animals  in  the  womb  through  the  navel 
cord,  and  birds  for  a  short  time  by  the  yolk  of  their  eggs,  some 
of  which  is  even  found  in  their  crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  aliment  moves  principally  from  the  centre  towards  the 
circumference,  or  from  the  inside  towards  the  outside.  But  it 
should  be  observed  that  trees  and  plants  are  rather  nourislied 
through  the  bark  and  outside,  than  through  the  pith  and  inside ; 
for  if  even  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  be  peeled  off  all  round  the 
trunk  the  tree  soon  dies.  And  blood  in  the  veins  of  animals 
nourishes  the  flesh  beneath  it  as  well  as  that  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentation  there  are  two  actions,  extrusion  and 
attraction ;  whereof  the  former  proceeds  from  an  interior,  the 
latter  from  an  exterior  function. 

7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  aliment  simply  and  without 
excretion ;  for  gums  and  tears  are  rather  exuberances  than 
excretions,  and  knobs  are  diseases.  But  the  substance  of 
animals  having  a  better  perception  of  its  like,  is  the  more 
fastidious,  and  rejects  the  useless  and  assimilates  the  useful 
matter. 

8.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  aliment,  which  sometimes  produces 
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such  lai^e  fniitj  should  have  to  pass  through  such  a  slender 
neck  as  the  fruitstalk;  for  fruit  never  grows  to  the  stem 
without  a  stalk. 

9.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  seed  of  animals  is  only 
finitf ul  when  fresh,  but  that  the  seeds  of  plants  retain  the  power 
of  nourishment  for  a  long  time.  But  yet  shoots  will  not  grow 
nnless  they  are  put  in  fresh ;  and  roots  will  soon  lose  their 
vegetative  power  if  they  are  not  covered  with  soiL 

10.  In  animals  the  degrees  of  nourishment  vary  according  to 
the  age.  For  the  foetus  in  the  womb  the  juices  of  the  motiier 
are  enough:  af);er  birth,  milk;  afterwards,  meat  and  drink; 
and  in  old  age  heavier  and  more  savoury  meats  are  generally 
the  most  pleasing. 

iiqunctioD.  The  point  of  most  importance  to  the  present  inquiry 
is  to  examine  clearly  and  carefully  whether  nourishment  may 
not  be  supplied  from  without,  at  all  events  otherwise  than 
through  the  mouth.  We  know  that  milk-baths  are  used  in 
consumptions  and  wasting  diseases,  and  that  there  are  some 
physicians  who  consider  that  some  alimentation  may  be  sup- 
pHed  by  clysters.  By  all  means  pay  attention  to  this :  for  if 
nourishment  can  be  made  to  pass  either  from  without,  or 
otherwise  than  through  the  stomach,  then  the  weakness  of 
digestion  which  attacks  old  men  may  by  these  means  be 
compensated  and  the  power  of  digestion  as  it  were  restored. 

LENGTH  AND   SHORTNESS   OF   LIFE   IN   MAN. 

The  HuUyry. 

wuhrefef«Doe  1-    Bcforc   the   flood  men  lived   according   to 

ftMth!  w».  Scripture  many  hundred  years,  yet  none  of  the 
ArtiS^.^'^**  patriarchs  reached  to  a  thousand.  Neither  can 
this  longevity  be  imputed  to  grace  or  the  holy  line.  For 
of  the  patriarchs  before  the  flood  there  are  eounted  eleven 
generations,  but  of  the  sons  of  Adam  by  Cain  only  eight ; 
which  would  make  Cain's  descendants  the  more  long-lived. 
Immediately  ^fter  the  flood  this  longevity  was  reduced  by  a 
half;  at  least  in  such  as  were  born  after  the  flood  (for  Noah 
who  was  bom  before  it  arrived  at  the  ^e  of  his  ancestors,  and 
Shem  lived  600  years)."  And  when  three  generations  had  passed 

•  Gen.  xl.  10,  11. 
R  2 
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the  life  of  man  was  reduced  to  about  a  fourth  of  his  original 
age ;  that  is^  to  about  200  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  175  years' ;  a  man  of  noble  spirit,  and 
prosperous  in  all  his  ways*  Isaac  attained  to  180  years  ^; 
a  chaste  man,  and  of  a  quiet  life*  Jacob  after  many  sorrows 
and  a  numerous  family  reached  his  147th  year  ' ;  a  man  patient, 
gentle,  and  cunning.  Ishmael,  a  warlike  man,  lived  137  years.* 
Sarah  (the  only  woman  whose  age  is  recorded)  died  in  the  127th 
year  of  her  age^ ;  a  woman  of  a  fair  countenance,  and  of  a  noble 
spirit,  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  no  less  distinguished 
for  her  frankness  than  for  her  duty  to  her  husband.  Joseph 
likewise,  a  wise  and  politic  man,  who  passed  his  youth  in  afflic- 
tion but  his  after  age  in  great  prosperity,  lived  1 10  years.*  Levi 
his  elder  brother  completed  his  137th  year  ^;  a  man  of  a  re- 
vengeful nature,  and  impatient  of  insult.  The  son  of  Levi,  and 
likewise  his  grandson,  the  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  reached 
nearly  the  same  age.® 

3.  Moses  lived  120  years® ;  a  man  of  courage,  and  yet  of  the 
greatest  meekness,  and  hesitating  in  his  speech.  But  he  himself 
in  his  Psalm  declared  the  life  of  man  to  be  only  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  if  a  man  be  strong,  fourscore  years  *® ;  which 
certainly  has  been  the  general  standard  of  life  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  Aaron,  who  was  three  years  older,  died  the  same 
year  as  his  brother";  a  man  readier  of  tongue,  easier  and 
less  firm  in  character.  Phineas,  Aaron's  grandson,  is  com- 
puted to  have  lived  (perhaps  by  extraordinary  grace)  300 
years,  if  at  least  the  war  of  the  Israelites  against  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  ^^  (wherein  Phineas  was  consulted)  took  place  in  the 
same  order  of  time  as  is  recorded  in  the  history ;  he  was  a 
man  exceedingly  zealous.  Joshua,  a  warrior,  a  renowned  and 
ever  successful  general,  lived  110  years.^^  Caleb  his  contem- 
porary appears  to  have  lived  to  about  the  same  age.  Ehud 
the  judge  seems  to  have  been  a  centenarian  at  least;  for  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Moabites  the  Holy  Land  had  rest  for 
eighty  years  under  his  government  ^* ;  he  was  a  bold  and  active 
man,  who  had  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  for  the  people. 

4.  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity  lived  140  years  ^^ ; 

>  Gen.  XXV.  7.  •  Gen.  xxxv.  28.  ■  Ocn.  xlvil.  28. 

*  Gen.  XXV.  17.  •  Gen.  xxiil.  1.  •  Gen.  L  26 

'  Exod.  vi.  16.  ■  Exod.  vi.  18.  and  20.  •  Dent  xxxiv.  7. 

»«  I'salm  xc.  10.  »  Numb,  xxxiil.  29.  '*  Judces  xx.  28. 

*»  Josh.  xxiv.  29.  "  Judges,  lii.  30.  "  Job/xUi.  16. 
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and  before  his  afflictions  he  was  old  enough  to  have  grown-up 
sons ;  he  was  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and  a  model 
of  patience.  Eli  the  priest  lived  ninety-eight  years" ;  a  corpu- 
lent man,  of  a  quiet  temper,  and  indulgent  to  his  children. 
Elisha  the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  above  100  at  his  death, 
since  we  find  that  he  lived  sixty  years  after  the  assumption 
of  Elijah,  and  at  that  time  the  boys  mocked  him  as  a  bald- 
head.  '  He  was  a  vehement  and  severe  man,  a  strict  liver, 
and  a  despiser  of  riches.  Isaiah  the  prophet  seems  to  have 
been  a  centenarian,  for  he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  gift  of 
prophecy  for  seventy  years ;  but  the  time  he  commenced  to 
prophesy  and  the  time  of  his  death  are  both  uncertain.  He 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  eloquence,  and  the  evangelical  prophet, 
being  fiiU  of  God's  promises  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  skin 
full  of  sweet  wine. 

5.  Tobias  the  Elder  lived  158  years:  the  Younger,  127 
years  ^ ;  both  men  compassionate  and  charitable.  At  the  time 
of  the  captivity  likewise,  many  of  the  Jews  who  returned  from 
Babylon  appear  to  have  been  of  a  great  age ;  since  (though 
there  was  an  interval  of  seventy  years)  they  are  said  to  have 
remembered  both  temples,  and  to  have  wept  for  the  disparity 
between  them.*  After  the  lapse  of  several  ages,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  Simeon  is  found  to  have  reached  90  years ;  a 
religious  man,  full  of  hope  and  expectation.  At  the  same  time 
likewise  Anna  the  prophetess  is  proved  to  have  lived  more 
than  100  years*;  for  she  had  lived  with  her  husband  for 
seven  years,  and  been  a  widow  for  eighty-four,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  years  of  her  virginity,  and  those  which 
followed  her  prophecy  of  our  Saviour.  She  was  a  holy  woman, 
passing  her  life  in  prayer  and  fasting. 

6.  The  instances  of  longevity  mentioned  in  heathen  authors 
are  not  to  be  depended  on ;  both  by  reason  of  the  fables,  to 
which  relations  of  this  kind  are  very  prone,  and  the  fallacies 
in  the  calculations  of  years.  In  the  accounts  extant  concern- 
ing the  Egyptians  there  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable  as  to 
longevity.  For  the  longest  reign  of  any  of  their  kings  did 
not  exceed  fifty  or  fifty-five  years ;  which  is  nothing,  seeing 
that  modern   reigns  are   sometimes    aa  long.     The  kings  of 

»  1  Sam.  iv.  16.  »  2  Kings,  ii.  23.  «  Tobit,  xlv.  11,  14. 

*  Exra,  iii.  12.  *  St.  Luke,  Ui.  36,  37. 
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Arcadia  are  fabulously  reported  to  have  been  very  long-lived.* 
Certainly  it  is  a  mountainous  and  pastoral  country,  and  the 
mode  of  life  pure  and  uncorrupted ;  but  yet,  seeing  that  Faa 
was  its  tutelar  deity,  everything  belonging  to  it  appears  to 
have  been  Panic,  superstitious,  and  fabulous. 

7.  Numa  the  Roman  king  was  on  octogenarian';  a  man 
peaceful,  contemplative,  and  devoted  to  religion.  M.  Valerius 
Corvinus  was  a  centenarian;  since  fortynsix  years  elapsed 
between  his  first  and  sixth  consulship.*  He  was  a  very  brave 
and  warlike  man,  affable,  popular,  and  always  fortunate. 

8.  Solon  the  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men,  lived  for  more  than  80  years.^  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  spirit,  but  popular,  and  devoted  to  his  country ;  at  the 
same  time  learned,  and  yet  not  averse  to  pleasure  and  the 
softer  kind  of  life.  Epimenides  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  lived 
157  years;  but  the  case  has  something  of  prodigy  in  it,  since 
for  fifty-seven  of  them  he  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  in  a 
cave.^  Half  a  generation  after  this,  Xenophanes  of  Colophon 
lived  102  years,  or  even  longer ;  for  he  left  his  native  country 
at  twenty-five,  travelled  full  seventy-seven  years,  and  then 
returned^;  but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  does  not 
appear.  He  was  a  man  who  wandered  no  less  in  his  mind 
than  in  his  body ;  so  that  in  consequence  of  his  opinions  his 
name  was  changed  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes ;  he  was 
doubtless  a  man  of  vast  conceptions,  breathing  nothing  but 
infinity. 

9.  Anacreon  the  poet  lived  beyond  80^;  a  man  amorous, 
voluptuous,  and  a  wine-bibber.  Pindar  the  Theban  completed 
his  80th  year^;  a  sublime  poet,  with  a  certain  novelty  and 
originality  of  mind,  and  a  great  worshipper  of  the  gods.  So- 
phocles the  Athenian  lived  to  the  same  age  ^ ;  a  poet  of  a  lofly 
style,  entirely  devoted  to  writing,  and  neglectful  of  his  family. 

10.  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  king  lived  94  years  ^^;  a  man 
of  a  dull  intellect,  averse  to  important  business,  loving  glory 
much,  but  ease  more.  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  at  the  same 
period  attained  to  84  years'^ ;  a  moderate  man,  and  a  philo- 
sopher among  kings ;  but  nevertheless  ambitious,  warlike,  and 
active  both  in  war  and  business. 

>  Pliny,  vli.  49.  *  Lucian,  Macrobil,  8.  '  PUny,  tU.  49. 

♦  Diog.  Laert  I  62.  »  Pliny,  vii.  49.  •  Diog.  Laert  ix.  19. 
'  LuciHii,  MacTob.  26.  *  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graca,  ii.  14. 

*  Luciau,  Macrob.  34.  >•  Lucian  Macrob.  15.  "  Plut  in  Agv«iJ.  p.  618. 
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11.  Gh>rgia8  of  Leontini  lived  108  years';  a  rhetorician, 
who  made  great  display  of  his  wisdom,  and  visited  many 
countries,  instructing  youth  for  pay;  and  a  little  before  his 
death  sud,  ''  that  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  old  age." ' 
Protagoras  of  Abdera  lived  90  years.*  He  likewise  was  a  rhe- 
torician, but  professed  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the  whole  circle 
of  knowledge  as  to  teach  civil  business  and  the  art  of  govern- 
ment; yet  he,  like  Gorgias,  was  a  great  traveller.  Isocrates  of 
Athens  completed  his  98th  year^;  being  likewise  a  rhetorician, 
but  an  extremely  modest  man,  who  avoided  the  forum,  and 
only  opened  his  school  at  home.  Democritus  of  Abdera 
lived  to  109.^  He  was  a  great  philosopher,  and  a  true 
student  of  nature,  if  ever  Greek  was;  a  great  traveller  in 
countries,  but  a  greater  still  in  the  works  of  nature;  a 
diligent  experimenter ;  and  (as  Aristotle  objects)  a  follower 
of  similitudes  rather  than  an  observer  of  the  laws  of  argu- 
ment. Diogenes  of  Sinope  lived  90  years  ^ ;  a  man  free 
towards  others,  but  despotic  over  himself,  delighting  in  poor 
diet,  and  patience.  Zeno  of  Citium  lived  98  years  ^ ;  a  high- 
minded  man,  a  scomer  of  opinions,  of  great  acuteness,  yet 
not  of  a  troublesome  kind,  but  such  as  rather  engaged  and  took 
men's  minds  than  constrained  them;  wherein  Seneca  afterwards 
resembled  him.  Plato  the  Athenian  fulfilled  his  80th  year  * ; 
a  man  of  a  great  spirit,  but  loving  quiet,  in  contemplation 
sublime  and  imaginative,  in  manners  polite  and  elegant,  but 
yet  rather  composed  than  merry,  and  of  a  majestic  carriage. 
Thcophrastus  of  Eresium  lived  85  years  ^ ;  a  man  pleasant  for 
his  eloquence  and  his  great  variety  of  information ;  who  only 
picked  out  the  sweets  of  philosophy  and  did  not  meddle  with 
the  unpleasant  or  the  bitter.  Cameades  of  Cyrene,  many 
years  afterwards,  likewise  reached  his  85th  year'^;  a  man 
of  easy  eloquence,  who  delighted  both  himself  and  others  with 
the  pleasant  and  agreeable  variety  of  his  knowledge.  Orbi- 
lius  in  Cicero's  time,  who  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  lived  nearly  100  years  "  ;  first 
a  soldier,  then  a   schoolmaster ;    a  man  naturally  harsh  and 

»  Pliny,  TiL  49.  •  Cic.  de  Senect  5.  ■  DIog.  Ix,  55. 

•  LucUrn,  Macrob.  23.  •  Diog.  Laert.  Ix.  43 

•  IMog.  Laere.  ▼!.  76.  '  DIog.  Laert  Yli.  28. 

•  Ludan  Macrob.  21. ;  DIog.  Laert  ill.  2.  •  ©log.  Laert  ▼.  40. 
^  IHog.  Laert  It.  65. ;  Luc.  Macrob.  20. 

'*  Suetonius,  De  lllustr.  Grammat  c.  9. 
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rough,  both  with   his  tongue  and  pen,  and  very  severe  to 
his  pupils. 

12.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  was  augur  for  sixty-three  years  S 
and  therefore  he  must  have  been  above  eighty  when  he  died; 
though  it  is  true  that  in  the  augurship  noble  birth  was  usually 
more  regarded  than  age.  He  was  a  wise  and  cautious  man, 
moderate  in  all  his  ways  of  life,  and  uniting  courtesy  with 
severity.  Masinissa  the  Numidian  king  exceeded  90  years, 
and  had  a  son  after  he  was  eighty*five.'  He  was  a  bold 
man,  confident  of  fortune,  who  experienced  many  vicissitudea 
in  his  youth,  but  was  uniformly  fortunate  in  his  old  age. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  lived  for  more  than  90  years  ',  a  man  of  iron 
both  body  and  mind,  severe  in  speech,  a  lover  of  party  strife, 
fond  of  agriculture,  and  physician  both  to  himself  his  family. 

13.  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  lived  for  103  years  ^; 
a  woman  oppressed  by  many  sorrows,  first  by  the  banish- 
ment of  her  husband,  then  by  the  quarrel  between  them, 
and  lastly  by  his  final  misfortune;  she  was  likewise  often 
troubled  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must  have  lived  a  good  deal 
beyond  100  years  ^;  since  she  is  said  to  have  acted  for  a 
full  century  on  the  stage,  playing  perhaps  at  first  the 
part  of  a  girl,  and  lastly  that  of  a  decrepit  old  woman.  It 
is  unknown  in  what  year  of  her  age  Galeria  Copiola,  who 
was  both  an  actress  and  a  dancer,  was  first  brought  on  the 
stage;  but  ninety-nine  years  after  her  first  appearance  she 
was  brought  back  to  the  stage  on  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
by  Pompey  the  Great,  not  now  as  an  actress,  but  as  a 
wonder.  And  this  is  not  all;  for  she  was  exhibited  again  at 
the  votive  games  in  honour  of  Augustus.^ 

14.  There  was  also  another  actress,  a  little  inferior  in  age 
but  of  a  higher  rank,  who  lived  nearly  90  years ;  namely, 
Livia  Julia  Augusta,  wife  of  Augustus,  mother  of  Tiberius.^ 
For  if  the  life  of  Augustus  was  a  play  (as  he  himself  signi- 
fied, when  on  his  death -bed  he  told  his  fHends  to  give  him  a 
"  plaudite "  as  soon  as  he  expired),  so  certainly  was  Livia 
an  excellent  actress,  who  could  so  well  unite  obedience  to  her 
husband  with  power  and  authority  over  her  son.     She  was  a 

>  PUny,  vU.  49.  •  Valflrius  Mazimas,  De  Gratia. 

■  Cf.  ac.  De  Senect  10.  and  De  Amlc  3.  *  Pliny,  tU.  4a 

»  Pliny,  vll.  49.  •  pUny,  yfl.  49. 
'  Cf.  Dio  Cassius,  p.  621.,  and  PUny,  ziv.  8. 
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courteous  woman^  yet  matronly,  busy,  and*  tenacious  of  power. 
Jania,  the  wife  of  C.  Casaius,  and  sister  of  M.  Brutus,  lived 
also  to  90 ;  since  she  lived  sixty-four  years  after  the  battle 
of  Philippic*  She  was  a  woman  of  noble  spirit  and  great 
wealth,  unhappy  by  reason  of  the  fate  of  her  husband  and 
her  nearest  relations,  and  her  long  widowhood,  but  yet  much 
respected. 

15.  The  76th  year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  is  memorable  as  furnishing  a  kind  of  calendar  of 
longevity.*  For  in  this  year  a  census  (which  gives  the  best  and 
most  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  ages  of  men)  was  taken, 
and  in  that  portion  of  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Po  there  were  found  124  men  who  had  reached  or 
passed  their  hundredth  year ;  namely,  fifty-four  men  100  years 
old,  fifty-seven  men  110,  two  men  125,  four  men  130,  four  men 
135  or  137,  and  three  men  140.  Besides  these,  Parma  in 
particular  returned  five  men,  of  whom  three  were  120,  and  two 
130  years  old ;  Brixillum  one  man  of  125 ;  Placentia  one  of 
131 ;  and  Faventia,  one  woman  of  132.  A  town  (then  called 
Velleiacum),  situated  on  the  hills  surrounding  Placentia,  re- 
turned ten,  of  whom  six  had  completed  their  110th,  and  four 
their  120th  year;  and  Ariminum,  one  man  aged  150  years^ 
named  M.  Aponius. 

Admonmon.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  have  thought  fit  both  in 
the  instances  already  recounted  and  in  those  which  I  am 
going  to  recount,  to  bring  forward  no  age  less  than  80 ;  and  I 
have  appended  to  each  a  character  or  biographical  notice,  true 
and  very  short,  but  such  as  in  my  judgment  has  some  bearing 
upon  longevity  (which  is  in  no  slight  degree  influenced  by 
fortune  and  habits) ;  either  because  such  persons  are  com- 
monly long-lived,  or  on  the  contrary  because  such  persons, 
though  not  apt  to  live  long,  yet  sometimes  may. 

16.  Of  the  Roman,  Greek,  French,  and  German  emperors, 
up  to  our  time,  containing  a  list  of  about  200  princes,  only 
four  have  been  found  to  reach  the  age  of  80.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  the 
latter  being  78,  the  former  76  ^;  and  both  of  whom  might  per- 

>  Tacitiu,  Ann.  iii.  76.  '  Of.  FUoy,  vU.  6. 

'  Suctouius  in  Augufit  100.,  and  in  Tiber.  73. 
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haps  have  reached  80^  if  Livia  and  Caligula  had  so  willed  it. 
Augustus  (as  has  been  mentioned)  lived  76  years ;  a  man  of  a 
moderate  disposition^  vehement  in  accomplishing  his  designs,  but 
in  other  respects  quiet  and  serene,  temperate  in  his  diet,  but  not 
so  in  his  amours,  and  fortunate  in  everything.  In  his  thirtieth 
year  he  had  so  severe  and  dangerous  an  illness  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  when  the  physician  Antonius  Musa,  after  all  the 
rest  had  appHed  hot  remedies  as  suited  for  the  disease,  cured 
him  by  a  contrary  system  of  cold  medicines' ;  and  this  perhaps 
contributed  to  his  length  of  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be  two 
years  older;  a  man  (as  Augustus  said  of  him^)  of  slow  jaws, 
that  is,  of  slow  but  strong  speech  ;  bloodthirsty,  intemperate, 
and  one  who  made  lust  part  of  his  diet;  and  yet  he  took 
good  care  of  his  health,  for  he  used  to  say  that  a  man  must 
be  a  fool  who  called  in  or  consulted  a  physician  after  he 
was  thirty.  The  elder  Gordian  lived  80  years,  and  yet  died 
a  violent  death,  before  he  had  scarce  tasted  the  sweets  of 
empire.  He  was  a  man  noble  and  magnificent,  learned 
and  a  poet,  and  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  death  unif(»rmly 
fortunate.  The  Emperor  Valerian  lived  76  years  before  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor ;  he  lived  after  his 
captivity  seven  years  in  the  midst  of  insult,  and  in  the  end  died 
a  violent  death.  He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  capacity,  and 
not  active ;  but  of  a  somewhat  higher  reputation  than  he  proved 
himself  equal  to  in  action.  Anastasius,  sumamed  Dicorus, 
lived  88  years ;  a  man  of  a  sedate  temper,  but  low-spirited, 
superstitious  and  timid.  Anicius  Justinianus  lived  83  years; 
an  ambitious  man,  personally  indolent,  but  successful  and 
famous  through  the  valour  of  his  generals;  uxorious,  and 
not  his  own  master,  but  under  the  guidance  of  others.  Helena 
of  Britain,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  an  octo- 
genarian. She  was  a  woman  who  never  interfered  in  public 
affairs,  either  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  or  of  her  son,  but 
entirely  devoted  herself  to  religion ;  she  was  high-minded,  and 
always  prosperous.  The  Empress  Theodora  (who  was  the  sister 
of  Zoe,  the  wife  of  Monomachus,  after  whose  death  she  reigned 
alone)  lived  above  80  years.  She  was  a  busy  woman  and  fond 
of  empire,  excessively  fortunate,  and  rendered  credulous  by 
her  prosi)erity. 

17.  From  secular  princes,  I  will  now  turn  to  the  principal 

»  Sucton.  in  August,  81.  »  Suoton.  in  Tiber.  21. 
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peraons  in  the  Church.     St.  John,  the  apostle  and  beloved 
difldi^  of  our  Saviour,  lived  93  years ;  rightly  denoted  by  the 
emblem  of  the  eagle,  breathing  nothing  but  divine  love,  and 
distinguished  as  a  seraph  among  the  apostles  by  reason  of 
the  fervour  of  his  charity.     St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  lived  to 
84^ ;  an  eloquent  man,  a  traveller,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  St.  Paul,  and  a  physician.     Simeon  the  son  of  Cleophas, 
called  the   brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
Kved  120   years%  and  was  then  cut  off  by  martyrdom;   a 
high-spirited  man,  stedfast  in  the   &ith,  and  full    of  good 
works.     Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  and  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  seems  to  have  lived  for  more  than  100  years  before 
he  suffered  martyrdom  ;  a  man  of  high  soul,  heroic  patience^ 
and  incessant  in  his  labours.'      Dionysius  the   Areopagite, 
the  contemporary  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  seems  to  have  lived 
90  years.      From   the    high  flight   of   his  divinity  he  was 
somamed  ^'  the  Bird  of  Heaven ;"  and  he  was  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  works  than  for  his  meditations.     Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  first  the  hosts  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  then  his  fellow- 
labourers,  lived  in  a  happy  uid  famous  wedlock  for  at  least 
100  years,  since  they  were  alive  under  the  papacy  of  Sistus  L 
They  were  a  noble  pair,  and  given  to  all  charity;  who,  besides 
other  great  consolations  (which  were  doubtless  vouchsafed  to 
the  early  founders  of  the  Church),  had  tlus  great  additional 
blessing   of  conjugal  union.      St.  Paul  the    hermit  reached 
113  years.     He  lived  in  a  cave,  on  such  simple  and  hard  diet 
as  would  appear  scarce  sufficient  to  support  life ;  passing  all 
his  time  in    meditations  and  soliloquies,  and  yet  not  illi- 
terate, or  an  idiot,  but  a  learned  man.     St.  Antony,  the  first 
founder,  or  (according  to  some)  the  restorer  of  the  monkish 
orders,  reached  the  age  of  105  ^ ;    a  devout  man,  and  ocm- 
templative,  but  yet  a  good  man  of  business ;  his  manner  of  life 
was  rough  and  austere,  but  yet  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  glorious 
solitude,  and  not  without  authority.   For  he  both  had  his  monks 
under  him,  and  moreover  many  Christians  and  philosophers 
came  to  visit  him,  as  a  living  image,  not  without  some  feelings 
of  adoration.     St  Athanasius  was  above  80  when  he  died ;  a 
man  of  invincible  firmness,  always  commanding  fame,  and  never 
giving  way  to  fortune ;  firee  towards  those  above  him,  courteous 

1  Baronius,  L  586.  *  Eusebius,  Hist  iiL  20. 

*  EuMlMUS,  UuL  iv.  15.  '  *  St  Athaiias,    ViU  S.  Anton,  c.  89. 
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and  acceptable  to  those  below ;  practised  in  contentions^  and 
both  courageous  and  prudent  therein.  St.  Jerome,  by  the 
authority  of  most  writers,  exceeded  90  years  ;  a  powerful 
writer  and  a  manly  speaker ;  learned  both  in  languages  and 
sciences,  and  a  great  traveller.  In  his  old  age  he  was  more 
austere  in  his  living;  but  though  his  life  was  private  his  spirit 
was  high,  and  his  light  shone  far  out  of  his  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome,  up  to  the  present  time,  are  in 
number  241.  Of  these  only  five  have  reached  or  exceeded 
80 ;  but  many  of  the  early  popes  had  their  natural  life  cut 
short  by  martyrdom.  John  XXIII.,  Pope  of  Rome,  com- 
pleted his  90th  year ;  a  man  of  a  restless  disposition,  who 
being  fond  of  change  altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better, 
not  a  few  merely  to  something  else ;  but  a  great  accumu- 
lator of  wealth  and  treasure.  Gregory  XII,,  who  was  created 
Pope  during  a  schism,  a  kind  of  an  interrex,  died  in  his  90th 
year;  but  his  papacy  was  so  short,  that  I  find  nothing  to 
observe  concerning  him.  Paul  III.  lived  to  81;  a  man  of 
sedate  temper  and  deep  wisdom,  a  learned  man  and  an  astro- 
loger, and  very  careful  of  his  health ;  but,  like  the  old  priest 
Eli,  indulgent  to  his  relations.  Paul  IV.  lived  83  years ;  a 
man  naturally  harsh  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  and  imperious 
spirit,  of  a  passionate  temper,  but  eloquent  and  ready  of  tongue. 
Gregory  XIII.  likewise  reached  the  same  age ;  a  truly  good 
man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic,  temperate,  and  full  of 
good  and  charitable  works. 

19.  The  cases  which  follow  are  promiscuous  in  their  order, 
more  doubtful  in  authority,  and  more  scanty  in  observation. 
Arganthonius,  king  of  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  130  or  (according 
to  some)  140  years,  for  eighty  of  which  he  was  on  the  throne.* 
Of  his  manners,  habits  of  life,  and  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
nothing  is  recorded.  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus,  is  said  to  have 
lived  150  or  160  years  in  that  island,  then  reputed  happy  and 
voluptuous.^  Two  Latin  kings  of  Italy,  father  and  son,  are  said 
to  have  lived  800  and  600  years  respectively ;  but  thla  is  only 
recorded  by  certain  philologists,  who  (though  otherwise  credu- 
lous enough)  have  themselves  doubted  the  truth  of  this  story, 
nay,  rather  condemned  it.^     Some  kings  of  Arcadia  are  men- 

»  Cic.  Dc  Senec.  19. ,  Herod,  i.  163. ;  VaU  Max.  vlU.  13. ;  Pliny,  vil.  49. 

^  PUiiy,  vii.  49.  '  «  Pliny,  vii  49. 
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tioned  as  having  lived  300  years.*      The  country  certainly  is 
well  adapted   for  long  life,  but  perhaps  the  matter  is  exag- 
gerated by  fables.     There  is  a  story  of  one  Dando  in  lUyria 
who  lived  500  years,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of  old 
age.'    It  is  said  that  among  the  Epii,  which  is  a  part  of  ^tolia, 
all  the  people  are    very   long-lived,  many   of  them  having 
been  known  to  live  200  years.     One  of  them  especially,  by 
name  Litorius,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  had  reached  to  300.' 
On  the  top  of  Mount  Imolus  (anciently  called  Tempsis)  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  lived  150  years.*     The  Es- 
senes  among  the  Jews  are  related  to  have  generally  lived 
above  100  years  * ;  but  that  sect  lived  on  a  very  simple  diet, 
after  the  Pythagorean  order.     Apollonius  of  Tyana  exceeded 
100  years  ® ;  a  man  beautiful  for  his  age,  and  truly  wonder- 
fill;   regarded  as  a  god  by  the  heathens,   as  a   sorcerer  by 
the  Christians;  a  Pythagorean  in  his  diet,  a  great  traveller, 
of  immense  renown,  and  worshipped  almost  as  a  god ;   never- 
theless towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  had  to  undergo  accusa- 
tions and  disgrace,  though  he  contrived  to  escape  in  safety. 
But  lest  his  longevity  should  be  attributed  to  his  Pythagorean 
diet  alone,  and  to  show  that  he  derived  some  of  it  from  his 
family,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  father  likewise  lived  130 
years.    It  is  certain  that  Q.  Metellus  lived  upwards  of  100 
years  ^ ;  and  after  a  successful  administration  of  several  consul- 
shipsi,  being  in  his  old  age  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  he  held 
that  sacred  office  for  twenty-two  years  ;  yet  his  voice  never 
fanltered  in  repeating  the  vows,  neither  did  his  hands  tremble 
in  performing  the  sacrifices.     Appius  Ccecus  was  certainly  very 
old,  but  his  age  is  not  recorded."     He  was  blind  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life ;  but  no  way  softened  by  this  misfortune,  he 
governed  a  numerous  family,  a  great  retinue  of  clients,  nay, 
the  state  itself,  with  a  vigorous  hand.     Nay,  in  his  last  days, 
when  carried  on  a  litter  into  the  senate,  he  spoke  most  ear- 
nestly against  making  peace  with  Pyi  rhus.     The  beginning  of 
^  speech  is  very  memorable,  as  showing  the  invincible  strength 
and  vigour  of  his  mind:  "For  these  many  years,"  said  he, 
'*  conscript  fathers,  have  I  borne  my  blindness  with  extreme 

*  Pliny,  viL  49.  «  PUny,  vU.  49. 
'  Valerias  Maximos,  xiii.  6. ;  Pliny,  viL  49. 

*  Pliny,  Til  49.  ■  Joseph.  Oe  Bello  Judaic,  ii. 

*  PblloKtr.  in  Vlt.  AppoU.  c  13. 
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impatience;  but  now  I  could  even  wish  myself  deaf  also, 
when  I  hear  you  talking  of  such  dishonourable  counsels.^  ^ 
M.  Perpenna  lived  98  years ;  having  survived  all  those  whose 
vote  he  as  consul  had  asked  in  the  senate  (that  is,  all 
the  senators  during  his  year  of  office) ;  and  also,  with  the 
exception  of  seven,  all  those  whom  a  little  after  as  censor 
he  had  elected  into  the  senate.^  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  almost  a  centenarian'; 
a  man  moderate  both  in  his  government  and  manners,  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  goda^  a  strict  observer  of  friendship,  liberal, 
and  uniformly  fortunate.  Statilia,  of  a  noble  family,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  lived  99  years  ^;  Clodia,  the  daughter 
of  Ofilius,  115/  Xenophilus,  an  old  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, lived  106  years  ^;  a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man,  with  a 
great  reputation  among  the  people  for  learning.  The  Cor* 
cyreans  were  anciently  reputed  long-lived,  but  now  their  age 
is  of  the  ordinary  length.  Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  famous 
physician,  lived  104  years,  and  by  the  length  of  his  life 
approved  and  credited  his  own  art  He  was  a  man  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  learning,  much  given  to  experiments  and 
observation,  not  striving  after  words  or  methods,  but  picking 
out  the  very  nerves  of  science  and  so  setting  them  forth.  Demo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  (both  by  practice  and  profession)  in  the  time 
of  Adrian,  lived  almost  to  100  ^ ;  a  man  of  high  mind  and 
master  of  his  mind,  and  that  truly  without  affectation;  a 
despiser  of  the  world,  but  courteous  and  polite.  When  his 
friends  asked  him  about  his  burial,  he  replied,  *^  Take  no  care 
about  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  corpse.''  **  Do  you 
wish,  then,**  said  tliey,  "  to  be  thrown  out  to  the  dogs  and 
birds?"  "If,*'  said  he,  "in  my  lifetime  I  did  my  best 
to  benefit  man,  what  harm  is  there  if,  when  I  am  dead,  I 
likewise  do  something  for  the  animals?"  A  people  of 
India  called  Pandoras  are  very  long-lived,  lasting  even  for  200 
years."  They  say  also  (which  is  more  strange)  that  their  hair, 
which  is  nearly  white  in  boyhood,  turns  black  in  old  age, 
before  it  grows  hoary ;  though  indeed  it  is  common  every- 
where for  light  hair  in  the  boy  to  turn  darker  in  the  man.  The 
Seres  likewide,  another  Indian  people,  with  their  palm-wine. 
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are  reputed  to  live  as  long  as  130  years.'  Euphranor  the  gram- 
marian continued  to  teach  in  his  school  till  he  was  above  100.' 
The  elder  Ovid^  the  father  of  the  poet,  lived  90  years ;  he  was 
of  a  different  character  firom  his  son,  as  he  despised  the  Muses 
and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.'  Asinius  PoUio,  the  friend 
of  Augustus,  exceeded  100  years,^  He  was  a  man  extremely 
luxurious,  eloquent,  and  devoted  to  literature ;  but  yet  violent, 
proud,  cruel,  and  selfish.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  Seneca  was 
very  old,  and  no  less  than  114.  But  this  cannot  be  true ;  for 
£ur  from  being  a  decrepit  old  man  when  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  Nero,  he  was  on  the  contrary  exceedingly  active  in  the  go- 
vernment. Besides,  a  little  before,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  he  was  banished  for  adultery  with  some  noble 
ladies,  a  thing  not  compatible  with  such  an  age.  Johannes 
de  Temporibus  among  all  the  men  of  later  times  is  by  tradition 
and  common  report  reputed  long-lived,  even  to  a  miracle  or 
rather  a  fable,  his  age  being  said  to  be  above  300.  He  was  by 
birth  a  Frenchman,  and  served  imder  Charlemagne.  Gartius  of 
Aretium,  great  grandfather  to  Petrarch,  lived  104  years.  He 
always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  at  the  end  felt  a  decay  of 
strength  rather  tlian  any  malady  ;  which  is  the  true  dissolution 
by  old  age.  Many  Venetians  of  high  rank  were  long-lived ; 
as  the  Doge  Franciscus  Donatus,  Thomas  Contarenus  and 
Franciscus  Alolinus  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and  others.  But 
the  most  memorable  instance  is  that  of  the  Venetian  Cornaro, 
who  being  of  sickly  body  in  his  youth,  began  for  the  sake  of 
his  health  to  measure  his  meat  and  drink  by  weight.  This  custom 
led  by  degrees  to  a  fixed  diet,  and  the  diet  to  a  very  long 
life,  of  even  more  than  100  years^  with  unimpaired  faculties 
and  constant  health.  Guillaume  Postel,  a  Frenchman,  in 
enr  time,  lived  nearly  120  years;  the  top  of  his  moustache 
being  still  black,  and  not  at  all  grey«  He  was  a  man  of  dis- 
ordered brain  and  unsound  mind,  a  great  traveller  and  mathe- 
matician, and  somewhat  tainted  with  heresy. 

20.  In  England  I  imagine  there  is  scarce  any  village  of 
any  size  in  which  an  octogenarian  man  or  woman  may  not  be 
found.  A  few  years  ago,  at  a  May-game  in  Herefordshire,  a 
morrice  dance  was  performed  by  eight  men,  whose  united  ages 

'  Cf.  Pliny,  ▼!!.  2.  *  Suldas  in  v.  Apion. 
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made  up  800  years;  some  of  them  exceeding  100,  by  as  much 
as  others  fell  short. 

21.  In  Bethlehem  hospital  in  the  suburbs  of  London^  insti- 
tuted for  the  support  and  custody  of  lunatics,  there  are  found 
from  time  to  timp  madmen  who  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs  and  demons  of  the  air,  who  are 
represented  as  mortal,  yet  as  very  long-lived  (a  thing  that 
has  been  admitted  by  the  superstition  and  credulity  of  the 
ancients,  and  even  by  some  in  modern  times),  I  hold  to  be  fubles 
and  dreams ;  especially  as  they  agree  neither  with  philosophy 
nor  religion. 

And  so  much  for  the  history  of  longevity  in  man  considered 
in  individual  cases  or  next  to  individual.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  observations  by  certain  heads. 

23.  The  lapse  of  ages  and  the  succession  of  generations  do 
not  appear  to  have  at  all  diminished  the  length  of  life.  For  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  present  day  the  course  of  man's  life  has 
stood  at  about  eighty  years,  not  gradually  and  insensibly  de- 
clining, as  might  have  been  expected.  There  are  periods  indeed 
in  every  country  when  men  are  longer  or  shorter  lived.  Longer 
generally,  when  they  are  less  civilised,  live  on  simpler  diet,  and 
are  more  given  to  bodily  exercise ;  shorter,  when  they  are  more 
civilised  and  given  more  to  ease  and  luxury ;  but  these  things 
come  and  go  in  their  turns ;  the  succession  of  generations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  And  no  doubt  the  same  holds  good 
with  the  other  animals ;  since  neither  oxen  nor  horses,  nor  sheep 
and  the  like,  have  become  more  short-lived  in  these  latter  times. 
Therefore  the  great  diminution  of  age  was  caused  by  the  flood ; 
and  may  perhaps  by  the  like  great  accidents  (as  they  call  them), 
such  as  particular  inundations,  long  droughts,  earthquakes  and 
the  like,  be  caused  again.  And  this  seems  to  hold  good  like- 
wise in  the  size  or  stature  of  the  body.  For  neither  has  this 
deteriorated  through  the  succession  of  generations ;  though 
Virgil  (following  the  common  opinion)  prophesied  that  pos- 
terity would  be  smaller  than  the  men  of  that  nge ;  and  there- 
fore in  speaking  of  the  ploughing  of  the  JEmathian  and  JEmo- 
nian  fields,  he  says,  "the  husbandman  will  wonder  at  the 
huge  bones  that  shall  be  dug  up."^  It  is  certain  indeed^ 
from  remains  found  in  old  tombs  and  caverns  in  Sicily  and 

'  Virg.  Georg.  i.  497. :   *'  Grandiaque  effossi3  mirabltur  ossa  sepulcris." 
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elsewhere,  that  men  of  gigantic  stature  formerly  existed ;  but 
now  for  3000  years,  a  time  whereof  our  information  is  certain, 
no  instance  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  those  places.  But  yet 
m  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  certain  changes  have  taken 
place  by  reason  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
And  these  things  are  the  more  to  be  observed,  because  an  idea 
has  settled  itself  in  the  minds  o£  men  that  a  continual  decline 
is  going  on,  both  in  the  length  of  life  an^  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  body,  and  that  everything  decays  and  deteriorates. 

24.  Men  generally  live  longer  in  cold  and  northern  climates 
than  in  warm,  ones.  And  this  must  needs  be ;  for  the  skin  is 
tighter,  the  juices  of  the  body  less  easily  dissipated,  the  spirits 
less  eager  to  consume  and  more  easily  repaired,  and  the  air,  as 
being  only  slightly  warmed  by  the  sun's  rays,  less  predatory. 
But  below  the  equinoctial  line,  where  there  are  two  summers 
and  two  winters,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  lengths  of  day 
and  night,  men  likewise  (if  nothing  else  prevents  them)  live  to 
a  considerable  age,  as  in  Peru  and  Ceylon. 

25.  Islanders  generally  live  longer  than  those  that  live  on 
continents.  Men  do  not  live  so  long  in  Bussia  as  in  the  Ork- 
neys, nor  so  long  in  Africa,  though  in  the  same  latitude,  as  in 
the  Canaries  and  Azores.  The  Japanese  likewise  live  longer 
than  the  Chinese,  though  the  latter  have  a  mania  for  long 
life.  And  in  this  there  is  no  wonder,  seeing  the  sea-breeze 
warms  and  cherishes  in  cold  countries,  and  cools  in  hot. 

26.  Inhabitants  of  high  places  live  longer  than  of  those 
which  lie  low.;  especially  if  they  are  not  the  tops  of  hills,  but 
lands  generally  elevated,  like  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  part  of 
^tolia,  where  the  natives  were  very  long-lived.  The  same 
would  hold  good  of  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the 
greater  clearness  and  purity  of  the  air,  if  it  were  not  for  an 
accident;  namely,  that  the  air  is  tainted  by  the  vapours  rising 
from  the  vallies  and  resting  there.  Among  the  snow-mountains 
therefore  no  remarkable  longevity  is  found ;  not  in  the  Alps, 
nor  the  Pyrenees,  nor  the  Apennines ;  but  on  the  lower  hills 
and  even  in  vallies  men  are  more  long-lived.  However,  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  running  towards  Ethiopia  and  Abys- 
sinia, where,  as  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  little  or  no  vapour 
settles  on  the  mountains,  men  are  very  long-lived,  and  even  at 
this  day  often  complete  150  years. 

»  Pilny,  Til  17.  *  PUny,  vii.  2. 
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27.  Marshes  and  fens,  especially  if  they  are  flat,  are  favonr- 
able  to  natives,  but  prejudicial  to  strangers,  as  far  as  longevity 
is  concerned.  And  what  may  appear  strange,  salt  marshes 
which  are  covered  at  high  water  are  less  healthy  than  those 
of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  particular  countries  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of 
their  inhabitants  are  Arcadia,  ^tolia,  India  on  this  side  the 
Ganges,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
Hebrides.  As  for  that  which  is  said  by  one  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  Ethiopians  were  long-lived,  it  is  report  of  no  value.  ^ 

29.  The  salubrity  of  the  air,  especially  in  any  degree  of 
perfection,  is  a  mysterious  thing,  and  better  discovered  by  exr 
periment  than  by  discourse  and  conjecture.  The  experiment 
may  be  tried  by  a  lock  of  wool,  if,  on  being  exposed  for  a  few 
days  to  the  open  air,  it  loses  little  weight;  or  by  a  piece  of 
meat  remaining  long  fresh;  or  by  the  water  in  a  thermometer 
rising  and  falling  through  a  small  space.  Of  these  things  and 
the  like  make  further  inquiry. 

30.  The  equality  of  the  air,  as  well  as  the  goodness  and 
purity,  is  important  for  longevity.  Variety  of  hill  and  valley, 
though  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  the  sense,  is  suspected  with 
regard  to  longevity ;  but  a  plain  moderately  dry,  yet  not  too 
barren  or  sandy,  nor  entirely  devoid  of  trees  and  shade,  is  most 
adapted  to  long  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  the  air,  as  has  been  just  now  sud,  is  bad 
for  dwelling  in ;  but  change  of  air  in  travelling,  when  one  is 
accustomed  to  it,  is  good,  and  therefore  great  travellers  have 
been  long-lived.  So  likewise  men  who  have  passed  their 
whole  lives  in  the  same  cottage  or  on  the  same  spot,  are  long- 
lived.  For  the  air  to  which  a  man  is  accustomed  is  less  pre- 
datory ;  but  change  of  air  is  more  nourishing  and  restoring. 

32.  Though  it  has  been  observed  that  the  continuation  and 
number  of  generations  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  length  and 
shortness  of  life,  yet  the  immediate  condition  of  the  parents^ 
both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  is  doubtless  very  im- 
portant. Some  are  begotten  by  old  men,  some  by  young,  and 
some  by  men  in  the  prime  of  life ;  some  when  their  finthers 
are  healthy  and  well-disposed,  others  when  weak  and  sickly ; 
some  when  full  or  drunk ;  others  after  sleep,  or  in  the  mom- 

"  riiny,  TiL  2.    Herod.  UL  23. 
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ing;  6ome  again  after  a  long  intennisaion^  and  others  after^-a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  conjugal  act;  some  (as  generally 
in  the  case  of  bastards)  in  the  heat  of  passion,  others  when 
desire  begins  to  cool,  as  in  the  CAse  of  long-married  couples. 
The  same    things  must  be  considered  on  the  mother's  side, 
together  with  her  condition,  health,  and  diet  while  she  is  with 
child,  and  the  time  of  gestation,  whether  it  beaten  months 
or  less.     To  reduce  all  this  to  a  rule  for  longevity  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the    more    so  because   what  a  man   would  think 
best  may   perhiqps  improve   the    worst     For  that  alacrity  in 
generation    which  produces  children   strong  and  active    will 
have   a  tendency  to   stop  longevity,  by  reason  of  the  acri- 
mony and  inflammation  of  the  spirits,      I  have  before  ob- 
served,  that   to  have    more  of  the    mother's   blood   contri- 
butes to  longevity ;  and  in  like  manner  I  suppose  everything 
in  moderation    to   be    the    best;    conjugal   affection   to   be 
better  than  meretricious;   the  morning   to  be  the  best  time 
for  generation;  and  a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  and  full, 
and  the  like.    It  diould  also  be  well  observed  that  a  robust 
habit  of  body  in  the  parents  is  better  for  them  than  for  the 
child,  especially  in  the  mother.  Plato  therefore  judged  wrongly 
that  the  virtue  of  generations  was  impaired,  because  women  did 
not  use  the  same  mental  and  bodily  exercises  as  men.'    For  the 
contrary  is  true,  and  the  difference  of  strength  between  the 
male  and  female  is  most  beneficial  to  the  child ;  and  the  more 
delicate  or  tender  the  mother  or  nurse  is,  the  more  nourishment 
does  she  afford  to  the  child.     The  Spartan  women,  who  did 
not  marry  before  twenty-two  (or  twenty-five,  according  to 
Bome'),  and  were  therefore  called  Andromans,  did  not  produce 
a  nobler  or  more  long-lived  offspring  than  the  Boman,  Athe- 
nian, or  Theban  women  did,  who  were  marriageable  at  twelve 
cr  fourteen.     And  if  there   was    anything    remarkable   in 
the  Spartans,  it  was  rather  due  to  their  simple  living  than  to 
the  late  marriage  of  the  women.     But  experience  shows,  that 
some  families  are  for  a  time  long-lived ;  so  that  longevity,  like 
diseases,  is  for  certain  periods  hereditary. 

33.  Persons  of  fair  complexion,  skin,  and  hair,  are  less  long- 
lived  than  those  who  are  dark,  red,  or  freckled.  Too  high  a 
colour  in  youth  is  not  so  good  a  sign  of  longevity  as  paleness. 

*  Plato,  Rep.  ▼.  §  3.  •  Plutarch,  Comp.  Lycurg.  cum  Numa,  L  p.  77. 
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A  hard  skin  is  better  than  a  soft  one ;  and  herein  I  do  not 
mean  that  thick  and  .spongy  skin,  called  the  goose-skin,  but 
one  which  is  both  hard  and  close ;  and  a  deep  wrinkled  brow 
is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  and  shining  one. 

34.  Rough  and  bristly  hair  gives  a  better  prospect  of  long 
life  than  that  which  is  soft  and  delicate.  Curls  also,  if  they 
be  stiff,  indicate  the  same ;  but  the  contrary  if  soft  and  glossy. 
Likewise  thick  curls  are  better  than  long  locks. 

35.  Early  or  late  baldness  is  a  thing  immaterial ;  for  many 
bald  men  have  been  long-lived.  Nor  are  early  grey  hairs 
(though  they  appear  to  be  the  precursors  of  old  age)  any  sure 
sign;  for  many  who  have  turned  grey  early  have  lived  late. 
Nay,  premature  greyness  without  baldness  is  a  sign  of  longevity ; 
but  the  contrary  if  it  be  attended  with  it. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  sign  of 
short  life ;  and  men  with  hairy  breasts,  like  manes,  are  short- 
lived ;  but  hairiness  in  the  lower  parts,  as  the  thighs  and  legs, 
indicates  longevity. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature  (unless  it  is  excessive),  in  a  body 
well  made  and  not  too  slender,  but  especially  if  it  is  accom- 
panied by  activity,  is  a  sign  of  long  life.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
men  of  short  stature  live  longer,  if  they  are  less  active,  and 
slower  of  motion. 

38.  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  body;  those  who 
are  short  in  the  body  but  long  in  the  legs  live  longer  than 
those  who  are  long  in  the  body  and  short  in  the  legs.  So  like- 
wise, those  who  are  wider  below  and  narrower  above,  the 
body  rising  as  it  were  to  a  point,  are  more  long-lived  than 
men  with  broad  shoulders,  who  taper  downwards. 

39.  Leanness,  if  the  passions  are  settled,  calm,  and  easily 
controlled ;  or  a  full  habit,  if  they  be  choleric,  excitable  and 
obstinate,  betoken  a  long  life.  In  youth  corpulency  foreshows 
an  early  death,  but  in  old  age  it  is  more  indifferent 

40.  To  grow  long  and  slowly  is  a  sign  of  longevity,  and 
the  taller  Ae  stature  the  better  the  sign.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  rapid  growth  to  a  great  stature  is  a  bad  sign,  but  to  a 
shorter  stature  less  bad. 

41.  Firmness  of  flesh,  a  muscular  and  sinewy  body,  buttocks 
not  spread  out  more  than  is  required  for  sitting,  and  veins  some- 
what prominent,  indicate  a  long  life ;  the  contrary  to  these  a 
short  one.' 
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42.  A  head  small  in  proportion  to  the  body;  a  moderate- 
sized  neck,  neither  too  long  and  slender,  nor  too  thick  and 
sunk  into  the  shoulders ;  wide  nostrils,  whatever  the  form  of 
nose;  a  large  mouth;  ears  gristly,  not  fleshy;  teeth  strong 
and  close  set,  not  weak  and  scanty,  are  signs  of  long  life ;  and 
much  more  so  if  new  teeth  come  late  in  life. 

43.  A  broad  chest,  but  rather  drawn  in  than  prominent; 
shoulders  somewhat  round  and  bowed  (as  they  call  it);  a  flat 
stomach ;  a  large  hand,  with  few  lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short 
round  foot;  thighs  not  very  fleshy;  and  a  calf  not  drooping 
but  firm,  are  signs  of  longevity. 

44.  Eyes  rather  large,  with  an  iris  of  a  greenish  colour; 
senses  not  too  acute ;  a  pulse  slow  in  youth,  but  quicker  as 
age  increases ;  a  power  of  holding  the  breath  easily  and  long ; 
the  bowels  more  costive  in  youth,  and  looser  in  old  age,  are 
likewise  all  signs  of  longevity. 

45.  On  the  connection  between  longevity  and  the  times  of 
nativity  nothing  has  been  observed  worth  recording,  except 
some  astrological  observations  which  I  dismissed  in  the  Topics. 
An  eight  months'  child  is  deemed  not  only  not  long-lived,  but 
not  likely  to  live.  Children  bom  in  the  winter  are  considered 
to  live  long. 

46.  A  Pythagorean  or  monastic  diet  according  to  the  stricter 
rules,  or  one  exactly  regulated  like  that  of  Comaro,  seems  to 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  prolong  life.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
of  such  as  live  freely  and  in  the  common  way,  the  greatest  glut- 
tons, and  those  most  devoted  to  good  living,  are  often  found  the 
most  long-lived.  The  middle  diet,  which  is  esteemed  temperate, 
is  commended,  and  contributes  to  health,  but  not  to  longevity. 
For  the  stricter  diet  generates  few  spirits,  and  those  of  a  sluggish 
nature,  which  consume  the  body  less;  and  the  freer  diet 
affords  abundant  nourishment,  which  restores  the  body  more ; 
but  the  middle  diet  does  neither.  For  where  extremes  are 
prejudicial,  the  mean  is  the  best;  but  where  extremes  are 
beneficial,  the  mean  is  mostly  worthless.  But  the  strict  diet 
likewise  requires  watching,  lest  the  spirits  being  few  should 
be  oppressed  by  too  much  sleep;  little  exercise,  lest  they 
should  be  discharged ;  and  chastity,  lest  they  should  be  ex- 
hausted. But  the  full  diet  on  the  contrary  requires  plenty 
of  sleep,  frequent  exercise,  and  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  ointments  such  as  have  been  in  use  are  more  suited 
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for  luxury  than  the  prolongation  of  life.  But  all  these  sub- 
jects I  will  discourse  of  more  fully  when  I  come  to  inquire 
of  intentions.  In  the  mean  time  we  should  not  neglect  the  ad- 
vice of  Celsus^  a  wise  as  well  as  a  learned  physician^  who 
advises  variety  and  change  of  diet^  but  with  an  inclination  rather 
to  the  liberal  side;  namely^  that  a  man  should  at  one  time 
accustom  himself  to  watching^  at  another  to  sleep^  but  oftener 
to  sleep;  sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  feast^  but  oftener 
feast;  sometimes  strenuously  exert,  sometimes  relax  the  fa- 
culties of  his  mind,  but  oftener  the  latter.  But  doubtless  a 
well-regulated  diet  most  contributes  to  the  prolongation  of 
life ;  and  I  never  met  a  very  old  man,  who  on  being  asked 
had  not  observed  some  peculiarity  of  diet ;  some  one  thing,  some 
another.  I  remember  an  old  man  above  a  hundred,  being 
brought  as  a  witness  about  some  ancient  prescription,  who  when 
at  the  end  of  his  evidence  he  was  familiarly  asked  by  the  judge, 
<^  what  means  he  had  taken  to  live  so  long,''  answered  unex- 
pectedly, and  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  audience,  *^  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was  thirsty. "  But 
of  these  things  (as  I  said)  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  spent  in  religious  and  holy  of&ces  seems  to  contri- 
bute to  longevity.  This  kind  of  life  is  attended  with  leisure, 
admiration  and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  pure  joys, 
noble  hopes,  salutary  fears,  sweet  sorrows,  and  lastiy,  con- 
tinued renewals,  by  observances,  penances  and  atonements, 
which  have  all  a  strong  tendency  to  prolong  life.  And  if 
besides  these  there  is  a  strict  diet  to  harden  the  substance  of 
the  body,  and  lower  the  spirits,  no  wonder  if  remarkable 
longevity  ensue;  like  that  of  Paul  the  Hermit,  Simeon  Sty- 
lites  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  many  other  hermits  and 
anchorites. 

48.  Next  to  this  life  comes  that  of  letters,  as  that  of  the 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians.  Here  also  life 
is  passed  in  leisure,  and  in  meditations  which,  having  no 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  life,  breed  no  anxiety,  but  delight 
by  their  variety  and  freedom.  These  men  live  as  they 
please,  passing  their  days  and  hours  in  the  things  they 
like  best,  and  mostiy  in  the  company  of  youth,  which  ifl 
more  cheerful.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  longe- 
vity  of   philosophers,  '/According    to    their    different  tenets. 

*  Celsus,  i.  1. 
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The  best  pUIosophies  for  the  purpose  are  those  which  have 
some  touch  of  superstition,  and  deal  nvith  sublime  coutem- 
pktions,  as  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic;  those  likewise 
which  comprised  within  themselves  the  survey  of  the  universe^ 
the  variety  of  nature,  unbounded,  deep  and  noble  thoughts 
concerning  the  infinite,  the  stars,  the  heroic  virtues,  and  the 
like,  were  good,  as  were  those  of  Democritus,  Philolaus,  Xeno- 
phanes,  the  astrologers  and  the  stoics;  and  so  were  those 
which  contained  no  deep  speculation,  but  from  conmion  sense 
and  common  opinions  discussed  questions  calmly  on  either 
side,  without  any  laborious  inquiry.  Such  were  the  sects  of 
Cameades  and  the  academicians,  the  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians. But  on  the  other  hand,  philosophies  dealing  with 
troublesome  subtieties,  dogmatic,  weighing  and  wresting 
everything  to  the  standard  of  certfdn  principles;  and  lastly, 
those  that  were  crabbed  and  narrow,  were  bad;  and  such  were 
mostly  the  sects  of  the  peripatetics  and  schoolmen. 

49.  A  country  life  is  likewise  adapted  to  longevity.  It  is 
much  out  of  doors  and  in  the  open  air,  not  indolent  but  active, 
living  generally  on  fresh  and  home-made  food,  and  free  from 
care  and  envy. 

50.  I  have  also  a  good  opinion  of  a  military  life  in  youth. 
Many  famous  warriors  have  certainly  been  long-lived,  as  Cor- 
vinus,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  and  many  others  both 
ancient  and  modem.  And  it  doubtiess  tends  to  longevity  to 
have  all  things  growing  smoother  and  .easier  as  age  comes  on : 
80  that  a  youth  spent  in  toil  may  sweeten  old  age.  The  mili- 
tary passions  likewise,  excited  in  the  desire  for  contest  and  the 
hope  of  victory,  appear  to  me  to  infuse  such  a  warmth  into  the 
epirits  as  is  advantageous  to  longevity. 


MEDICINES  FOB  THE  FBOLOKGATION  OF  LIFE. 

whSrthSwff  ^®  present  system  of  medicine  only  regards 
toJSrx?'  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  cure  of  dis- 
TraBiition.  eascs ;  but  of  the  things  that  properly  relate  to 
longevity  it  makes  little  mention,  and  only  by  the  way.  I 
will  however  set  forth  the  medicines  of  note  in  this  kind, 
namely,  those  that  are  called  "  cordials.**  For  it  is  probable 
that  remedies  taken  to  defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or  more 
corrccdy  the   spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases,  may,  if 
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judiciously  selected  and  transferred  to  diet,  tend  likei^ise  in 
some  degree  to  prolong  life ;  and  in  doing  this  I  will  not  heap 
them  promiscuously  together,  as  is  usually  done,  but  select 
the  best. 

1.  Gold  is  used  in  three  forms;  either  in  what  is  called 
potable  gold,  or  in  wine  in  which  gold  has  been  quenched,  or  in 
substance,  as  gold  leaf  and  filings.  With  re^ird  to  potable 
gold,  it  is  now  given  as  a  strong  cordial  in  dangerous  or 
desperate  maladies  with  tolerable  success.  But  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  spirits  of  salt  by  which  the  solution  is  made, 
rather  than  the  gold  itself,  supplies  the  virtue  that  is  found 
therein ;  but  this  is  carefully  suppressed.  Now  if  gold  could 
be  opened  without  corrosive  waters,  or  by  corrosive  waters 
(provided  they  had  no  poisonous  qualities)  that  were  after- 
wards well  washed,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  useful  thing. 

2.  Pearls  are  taken,  either  in  a  fine  powder  or  in  a  kind  of 
paste  or  solution  made  by  the  juice  of  very  sour  and  fresh 
lemons.  Sometimes  they  are  given  in  aromatic  confections, 
sometimes  ^in  a  fluid  form.  Pearls  no  doubt  have  some 
affinity  with  the  shells  wherein  they  grow,  and  perhaps  may 
have  nearly  the  same  qualities  as  the  shells  of  crawfish. 

3.  Of  crystals  two  are  chiefly  regarded  as  cordials,  the 
emerald  and  the  jacinth ;  which  are  given  in  the  same  forms  as 
pearls,  excepting  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  their  solutions  are  not 
used.  But  I  am  somewhat  suspicious  of  these  glassy  jewels, 
by  reason  of  their  roughness. 

Admoniuon.  I  will  mcntiou  afterwards  how  far  and  in  what 
manner  these  things  here  mentioned  may  be  used  witli 
advantage. 

4.  Bezoar  stone  is  of  approved  virtue  for  refreshing  the 
spirits  and  raising  a  gentle,  perspiration.  The  unicorn's  horn 
has  lost  its  reputation,  yet  it  still  stands  as  high  as  hartshorn, 
the  bone  of  the  stag's  heart,  ivory,  and  the  like. 

5.  Ambergris  is  one  of  the  best  things  for  soothing  and  com- 
forting the  spirits.  Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  simple 
cordials,  by  name  only :  their  virtues  being  sufficiently  known. 

Hot    Safiron:    folium    In-         Cold,  Nitre:  roses:  violets: 

dum:    lignum    aloes:    citron  strawberry  plants:    strawber- 

rind:  balm:  basil:   clove  gil-  ries:    the  juice  of  sweet  Ic- 

lyflowcra  :      orange    flowers :  niQjis  :    the  juice  of  oranges  : 
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rosemary:  mint:  betony:  car-     the  juice  of  apples:   borage: 
duus  benedictns.  bugloss :  bumet :  sandal-wood: 

camphire. 
Admoniuon.  As  I  am  now  discoursing  only  of  those  medi- 
cines which  may  be  transferred  into  diet>  all  strong  waters 
and  chemical  oils  (which  as  some  trifler  says  lie  under  the 
planet  of  Mars,  and  have  a  violent  and  destructive  power), 
nay,  all  acrid  and  pungent  spices,  are  to  be  rejected ;  and 
it  should  be  observed  how  waters  and  fluids  may  be  com- 
pounded from  the  preceding  simples;  not  phlegmatic  dis- 
tilled waters,  nor  on  the  other  hand  burning  waters  from 
spirits  of  wine,  but  such  as  are  more  temperate,  yet  lively, 
and  emitting  a  grateftd  vapour. 

6.  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  frequent  bleeding  tends  to 
longevity;  but  I  rather  incline  to  believe  that  it  does,  if  it  be 
turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  things  are  favourable  thereto. 
For  it  discharges  the  old  juices  of  the  body  and  lets  in  new. 

7.  Some  wasting  diseases  likewise,  if  well  cured,  do  in  my 
opinion  assist  longevity.  For  the  old  juices  being  consumed 
they  supply  new  ones ;  and  as  one  says,  "  to  recover  health  is 
to  renew  youth."  It  would  be  well  therefore  to  induce  some 
artificial  diseases,  as  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating  diets, 
whereof  I  will  speak  hereafter. 

THE   INTENTIONS. 

In  connection        Haviug  uow  finished  the  inquiry  according  to 
Khh.  mVmIi;    ^^  subjects,  namely,  inanimate  bodies,  vegetables. 
Article,  of  In-    j^Jm^ls,  and  man,  I  will  draw  nearer  to  the  matter 
TraniiiioD.       and  commence  an  inquiry  according  to  intentions ; 
such   as  I  fully  believe   to  be  true  and  proper,   and   as   it 
were  the  pathways  of  mortal  life.     In  this  part  nothing  of  any 
value  has  been  hitherto  inquired;    and  men's  thoughts  con- 
cerning it  have  been  superficial  and  unprofitable.     For  when 
on  the  one  side  I  hear  men  talk  of  comforting  the  Natural 
Heat,  and  the  Radical  Moisture,  of  meats  which  breed  good 
blood,  that  is,  neither  burning  nor  phlegmatic,  and  of  the  re- 
viving and  refreshment  of  the  spirits,  I  suppose  them  to  be 
well  meaning  men  who  talk  thus ;  but  none  of  these  things 
are  eifectual  for  the  end.     But  when  on  the  other  side  I  hear 
discourses  on  medicines  prepared  from  gold  (because  forsooth 
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gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption) ;  on  the  use  of  precious  stones 
to  refresh  the  spirits,  by  reason  of  their  secret  properties  and 
brilliancy;  that  if  balsams  and  the  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  could  be  received  and  detained  in  vessels,  there 
would  be  good  hope  of  immortality;  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  deer  by  a  kind  of  sympathy  have  power  'to  renew  life,  be- 
cause the  one  casts  its  slough,  the  other  its  horns  (they  should 
have  added  likewise  the  flesh  of  the  eagle,  for  the  eagle  casts 
its  beak) ;  that  a  certain  man  who  found  an  ointment  buried 
in  the  eiM^*  and  anointed  himself  therewith  firom  head  to 
foot,  excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet,  lived  in  consequenoe 
300  years,  free  from  all  disease,  except  swellings  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet ;  that  Artefius,  when  he  felt  his  spirit  failing,  drew 
into  himself  the  spirit  of  a  strong  young  man,  thereby  killing 
him,  but  continuing  his  own  life  for  many  years  by  means  of 
that  other  man's  spirit ;  when  I  hear  of  fortunate  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  of  heaven,  in  which  medicines  for  the 
prolongation  of  life  are  to  be  collected  and  prepared;  of 
planetary  seals  by  which  virtues  may  be  extracted  and  brought 
down  from  heaven  to  prolong  life,  and  such  like  fables  and 
superstitions,  I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should  be  so 
demented  as  to  be  imposed  upon  by  them.  Lastly,  I  pity  the 
hard  fortune  of  mankind  in  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
things  frivolous  and  unprofitable.  "With  regard  to  my  own 
Intentions,  I  trust  that  they  both  come  close  to  the  pointy  and 
are  far  removed  from  idle  and  credulous  superstitions ;  being 
likewise,  I  conceive,  of  such  a  nature  that  while  posterity  may 
add  much  to  the  things  which  satisfy  these  intentions,  they 
will  find  little  to  add  to  the  intentions  themselves. 

There  are  however  a  few  things  that  are*  yet  of  great 
importance,  whereof  I  would  have  men  forewarned. 

First,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  duties  of  life  are  preferable 
to  life  itself.  Wherefore,  if  there  be  anything  which  may 
exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  interferes  at  all  with  the 
offices  and  duties  of  life,  I  reject  it.  I  may  perhaps  make  some 
light  mention  of  things  of  this  kind,  but  I  by  no  means  insist 
upon  them.  For  I  do  not  enter  into  any  serious  or  accurate 
discourse  either  of  living  in  caves,  like  the  cave  of  Epimenides, 
where  the  sunbeams  and  changes  of  temperature  never  penetrate; 
or  of  perpetual  bathing  in  prepared  liquors ;  or  of  shirts  and 
cerecloths  so  applied  that  the  body  should  always  be  in  a  kit^d  of 
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case ;  or  of  thick  covers  of  paint  on  the  body,  after  the  manner 
of  sayages;  or  of  that  exact  regulation  of  food  and  diet  which 
makes  the  preservation  of  life  ita  sole  object,  to  the  neglect  of 
everything  else  (such  as  that  of  Herodicus  among  the  ancients  *^ 
and  Comaro  of  Venice  in  our  days,  though  with  more  modera- 
tion) ;  or  of  any  such  strange,  nice,  and  inconvenient  matters. 
But  I  prescribe  such  remedies  and  precepts  as  will  neither  pre- 
vent the  duties  of  life,  nor  hinder  and  embarrass  them  too  much* 
Secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  I  warn  men  to  give  up  trifling, 
and  not  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  of  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can  be  performed 
by  a  morning  draught,  or  the  use  of  some  precious  drug ;  but  to 
consider  it  certain  that  a  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be 
very  laborious,  and  consist  of  many  remedies,  and  those  aptly 
connected  with  one  another.  For  no  man  can  be  so  dull  as 
to  believe  that  what  has  never  yet  been  done  can  be  done, 
except  by  means  hitherto  unattempted. 

Thirdly,  I  candidly  admit  that  some  of  the  propositions  here  • 
laid  down  have  not  been  proved  by  experiment  (for  my  course 
of  life  permits  not  of  that),  but  are  only  derived,  with  what 
appears  to  me  the  best  reason,  from  my  principles  and  hypo- 
theses (whereof  I  insert  some  and  reserve  others  in  my  mind), 
and  as  H  were  cut  and  dug  out  of  the  rock  and  nunc  of 
nature  herself.  Yet  I  have  not  been  careless,  but  (seeing  that 
I  was  dealing  with  the  body,  whereof  the  Scripture  says  that 
it  is  above  raiment),  have  used  all  prudence  and  circmnspection 
in  propounding  such  remedies,  as,  if  by  chance  they  are  not 
fruitful,  are  at  least  safe. 

Fourthly,  I  would  have  men  duly  to  observe  and  distinguish 
that  the  same  things  which  conduce  to  health  do  not  always 
conduce  to  longevity.  For  some  things  which  are  of  use  to 
cheer  the  spirits  and  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  functions, 
yet  take  away  from  the  sum  of  life.  Again,  there  are  other 
things  very  beneficial  in  prolonging  life,  yet  that  are  not  without 
danger  to  the  health  unless  guarded  against  by  proper  means. 
On  these  points  however,  as  occasion  requires,  I  will  not  neglect 
to  exhibit  proper  cautions  and  admonitions. 

Lastly,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  propose  sundry  remedies, 
according  to  each  intention,  but  the  choice  and  order  thereof 

>  Flato,  Rep.  m. 
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to  leave  to  discretion.  For  to  describe  exactly  the  things  most 
suitable  to  the  different  constitutions  of  bodies^  to  the  different 
kinds  and  respective  ages  of  life,  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
taken,  and  how  their  whole  practice  is  to  be  administered  and 
governed,  would  be  too  long  a  work,  and  unfit  to  be  published. 
In  the  Topics  I  propounded  three  Intentions ;  namely,  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption,  the  Perfecting  of  Repair,  and  the 
Renovation  of  Decay.  But  seeing  that  what  I  am  about  to 
say  is  something  more  than  mere  words,  I  will  draw  out  these 
three  Intentions  into  ten  Operations :  — 

1.  The  first  operation  is  upon  the  spirits,  to  renew  their 
freshness. 

2.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion  of  air. 

3.  The  third  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and  the  sangue- 
fying  heat 

4.  The  fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of  the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for  the  extrusion 
of  aliment 

6.  The  sixth  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts  of  the  body, 
for  the  attraction  of  aliment 

7.  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment  itself,  for  the 
insinuation  thereof. 

8.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  final  act  of  assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration  of  the 
parts  after  they  have  begun  to  dry. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  upon  the  purgation  of  the  old 
juice,  and  the  substitution  of  new. 

Of  these  operations  the  four  first  belong  to  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  four  next  to  the  second,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third 

But  as  this  part  concerning  Intentions  points  to  practice,  under 
the  title  of  history  I  will  include  not  only  experiments  and 
observations,  but  also  counsels,  remedies,  explanations  of  causes, 
assumptions,  and  all  things  relating  thereto. 


THE   OPEBATION   UPON   THE    SPIRITS,   THAT   THEY   MAT  RE- 
TAIN  THEIR   YOUTH   AND   RENEW   THEIR   VIGOUR. 

The  History. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  agents  and  workmen  that  produce 
all  the  effects  in  the  body.  Tliis  appears  manifest  bolh  by 
general  consent  and  by  innumerable  instances. 
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2.  If  it  were  possible  for  young  spirits  to  be  put  into  an  old 
body,  it  is  probable  that  this  great  wheel  might  put  the  lesser 
wheels  in  motion,  and  turn  back  the  course  of  nature. 

3.  In  every  kind  of  consumption,  whether  by  fire  or  age, 
the  more  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  or  the  heat,  preys  upon  the 
moisture,  the  shorter  is  the  duration  of  that  thing.  This  occurs 
everywhere,  and  is  plain. 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  put  into  such  a  temperament,  and 
such  a  degree  of  activity  that  (as  one  says)  they  shall  not  drink 
and  absorb,  but  only  sip  the  juices  of  the  body. 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames;  the  one  active  but 
weak,  as  the  flame  of  straw  or  chips,  that  consumes  and  dis- 
charges lighter  substances,  but  has  litde  effect  upon  the 
harder;  the  other  strong  and  steady,  as  the  flame  of  large 
timber  and  the  like,  which  attacks  likewise  hard  and  tough 
bodies. 

6.  The  brisk  and  yet  weak  flame  dries  up  bodies,  and  maket> 
them  effete  and  sapless;  whilst  the  strong  flame  softens  and 
melts  them. 

7.  Of  dissipating  medicines,  some  only  draw  forth  the  thinner 
parts  of  tumours,  and  thereby  harden  them ;  but  some  discuss 
them  vigorously,  and  thereby  soften  them. 

8.  Of  purging  and  clearing  medicines  likewise,  some  carry 
suddenly  off*  the  more  fluid  parts,  and  some  draw  the  moie 
obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  The  spirits  should  be  clad  and  armed  with  such  a  heat 
that  they  may  prefer  rather  to  pluck  asunder  and  undermine  the 
hard  and  obstinate  parts,  than  to  discharge  and  carry  off"  such 
as  are  weak  and  prepared ;  for  by  this  means  the  body  becomes 
fresh  and  firm. 

10.  The  spirits  should  be  so  tempered  and  ordered,  as  to 
become  in  substance  dense,  not  rare;  in  heat  lasting,  not  eager; 
in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  offices  of  life,  not  redundant  or 
excessive ;  in  motion  settled,  not  starting  or  irregulur. 

11.  Vapours  evidently  operate  powerfully  upon  the  spirits; 
as  is  shown  by  sleep,  intoxication,  melancholy  and  mirthful 
passions,  and  recovery  of  the  spirits  in  swoons  and  fainting- 
fits by  odours. 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  in  four  ways;  by  putting 
them  to  flight,  by  cooling,  by  soothing,  or  by  quieting  them. 
And  first  of  their  condensation  by  flight. 
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13.  Whatever  puts  to  flight  from  all  sides  drives  the  body  to 
its  centre^  and  therefore  condenses. 

14.  Opium  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  means 
for  condensing  the  spirits  by  flight;  and  next  to  it  opiates  and 
soporifics  in  general. 

15.  The  power  of  opium  to  condense  the  spirits  is  very 
remarkable  i  for  perhaps  three  grains  will  in  a  short  time  bo 
coagulate  them  that  they  cannot  separate,  but  are  quenched 
and  rendered  immoveable. 

16.  Opium  and  similar  drugs  do  not  put  the  spirits  to  flight 
by  their  coldness  (for  they  have  parts  manifestly  warm),  but 
contrariwise  they  cool  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  means  of  opium  and  opiates 
is  best  seen  when  they  are  applied  externally ;  for  the  spirits 
instantly  retire  and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  mor- 
tifies and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  give  relief  in  great  pain,  as  the  stone,  or 
amputation  of  a  limb;  principally  by  putting  the  spirits  to 
flight 

19.  Opiates  draw  a  good  effect  from  a  bad  cause;  for  the 
flight  of  the  spirits  is  bad,  but  the  condensation  thereof  by  that 
flight  is  good. 

20.  The  Greeks  imputed  much  to  opium,  both  for  health, 
and  prolongation  of  life ;  but  the  Arabs  still  more ;  so  that 
their  higher  medicines  (which  they  call  "  God's  Hands  ")  have 
opium  for  their  basis  and  principal  ingredient,  with  a  mixture 
of  other  things  to  counteract  and  correct  the  noxious  qualities 
thereof;  such  are  treacle,  mithridate,  and  the  like. 

21.  All  remedies  successfully  used  in  pestilential  and  ma- 
lignant diseases  to  check  and  curb  the  spirits,  lest  they  become 
unruly  and  turbulent,  may  be  advantageously  transferred  to  the 
prolongation  of  life.  For  the  condensation  of  the  spirits,  which 
is  best  secured  by  opiates,  is  beneficial  in  both  cases. 

22.  The  Turks  find  opium,  even  in  large  quantities,  innocent 
and  cordial,  so  that  they  even  take  it  before  a  battle  to  give 
them  courage.  But  to  us,  except  in  small  quantities,  and  with 
strong  correctives,  it  is  fataL 

23.  Opium  and  opiates  are  clearly  found  to  excite  the  sexnal 
passion,  which  shows  their  power  to  strengthen  the  spirits. 

24.  Distilled  water  of  the  wild  -  poppy  being  doubtless  a 
mild  opiate,  is  successfully  given  in  surfeit,  fevers,  and  various 
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diseases ;  and  let  no  one  wonder  at  the  variety  of  its  use.  For 
this  is  common  to  opiates^  as  the  spirits  being  strengthened  and 
condensed  will  fight  against  any  disease. 

25.  The  Turks  use  likewise  a  kind  of  herb,  called  "  coffee," 
which  they  dry,  grind  to  powder,  and  drink  in  warm  Water. 
They  affirm  that  it  gives  no  small  vigour  both  to  their  courage 
and  their  wit.  Yet  this  taken  in  large  quantities  will  excite 
and  disturb  the  mind;  which  shows  it  to  be  of  a  similar  nature 
to  opiates. 

26.  There  is  a  certain  root,  celebrated  through  all  the  East, 
called  *^  betel,"  which  the  Indians  and  others  use  to  carry  in 
their  mouths,  and  chew;  whereby  they  are  wonderfully  re- 
freshed, and  enabled  to  endure  fatigues,  and  throw  off  dis- 
orders, and  strengthened  for  sexual  intercourse.  It  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  narcotic,  because  it  blackens  the  teeth  ex- 
ceedingly. 

27.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  immensely  increased  in  our  time. 
It  affects  men  with  a  kind  of  secret  pleasure,  so  that  persons 
once  accustomed  to  it  can  -scarce  leave  it  off.  It  tends  no 
doubt  to  relieve  the  body,  and  remove  weariness ;  and  its  virtue 
is  commonly  thought  to  lie  in  this,  that  it  opens  the  passages 
and  draws  off  the  humours.  But  it  may  be  more  properly 
referred  to  the  condensation  of  the  spirits ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
henbane,  and  manifestly  affects  the  head,  as  all  opiates  do. 

28.  Humours  are  sometimes  generated  in  the  body,  which 
are  a  kind  of  opiates  themselves ;  as  is  found  in  some  kinds  of 
melancholy,  wherewith  if  a  man  be  seized,  he  is  very  long- 
lived. 

29.  Simple  opiates,  which  are  likewise  called  narcotics  and 
stnpefactives,  are  opium  itself,  which  is  the  juice  of  the  poppy, 
the  plant  and  seed  of  the  poppy,  henbane,  mandragora,  hem- 
lock, tobacco,  and  nightshade. 

30.  Compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithridate,  trifera,  la- 
dannm  of  Paracelsus,  diacodium,  diascordium,  philonium,  and 
pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  these  observations  certain  directions  or  advices 
may  be  drawn  for  the  prolongation  of  life,  according  to  this 
intention,  namely,  the  condensing  of  the  spirit^  by  opiates. 

32.  From  youth  upwards,  therefore,  let  there  be  every  year 
a  kind  of  opiate  diet.  Let  it  be  taken  at  the  end  of  May;  for 
in  sunmier  the  spirits  are  most  wasted  and  weakened,  and 
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there  is  less  fear  of  cold  humours.  Let  the  opiate  be  of  a 
superior  kiiid^  not  so  strong  as  those  in  use,  either  as  to  the 
quantity  of  opium  or  to  the  proportion  of  very  hot  ingredients. 
Let  it  be  taken  in  the  morning  between  sleeps.  Let  the  diet 
at  the  time  be  more  simple  and  sparing^  without  wine,  spices, 
or  things  that  produce  vapours.  Let  the  medicine  be  taken 
only  on  alternate  days,  and  be  continued  for  a  fortnight 
Such  directions  appear  to  me  to  answer  the  intention  satis- 
factorily. 

33.  Opiates  may  not  only  be  taken  through  the  mouth,  but 
likewise  inhaled  in  the  form  of  smoke ;  but  it  should  be  such  as 
not  to  excite  the  expulsive  faculty  too  strongly,  nor  draw  out  the 
humours,  but  only  to  work  upon  the  spirits  within  the  brain  for 
a  short  time.  Wherefore  a  suffumigation  of  tobacco,  lign-aloes, 
dried  leaves  of  rosemary,  and  a  little  myrrh,  inhaled  in  the  morn- 
ing through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  would  be  very  beneficial 

34.  In  the  powerful  opiates,  as  theriacum,  mithridate,  and 
the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  especially  in  youth,  to  take  the 
distilled  waters  rather  than  the  bodies  themselves.  For  in 
distillation  the  vapour  rises,  while  the  heat  of  the  medicine 
generally  settles ;  and  distilled  waters  in  the  virtues  conveyed 
by  vapours  are  mostly  good,  in  others  weak. 

35.  Some  medicines  have  a  degree,  weak  and  secret,  and 
therefore  safe,  of  opiate  virtue.  These  impart  a  slow  and 
abundant  vapour,  but  not  malignant,  as  opiates  do.  And 
hence  they  do  not  put  the  spirits  to  flight,  but  yet  they  collect 
and  somewhat  thicken  them. 

36.  The  medicines  that  make  opiates  are,  first  of  all  safiron 
and  its  flowers;  then  Indian  leaf,  ambergris,  a  preparation 
of  coriander  seed,  amomum  and  pseudamomum,  lignum  Rho- 
dium, orange-flower  water,  or  better  still,  the  infusion  of  fresh 
orange-flowers  in  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs  pricked  full  of  holes 
and  soaked  in  rose-water. 

37.  Though  opiates,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  to  be  used 
seldom  and  at  certain  times,  yet  this  secondary  kind  may  be 
taken  frequently  and  in  daily  diet,  and  will  conduce  greatly 
to  the  prolongation  of  life.  An  apothecary  of  Calicut,  by  the 
use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  160  years;  and  the  nobles  of 
Barbary,  where  the  common  people  are  short-lived,  are  found 
by  a  use  i>{  the  same  means  to  'be  long-lived.  Our  own  an- 
cestors, who  were  longer-lived  than  we  are,  made  great  use  of 
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saffron,  in  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  so  much  for  the 
first  means  of  condensing  the  spirits;  namely,  by  opiates  and 
their  subordinates. 

38.  I  now  come  to  inquire  into  the  second  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits,  namely  by  cold.  For  condensation  is  the 
proper  work  of  cold ;  and  it  is  done  without  any  malignity,  or 
unfriendly  quality.  The  operation,  therefore,  is  safer  than 
by  opiates,  though  somewhat  less  powerful,  if  used  only  at 
intervals,  as  opiates  are.  But  then  since  it  may  be  used  in 
moderation  familiarly  and  as  a  part  of  daily  diet,  it  has  much 
more  power  than  opiates  to  prolong  life. 

39.  Refrigeration  of  the  spirits  takes  place  in  three  ways ; 
by  respiration,  by  vapours,  or  by  aliments.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  best,  but  mostly  out  of  our  power ;  the  second  likewise 
is  strong,  and  yet  within  our  reach ;  the  third  is  weak  and 
circuitous. 

40.  Air  clear  and  pure,  that  has  nothing  fuliginous  in  it 
before  it  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  and  not  much  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  best  condenses  the  spirits.  Such  air  is  found  either 
on  dry  mountain  tops,  or  on  plains  open  to  the  wind,  yet  some- 
what sheltered  from  the  sun. 

41.  With  regard  to  the  refrigeration  and  condensation  of 
spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  the  operation  I  place  in  nitre, 
as  a  thing  specially  created  for  this  purpose.  To  this  opinion 
I  am  led  by  the  following  considerations. 

42.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cold  aromatic,  as  is  apparent  to  the 
sense  itselfl  For  it  bites  and  tries  the  tongue  and  palate  with 
cold,  as  aromatics  do  with  heat;  and  it  is  the  only  one,  as  far 
as  we  know,  that  does  this. 

43«  Almost  all  cold  things  (at  least  all  things  cold  properly, 
and  not  accidentally,  as  opium)  have  a  weak  and  poor  supply 
of  spirit;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  things  full  of  spirit  are 
almost  all  hot.  Nitre  is  the  only  body  found  in  the  vegetable 
world  which  abounds  with  spirit  and  yet  is  cold.  For  cam- 
phor, which  is  full  of  spirit,  and  yet  produces  the  effects  of 
cold,  re&igerates  only  by  accident;  inasmuch  as, being  thin  and 
without  acrimony,  it  assists  perspiration  in  inflammations. 

44.  In  the  practice  of  congealing  and  freezing  fluids  that 
has  lately  come  into  use,  by  applying  snow  and  ice  to  the 
exterior  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  also  used,  and  no  doubt  excites 
and  strengthens  the  congelation.     It  is  true  that  common  bay 
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salt  is  likewise  used  for  this  purpose,  which  rather  supplies 
activity  to  the  cold  of  the  snow  than  gives  a  coldness  itself;  I 
have  heard  however  that  in  hot  countries,  where  there  is  no 
snow,  congelation  is  produced  hy  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  have 
not  proved. 

45.  Gunpowder,  which  consists  principally  of  nitre,  is  said, 
when  taken  in  a  draught,  to  inspire  courage,  and  to  be  often  used 
by  soldiers  and  sailors  before  a  battle,  as  opium  is  by  the  Turks. 

46.  Nitre  is  successfully  administered  in  burning  and  pesti- 
lential fevers  to  relieve  and  subdue  their  destructive  heats. 

47.  Nitre  in  gunpowder  has  evidently  a  great  aversion  to 
flame,  which  causes  that  wonderful  blast  and  explosion. 

48.  Nitre  is  found  to  be  as  it  were  the  spirit  of  the  earth. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  any  earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed 
with  nitrous  matter,  if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered  as  to  be  free 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  produce  no  vegetable  matter, 
will  collect  a  great  quantity  of  nitre.  And  from  this  it 
appears  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  inferior,  not  only  to  the  spirit 
of  animals,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Animals  that  drink  nitrous  water  evidently  grow  fat, 
which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  in  nitre. 

50.  Land  is  most  enriched  by  nitrous  bodies ;  for  all  manure 
is  nitrous,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre. 

51.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  human  spirits  can  be 
cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit  of  nitre,  and  made  more 
crude  and  less  eager.  As  therefore  strong  wines,  spices,  and 
the  like,  inflame  the  spirits  and  shorten  life,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  nitre  composes  and  restrains  the  spirits  and  tends  to 
longevity. 

52.  Nitre  may^be  taken  in  food  with  salt — ten  parts  of  salt 
to  one  of  nitre ;  or  from  three  to  ten  grains  may  be  mixed  ia 
morning  broths  or  draughts.  But  in  whatever  way  it  is  taken, 
if  it  only  be  in  moderation,  it  is  very  beneficial  to  longevity. 

53.  As  opium  plays  the  principal  part  in  condensing  the 
spirits  by  flight,  and  has  at  the  same  time  its  less  powerful  bat 
safer  subordinates,  which  may  be  taken  more  frequently,  and 
in  greater  quantity,  as  was  before  mentioned;  so  likewise 
nitre,  which  condenses  the  spirits  by  cold  and  (as  they  say 
now-a-days)  by  a  kind  offrescour,  has  its  own  subordinates. 

54.  All  things  which  have  a  somewhat  earthy  smell,  like 
the  smell  of  pure  and  good  earth,  lately  turned  or  dug,  are 
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subordinates  to  nitre.  The  principal  of  these  are  borage^ 
bogloss^  langue  de  boeuf,  bumet,  strawberry  plants^  straw- 
berries^ raspberries,  raw  cucumbers,  raw  apples,  vine  leaves, 
▼ine  buds,  and  violets. 

55.  Next  to  these  come  those  which  have  a  certain  fresh- 
ness of  smell,  with  a  certain  inclination  to  heat,  jet  not  entirely 
devoid  of  that  cooling  property.  Such  are  balm,  green  citrons, 
green  oranges,  distilled  rose-water,  roasted  pears,  and  pale,  red, 
and  musk  roses. 

56.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  subordinates  of  nitre 
further  the  intention  better  in  a  raw  than  in  a  cooked  state ; 
because  that  spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  fire.  They  are 
therefore  best  taken  either  ii^used  in  liquid,  or  raw. 

57.  In  the  same  way  as  the  condensation  of  the  spirit  by 
the  subordinates  of  opium  is  in  some  degree  performed  by 
smells,  80  likewise  is  that  caused  by  the  subordinates  of  nitre. 
Therefore  the  smell  of  the  pure  and  fresh  earth  in  following 
the  plough,  or  digging  or  weeding,  is  an  excellent  composer  of 
the  spirits.  Leaves  falling  in  woods  and  hedges  towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  and  most  of  all  dying  strawberry  leaves, 
supply  a  good  coolness  to  the  spirits.  The  smell  of  violets, 
wallflowers,  bean-blossoms,  sweet  briar,  and  clary,  taken  while 
they  are  growing,  is  of  a  like  nature. 

58.  I  knew  also  a  nobleman,  who  lived  to  a  great  age,  who 
every  morning,  directly  he  awoke,  had  a  clod  of  fresh  earth 
placed  beneath  his  nose  for  him  to  smell. 

59.  It  is  certain  that  the  cooling  and  tempering  of  the  blood 
by  cold  things,  as  endive,  chicory,  hepatica,  purslane,  and  the 
13^6,  do  as  a  consequence  cool  the  spirits  also ;  but  it  is  by  a 
slow  and  indirect  process,  whereas  vapours  operate  imme- 
diately. 

So  much  then  for  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  cold. 
The  third  process  of  condensation  was  said  to  be  by  that  which 
I  call  the  soothing  of  the  spirits ;  the  fourth,  by  the  quieting  of 
their  alacrity  and  over-activity. 

60.  All  things  soothe  the  spirits  that  are  pleasing  and 
friendly  to  them,  and  yet  do  not  excite  them  too  much  to  go 
forth ;  but  contrariwise  induce  a  state  in  which  the  spirits,  being 
as  it  were  contented  with  themselves,  enjoy  their  own  society, 
and  betake  themselves  to  their  proper  centre. 
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6L  If  you  recollect  the  things  before  set  down  as  subor- 
dinates to  opium  and  nitre^  there  is  no  need  of  further  inquiry 
on  this  subject. 

62.  With  regard  to  the  quieting  of  the  violence  of  the  spirits, 
I  will  speak  of  it  presently  when  I  come  to  inquire  concerning 
theu:  motions.  Now,  therefore,  having  spoken  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  spirits  (which  belongs  to  the  substance  of  them),  I  come 
to  the  degree  of  heat  therein. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits  should  be,  as  was  said,  of  that  kind 
which  is  robust  but  not  eager,  and  loves  rather  to  undermine 
tough  and  obstinate  parts  than  to  carry  off  the  weak  and  thin. 

64.  We  must  be  cautious  about  spices,  wine,  and  strong 
drink,  and  use  them  very  temperately,  with  intervals  of  absti- 
nence ;  and  so  likewise  with  regard  to  savory,  marjoram,  penny- 
royal, and  all  herbs  which  bite  and  bum  the  palate.  For  they 
supply  to  the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative  but  predatory. 

65.  Those  that  yield  a  robust  heat  are  principally  elecam- 
pane, garlic,  carduus  benedictus,  young  watercress,  germander, 
angelica,  zedoary,  vervain,  valerian,  myrrh,  spikenard,  elder 
flower,  and  chevril.  The  use  of  these  with  care  and  judgment, 
sometimes  in  food,  sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this 
operation* 

66.  It  is  fortunate  likewise  that  the  grand  opiates  are  also 
of  great  service  to  this  operation,  in  that  they  yield  by  compo- 
sition such  a  heat  as  is  desired,  but  can  scarce  be  obtained,  from 
simples.  For  the  introduction  of  those  intensely  hot  things 
(as  spurge,  pellitory,  stachys-agra,  dragonwort,  pistachio  nut, 
castor  oil,  aristolochium,  opopanax,  ammoniac,  gum  resin,  and 
the  like,  which  cannot  be  taken  internally  by  themselves), 
to  counteract  the  narcotic  power  of  opium,  constitutes  that 
temper  of  medicine  which  is  now  required ;  as  is  well  shown  in 
this,  that  theriacum,  mithridate,  and  the  rest,  are  not  acrid  and 
do  not  bite  the  tongue,  but  have  only  a  slight  bitterness  and  a 
strong  scent,  and  only  betray  their  heat  in  the  stomach,  and  in 
their  subsequent  operations. 

67.  The  sexual  appetite  often  excited,  but  seldom  gratified, 
conduces  likewise  to  this  robust  heat  of  the  spirits ;  as  also  do 
some  other  passions,  of  which  I  will  speak  hereafter.  And  so 
much  for  the  heat  of  the  spirits  in  relation  to  the  prolongation 
of  life. 

68.  Of  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that  they  be  not  ex- 
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ubenmt,  and  given  to  ebullitions,  but  rather  stinted  and 
moderate  (for  a  small  flame  does  not  prey  so  much  as  a  large 
one),  the  inquiry  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience  that  a  spare  and 
almost  Pythagorean  diet,  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  stricter 
orders  of  monastic  life,  or  the  institutions  of  hermits,  which 
r^arded  want  and  penury  as  their  rule,  produces  longevity. 

70.  To  this  kind  of  life  belong  water-drinking,  a  hard  couch, 
cold  air,  a  spare  diet  (that  is,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and 
fish,  potted  and  salted  rather  than  fresh  and  hot),  a  hair  shirt, 
frequent  flutings,  fr^uent  watchings,  few  sensual  pleasures, 
and  the  like.  For  all  these  diminish  the  spirits  and  reduce 
them  to  such  a  quantity  as  is  only  enough  for  the  offices  of 
life;  whence  their  depredation  is  less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  be  a  littie  more  generous,  and 
without  so  much  rigour  and  mortification,  yet  so  long  as  it  is 
r^nlar  and  consistent,  it  produces  the  same  result.  For  in 
flames  likewise  we  see  that  a  somewhat  greater  flame,  if  it  be 
steady  and  calm,  constunes  less  of  its  fuel  than  a  smaller  flame 
that  is  blown  about,  and  alternately  strong  and  weak.  The 
r^Imen  and  diet  of  Comaro  of  Venice  has  demonstrated  this 
well,  seeing  that  for  so  many  years  he  ate  and  drank  by  exact 
weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  100  years  of  age,  with  his 
strength  and  senses  unimpaired. 

72.  We  should  likewise  take  care  that  a  body  fully  nourished, 
and  not  reduced  by  any  of  these  spare  diets,  does  not  neglect 
a  seasonable  use  of  sexual  intercourse,  lest  the  spirits  grow  too 
full,  and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  much  therefore  for 
a  moderate,  and  as  it  were  frugal,  quantity  of  spirits. 

73.  Next  follows  the  inquiry  for  restraining  the  motions  of 
the  spirits;  for  motion  evidentiy  alternates  and  inflames  them. 
This  restraint  is  efiected  in  three  ways;  namely,  by  sleep, 
by  avoiding  strong  labour,  too  much  exercise,  and  all  fatigue, 
and  by  controlling  uneasy  affections.  And  first  concemiDg 
sleep. 

74.  The  story  goes  that  Epimenides  slept  many  years  in'  a 
cave  witiiout  needing  any  food;  for  in  sleep  the  spirits  are 
less  predatory. 

75.  Experience  tells  us  that  some  animals,  as  dormice  and 
bats,  sleep  through  the  whole  winter  in  holes  and  comers;  such 
power  has  sleep  to  stop  vital  consumption.     The  same  likewise 
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18  thought  to  be  the  case  with  bees  and  dioneB,  though  some- 
times deprived  of  their  honey ;  also  with  butterflies^  and  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner,  wherein  vapours  not  unpleasing  (as 
being  only  the  first  dews  of  food)  rise  to  the  head,  is  good  for 
the  spirits,  but  bad  and  prejudicial  to  all  other  things  that 
relate  to  the  health.  In  extreme  old  age  however  the  same 
principle  holds  with  regard  to  food  and  sleep,  for  both  should 
be  taken  frequently,  though  little  at  a  time.  And  at  the  very 
end  of  life,  mere  rest,  and  a  kind  of  perpetual  repose,  is  good, 
especially  in  the  winter. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  tends  to  longevity,  so  much  more 
if  it  be  cahn  and  undisturbed. 

78.  The  procurers  of  calm  sleep  are  violets,  lettuce  (espe- 
cially  when  boiled),  syrup  of  dry  roses,  safiron,  balm,  apples 
eaten  at  bedtime,  and  a  malmsey  toast,  especially  if  first  infused 
in  musk  roses.  It  would  be  useful  therefore  to  make  up 
some  pill  or  small  draught  of  these  compounds,  and  take  it 
fiimiliarly.  Things  likewise  which  dose  up  firmly  the  mouth 
of  the  stomach,  as  a  preparation  of  coriander  seed,  quinces, 
and  roast  pears,  induce  sound  sleep.  But  above  all  for  young 
men,  and  especially  for  those  who  have  strong  stomachs,  a  good 
drink  of  cold  water  at  bedtime  is  benefidaL 

i^iunction.  Of  voluntary  or  procured  trances^  and  of 
thoughts  intent  and  profound  (provided  they  are  not  un- 
comfortable), I  know  nothing  certain.  They  contribute  no 
doubt  to  this  intention,  and  condense  the  spirits,  even  more 
powerfully  than  sleep;  seeing  they  luU  and  suspend  the 
senses  as  much,  or  even  more.  Of  these  make  further 
inquiry.     And  so  much  for  sleep. 

79.  With  regard  to  motion  and  exercises;  fatigue  and  all 
motion  and  exercise  that  is  too  rapid  and  violent,  as  running, 
games  at  ball,  fencing,  and  the  like,  are  injurious;  as  also  those 
exercises  in  which  our  strength  is  exerted  and  strained  to  the 
uttermost,  as  leaping,  wrestiing,  and  the  like.  For  it  is  certun 
that  the  spirits  being  distressed  either  by  swiftness  of  the  mo- 
tion or  extreme  efforts,  become  afterwards  more  active  and 
predatory.  On  the  other  hand,  exercises  which  provoke  a  mo- 
tion tolerably  strong,  yet  not  too  rapid,  or  requiring  the  utter- 
most strength,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  riding,  plajring  at 
bowls,  and  the  like,  are  not  injurious  but  ratiier  beneficiaL 
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I  now  come  to  the  affectione  and  passions  of  the  mind^  jto 
see  which  of  them  are  prejudicial  to  longevity,  which  profit* 
able. 

80.  Great  jojs  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits,  and  shorten 
life;  ordinary  cheerfulness  strengthens  the  spirits,  by  calling 
them  out,  and  yet  not  wasting  them. 

81.  Sensual  impressions  of  joys  are  bad;  ruminations  of  joys 
in  the  memory,  or  apprehensions  of  them  in  hope  or  imagina- 
tion,  are  good. 

82*  Joy  suppressed  and  sparingly  communicated  comforts 
the  spirits  more  than  joy  indulged  and  published. 

83.  Grief  and  sadness,  if  devoid  of  fear,  and  not  too  keen, 
rather  prolong  life;  for  these  contract  the  spirits,  and  are  a 
kind  of  condensation. 

84.  Ghreat  fears  shorten  life.  For  though  both  grief  and 
fear  distress  the  spirit,  yet  grief  causes  only  a  simple  contrac'- 
tion ;  whereas  fear,  through  cares  respecting  the  remedy  and 
hopes  intermixed,  causes  a  turmoil  and  vexation  of  the  spirits. 

85.  Suppressed  anger  is  likewise  a  kind  of  vexation,  and 
makes  the  spirit  to  prey  upon  the  juices  of  the  body.  But 
anger  indulged  and  let  loose  is  beneficial,  like  those  medicines 
which  induce  a  robust  heat. 

86.  Envy  is  the  worst  passion,  and  preys  on  the  spirits, 
which  again  prey  on  the  body.  And  it  is  so  much  the  worse, 
because  it  is  always  at  work,  and  (as  they  say)  keeps  no  holi- 
days. 

87.  Compassion  for  another  man's  misfortune,  which  does 
not  appear  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good.  But  that  which 
may  by  some  similitude  be  reflected  on  the  person  pitying  is 
bad,  because  it  excites  fear. 

88.  A  light  shame  hurts  not,  because  it  slightly  contracts 
the  spirits  and  then  diffiises  them;  and  therefore  bashful  persons 
are  g^ierally  long-lived.  But  shame  for  a  great  disgrace,  and 
of  long  continuance,  contracts  the  spirits  even  to  suffocation, 
and  is  pernidous. 

89.  Love,  if  not  unfortunate,  and  too  deeply  wounding,  is 
a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  were  laid  down 
for  joy. 

90.  Hope  is  of  all  affections  the  most  useful,  and  contributes 
most  to  prolong  life,  if  it  be  not  too  often  disappointed,  but 
feed  the  imagination  with  the  prospect  of  good.     They  there- 
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fore  who  set  up  and  propose  some  definite  end  as  their  mark  in 
life^  and  continually  and  gradually  advance  thereto^  are  mostly 
long-liyed ;  insomuch  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  summit  of 
their  hopes,  and  have  nothing  more  to  look  forward  to,  they 
commonly  droop  and  do  not  long  survive;  so  that  hope  appears 
to  be  a  kind  of  leaf-joy,  which  may  be  spread  out  over  a  vast 
siirface  like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are  of  very  great 
efiect  in  prolonging  life.  For  they  detain  tiie  spirits  on  pleasing 
subjects,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  become  tumultuous,  un- 
quiet, and  morose.  And  hence  all  contemplators  of  nature, 
who  had  so  many  and  such  great  wonders  to  admire,  as  De- 
mocritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  and  Apollonius,  were  long-lived. 
The  rhetoricians  likewise,  who  did  but  taste  matters  lightly, 
and  busied  themselves  rather  about  light  of  speedi  than  the 
darkness  of  things,  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Isocrates,  and  Se- 
neca, were  long-lived.     And  certainly  as  old  men  are  gene- 

,  rally  talkative  and  garrulous,  so  talkative  persons  very  often 
grow  to  a  great  age ;  for  it  betokens  a  light  contemplation,  and 
one  that  does  not  greatiy  distress  or  vex  the  spirits ;  whereas 
subtie,  acute,  and  eager  inquisition  shortens  life;  for  it  £Ettigae8 
and  preys  upon  the  spirits. 

So  much  then  for  tiie  motion  of  the  spirits  by  the  affections 
of  the  mind.  But  I  will  add  some  other  general  observations  on 
the  spirits,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  preceding  division. 

92.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  tiiat  the  spirits  are  not 
too  often  dissolved.  For  attenuation  precedes  dissolution,  and 
the  spirit  once  attenuated  is  not  easily  recovered  again  and  con- 
densed. Dissolution  is  caused  by  too  great  labours,  too  violent 
affections  of  the  mind,  too  profuse  perspirations,  too  large  eva- 
cuations, warm  baths,  and  intemperate  or  unseasonable  gratifi- 
cation of  lust ;  also  by  too  many  cares  and  disquietudes,  and 
anxious  expectations;  and  lastiy  by  malignant  diseases,  and 
severe  pains  and  anguish  of  the  body.  All  which  should  (as 
indeed  tiie  common  physicians  advise)  be  as  far  as  possible 
avoided. 

93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  things  accustomed, 
and  with  things  new.  But  it  contributes  wonderfully  to 
preserve  the  vigour  of  the  spirits  if  we  neither  use  customary 
things  till  they  glut,  nor  new  things  before  we  fed  a  lively 
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and  yigorons  appetite  for  them*  Care  and  judgment  there- 
fore should  be  employed  to  break  off  customs  before  they  be- 
come tiresome;  and  to  curb  the  desire  of  new  things  for  a 
season  till  it  becomes  more  strong  and  quick.  Moreover,  the 
course  of  life  should,  if  possible,  be-  so  ordered  that  it  may  have 
many  and  various  restorations ;  and  the  spirits  may  not  grow 
torpid  by  perpetual  intercourse  with  the  same  things.  For 
though  Seneca^  said  well,  ^^  A  fool  is  always  beginning  to 
live,"  yet  this  folly,  like  many  others,  contributes  to  longevity. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  spirits  (although  the 
contrary  course  be  commonly  followed),  that  when  men  perceive 
their  spirits  to  be  in  a  good,  calm,  and  healthy  state  (which 
may  be  known  by  a  quiet  and  cheerful  disposition  of  mind), 
they  should  cheriedi  and  not  change  them ;  but  if  the  spirits  are 
in  a  disturbed  and  untoward  state  (as  will  be  shown  by  sadness, 
heaviness^  and  other  indisposition  of  mind),  they  should  at  once 
sabdue  and  alter  them.  Now  the  spirits  are  continued  in  the 
same  state  by  restraint  of  the  affections,  temperance  of  diet, 
abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  refraining  from  labour,  and 
moderate  rest.  They  are  overpowered  and  altered  by  the 
contrary ;  namely,  by  violent  affections,  profiise  feasting,  im- 
moderate indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite,  arduous  labours, 
intense  study,  and  business.  .  It  is  however  the  conmion  prac- 
tice of  men,  when  they  are  the  most  merry  and  best  disposed, 
to  apply  themselves  most  to  feasting,  love,  labour,  contentions, 
and  business.  But  if  a  man  should  wish  for  long  life,  he  ought 
(though  it  may  seem  strange)  to  adopt  the  contrary  system ; 
for  good  spirits  should  be  cherished  and  continued,  spirits  ill 
disposed  should  be  discharged  and  altered. 

95.  Ficinus  says  well,  ^'  That  old  men,  to  comfort  their 
spirits,  should  frequently  recall  and  ruminate  on  the  acts  of 
their  childhood  and  youth."  ^  Such  remembrance  is  no  doubt 
the  peculiar  recreation  of  all  old  men;  and  hence  it  is  that 
they  delight  in  the  society  of  their  old  schoolfellows,  and  love 
to  visit  the  places  of  their  education.  Vespasian  indeed  had 
this  feeling  so  strong,  that  when  he  was  emperor  he  could  no 
way  bring  himself  to  change  his  father's  house,  humble  though 
it  was,  lest  he  should  lose  sight  of  familiar  objects  and  the 
recollection  of  his  boyhood.    Kay,  he  used  on  holidays  to  drink 

>  Sen.  Ep.  la.  *  Fkioui,  De  Vit.  Firod.  8. 
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out  of  a  wooden  cup^  tipped  with  silyer,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandmother.^ 

96.  The  thing  above  all  others  most  pleasing  to  the  spirits 
is  a  continual  advance  to  the  better.  Youth  and  manhood 
should  therefore  be  so  ordered  as  to  leave  new  comforts  for  old 
age,  whereof  the  principal  is  moderate  rest.  And  therefore  old 
men  in  honourable  places  who  do  not  retire  to  a  life  of  leisore, 
offer  violence  to  themselves.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
found  in  the  case  of  Cassiodorus,  who  had  so  much  authoritj 
with  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy  that  he  appeared  to  be  the  soul 
and  life  of  their  affairs ;  yet  afterwards,  when  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  retired  into  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  to  be 
a  hundred.  Herein,  however,  two  cautions  are  required;  one, 
that  they  do  not  wait  till  the  body  is  entirely  worn  out  and 
diseased,  for  in  such  bodies  all  change,  even  for  the  better, 
accelerates  death ;  the  other,  that  they  do  not  give  themselyes 
up  to  mere  inertness,  btit  have  something  to  entertain  the 
minds  and  thoughts  in  a  quiet  way ;  for  which  llie  best  kind  of 
amusement  is  reading,  and  next  building  and  planting, 

97.  Lastly,  the  same  action,  endeavour,  and  labour,  which  if 
imdertaken  cheerfully  and  with  good  will  refreshes  the  spirits, 
if  it  be  attended  with  aversion  and  dislike  preys  upon  and 
prostrates  them.  It  will  therefore  promote  longevity  if  a  man 
either  so  arrange  his  life  that  it  shall  be  free,  and  pass  as  he 
likes,  or  else  obtain  such  command  over  his  mind  that,  what- 
ever necessity  fortune  may  impose,  it  may  rather  lead  than 
drag  him. 

98.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  as  bearing  on  the  government 
of  the  affections,  that  especial  care  is  to  be  paid  to  the  month 
of  the  stomach,  chiefly  to  prevent  it  from  being  too  mnch 
relaxed.  For  this  part  has  more  power  over  the  affections, 
especially  the  daily  ones,  than  either  the  heart  or  the  brain; 
excepting  only  such  as  are  caused  by  powerful  vapours,  as  in 
drunkenness  and  melancholy. 

99.  So  much  then  for  the  operation  upon  the  spirits,  that 
they  may  retain  their  youth  and  renew  their  freshness;  which  I 
have  paid  the  more  attention  to,  because  physicians  and  other 
authors  are  mostly  silent  on  these  operations ;  but  principaDy 
because  the  operation  upon  the  spirits  for  the  renewal  of  them 

*  Suetou.  in  Vesp.  2. 
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k  the  easiest  and  most  compendious  way  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  And  it  is  most  compendious  for  two  reasons;  the  one, 
because  the  spirits  act  compendiously  on  the  body ;  the  other, 
because  vapours  and  affections  act  compendiously  on  the  spirits; 
80  that  these  go  to  their  end  as  it  were  in  a  straight  line,  other 
things  more  circuitously. 

IL 

THE  OPERATION  UFON  THE  EXCLUSION  OF  THE  AIR. 
Tlit  History. 

1.  Exdufiion  of  the  external  air  tends  in  two  ways  to  pro- 
long life.  First,  because  most  of  all  things,  next  to  the  in- 
ternal spirit,  the  external  air  (although  it  is  as  life  to  the 
human  spirit,  and  contributes  yery  much  to  health)  preys 
upon  the  juices  of  the  body  and  hastens  its  desiccation ;  whence 
the  exclusion  of  the  air  conduces  to  longevity. 

2.  The  second  effect  of  the  exclusion  of  the  ur  is  much 
more  deep  and  subtle ;  namely,  that  the  body  being  closed  up, 
and  not  perspiring,  detains  the  spirit  within,  and  turns  it  upon 
the  harder  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  thereby  rendered  soft 
and  tender. 

3.  The  reason  of  this  process  is  explained  in  the  desiccation 
of  inanimate  bodies.  And  it  may  be  taken  for  an  infallible 
axiom,  that  the  emission  of  the  spirit  dries  bodies,  but  the 
detention  thereof  melts  and  softens  them.  And  it  may  be 
further  assumed  that  all  heat  properly  attenuates  and  moistens, 
but  contracts  and  dries  only  by  accident 

4.  A  life  in  caves  and  holes,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  enter,  may  perhaps  tend  to  longevity ;  for  the  air  of  itself, 
imexcited  by  heat,  has  not  much  power  to  prey  upon  the  body. 
Certainly,  on  looking  back,  it  appears  from  many  remans  and 
monuments  that  the  size. and  stature  of  men  were  anciently 
much  greater  than  they  have  been  since,  as  in  Sicily  and  some 
other  places;  and  such  men  generally  lived  in  caves.  Now 
there  is  some  affinity  between  length  of  age  and  largeness  of 
limbs.  The  cave  of  Epimenides  likewise  passes  current  among 
the  fiibles.  And  I  suspect  that  the  life  of  the  columnar  ancho- 
rites was  something  like  the  life  in  caves,  for  there  neither  the 
rays  of  the  sun  penetrated,  nor  did  the  air  admit  of  great  changes 
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or  inequalitiefl.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  Simeons^  Daniel 
Saba,  and  other  stylites,  were  very  long-liveA  Modem  an- 
chorites likewise,  shut  up  within  walls  or  pillars,  are  often 
found  long-lived. 

5.  Next  to  the  life  in  caves  is  the  life  on  mountains.  For 
as  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  penetrate  into  caves,  so  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  where  there  is  no  reflection,  it  has  less 
power.  But  this  must  be  understood  of  mountuns  where  the 
air  is  clear  and  pure ;  that  is,  where  from  the  dryness  of  the 
vallies  mists  and  vapours  do  not  ascend ;  as  in  the  mountains 
that  surround  Barbary,  where,  even  at  the  present  day,  men 
often  live  150  years,  as  I  have  observed  before. 

6.  Now  air  of  this  kind  in  caves  and  mountains  has  of 
its  own  nature  little  or  no  predatory  power.  But  air  such  as 
ours  is,  rendered  predatory  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  should 
as  much  as  possible  be  excluded  from  Ihe  body. 

7.  The  air  is  kept  off  and  excluded  in  two  ways ;  first,  by 
closing  the  pores ;  secondly,  by  filling  them  up. 

8.  Closing  of  the  pores  is  assisted  by  coldness  of  the  air 
itself,  by  nakedness,  which  hardens  the  skin,  by  washing  in 
cold  water,  and  by  astringents  applied  to  the  skin,  as  mastich, 
myrrh,  and  myrtle. 

9.  But  this  operation  will  be  much  better  served  by  baths, 
seldom  used  however  (especially  in  smnmer),  consisting  of  such 
astringent  mineral  waters  as  may  be  safely  applied ;  such  as 
chalybeate  and  vitriol  waters ;  for  these  powerfully  contract 
the  skin. 

10.  As  for  filling  up  the  pores,  paints  and  such  like  thick 
unctuous  substances,  and  (which  may  be  most  conveniently 
used)  oil  and  fat  things,  no  less  preserve  the  substance  of  the 
body  than  oil  colours  and  varnish  preserve  wood. 

11.  The  ancient  Britons  painted  themselves  with  woad,  and 
were  extremely  long-lived.  The  Picts  likewise  had  the  same 
custom,  and  are  even  supposed  by  some  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  it 

12.  At  this  day  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Virginia  use  to 
paint  themselves,  and  are  said,  especially  the  former,  to  be 
very  long-lived;  insomuch  that  five  years  ago  the  French 
Jesuits  met  with  some  of  them  who  remembered  the  building 
of  Fernamburg,  which  happened  120  years  before,  they  being 
then  grown  up. 
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13.  Johannes  de  Temporibus,  who  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  three  hundred,  on  being  asked  how  he  had  preserved 
himself,  is  reported  to  have  answered,  '^  By  oil  without,  and 
honey  within." 

14.  The  Irish,  especially  the  wild  Irish,  are,  even  to  this 
day,  very  long-lived.  In  truth,  they  say  that  within  these 
few  years  the  Countess  of  Desmond  lived  to  140,  and  shed 
her  teeth  three  times.  Now  the  Irish  have  a  custom  of  stand- 
ing naked  before  the  fire,  and  rubbing  and  as  it  were  pickling 
themselves  with  old  salt  butter. 

15.  These  same  Irish  are  accustomed  to  wear  shirts  and 
linen  rabbed  with  saffron,  which,  though  it  was  introduced 
to  prevent  putrefaction,  yet  I  consider  tends  to  lengthen  life 
For  saflron  is  the  best  thing  I  know  for  the  skin,  and  to  com- 
fort the  flesh,  seeing  it  is  a  wonderful  astringent,  and  has  be- 
sides an  oiliness  and  subtle  heat  without  any  acrimony.  Indeed 
I  remember  an  Englishman  who,  on  crossing  the  Channel  with 
a  bag  of  saffiron,  to  avoid  paying  duty,  carried  it  for  conceal- 
ment around  his  stomach,  and  although  before  he  had  always 
been  very  sea-sick,  he  was  this  lime  quite  well  and  felt  no 
nausea. 

16.  Hippocrates^  advises  to  wear  dean  clothes  next  to  the 
skin  in  winter,  but  foul  and  smeared  with  oil  in  summer.  The 
reason  whereof  appears  to  be,  that  in  smnmer  the  spirits 
exhale  most,  and  therefore  the  pores  of  the  skin  should  be 
stopped. 

17*  I  judge  therefore  that  to  anoint  the  skin  externally 
with  oil,  either  of  olives  or  sweet  almonds,  contributes  above 
everything  to  longevity.  The  anointing  should  take  place 
every  morning  on  rising ;  the  oil  should  be  mixed  with  a  little 
bay  salt  or  saffron.  It  should  be  done  lightly  with  wool  or  a 
soft  sponge,  so  as  not  to  drop  upon  the  body,  but  only  to 
touch  and  moisten  the  skin. 

18.  It  is  certain  that  all  liquids,  even  those  of  an  oily  nature, 
if  in  large  quantities,  draw  something  out  of  the  body ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  small  quantities  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
body.  The  anointing  therefore,  as  I  said,  should  be  light,  or 
the  shirt  itself  should  be  smeared  with  oil. 

19.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  anointing  with 

>  Hlppocr.  de  Salnbil  DUeta. 
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oil  here  recommended  (though  it  has  never  been  used  by  our- 
selves,  and  has  been  left  off  by  the  Italians)  was  formerly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  part  of  their  diet; 
and  yet  ihey  were  not  more  long-lived  than  the  men  of  this 
age.  But  to  this  it  may  be  justly  answered,  that  oil  was  only 
used  after  bathing,  except  perhaps  by  the  athletes ;  and  hot 
baths  are  as  contrary  to  this  operation  as  anointings  are  favoni^ 
able  to  it;  for  the  former  opens  while  the  latter  closes  the 
pores.  Baths  therefore,  without  subsequent  anointing,  are 
very  bad ;  but  anointing  without  bathing  very  good.  Besides, 
this  anointing  was  practised  rather  as  a  luxury,  or  (to  view  it 
in  its  best  light)  for  the  sake  of  health ;  and  with  no  relation 
to  longevity.  Therefore  they  at  the  same  time  used  precioiis 
ointments,  which,  though  agreeable  and  pleasant  in  themselves, 
are  hurtfiil  to  this  intention  by  reason  of  their  heat ;  so  that 
Virgil  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  casia  as  cormpting 
the  use  of  clear  oiL^ 

20.  Anointing  with  oil  in  winter  contributes  to  health  by 
excluding  the  cold;  in  summer,  it  helps  to  detain  the  spirits 
and  prevent  the  dissolution  of  them,  and  to  repel  the  force  of 
the  air,  which  is  then  most  predatory. 

21.  Anointing  with  oil  being  one  of  the  most  powerful  ope- 
rations to  advance  longevity,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  add 
some  cautions,  lest  it  endanger  the  health.  These  are  four 
in  niunber,  answering  to  the  four  inconveniences  which  may 
follow  thereon. 

22.  The  first  inconvenience  is,  that  by  keeping  in  per^i- 
rations  it  may  engender  diseases,  from  excrementitious  hnmoors. 
The  remedy  to  be  employed  for  this  is  by  purges  and  clysters, 
so  that  a  proper  discharge  may  be  obtained.  For  it  is  certain 
that  discharge  by  perspiration  is  mostly  good  for  the  health, 
but  bad  for  longevity.  But  moderate  purgatives  act  upon  the 
humours,  and  not  as  perspiration  does,  upon  the  spirits. 

23.  The  second  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may  make  the  body 
hot  and  inflamed.  For  the  spirit  being  shut  in  and  prevented 
from  perspiring  is  more  fervent.  The  remedy  for  this  is  a  diet 
mostly  of  a  cooling  natiure,  and  medicines  with  cooling  pro- 
perties to  be  taken  at  certun  times.  But  of  these  I  will  pre- 
sently inquire  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood. 

*  Nee  casla  liquid!  comimpitur  usus  oMyU-^Gwry,  ii.  46S. 
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24.  The  third  inconvenience  is,  that  it  may  oppress  the 
hefid.  For  all  closing  of  the  pores  externally  strikes  back  the 
yapours,  and  sends  them  to  the  head.  This  may  be  completely 
remedied  by  purgatives,  especially  clysters,  by  firmly  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach  with  astringents,  by  combing  and 
rubbing  the  head,  and  also  washing  it  with  convenient  lies  to 
cause  an  exhalation,  and  by  not  neglecting  good  and  suitable 
exercise  to  create  a  slight  perspiration  from  the  skin. 

25.  The  fourth  inconvenience  is  a  more  subtle  evil ;  namely, 
that  the  spirit  detained  by  the  closing  of  the  pores  may  pos- 
sibly multiply  itself  too  much;  because,  when  it  does  not 
escape,  and  new  spirit  is  being  continually  generated,  the  spirit 
increases  too  much,  and  may  thus  become  more  predatory 
on  the  body.  But  this  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  for  all  spirit 
(which  like  flame  is  fanned  by  motion)  by  being  shut  up 
becomes  languid,  and  therefore  less  active  and  less  able  to 
propagate  itself;  hotter,  no  doubt,  as  flame  is,  but  slow  in 
motion.  But  this  inconvenience  also  may  be  remedied  by  an 
occanonal  mixture  of  cooling  medicines,  as  roses  and  myrtle, 
with  the  oil.  For  all  hot  things  are  to  be  absolutely  avoided, 
as  was  observed  with  regard  to  cinnamon. 

26.  It  IB  likewise  beneficial  to  wear  next  the  skin  garments 
which  have  in  them  something  unctuous  or  oily,  and  not 
watery,  for  they  draw  less  out  of  the  body.  And  in  this 
respect  woollen  garments  are  better  than  linen ;  at  least  it  is 
certain  in  the  spirits  of  odours,  that  scented  powders  lose  their 
smell  much  sooner  in  linen  than  in  wooL  Linen  therefore, 
though  pleasant  to  the  touch  and  in  respect  of  cleanness,  is  to 
be  suspected  for  this  operation. 

27.  The  wild  Irish,  when  they  are  taken  ill,  do  nothing 
more  ihan  take  the  sheets  off  the  beds,  and  wrap  themselves  in 
the  blankets. 

28.  Some  assert  that  they  derived  much  benefit  to  their 
health  by  wearing  under  their  shirts,  and  next  the  skin, 
drawers  and  waistcoats  of  scarlet  flannel. 

29.  It  should  be  observed  also  that  air  accustomed  to  the 
body  preys  upon  it  less  than  new  and  frequently  changed  air ; 
and  therefore  poor  people,  who  always  live  at  home  by  their 
own  firesides,  and  do  not  change  their  abodes,  are  generally 
long-lived.  But  for  the  other  operations  I  esteem  a  change 
of  air  to  be  beneficial,  especially  where  the  spirits  are  not 
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altogether  sluggish;  biit  a  mean  should  be  used  that  may 
meet  both  cases.  And  this  may  be  done  by  ohajiging  oar 
place  of  abode  at  stated  times^  at  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year^  to  suitable  localities;  that  so  the*body  may  neither  tra- 
vel too  much^  nor  rest  too  long  at  home.  And  so  much  for 
operations  by  exclusion  of  the  air^  and  avoiding  its  predatory 
action. 

UL 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  BLOOD,  AND  THE  HEATi  WHICH 
CREATES  BLOOD. 

The  History. 

1.  The  two  subsequent  operations  are  as  it  were  the  con- 
verse of  the  two  preceding,  and  are  related  to  th6m  as  pasrives 
to  actives.  For  the  two  preceding  tend  to  make  the  spirit  and 
the  air  less  depredatory  in  their  actions;  the  two  latter  to 
make  the  blood  and  the  juice  of  the  body  less  liable  to  be 
preyed  on.  But  as  Hiq  blood  is  that  which  irrigates  the  juices 
and  members,  and  prepares  them,  I  will  pUce  the  Operation 
upon  the  blood  first,  and  give  three  precepts  concerning  it; 
being  few  in  number,  but^of  great  efficacy* 

2..  First,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  blood  be  brought 
to  a  cooler  temper  it  will  be  4be  less  easily  dissipated.  Sut 
since  cold  things  taken  through  the  mouth  agree  ill  with 
many  of  the  other  intentions,  it  will  be  better  to  find  some 
other  things  that  are  free  from  these  inconveniencesji'aiid  these 
are  two  in  number. 

3.  The  one  is  the  use  of  clysters,  especially  in  youth,  not 
at  all  purgative  or  abstergent,  but  only  cooling  and  slightly 
aperient  Of  these  the  best  are  made  from  the  juices  of 
lettuce,  purslane,  hepatica,  the  greater  houseleek,  and  the 
mucilage  of  the  seed  of  fleawort^  with  ^ome  mild  opening 
decoction,  and  the  mixture  of  a  lilitl^  camphor.  But  in  old 
age  let  houseleek.  and  purslane  be  omitted,  and  the  juice,  of 
borage,  eudive,  and  the  like  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
And  let  the  clysters  be  retained  as  long  as  possible,  that  is,  for 
an  hour  or  more. 

4.  The  other  is,  the  use,  especially  in  summer,  of  freshwater 
baths,  only  just  lukewarm,  with   no    emollients  at  all»  as 
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mallows,  dog's  mercury,  milk  and  the  like ;  but  rather  with  a 
modentte  quantity  of  new  whey  and  roses. 

5.  But  the  chief  point  and  novelty  of  the  thing  that  I  advise 
18  this':  before  bathing  anoint  the  body  with  oil  mixed  with  some 
thickening  substance,  that  the  cooling  property  may  be  received, 
the  water  repelled,  and  yet  the  pores  of  the  body  may  not  be 
abut  too  closely.  For  when  the  external  cold  shuts  up  the 
body  strongly,  it  is  so  far  from  promoting  coldness,  that  it 
even  prevents  it,  and  excites  heat.  . 

6.  Bladders  filled  with  decoctions  and  cooling  juices,  and 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  produce  a  similar  effect  For  this 
also  is  a  kind  of  bathing,  where  the  body  of  the.  liquor  is 
mostly  excluded,  and  only  the  cooling,  property  received. 

7.  There  remains  the  third  precept,  which  relates  not  to  the 
quality,  but  to  the  substance  of  the  blood ;  to  make  it  more 
firm,  less  easily  dissipated,  and  less  subject  to  the  heat  of  the 
spirit. 

8.  There  is  no  confidence  at  the  present  day  in  the  use  of 
gold-leaf  or  filiogs,  or  powder  of  pearls,  gems  and  coral,  or  the 
like,  except  so  far  as  they  may  satisfy  the  present  operation. 
Certainly  as  tlie  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  moderns  have  attributed 
such  powers  to  these  medicines,  it  would  seem  that  there  must 
be  something  in  what  so  many  men  have  proved  and  observed. 
Laying  aside  therefore  all  fantastic  notions  concerning  them,  I 
fully  believe,  that  if  something  could  be  infused  in  very  small 
portions  into  the  whole  substance  of  blood,  over  which  the 
action  of  the  spirit  and  heat  should  have  little  or  no  power,  it 
would  stop  not  only  all  putrefaction,  but  arefaction  likewise, 
and  be  very  effectual  in  prolonging  life.  In  this  however 
several  cautions  are  required.  First,  that  the  particles  be  re- 
duced to  an  extreme  fineness ;  secondly,  that  such  hard  and 
solid  things  be  free  from  all  malignant  qualities;  lest  when 
they  are  dispersed  and  concealed  in  the  veins,  they  work  some 
mischief;  thirdly,  that  they  be  never  taken  with  food,  nor  so  as 
to  remain  long,  lest  they  create  dangerous  obstructions  about 
the  mesentery ;  fourthly,  that  they  be  used  seldom,  lest  they 
congregate  and  collect  in  the  veins. 

9.  Let  them  therefore  be  ^taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  in 
white  wine  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  almonds,  and  use  bodily 
exercise  immediately  after  the  draught 

10.  For  the  simples  which  may  satisfy  this  operation,  three 
VOL.  V.  u 
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will  be  enough ;  namely^  gold^  pearls,  and  coraL  For  all  me* 
tals  except  gold  have  some  pernicious  quality  in  their  volatile 
part,  neither  can  they  be  beaten  out  so  finely  as  gold-lea£ 
And  transparent  and  glass-like  getns  I  dislike,  as  I  said  before, 
for  fear  of  corrosion. 

11.  But  in  my  opinion,  the  safer  and  more  efiectual  means 
would  be  the  use  of  woods  in  infusions  and  decoctions;  for 
these  have  power  enough  in  them  to  give  firmness  to  the  blood, 
yet  have  not  the  same  danger  of  causing  obstructions.  But 
they  are  most  to  be  commended  because  they  may  be  taken  at 
meals;  whence  they  will  obtain  an  easier  entrance  into  the 
veins,  and  will  not  pass  off  with  the  refuse. 

12.  The  woods  suited  for  this  purpose  are  sandal^  oak,  and 
vine;  for  I  reject  the  hotter  woods,  and  such  as  are  at  all 
resinous.  Yet  to  these  I  may  add  the  dry  and  woody  stalks  of 
rosemary,  which  is  a  shrub  as  durable  as  many  trees ;  and  like- 
wise the  dry  and  woody  stalks  of  ivy,  but  not  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  create  an  unpleasant  taste. 

13.  Let  these  woods  be  taken,  either  boiled  in  broths,  or 
infused  in  new  wine,  or  beer,  before  it  has  settled.  If  in 
broths  (as  is  the  case  in  guaiacum  and  the  like),  let  them 
always  be  infused  for  a  long  time  before  they  are  boiled,  that 
the  firmer  part  of  the  wood  as  well  as  the  looser  may  be  drawn 
out  Ash-wood,  though  used  for  cups,  I  regard  with  suspicion. 
And  so  much  for  the  operation  upon  the  blood. 

IV. 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  JUICES  OP  THE  BODY. 

The  History. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  bodies,  as  has  been  observed  In 
the  inquiry  concerning  inanimate  bodies,  which  are  consumed 
with  difficulty;  namely,  the  hard  and  the  fat;  as  appears  in 
metals  and  stones,  in  oil  and  wax. 

2.  The  operation  therefore  must  tend  to  make  the  juice  of 
the  body  somewhat  hard ;  and  likewise  somewhat  fatty  and 
moist. 

3.  Hardness  is  caused  in  three  ways ;  namely,  by  aliment  of 
a  firm  nature,  by  cold  condensing  the  skin  and  flesh,  and  by 
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exercise  fermenting  and  binding  the  juices^  that  they  be  not 
soft  and  frothy. 

4.  Aliment  should  be  of  a  nature  that  is  least  easily  dissi- 
pated; as  beefj  pork,  yenison,  goat,  kid,  swan,  goose,  and 
wood-pigeon,  (especially  if  the  flesh  be  slightly  salted),  salt  and 
dried  fish,  cheese  rather  old,  and  the  like. 

5.  Bread  made  of  oatmeal,  or  with  a  mixture  of  peas  in  it, 
or  rye  or  barley  bread,  is  more  solid  than  wheaten  bread. 
And  in  wheaten  bread  that  which  has  more  of  the  bran  in  it  is 
more  solid  than  that  made  of  fine  flour. 

6.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys,  who  live  on  salt  fish,  and 
fish-eaters  in  general,  are  long-lived. 

7.  Monks  and  hermits  who  lived  sparingly  and  on  dry 
food  were  generally  long-lived. 

8.  Pure  water  likewise,  drunk  often,  mnkes  the  juices  of  the 
body  less  frothy.  But  by  reason  of  the  dullness  of  the  spirit 
(which  in  water  is  certainly  not  very  penetrating),  the  mixture 
of  a  little  nitre  with  the  water  would  I  think  be  useful.  And 
80  much  for  the  firmness  of  aliment. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  condensation  of  the  skin  and  flesh  by 
cold,  persons  living  in  the  open  air  are  generally  more  long- 
lived  than  those  living  in  the  house;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
cold  countries  than  those  of  warm. 

10.  Too  much  clothing  either  in  bed  or  on  the  back  relaxes 
die  body. 

11.  Washing  in  cold  water  is  good  for  longevity;  the  use  ot 
warm  baths  bad;  of  bathing  in  astringent  mineral  waters  I 
have  spoken  before. 

12.  With  regard  to  exercise,  an  inactive  life  manifestly 
renders  the  flesh  soft,  and  easily  dissipated;  whereas  strong 
exercise,  without  too  great  perspiration  or  fatigue,  renders  it 
hard  and  compact.  Exercise  also  in  cold  water,  as  swimming, 
is  tery  good,  and  as  a  general  rule,  exercise  in  the  open  air  is 
better  than  under  cover. 

13.  Of  frictions  (which  are  a  kind  of  exercise),  seeing  they 
rather  call  forth  the  aliment  than  harden,  I  will  speak  after- 
wards in  their  proper  place. 

14.  Now  therefore  having  spoken  of  the  hardness  of  the 
juices,  I  come  to  their  oiliness  or  moistness,  which  is  a  more 
perfect  and  powerful  intention  than  induration,  seeing  it  has 
no  inconvenience,  nor  injurious  effect.     For  all  things  which 

V  2 
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relate  to  the  hardness  of  the  juices  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
while  they  prevent  the  waste  of  aliment  they  also  hinder  the 
repair  thereof;  whence  the  same  things  are  at  the  same  time 
favourable  and  hurtful  to  longevity.  But  things  which  per- 
tain to  make  the  juices  roscid  are  advantageous  in  both  ways; 
for  they  render  the  aliment  at  once  less  easy  to  be  dissipated^ 
and  more  easy  to  be  repaired. 

15.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the  juice  of  the  body  should  be 
made  fat  and  roscid,  it  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  an 
obesity  or  visible  fat ;  but  a  dewiness  diffused,  or  (if  you  will) 
radical,  in  the  very  substance  of  the  body. 

16.  Again,  let  no  one  imagine  that  oil,  or  the  fat  of  meats 
or  marrow,  engender  things  like  themselves,  and  satisfy  this 
intention ;  for  things  once  made  perfect  do  not  return  to  the 
same  state.  But  the  nourishment  should  be  such,  as  after 
digestion  and  maturation  to  generate  an  oiliness  in  the  juices. 

17.  Again,  let  no  one  imagine  that  a  mass  of  oil  or  fat  by 
itself  is  difficult  to  dissipate,  but  that  in  a  mixture  with  other 
things  it  does  not  retain  the  same  nature.  For  as  oil  by  itself 
is  much  longer  in  wasting  than  water,  so  likewise  it  adheres 
much  longer,  and  dries  much  slower  on  paper  or  linen ;  as  I 
observed  before. 

1 8.  For  making  the  juices  roscid,  roast  or  baked  meats  are 
better  than  boiled.  All  preparations  of  meat  with  water  are 
bad ;  besides,  oil  is  extracted  more  abundantly  from  dry  bodies 
than  from  moist 

19.  In  general,  a  large  use  of  sweet  things  is  good  for  this 
operation  on  the  body;  as  sugar,  honey,  sweet  almonds,  pine- 
apples, pistachio  nuts,  dates,  raisins,  currants,  figs,  and  the 
like.  And  on  the  contrary,  all  acid  and  very  salt  or  acrid 
things  are  opposed  to  it 

20.  Nor  let  me  be  thought  to  favour  the  Manichasans  and 
their  diet,  if  I  recommend  a  frequent  use  of  seeds,  nuts,  and 
roots,  in  meats  or  their  preparations ;  since  all  bread,  which  is 
the  firmament  of  all  food,  is  made  either  of  seeds  or  roots. 

21.  But  above  all  things,  this  operation  depends  most  on  tlie 
nature  of  the  drink,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  food.  Let  therefore 
the  drinks  in  use  be  subtle,  yet  free  from  all  acrimony  and  acidity ; 
as  are  those  wines  which,  as  the  old  woman  says  in  Plautus ', 
*^  are  toothless  with  age,'*  and  beer  of  the  same  kind. 

>  Plaut  Pcenulus,  569. 
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22.  Mead,  I  imagine,  would  not  be  bad,  if  strong  and  old ; 
but  since  all  honey  has  some  acidity  in  it  (as  may  be  seen  by 
the  corrosive  water  that  the  chemists  extract  from  it,  which 
can  even  dissolve  metals),  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  similar 
drink  with  sugar,  not  lightly  infused,  but  incorporated  as  firmly 
as  honey  in  mead,  and  keep  it  for  a  year  or  six  months;  so 
that  the  water  may  lose  its  crudity,  and  the  sugar  may  ac- 
quire subtlety. 

23.  Age  in  wine  or  liquor  engenders  subtlety  in  the  parts 
of  the  liquor,  and  acrimony  in  the  spirits ;  whereof  the  first  is 
beneficial,  the  second  hurtful.  To  avoid  therefore  this  com- 
plication, put  into  the  cask,  before  the  wine  has  settled  at  all, 
a  piece  of  well-boiled  pork  or  venison,  that  the  spirits  of  the 
wine  may  have  something  to  prey  upon  and  devour,  and  thereby 
lose  their  pungency. 

24.  In  the  same  way,  if  beer  were  to  be  brewed  not  only 
of  the  gndns  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  peas,  but  should  like- 
wise have  about  a  third  part  of  roots  or  fat  pulps,  as  potato- 
roots,  the  pith  of  artichokes,  burdock,  or  any  other  sweet  and 
esculent  roots,  I  conceive  it  would  be  a  drink  much  more 
conducive  to  longevity  than  beer  made  entirely  of  grain. 

25.  All  things  which  have  very  fine  parts,  and'yet  have  no 
acrimony  or  pungency,  are  very  good  in  seasonings.  And 
such  a  property  is  found  to  exist  in  some  few  flowers,  as  ivy 
flowers,  which  infused  in  vinegar  are  even  pleasant  to  the  taste; 
marigold  flowers,  which  are  used  in  broths;  and  betony  flowers. 
And  so  much  for  the  operation  upon  the  juices  of  the  body. 


THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  BOWELS,  TO    SEND  FORTH  THE 

ALIMENT. 

The  History. 

1.  Of  the  things  which  comfort  the  principal  viscera 
(which  are  the  seats  of  digestion),  the  stomach,  liver,  heart, 
and  brain,  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  functions 
(whereby  aliment  is  distributed  into  the  parts,  the  spirits  are 
difiused,  and  reparation  of  the  whole  body  is  accomplished), 
inquire  from  physicians,  and  their  descriptions  and  advices. 

2.  Of  the  spleen,  gall,  kidneys,  mesentery,  entrails,  and 

u  8 
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lungs  I  make  no  mention^  as  they  are  only  members  minister- 
ing to  the  principal.  And  though  in  treating  of  health  they 
sometimes  come  under  especial  consideration,  because  thej  each 
are  subject  to  their  own  diseases,  which  if  they  be  not  cored 
attack  likewise  the  principal  viscera ;  yet  for  prolongation  of 
life,  repair  of  the  body  by  aliment,  and  retarding  the  atrophy  of 
old  age,  if  digestion  and  the  principal  viscera  are  in  a  good 
state,  the  rest  will  commonly  work  satisfactorily. 

3.  From  the  medical  books  which  handle  the  comforting 
and  preserving  the  four  principal  members,  each  person  should 
select  for  himself  the  diet  and  system  suited  to  his  own  bodily 
state.  For  preservation  of  heal^  generally  requires  temporary 
medicines ;  but  length  of  life  is  to  be  looked  for  fix)m  a  proper 
diet,  and  a  regular  order  of  nutrient  medicines.  I  will  here 
however  set  down  a  few  of  them,  selecting  the  best. 

4.  The  stomach  (which  is  the  master  of  the  house,  as  they 
say,  upon  whose  strength  all  the  other  digestions  depend) 
should  be  so  fortified  and  strengthened  as  to  be  moderately 
warm ;  firm,  not  loose;  clean,  and  not  charged  with  oppressive 
humours;  and  yet  (seeing  it  is  supported  by  itself  rather  than 
by  the  veins)  never  absolutely  empty  or  fiisling;  lastly,  it 
should  be  kept  in  good  appetite,  for  appetite  sharpens  di- 
gestion. 

5.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  practice  of  taking  warm 
drinks,  which  was  common  among  the  ancients,  has  fallen  into 
disuse.  I  knew  a  very  eminent  physician  who  at  dinner  and 
supper  would  swallow  exceedingly  hot  soup  with  great  avidity, 
and  soon  afterwards  wish  it  were  returned ;  •*  for,**  said  he,  "  I 
did  not  want  the  soup,  but  only  the  warmth." 

6.  I  conceive  it  very  beneficial  that  the  first  draught  at  sup- 
per of  wine,  beer,  or  whatever  drink  a  man  uses,  be  taken  hot 

7.  Wine,  in  which  gold  has  been  quenched,  I  think  good 
once  in  a  meal.  Not  that  I  believe  that  the  gold  has  any 
special  virtue,  but  because  I  know  that  the  quenching  of  all 
metals  in  any  liquor  gives  it  a  powerful  astringency.  And  I 
select  gold  for  this  purpose  because,  besides  the  astringency 
which  I  want,  it  leaves  no  other  metallic  impression  behind. 

8.  In  the  middle  of  a  meal  I  conceive  sops  of  bread  dipped 
in  wine  to  be  better  than  wine  by  itself;  especially  if  the  wine 
in  which  the  sop  is  dipped  contain  an  infusion  of  rosemary  and 
citron  rind,  with  a  little  sugar  to  make  in  pass  slower. 
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9.  Quinces  are  certainly  good  for  strengthening  the  stomach ; 
but  in  my  opinion  they  would  be  better  used  in  conserves, 
which  are  made  of  strained  juice  and  sugar,  than  in  their  solid 
state,  because  they  load  the  stomach  too  much.  These  con- 
serres  after  dinner  are  best  taken  alone,  but  before  dinner 
with  vinegar. 

10.  The  best  simples  for  the  stomach  are,  rosemary,  ele- 
campane, mastich,  wormwood,  sage,  and  mint. 

11.  I  approve  of  taking  pills  of  aloes,  mastich,  and  saffron, 
before  dinner,  especially  in  winter.  But  the  aloe  should  not 
only  be  often  washed  with  rose-water,  but  also  steeped  for 
some  hours  in  vinegar  in  which  gum-dragon  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  in  fresh  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  before 
it  is  made  into  pills. 

12.  Wine  or  beer»  with  an  infusion  of  wormwood,  a  little 
elecampane,  and  yellow  sandal  wood,  is  good  at  times,  and 
espedally  in  winter. 

13.  In  summer,  a  draught  of  white  wine  diluted  with  straw- 
berry water,  in  which  a  very  fine  powder  of  pearls  and  of  the 
shells  of  crawfish,  and  (what  may  seem  odd)  a  little  chalk, 
have  been  infused,  refreshes  and  strengthens  the  stomach  ex- 
ceedingly. 

14.  In  general,  all  morning  draughts,  (such  as  are  commonly 
used,)  of  cooling  things,  as  juices,  decoctions,  whey,  barley-water, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  avoided ;  and  nothing  which  is  purely 
cold  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  Such  things,  if 
necessary,  are  better  taken  five  hours  after  dinner,  or  one  hour 
after  a  light  breakfast. 

15.  Frequent  fasting  is  bad  for  longevity.  All  thirst  should 
likewise  be  avoided ;  and  the  stomach  should  be  kept  clean, 
but  always  moist. 

16.  Fresh  and  good  olive  oil,  in  which  some  mithridate  has 
been  dissolved,  rubbed  on  the  spine  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
etomach,  comforts  the  stomach  wonderfully. 

17.  A  small  bag  of  scarlet  wool,  steeped  in  rough  wine,  in 
which  myrtle,  citron  rind,  and  a  little  saflTron  have  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  on  the  stomach.  So  much  therefore  for 
the  things  which  comfort  the  stomach ;  whereto  many  of  the 
things  useful  in  other  operations  are  likewise  beneficial. 

18.  The  liver  only  requires  to  be  kept  free  from  heat,  or  dry- 
ness, and  from  obstruction ;   for  that  d'ssolution  of  it,  whioU 

u  4 
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generates  watery  humours^  is  a  regular  disease.     But  the  other 
two  are  induced  by  age. 

19.  The  things  described  in  the  operation  upon  the  blood 
are  likewise  of  the  greatest  use  here ;  but  I  will  select  and  add 
a  few  more. 

20.  Let  wine  of  sweet  pomegranates^  or  if  that  cannot  be 
had,  a  fresh  extraction  of  their  juice,  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
with  some  sugar,  a  little  fresh  citron  peel  being  put  into  the 
glass  into  which  the  juice  has  been  squeezed,  and  three  or  four 

^ whole  cloves;  and  let  this  be  continued  from  February  to  the 
end  of  April. 

21.  Let  watercresses  be  used  in  preference  to  all  other  herbs ; 
but  young,  not  old ;  and  let  them  be  taken  either  fresh,  or  in 
soups,  or  in  drinks ;  and  next  to  them  scurry  grass. 

22.  Aloes,  however  washed  and  corrected,  are  bad  for  the 
liver,  and  therefore  should  never  be  taken  ordinarily.  Bhubarb 
on  the  other  hand  is  good  for  the  liver,  if  three  cautions  are 
observed ;  first,  to  take  it  before  food,  lest  it  be  too  drymg,  or 
leave  some  trace  of  astringency  behind  it ;  secondly,  to  steep  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  fresh  oil  of  almonds,  with  rose-water, 
before  it  is  infused  elsewhere,  or  given  in  its  substance ;  thirdly, 
to  take  it  alternately,  at  one  time  simple,  at  another  with 
tartar  or  a  little  bay-salt,  lest  it  only  carry  off  the  lighter  parts, 
and  make  the  mass  of  humours  still  more  stubborn. 

23.  I  approve  of  wine,  or  a  decoction  of  steel,  being  taken 
thrice  or  four  times  a  year,  to  clear  away  the  more  powerful 
obstructions ;  provided  however  that  it  be  always  preceded  by 
two  or  three  spoonsful  of  fresh  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  motion  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  stomacb. 

24.  Liquids  sweetened,  and  that  with  some  fatness,  are  of 
special  service  to  prevent  the  arefaction,  saltness,  parching,  in 
short  the  old  age  of  the  liver ;  especially  if  they  be  well  incor- 
porated with  age.  Let  such  be  made  of  fruits  and  sweet  roots; 
as  wine  and  drinks  of  raisins,  jujubes,  dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips^ 
bulbous  roots,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  with  sometimes  a  mixture 
of  liquorice.  A  drink  also  made  from  Indian  corn  (which  they 
call  maize)  with  a  mixture  of  sweet  things  is  very  beneficial 
It  is  to  be  observed  however  that  this  intention  of  preserving 
the  liver  in  a  certain  soft  and  fat  state  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  other,  which  only  relates  to  the  opening  of  it,  and 
tends  ratlier  to  health  than  length  of  life;  except  that  the 
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obetroction  that  parches  the  liver  is  as  prejudicial  as  the  other 
kinds  of  arefaction. 

25.  Roots  of  chicory^  spinage^  and  beet,  stripped  of  their  pith 
and  boiled  in  water  till  they  are  tender,  with  a  third  part  of 
white  wine,  and  used  as  common  salads  with  oil  and  vinegar, 
are  to  be  recommended;  as  also  are  the  buds  or  stalks  of 
asparagus,  the  pulps  of  artichokes,  burdock-roots  properly 
boiled  and  prepared ;  and  in  spring  time  broths  made  of  the 
young  leaves  of  the  vine  and  green  blades  of  wheat  So  much 
therefore  for  strengthening  the  liver. 

26.  The  heart  receives  the  most  benefit  or  injury  from  the 
air  we  breathe,  from  vapours,  and  from  the  passions.  And  many 
of  the  observations  made  before  concerning  the  spirits  may  be 
transferred  hither.  The  undigested  mass  of  cordials  which 
have  been  collected  by  physicians  is  of  little  use  to  my  inten- 
tion ;  but  antidotes  to  poisons  may  be  applied  with  sound  judg- 
ment to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  they  are 
of  a  kind  which  does  not  so  much  destroy  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  poison  as  enable  the  heart  and  spirits  to  resist  poison  in  gene- 
raL  With  respect  to  cordials  consult  the  table  drawn  up  before. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  in  places  is  better  distinguished 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  I  consider  it  to  be  best  in  plains 
that  are  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  wind ;  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
yet  not  alt<^ether  parched  or  sandy,  and  grows  wild  thyme,  a 
kind  of  marjoram,  and  some  scattered  plants  of  calamint ;  and  is 
not  entirely  treeless,  but  interspersed  with  some  groups  here 
and  there  for  shade ;  and  where  the  sweet-briar  has  a  musk  and 
aromatic  smell.  Rivers  I  consider  injurious,  unless  very  small, 
clear  and  gravelly. 

28.  The  morning  air  is  certainly  more  invigorating,  though 
the  evening  is  preferred  for  enjoyment  and  delicacy. 

29.  Air  stirred  by  a  gentle  wind  is  I  consider  healthier  than 
a  calm.  The  best  is  a  wind  from  the  west  in  the  morning, 
and  from  the  north  ia  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  very  good  to  comfort  the  heart ;  not  however 
that  a  good  smell  is  the  privilege  of  a  good  air.  For  as  some  airs 
are  very  pestilential,  which  do  not  smell  so  ill  as  others  that 
are  less  pernicious,  so  on  the  other  hand  there  are  airs  most 
healthy  and  favourable  to  the  spirits  which  have  either  no 
smell  or  one  not  so  pleasant  and  fragrant  to  the  sense.  In 
general,  where  the  air  is  good,  scents  should  only  be  used 
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occasionally ;  for  a  continual  odour,  though  of  ihe  beet  kind, 
somewhat  oppresses  the  spirits. 

31.  Of  all  odours  I  recommend  (as  I  have  intimated  be- 
fore) those  of  plants  growing  and  not  gathered,  and  taken 
in  the  open  air;  such  as  those  of  violets,  pinks,  and  gilly- 
flowers, bean-blossoms,  lime-flowers,  the  dust  or  flowers  of 
yines,  clary,  the  yellow  wallflower,  musk  roses  (for  other  roses 
when  growing  give  out  little  smell),  strawberry  plants,  especially 
when  dying,  sweet-briar,  especially  in  early  spring,  wild  mint, 
and  lavender  flowers ;  and  in  hot  countries,  oranges,  citrons, 
myrtle,  and  laurel  We  ought  therefore  to  walk  or  sit  among 
the  breaths  of  these  plants.    . 

32.  To  comfort  the  heart  cooling  odours  are  better  than  hot 
The  best  fumigation  therefore  in  the  morning  or  the  noon-day 
heats  is  by  throwing  an  equal  proportion  of  vinegar,  rose-water, 
and  strong  wine  on  a  hot  iron  plate. 

33.  Kor  let  me  be  thought  to  be  sacrificing  to  Mother 
Earth,  if  I  recommend  in  digging  or  ploughing  to  pour  a  quan- 
tity of  generous  wine  upon  the  soil. 

34.  Pure  orange-flower  water,  with  a  slight  infiision  of 
rose-water  and  fragrant  wine,  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  or 
inserted  by  a  syringe,  like  an  errhine,  is  good,  if  not  done 
too  often. 

35.  Mastication  (though  we  have  no  betel)  and  holding  in 
the  mouth  such  things  as  cheer  the  spirits  is  very  useful, 
though  it  be  done  continually.  Make  therefore  gndns  or  little 
cakes  of  ambergris,  musk,  lign-aloes,  ligntmi  rhodium,  orrioe 
root,  and  roses;  and  let  them  be  made  up  with  rose-water 
which  has  passed  through  a  little  Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  arising  from  things  taken  internally  to 
fortify  and  cherish  the  heart  ought  to  have  three  properties. 
They  ought  to  be  friendly,  clear,  and  cooling.  Warmth  in 
vapours  is  bad;  and  wine  itself  which  is  supposed  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour  is  not  entirely  devoid  of  an  opiate  pro- 
perty. Those  vapours  I  call  clear  which  have  more  vapour 
than  exhalation,  and  are  not  at  all  smoky,  sooty,  or  oily,  but 
moist  and  uniform. 

37.  Among  that  useless  collection  of  cordials  there  are  a  few 
which  should  be  used  for  diet ;  above  all  ambergris,  saffron,  and 
the  grain  of  hermes,  of  the  hotter  kinds ;  and  of  the  colder  kinds, 
the  roots  of  bugloss  and  borage,  citrons,  sweet  lemons,  and  apples, 
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Gold  also  and  pearls,  used  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  may  do 
some  good,  not  only  in  the  yeins,  but  also  in  their  passage,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  heart;  namely,  by  cooling,  without  having 
any  noxious  property. 

38.  I  am  not  entirely  without  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the  bezoar 
stone,  for  there  have  been  many  trials  of  it ;  yet  it  should  by 
all  means  be  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  conmiunicate  its  virtue 
most  easily  to  the  spirits.  It  should  not  therefore  be  used  in 
soups,  syrups,  rose-water,  nor  the  like,  but  only  in  wine,  cin- 
namon-water, or  distilled  liquor  of  that  kind,  and  that  not  hot 
or  strong,  but  weak. 

39.  Concerning  the  affections  we  have  already  inquired. 
I  will  only  add  this  one  remark,  that  every  great,  constant, 
and  as  they  say,  heroic  desire,  strengthens  and  enlarges  the 
powers  of  the  heart     And  so  much  concerning  the  heart. 

40.  With  regard  to  the  brain,  where  the  court  and  university 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  held,  the  former  inquiries  concerning 
opium,  nitre,  and  their  subordinates,  and  the  means  for  inducing 
quiet  sleep,  have  some  relation  thereto.  It  is  certain  also  that 
the  brain  is  as  it  were  under  the  protection  of  tiie  stomach, 
and  therefore  the  things  which  comfort  and  fortify  the  stomach 
by  consent  assist  the  brain,  and  may  be  transferred  to  this 
place.  I  will  add  a  few  remedies,  three  external,  and  one 
internal. 

41.  I  recommend  bathing  the  feet  at  least  once  a  week  in  a 
bath  made  of  lye,  bay  salt,  sage,  camomile,  fennel,  sweet  mar- 
joram, spikenard,  and  the  leaves  of  green  angelica. 

42.  I  recommend  a  fumigation  every  morning  of  dried  rose- 
mary, dry  bay  twigs,  and  lign- aloes;  for  sweet  gums  oppress 
the  head. 

43.  There  must  be  great  care  not  to  apply  hot  things  to  the 
head  externally ;  such  as  all  kinds  of  spices,  not  even  excepting 
the  nutmeg.  For  these  hot  things  we  would  bring  down  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  there  idone  apply  them.  A  light 
anointing  of  the  head  however  with  oil,  roses,  and  myrtle,  with 
a  little  salt  and  saffron,  I  approve. 

44.  Remembering  what  I  have  said  before  concerning  opiates, 
nitre,  and  the  like,  which  so  powerfully  condense  the  spirits, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  if  once  a  fortnight  three  or 
four  grains  of  castor  be  taken  in  a  morning  broth,  with  a  little 
angelica  seed  and  calamus  aromaticuts.   For  these  both  strengthen 
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the  brain,  and  excite  in  that  density  of  the  substance  of  the 
spirits  (which  is  so  necessary  for  longevity)  vivacity  and  vigour 
of  motion. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  comforters  of  the  principal  viscera, 
I  have  proposed  those  things  which  are  both  proper  and  choice, 
and  which  may  be  safely  and  conveniently  transferred  to  a 
diet  and  system  of  life.  For  variety  of  medicines  is  the  child 
of  ignorance ;  and  if  it  be  true  according  to  the  proverb,  that 
'^  many  dishes  have  made  many  diseases,"  it  is  not  less  true  that 
many  medicines  have  made  few  cures.  And  so  much  for  the 
operation  to  send  forth  the  aliment  from  the  principal  viscera. 


VL 


TIIK   OPERATION   UPON   THE   EXTERIOR  PARTS,   FOB   THE 
ATTRACTION   OF   ALIMENT. 

The  History. 

1.  Although  a  good  digestion  performed  by  the  internal 
parts  is  the  principal  thing  for  perfect  alimentation,  yet  the 
actions  of  the  exterior  parts  should  also  concur.  And  as  the 
internal  faculty  sends  forth  and  extrudes  the  nourishment^  so 
outward  faculties  should  attract  and  seize  it.  The  weaker  also 
ilie  digestive  faculty  is,  the  more  need  is  there  of  the  aid  and 
concurrence  of  this  faculty  of  attraction. 

2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is  principally  ex- 
cited by  motion  of  the  body,  whereby  the  parts,  being  wanned 
and  comforted,  invite  and  attract  the  nourishment  more  briskly. 

3.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  however  that  the  same 
heat  and  motion,  which  call  forth  the  new  juice  to  the  mem- 
bers, do  not  at  the  same  time  exhaust  the  member  too  much  of 
that  juice  with  which  it  was  before  moistened. 

4.  Frictions,  especially  in  the  morning,  are  most  useful  to 
this  intention;  but  let  this  friction  be  always  followed  by  a 
light  anointing  of  oil,  lest  the  rubbing  of  the  outward  parts 
should  make  them,  by  perspiration,  effete  and  exhausted. 

5.  Exercise,  by  which  the  parts  rub  and  chafe  themselves,  is 
the  next  best  thing  to  friction,  provided  it  be  moderate  and  (as 
has  been  sdd  before)  neither  rapid,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength, 
nor  to  lassitude.     But  in  this,  as  well  as  in  friction,  there  is 
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the  same  reason  and  caution^  that  the  body  do  not  perspire  too 
much.  Wherefore  exercise  is  better  in  the  o^en  air  than 
under  cover;  and  better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Again^ 
unction  is  not  only  to  be  employed  when  exercise  is  oyer,  as 
in  friction^  but  in  the  more  violent  exercises  it  is  likewise  to 
be  used  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end^  as  athletes  do. 

6.  In  order  that  exercise  may  dissolve  as  little  as  possible 
either  the  spirits  or  the  juices^  it  should  not  be  taken  on  an 
absolutely  empty  stomach.  Wherefore,  as  exercise  may  neither 
be  taken  on  a  full  stomach,  as  being  very  injurious  to  health, 
nor  on  an  empty  one,  as  being  no  less  injurious  to  longevity, 
the  morning  repast  should  consist  not  of  medicines,  or  draughts, 
or  raisins^  or  figs,  or  the  like,  but  simply  of  meat  and  drink, 
though  in  a  very  light  and  moderate  quantity. 

7.  Exercises  to  distribute  the  juices  over  the  body  should 
affect  all  the  members  equally;  not  (as  Socrates  says)  that 
the  legs  should  move  and  the  arms  rest',  nor  the  contrary;  but 
that  all  the  parts  should  share  in  the  motion.  It  is  of  great 
use  also  for  longevity  that  the  body  should  never  remain  long 
in  the  same  posture,  but  should  change  it  every  half  hour  at 
least,  except  during  sleep. 

8.  Things  used  for  mortification  may  be  transferred  to  vivi- 
fication ;  for  hair-shirts  and  flagellations,  and  all  irritation  of 
the  outward  parts,  strengthen  their  attractive  power. 

9.  Cardan  recommends  the  application  of  nettles  even  in 
cases  of  melancholy ;  but  I  have  no  experience  of  the  efficacy 
thereof,  and  I  have  some  suspicions  that  the  poisonous  qualities' 
of  the  nettles  would  by  frequent  applications  create  itches  and 
other  diseases  of  the  skin.  And  so  much  for  the  attraction  of 
aliment  to  the  exterior  parts. 

VII. 

THE  OPERATION    UPON    THE  ALIMENT,   FOR    THE    INSINUA- 
TION  THEREOF. 

The  History. 

1.  The  saying  which  forbids  many   dishes  is  for  a  censor 
rather  than  a  physician.      Or  however  it  may  be  good  for 

I  Xen.  Symp.  if.  17. 
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the  preservation  of  healthy  yet  it  is  prejudicial  to  longevity, 
because  the  various  and  somewhat  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  aliments  finds  a  better  and  quicker  passage  into  the  veins 
and  juices  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet  does.  Be* 
sides,  it  has  great  power  to  excite  the  appetite,  which  is  the 
spur  of  the  digestion.  I  approve  therefore  of  a  variety  and 
frequent  change  of  food  suited  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or 
other  circumstances. 

2.  The  doctrine  likewise  that  meats  should  be  simple,  without 
sauces,  is  a  simplicity  of  judgment ;  since  good  and  well-chosen 
sauces  are  the  most  healthy  preparations  of  food,  and  contri- 
bute both  to  health  and  longevity. 

3.  With  meats  hard  of  digestion,  strong  liquors  and  sauces 
that  penetrate  and  pierce  should  be  used ;  with  light  food,  on 
the  other  hand,  thin  liquors  and  fat  sauces. 

4.  Besides  my  former  advice  to  take  the  first  draught  at 
supper  warm,  I  recommend  every  one  likewise,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  stomach,  to  take  half  an  hour  before  meals  a  good 
draught  of  whatever  drink  he  is  accustomed  to,  hot,  and  a  little 
spiced  to  gratify  the  taste. 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  bread,  and  drinks,  if  it  be  well 
ordered  and  agreeable  to  this  intention,  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance. And  although  it  be  a  thing  mechanical  and  savouring 
of  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar,  yet  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
fables  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by  a  moist 
preparation  of  aliment  is  a  childish  affair ;  it  may  be  of  use 
in  the  heat  of  illnesses,  but  is  directly  opposed  to  roscid  ali- 
mentation. Boiled  food  therefore,  for  this  intention,  is  far 
inferior  to  roast  or  baked,  or  the  like- 

7.  Meat  should  be  roasted  before  a  quick  fire,  and  done 
quickly ;  not  before  a  slow  fire  and  done  slowly. 

8.  All  solid  meats  should  be  used  not  entirely  fresh,  but 
somewhat  salted.     And  simple  salt  should  be  taken  sparingly, 
or  not  at  all,  at  meals ;  for  salt  distributes  itself  much  better  , 
when  incorporated  in  the  meat  than  when  taken  by  itself. 

9.  Various  and  good  modes  of  steeping  and  infusing  fiesh  in 
proper  liquors  before  roasting  should  be  brought  into  use ;  as 
similar  methods  are  sometimes  employed  before  baking,  and  in 
the  pickling  of  some  fish. 

10.  The  beating  and  striking  of  meat  before  it  is  dressed 
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produces  a  great  effect  It  is  acknowledged  that  pheasants 
and  partridges  killed  in  hawking^  and  bucks  and  stags  that 
have  been  hunted  (unless  the  course  has  been  too  long)  are 
of  better  flavour.  Some  fish  likewise  are  better  for  being 
scourged  and  beaten.  Hard  and  rough  pears  and  some  other 
kinds  of  fruit  become  sweeter  by  squeezing  and  pressing  them. 
It  would  be  good  also  to  introduce  a  custom  of  beating  and 
braising  the  harder  kinds  of  flesh  before  they  are  put  to  the 
fire.     And  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  preparations. 

11.  Bread  a  little  leavened  and  very  little  salted  is  the  best. 
It  should  be  baked  in  an  oven  well  heated  and  not  too  slow. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks  suited  to  longevity  may  be 
oomprised  in  one  precept.  Of  water-drinkers  there  is  no  need 
to  speak ;  for,  as  has  been  said  elsewhere,  such  a  diet  may  con- 
tinue life  for  a  certain  time,  but  can  never  prolong  it  to  any 
great  extent.  But  in  other  spirituous  liquors  (as  wine,  beer, 
mead,  and  the  like)  the  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  and  observed 
as  the  sum  of  all  is  to  make  the  parts  of  the  liquor  as  fine  and 
the  spirit  as  mild  as  possible.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  effect 
this  by  age  alone ;  for  that  makes  indeed  the  parts  somewhat 
more  fine,  but  renders  the  spirits  much  stronger  and  sharper ; 
and  therefore  I  have  already  advised  the  infusion  of  some 
fat  substance  in  casks,  to  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits. 
There  is  also  another  way,  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  which 
is,  to  keep  the  liquor  in  perpetual  agitation,  either  by  water  or 
land  carriage,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  on  ropes  and  shaking 
them  daily,  or  other  similar  processes.  For  it  is  certain  that 
6uch  local  motion  refines  the  parts,  and  in  the  mean  time  so  fer- 
ments the  spirits  in  them  that  they  have  no  leisure  to  turn  to 
acidity,  which  is  a  kind  of  putrefaction. 

13.  In  extreme  old  age,  food  ought  to  be  so  prepared  as  to 
be  almost  half  way  to  chyle.  Distillations  of  meat  are  mere 
folly ;  for  the  best  or  nutritive  part  does  not  rise  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporation  of  meat  and  drink  before  they  meet 
in  the  stomach  is  a  step  towards  chyle.  Take  chickens  there-> 
fore,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  the  like ;  boil  them  in  water  with 
a  little  salt ;  let  them  be  then  cleaned  and  dried,  and  afterwards 
infused  in  new  wine  or  beer  that  is  still  working,  with  a  little 
sugar. 

15.  Extracts  of  meats  and  minces  well  seasoned  are  good 
for  old  men ;  the  more  so,  because  they  have  mostly  lost  the 
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use  of  their  teeth  for  chewing^  which  ia  a  principal  prepara- 
tion. 

16.  Towards  the  supply  of  that  defect,  namely,  of  teeth  for 
grinding  food,  there  are  three  things  which  may  help.  The 
first  is,  to  grow  new  ones,  which  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
cannot  be  done  without  a  radical  and  powerful  restoration  of 
the  body.  The  second  is,  so  to  harden  the  gums  by  the  use  of 
proper  astringents  that  they  may  in  some  way  perform  the  office 
of  the  teeth;  and  this  does  not  appear  impracticable.  The 
third  is,  to  prepare  the  food  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
require  mastication ;  and  this  is  easy,  and  quickly  attained. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  a  little  excess  is  sometimes  good  for  the  irrigation 
of  the  body ;  whence  immoderate  feasting  and  deep  potations 
are  not  to  be  entirely  forbidden.  And  so  much  for  the  opera- 
tion on  aliments  and  the  preparation  thereof. 


VIII. 

THE  OPERATION   UPON   THE   LAST   ACT   OP   ASSIMILATION. 

Transition. 

The  advice  concerning  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  whereat 
the  three  preceding  operations  principally  aim,  shall  be  short 
and  simple;  for  the  matter  rather  requires  explanation  than 
any  variety  of  rules. 

Comment 

1.  It  is  certain  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with  some  desire 
of  assimilating  the  things  which  lie  next  to  them.  This  is  per* 
formed  freely  and  vigorously  by  thin  and  pneumatic  bodies, 
such  as  flame,  spirit,  and  air ;  but  very  languidly  by  thick  and 
tangible  bodies;  because  in  them  the  desire  of  assimilation 
is  controlled  by  a  stronger  desire  for  rest,  and  an  aversion  to 
motion. 

2.  It  is  certain  likewise  that  this  desire  for  assimilation, 
which  in  a  gross  body  is  bound  up,  as  was  said,  and  rendered 
ineffectual,  is  somewhat  liberated  and  excited  by  heat  or  spirit 
in  its  neighbour,  and  in  the  end  actuated  by  it.     And  this  is 
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die  only  reason  why  inanimate  bodies  do  not  assimilate^  and 
animate  bodies  do. 

3.  Again^  it  is  certain  that  the  harder  the  consistency  of  a 
body,  the  greater  is  the  heat  required  as  a  spur  to  assimilation. 
And  this  turns  out  ill  for  old  men,  because  in  them  the  parts 
are  more  stubborn  and  the  heat  is  weaker;  and  therefore  either 
the  hardness  of  the  parts  must  be  softened,  or  the  heat  must  be 
increased.  With  regard  to  the  softening  of  the  parts,  as  I  have 
already  laid  down  many  precepts  which  relate  to  the  preven- 
tion or  prohibition  of  this  kind  of  hardness,  I  will  speak  of  it 
hereafter.  But,  on  increasing  the  simple  heat,  I  will  now  ^ve 
one  precept ;  first  however  assuming  this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  has  been  said,  is  excited 
by  the  sunroimding  heat)  is  an  extremely  accurate  and  subtle 
motion  which  affects  even  the  smallest  particles.  But  all 
motians  of  this  kind  are  only  in  vigour  when  all  the  local  motion 
which  may  disturb  it  is  at  rest.  For  the  motion  of  separation 
into  homogeneous  parts,  which  in  milk  causes  the  cream  to  rise 
to  the  top  and  the  whey  to  sink  to  tlie  bottom,  will  never  take 
place  if  the  milk  be  at  all  stirred.  Neither  will  any  putrefaction 
take  place  in  water  or  mixed  bodies  if  they  be  in  continuous 
local  motion.  From  this  assumption  then  I  will  draw,  with 
reference  to  the  present  inquiry,  this  conclusion. 

5.  The  act  of  assimilation  is  performed  principally  during 
sleep  and  rest,  especially  towards  the  morning,  when  the  dis- 
tribution is  finished.  The  only  advice  therefore  which  occurs 
to  me,  is  that  men  keep  themselves  warm  during  sleep,  and 
towards  morning  use  some  ointment  or  anointed  shirt  to 
excite  a  moderate  heat;  and  after  that  fall  asleep  again.  And 
80  much  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  last  act  of  assimilation* 

THE  OPERATION  UPON  THE  INTENERATION  OF  THE  PARTS 
WHICH  HAVE  BECOME  DRY,  OR  THE  SOFTENING  OF  THE 
BODY. 

Transition. 

Having  already  inquired  of  the  internal  inteneration  of  the 
body,  which  is  performed  by  many  tortuous  and  circuitous 
methods  both  of  alimentation  and  detention  of  the  spirit,  and 
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therefore  by  slow  degrees ;  I  now  come  to  the  inteneration  which 
takes  places  from  without  and  at  once^  or  the  softening  of  the 
body. 

The  History. 

1.  In  the  fable  of  the  restoration  of  Pelias  to  youth,  Medea, 
when  she  pretended  to  set  to  work,  proposed  to  accomplish  it 
by  cutting  the  body  of  the  old  man  to  pieces  and  boiling  it  up 
in  a  cauldron  with  certain  drugs.  Some  boiling  may  perhaps 
be  required  there,  but  the  cutting  to  pieces  is  unnecessary. 

2*  But  yet  the  cutting  to  pieces  (not  indeed  with  a  knife,  but 
with  the  judgment)  may  in  some  sort  be  useful.  For  since  the 
consistency  of  the  bowels  and  the  parts  is  very  different,  their 
inteneration  cannot  be  performed  by  the  same  means;  but 
there  must  be  a  distinct  cure  for  each  part,  besides  the  things 
which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body.     Of  this  last  however  I  will  discourse  first. 

3.  This  operation  (if  it  be  possible)  may  probably  be  satis- 
fied by  baths,  anointings,  and  the  like  ;  with  respect  to  which 
the  following  observations  are  to  be  noted. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  sanguine  of  accomplishing  this 
object,  because  we  see  things  done  in  the  infusing  and  steepins: 
of  inanimate  bodies  whereby  they  become  tender;  whereof 
I  have  brought  forward  some  instances  before.  For  this  kind 
of  operation  is  easier  upon  inanimate  bodies,  because  they 
attract  and  suck  in  the  liquors;  but  upon  animate  bodies  it  is 
more  difficult,  because  in  them  the  motion  proceeds  more  to- 
wards the  circumference. 

5.  The  emollient  baths  therefore  that  are  in  use  do  more 
harm  than  good ;  for  they  rather  draw  out  than  press  in,  and 
rather  loosen  than  consolidate  the  framework  of  the  body. 

6.  The  baths  and  anointings  suitable  to  the  present  opera- 
tion of  softening  the  body  well  and  perfectly  ought  to  have 
three  properties. 

7.  The  first  and  the  principal  one  is,  that  they  should  con- 
sist of  things  which  in  their  whole  substance  are  like  the  flesh 
and  body  of  man,  and  which  at  the  same  time  feed  and  nourish 
from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  things  of  subtlety 
enough  to  make  an  entrance,  and  to  insinuate  and  convey  their 
liutritive  power  into  the  body. 
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9.  The  third  is^  that  thej  receive  some  mixture  (thongh  far 
inferior  to  the  former)  with"  things  that  are  astringent^  not  harsh 
or  tart,  but  unctuous  and  comforting ;  that  thus,  while  the  two 
former  are  at  work,  the  exhaktiou  from  the  body,  which  de- 
stroys the  Tirtue  of  the  emollients,  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
stopped;  and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts  on  the  other 
hand  may,  by  the  astriction  of  the  skin  and  closing  of  the 
pores,  be  promoted  and  assisted. 

10.  Warm  blood,  either  of  man  or  animals,  is  most  akin  to 
the  substance  of  the  human  body.  But  the  conceit  of  Ficinus  ^ 
to  renew  the  strength  of  old  men  by  sucking  the  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  heakhy  young  man  is  very  foolish*  For  that 
which  nourishes  from  within  ought  not  to  be  equal  or  perfectly 
homogeneous  to  the  body  nourished,  but  in  some  degree  in- 
ferior and  subordinate,  that  it  may  be  converted ;  but  in  ex- 
ternal applications  the  more  similar  the  substance  the  better 
the  consent. 

11.  It  is  an  old  tradition  that  a  bath  made  of  infant's  blood 
cures  the  leprosy,  and  restores  the  putrid  flesh ;  and  some  kinga 
have  incurred  popular  dislike  on  this  very  ground^ 

12.  It  is  told  of  Heraclitus  that,  being  afflicted  with  the 
dropsy,  he  covered  himself  up  in  the  warm  belly  of  a  newly 
shun  ox. 

13.  The  warm  blood  of  kittens  is  U8ed  for  erysipelas,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin* 

14.  In  amputations  or  great  hemorrhages  of  any  limb  it  is 
good  to  thrust  the  bleeding  part  into  the  belly  of  an  animal 
which  has  been  just  cut  up.  For  this  has  a  great  eflect  in 
stanching  the  blood ;  as  the  blood  of  the  amputated  member  by 
consent  sucks  and  forcibly  draws  to  itself  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  animal,  whereby  it  is  itself  stopped  and  turned  back. 

15.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  extreme  and  desperate  diseases 
to  cut  pigeons  in  two,  and  apply  them  one  after  another 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  sick  man.  This  sometimes 
gives  wonderM  relief,  which  is  commonly  imputed  to  tiieir  ex- 
tracting the  malignity  of  the  disease.  But  in  some  way  or 
other  this  treatment  affects  the  head  and  comforts  the  animal 
spirits. 

16.  But  since  these  bloody  baths  and  anointings  appear  to 
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US  dirty^aiid  loathsome^  we  must  look  out  for  otliers  wluch  may 
be  less  disgusting  and  yet  equally  useful. 

17.  Next  therefore  to  fresh  bloody  the  things  like  in  sub- 
Btanee  to  the  human  body  are  nutritives  ;  namely^  fat  flesh,  as 
beef,  pork,  and  venison ;  oysters,  milk,  butter,  yolks  of  eggs, 
fine  wheat  meal,  wine  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey. 

18.  For  mixtures  to  make  impression,  salts,  especially  bay- 
salt,  will  serve  for  all.  Wine  also  (being  full  of  spirit)  is  a 
useful  vehicle  of  impression. 

19.  Astringents  of  the  kind  described,  namely,  unctuous  and 
comforting,  are  saffi*on,  mastich,  myrrh,  and  myrtle-berry. 

20.  Of  these,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  such  a  bath  as  we  require 
may  be  successfully  made.  Physicians  and  posterity  will  dis- 
cover better  components. 

21.  The  operation  will  become  far  more  powerful  if  the  pro- 
posed bath  (which  I  hold  to  be  the  principal  thing)  be  attended 
by  a  course  and  order  of  four  operations. 

22.  First,  before  bathing,  rub  the  body  and  anoint  it  with  oil 
mixed  with  some  thickening  substance,  that  the  power  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath,  rather  than  the  watery  part,  may 
enter  the  body.  Next,  get  into  the  bath,  and  remain  there 
about  two  hours.  After  the  bath  cover  the  body  with  a  plaster 
of  nuustich,  myrrh,  gum-dragon,  diapahna,  and  saffron,  to  keep 
in  the  perspiration  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  soft  matter 
has  by  degrees  become  solid,  and  keep  it  on  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more.  Lastly,  after  tdking  off  the  plaster,  anoint  the 
body  with  a  mixture  of  oil,  saflron,  and  salt.  Renew  the  batk 
with  the  plaster  and  unction  as  before  every 'fif);h  day,  and  let 
the  process  of  softening  the  body  continue  for  a  month. 

23.  While  this  softening  process  is  going  on,  I  hold  it  to 
be  useful,  proper,  and  agreeable  to  this  intention,  to  nourish 
the  body  well,  to  keep  it  from  cold  air,  and  to  drink  nothing 
that  is  not  warm. 

24.  But  this  is  one  of  the  things  (as  I  gave  notice  at  first) 
which  I  have  not  proved  by  trial,  but  only  set  down  with  a 
view  to  the  end  aimed  at.  For  having  set  up  the  goal  I  hand 
on  the  lamp  to  others. 

25.  Warm  and  cherishing  applications  from  living  bodies  are 
not  to  be  neglected.     Ficinus'  says,  and  that  not  in  joke,  tliat 
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the  laying  of  the  young  maid  in  David's  bosom  would  have 
done  him  good,  but  that  it  came  too  late.  He  ought  how- 
ever to  have  added  that  the  maid,  like  the  Persian  virgins, 
should  have  been  anointed  with  myrrh  and  the  like,  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  but  to  increase  the  cherishing  virtue  from  the 
living  body. 

26.  Barbarossa  in  his  last  days,  by  the  advice  of  a  Jewish 
physician,  continually  applied  young  boys  to  his  stomach,  to 
warm  and  cherish  it.  Some  old  men  likewise  apply  puppies, 
which  are  animals  of  the  hottest  kind,  to  their  stomachs  at 
night. 

27.  There  is  an  account  tolerably  certain,  and  with  the 
authority  of  many  names,  that  some  men  with  deformed  noses, 
tired  of  being  laughed  at,  have  cut  off  the  excrescences  and 
shoots,  and  having  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  sewed  them 
up  therein  for  a  time,  and  thence  obtained  more  comely  noses. 
If  this  is  true  it  plsunly  shows  the  consent  of  flesh  to  flesh, 
especially  in  live  flesh. 

28v  With  regard  to  the  partieular  inteneration  of  the  prin- 
cipal viscera,  namely,  the  stomach,  lungs,  Uver,  heart,  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  reins,  gall,  entrails,  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
cartilages,  and  bones,  it  would  take  too  long  to  inquire  and 
give  rules  concerning  them,  seeing  I  am  not  now  prescribing  a 
course  of  practice,  but  only  certain  indications  thereto. 


THE  OPERATION  TO   PTJBGB  AWAY    THE  OLD  JUICE  AND  TO 
SUPPLY  NEW,  OB  PERIODICAL  BENOVATION. 

The  Htatory. 

Although  the  things  I  shall  here  set  down  have  been  mostly 
touched  on  before,  yet  seeing  that  this  is  one  of  the  principal 
operations,  I  will  handle  them  again  a  little  more  fully. 

!•  It  is  certain  that  worn  out  draught  oxen  being  turned 
into  new  and  fresh  pastures  recover  young  and  tender  flesh. 
This  is  proved  by  the  eating;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
inteneration  of  die  flesh  is  not  difficult;  and  it  is  probable 
also  that  this  inteneration  of  the  flesh,  if  often  repeated,  will 
likewise  reach  the  bones,  membranes,  and  the  like. 
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2«  It  18  certain  that  the  diets  now  in  use,  especially  of 
guaiacnm^  sarsaparilla,  China-root  and  sassafras,  if  continued 
for  a  long  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  first  attenuate 
all  the  juice  of  the  body,  and  then  consume  and  absorb  it 
And  this  is  shown  very  clearly  in  venereal  diseases,  which  when 
they  have  even  got  so  far  as  to  produce  gummosities,  and  have 
deTOored  and  corrupted  the  inner  juices  of  the  body,  may  still 
be  cured  by  these  diets.  Again,  it  is  equally  manifest  that 
men  who  have  grown  thin,  pale,  and  cadaverous  by  these  diets, 
soon  after  gain  fatness  and  colour,  and  are  evidently  renewed. 
Wherefore  in  old  age,  diets  of  this  kind,  used  every  two  years, 
would  I  think  be  useful  to  my  intention,  like  the  casting  of  the 
skin  in  serpents. 

3.  Let  me  not  be  accounted  one  of  the  heretics  called 
Cathari,  if  I  affirm  confidently  that  purgings  often  repeated, 
and  made  familiar  to  the  body,  do  more  to  lengthen  life  than 
exercises  and  perspirations.  But  this  must  needs  be  so,  if 
my  previous  position  be  admitted,  that  anointings  of  the  body, 
filling  up  the  pores  externally,  exclusions  of  the  air^  and 
detentions  of  the  spirit  in  the  mass  of  the  body,  contribute 
greatly  to  longevity.  For  it  is  most  certain  that  by  outward 
sweats  and  perspirations,  not  only  the  humours  and  excre- 
inentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed,  but  with  them 
also  the  juices  and  good  spirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  re- 
stored; but  tiiis  is  not  the  case  in  purgings  (unless  they  be  very 
violent),  since  they  act  principally  upon  the  humours.  The 
best  purgings  for  this  intention  are  those  which  are  taken  a 
Uttie  before  meals,  because  tiiey  dry  the  body  less ;  and  there- 
fore they  should  consist  of  such  purgatives  as  least  disorder 
the  stomach. 

The  intentions  of  these  proposed  operations  are>  I  think, 
most  true ;  and  the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  And 
although  many  of  them  may  appear  very  common^  yet  it  would 
be  scarce  believed  with  how  much  care  and  choice  they  have 
been  examined ;  that  they  might  be  (tiie  object  of  the  intention 
always  secured)  both  safe  and  efieotuaL  Experience  however 
will  both  prove  and  advance  this  matter.  But  such  in  all 
things  are  the  works  of  the  more  prudent  kind  of  counsel; 
admirable  in  efiect,  excellent  in  order,  common-place  in  the 
means  employed* 
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THE  PORCHES  OP  DEATH. 

fa  raDMcttam      I  now  come  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  porches 
AftideoriD-  of  death ;  that  is,  of  the  things  which  happen  to  men 


Tte^tioii.  both  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  point  of 
death;  that  seeiDg  that  there  are  many  paths  which  lead  to 
death,  we  may  know  what  are  the  common  issues  of  them  all, 
especially  in  deaths  caused  rather  by  a  destitution  of  nature 
than  by  yiolence;  though  of  these  likewise  some  notice  must  be 
inserted^  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  the  subject, 

The  HUtory. 

1.  The  living  spirit  seems  to  require  three  things  for  its 
subsistence;  namely,  suitable  motion,  moderate  coolness,  and 
proper  aliment  Flame  appears  to  require  only  two  of  these ; 
namely,  motion  and  aliment;  because  flame  is  a  simple  and 
spirit  a  compound  substance,  insomuch  that  if  it  approach  too 
near  to  the  nature  of  flame  it  destroys  itself. 

2.  Flame  likewise,  as  Aristotle^  well  observed,  is  extinguished 
and  overpowered  by  a  greater  and  more  powerful  flame;  much 
more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  be  too  much  compressed,  is  extinguished ;  as 
may  be  seen  by  putting  a  glass  over  a  candle;  for  the  air 
expanded  by  the  heat  compresses  the  flame,  and  thereby  lessens 
and  extinguishes  it.  Neither  wiU  the  flame  catch  in  grates 
where  the  fuel  is  pressed  dose  together  without  leaving  any 
space  between  the  parts. 

4.  Ignited  bodies  are  also  extinguished  by  compression ;  for 
if  you  press  a  burning  coal  hard  with  the  tongs  or  with  your 
foot  the  flame  is  immediately  put  out 

5.  But  to  pass  on  to  the  spirit  Blood  or  phlegm  entering 
into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  causes  instantaneous  death,  since 
the  spirit  has  not  space  to  move. 

6.  A  violent  contusion  of  the  head  likewise  causes  sudden 
death,  the  qpirits  being  straitened  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium  and  other  strong  narcotics  congeal  the  spirit  and 
deprive  it  of  motion* 

>  Problems  Vil  22.  and  znliL  3. 
Z4 
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8.  A  poisoiious  vapour  that  is  directly  hostile  to  the  spirits 
causes  sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons  which  operate  by 
what  is  called  a  specific  malignity ;  for  it  strikes  the  spirit  with 
such  aversion  that  it  will  no  longer  move  nor  rise  against  so 
deadly  an  enemy. 

9.  Extreme  drunkenness  or  surfeiting  likewise  sometimes 
cause  sudden  death,  the  spirit  being  crushed  not  so  much  by 
the  density  or  malignity  of  the  vapour  (as  in  opium  and 
malignant  poisons)  as  by  the  quantity  of  it. 

10.  Extreme  grief  and  fear,  especially  if  sudden  (as  the  news 
of  unexpected  misfortune),  sometimes  produce  sudden  death. 

1 1.  Too  great  an  expansion  as  well  as  too  close  a  compression 
of  the  spirits  is  likewise  fataL 

12.  Many  have  died  from  great  and  sudden  joys. 

13.  Great  discharges,  as  the  flow  of  water  in  cuttings  for  the 
dropsy,  and  much  more,  great  and  sudden  hemorrhages,  are 
often  followed  by  sudden  death.  And  this  takes  place  from  the 
mere  horror  of  vacuum  in  the  body ;  all  the  parts,  and  the  spirit 
among  them,  rushing  at  once  to  fill  the  empty  spaces.  With 
respect  to  the  slower  fluxes  of  blood,  the  matter  is  referred 
to  the  want  of  aliment,  not  to  the  rushing  back  of  the  sfHrit. 
And  so  much  for  the  motion  of  the  spirit  when  either  by  over- 
compression  or  over-discharge  it  produces  death* 

14.  I  come  now  to  the  want  of  coolness.  Preventioii  of 
respiration  causes  sudden  death,  as  in  all  suffocation  or  stran* 
gulation;  yet  this  should  not  be  attributed  so  much  to  the 
stoppage  of  motion  as  to  the  stoppage  of  refrigeration,  because 
air  when  too  hot,  though  it  be  freely  drawn  in,  is  no  less  suflTo- 
cating  than  if  respiration  were  stopped ;  as  we  see  in  persons 
who  have  sometimes  been  sufibcated  by  burning  coals  or 
charcoal,  or  walls  newly  whitewashed,  in  close  rooms  where 
a  fire  has  been  lighted ;  a  kind  of  death  which  the  emperor 
Jovinian  is  said  to  have  died.  The  same  happens  likewise 
from  the  overheating  of  dry  baths,  as  was  practised  in  the 
death  of  Fausta,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great.^ 

15.  The  intervals  at  which  nature  repeats  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion, and  desires  to  expel  the  foul  air  received  into  the  lungs 
and  to  take  in  iresh,  are  very  short,  —  scarce  the  third  part  of 
a  minute. 

>  Zodmufy  li.  p.  10. 
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16.  Again^  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  and  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  a  motion  three  times  more  rapid 
than  respiration ;  so  that  if  it  were  possible  without  hindering 
respiration  to  stop  this  motion  of  the  heart,  death  would  ensue 
quicker  than  hj  strangulation. 

17.  Use  and  custom  have  however  some  control  over  this 
natural  action  of  respiration,  as  appears  in  the  Delian  divers 
and  pearl-fishers,  who  by  continual  practice  can  hold  their 
breath  at  least  ten  times  longer  than  otlier  men. 

18.  Some  animals  even  among  those  who  have  lungs  can 
hold  their  breath  longer  than  others,  according  as  they  require 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  refrigeration. 

19.  Fish  require  less  refrigeration  than  land  animals;  yet 
they  require  some,  and  receive  it  through  their  gills.  And  as 
land  animals  cannot  bear  a  too  hot  or  close  air,  so  likewise  fish 
are  suffocated  in  water  if  it  be  totally  and  long  frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  is  assaulted  by  another  heat  far  stronger 
than  its  own,  it  is  dissipated  and  destroyed.  For  if  it  can- 
not bear  its  own  heat  without  receiving  refrigeration,  much 
less  can  it  endure  a  strange  heat  that  is  more  intense.  This 
is  visible  in  burning  fevers,  when  the  heat  of  the  putrefied 
humours  exceeds  the  natural  heat  so  much  as  to  quench  or 
dissipate  it 

21.  The  wont  and  use  of  sleep  is  likewise  referred  to  re- 
fngeration.  For  as  motion  attenuates  and  rarefies  the  spirit 
and  stimulates  and  intensifies  the  beat  thereof,  so  on  the  other 
hand  sleep  pacifies  and  subdues  its  motion  and  discursive  action. 
For  although  sleep  strengthens  and  furthers  the  actions  of  the 
parts  and  the  non-vital  spirits  and  all  motion  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  body,  yet  it  greatly  calms  and  lulls  the  proper 
motion  of  the  living  spirit.  Now  human  nature  requires  sleep 
regularly  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  for  five  or 
six  hours  at  least;  though  in  this  respect  also  there  are  some- 
times miracles  of  nature ;  as  Msecenas  is  said  not  to  have  slept 
for  a  long  time  before  his  death.^  And  so  much  for  the  want 
of  refrigeration  for  the  preservation  of  the  spirit 

22.  With  regard  to  the  third  want,  namely,  that  of  aliment, 
it  seems  to  belong  more  to  the  parts  than  to  the  living  spirit; 

>  FUny»  Tti.  52. 
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for  a  man  may  easily  believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsists  in 
identity,  and  not  by  succession  or  renovation.  As  for  the 
rational  soul  in  man,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  is  not  propagated, 
nor  subject  either  to  repair  or  death.  Men  talk  also  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  animals  and  even  of  vegetables,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  other  soul  both  in  essence  and  in  form.  For 
from  the  confusion  between  them  has  sprung  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  and  innumerable  conceits  of  heathens  and 
heretics. 

23.  The  human  body  requires  renovation  by  aliment  regu- 
larly once  a  day.  Men  in  good  health  can  scarce  bear  three 
days'  fasting ;  but  training  and  custom  even  here  have  no  little 
effect  To  men  out  of  health  &sting  is  less  injurious.  And  as 
exercise  demands  more  nourishment,  so  likewise  sleep  to  a 
certiun  extent  supplies  it.  There  are  some  few  instances  of 
men  who,  by  some  miracle  of  nature,  have  been  found  to  live  a 
considerable  time  without  meat  and  drink. 

24.  Dead  bodies,  if  not  prevented  by  putrefaction,  last  along 
time  without  much  decay ;  but  live  bodies,  as  has  been  stud, 
cannot,  unless  they  receive  alimentation,  last  more  than  three 
days.  This  shows  that  this  rapid  consumption  is  the  work  of 
the  living  spirit,  which  either  repairs  itself,  or  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  parts  to  repair  themselves,  or  both.  This  is  borne 
out  also  by  that  which  was  noted  before,  namely,  that  animals 
can  go  somewhat  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep.  Now 
sleep  is  nothing  else  than  the  retirement  of  the  living  spirit 
into  itself. 

25.  Too  continuous  and  copious  an  effusion  of  blood,  such  as 
sometimes  takes  place  in  hemorrhoids,  sometimes  in  vomiting 
of  blood  from  the  opening  or  rupture  of  the  inner  veins,  and 
sometimes  in  wounds,  causes  speedy  death;  for  the  blood  of 
the  veins  supplies  the  blood  of  the  arteries,  which  again  sup* 
plies  the  spirit. 

26.  A  man  who  feeds  twice  a  day  takes  no  small  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  into  his  body ;  much  more  indeed  than  he 
discharges  by  stool,  urine,  or  sweat.  No  wonder,  perhaps  you 
will  say,  seeing  the  rest  is  turned  into  the  juices  and  substance 
of  the  body.  True ;  but  reflect  for  a  moment  that  this  accesson 
of  food  takes  place  twice  a  day,  and  yet  the  body  is  not  sur- 
charged. And  similarly,  though  the  spirit  is  repaired,  yet  it 
grows  not  immoderate  in  quantity. 
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27.  It  18  of  no  use  to  have  aliment  at  hand^  if  it  be  in  a 
remote  degree ;  but  it  should  be  of  Buch  a  kind  and  so  prepared 
and  applied  that  the  spirit  can  act  upon  it»  The  stick  of  a 
wax  torch  cannot  continue  the  flame  if  wax  be  wanting^  neither 
can  men  feed  on  herbs  alone.  And  this  it  is  which  occasions 
atrophy  in  old  age^  namely,  that  although  there  be  flesh  and 
blood,  yet  the  spirit  has  become  so  scanty  and  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  the  blood  are  so  exhausted  and  obstinate,  that  they 
are  not  equal  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  sum  up  the  things  required  for  life,  accord* 
ing  to  the  common  and  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  spirit 
requires  room  for  its  motion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and 
the  nerves  perpetually ;  pulsation  of  the  heart  every  third  part 
ef  a  moment;  respiration  every  moment;  food  and  sleep  once 
in  three  days ;  power  of  alimentation  after  the  age  of  about 
eighty  years ;  and  if  any  of  these  wants  are  not  supplied  death 
ensues.  Therefore  there  appear  plainly  to  be  three  porches 
of  death ;  namely,  destitution  of  the  spirit^  in  the  motion, 
refrigeration,  and  nourishment  thereof. 

AdmomtioM.  1.  It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
living  spirit,  like  flame,  is  perpetually  generated  and  ex- 
tinguished, and  is  of  no  sensible  duration.  For  even  flame 
does  this  not  of  its  own  nature,  but  because  it  lives  among 
things  hostile  to  it,  since  flame  within  flame  is  durable. 
But  the  living  spirit  lives  among  things  that  are  friendly 
and  obsequious.  Therefore,  whereas  flame  is  a  momentary 
and  air  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both* 

2.  The  present  inquiry,  as  was  observed  at  first,  does  not 
relate  to  the  extinction  of  the  spirit  by  the  destruction  of 
the  organs  through  disease  and  violence ;  although  this  also 
terminates  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  so  much  for  the 
form  of  death* 

29.  There  are  two  great  precursors  of  death,  the  one  sent 
from  the  head,  the  other  from  the  heart,  namely,  convulsions 
and  extreme  labour  of  the  pulse ;  for  that  deadly  hiccough  is  it- 
self a  kind  of  convulsion.  But  this  labouring  of  the  pulse  has 
a  remarkable  quickness,  because  on  the  point  of  death  the  heart 
trembles  so  violently  that  contraction  and  dilatation  are  almost 
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confounded.  But  together  with  this  quickness  there  is  a 
feebleness  and  lowness^  and  often  a  great  intermission  in  the 
pulse,  the  motion  of  the  heart  failing,  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  recover  itself  stoutly  and  regularly. 

30.  The  immediate  signs  which  precede  death  are,  great 
restlessness  and  tossing  of  the  body,  fumbling  of  the  hands, 
hard  clutching  and  grasping,  teeth  firmly  set,  a  hollow  voice, 
trembling  of  the  lower  lip,  pallor  of  the  face,  a  confused 
memory,  loss  of  speech,  cold  sweats,  elongation  of  the  body, 
raising  up  the  white  of  the  eyes,  alteration  of  the  whole 
countenance  (as  the  nose  becoming  sharp,  the  eyes  hollow,  and 
the  cheeks  sinking  in),  contraction  and  rolling  of  the  tongue, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  in  some  a  discharge  of  blood  or 
seed,  a  shrill  cry,  thick  breathing,  falling  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
the  like. 

31.  Death  is  succeeded  by  deprivation  of  all  sense  and 
motion  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries  as  of  the  nerves  and 
limbs,  by  inability  of  the  body  to  support  itself  upright,  by 
stiffness  of  the  nerves  and  parts,  by  loss  of  all  warmth,  and 
soon  after  by  putrefaction  and  stench. 

32.  Eels,  serpents,  and  insects  move  a  good  while  in  all 
their  parts  after  being  cut  in  pieces ;  so  that  countrymen  ima- 
gine that  the  different  parts  are  trying  to  unite  again.  Birds 
likewise  flutter  for  a  little  after  their  heads  are  cut  off;  and 
the  hearts  of  animals  beat  for  a  long  time  after  being  torn  out 
Indeed,  I  remember  to  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  man  who  had 
his  bowels  torn  out  (the  punishment  with  us  for  high  treason), 
which  on  being  cast  according  to  custom  into  the  fire,  leaped  up 
at  first  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  then  by  degrees  to  a 
less  height,  for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  There  is  likewise  an  old  and  trustworthy  tradition 
of  an  ox  bellowing  after  his  bowels  were  torn  out.  But  there 
is  a  more  certain  report  of  a  man,  who  having  undergone  this 
said  punishment  for  high  treason,  when  his  heart  had  been  torn 
out  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  was  heard  to 
utter  three  or  four  words  of  prayer.  This  I  say  is  more  credi- 
ble than  the  story  of  the  sacrificed  ox;  because  the  fnends 
of  such  criminals  usually  give  money  to  the  executioner  to  do 
his  office  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  so  put  them  sooner  out  of 
pain ;  whereas  in  sacrifices  I  do  not  see  why  the  priest  should 
use  any  such  despatch. 
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33.  To  recover  persons  from  swoons  and  sudden  fits  (of 
whom  many,  without  relief,  would  otherwise  die),  the  follow- 
ing remedies  are  used;  namely,  giving  them  waters  distilled 
from  wine  (which  are  called  hot  and  cordial  waters),  hending 
the  body  forward,  close  stopping  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils, 
bending  and  twisting  the  fingers,  tearing  out  the  hair  of  the 
beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts,  especially  the  face  and 
extremities,  a  sudden  sprinkling  of  cold  water  on  the  face, 
sudden  and  shrill  noises,  holding  rose-water  and  vinegar  to  the 
nose  in  faintingfits;  burning  feathers  or  cloth  in  hysterics; 
bnt  in  apoplectic  fits  the  best  thing  is  a  heated  frying-pan. 
A  dose  embrace  of  living  bodies  has  likewise  been  of  service 
to  some. 

34.  There  have  been  many  instances  of  men  who  have  been 
left  for  dead,  laid  out,  and  carried  forth  to  burial ;  nay,  of  some 
who  have  been  actually  buried;  that  have  yet  come  to  life 
again.  In  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  buried,  this  has 
been  ascertained,  on  opening  the  grave,  from  the  wounded  and 
bruised  state  of  the  head,  by  reason  of  the  body  striving  and 
tossing  in  the  coffin.  The  most  recent  and  memorable  instance 
thereof  was  the  subtle  schoolman  Duns  Scotus,  who  having 
been  buried  in*  the  absence  of  his  servant  (who  appears  to  have 
known  the  symptoms  of  these  fits),  was  by  him  afterwards 
diffluterred  and  found  in  this  state.  And  a  similar  thing  hap-- 
pened  in  our  time  to  an  actor  buried  at  Cambridge.  I  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who,  being  curious  to 
know  what  the  sensation  of  hanging  was,  hung  himself  by 
mounting  on  a  stool  and  then  dropping  himself  ofi*,  thinking  of 
course  that  he  would  be  able  to  regain  the  stool  as  soon  as  he 
liked;  but  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  he  was  only  released 
by  a  friend  who  was  present.  On  being  asked  what  he  had 
sufiered,  he  said  that  he  felt  no  pain,  but  that  at  first  he  saw 
round  about  him  the  appearance  of  fire  burning,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  intense  blackness  or  darkness,  and  then  by  a  kind 
of  pale  blue  or  sea-green  colour,  such  as  is  often  seen  also  by 
fainting  persons.  A  physician  still  alive  told  me  that  by  the 
use  of  frictions  and  warm  baths  he  had  recovered  a  man  who 
had  hung  himself  and  been  suspended  for  half  an  hour,  and 
he  made  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  restore  to  life  any  one  who 
had  been  suspended  £or  the  same  time,  provided  his  neck  had 
not  been  broken  by  the  shock  of  the  first  drop. 
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THE  DIFFEBENCES  BETWEEN  YOUTH  AND  OLD  AGE. 

In  coDMctioQ  !•  '^^  8<^®  or  Bucceasion  of  stages  in  the  human 
Artude  or  ui«  body  is  this ;  conception,  quickening  in  the  womb, 
°^"  ^'  birth,  nourishment  at  the  breast,  weaning,  beginning 
to  feed  upon  such  food  and  drink  as  are  given  to  infants,  cut- 
ting the  first  teeth  about  the  second  year,  beginning  to  walk, 
beginning  to  speak,  putting  forth  the  second  teeth  about  the 
seyenth  year,  puberty  about  the  twelf^  or  fourteenth  year, 
power  of  generation  and  menstrual  flux,  growth  of  hair  on  the 
legs  and  arms,  growth  of  beard,  increase  of  stature  all  this  time, 
and  somelimes  longer,  fulness  and  perfection  of  strength  and 
activity,  grey  hairs  and  baldness,  cessation  of  the  menstrua  and 
of  the  generative  power,  tendency  to  decrepitude  and  a  three- 
legged  animal,  death.  In  the  mean  time  the  mind  also  has  its 
periods,  though  they  cannot  be  described  by  years ;  as  a  fidling 
memory  and  the  like,  of  which  hereafter. 

2.  The  differences  between  youth  and  old  age  are  these: 
A  young  man's  skin  is  even  and  smooth,  an  old  man's  dry  and 
wrinkled,  especially  about  the  eyes  and  forehead;  a  young 
man's  flesh  is  soft  and  tender,  an  old  man  s  hard ;  youth  has 
strength  and  activity,  old  age  decay  of  strength  and  slowness 
of  motion ;  youth  has  a  strong,  old  age  a  weak  digestion ;  a 
young  man's  bowels  are  soft  and  succulent,  an  old  man's  salt 
and  parched ;  in  youth  the  body  is  erect,  in  old  age  bent  into 
a  curve ;  a  young  man's  limbs  are  firm,  an  old  man's  weak  and 
trembling ;  in  youth  the  humours  are  bilious  and  the  blood  hot, 
in  old  age  the  humours  are  phlegmatic  and  melancholy,  and  the 
blood  cold ;  a  young  man's  sexual  passions  are  quick,  an  old 
man's  slow ;  in  youth  the  juices  of  the  body  are  more  roscid,  in 
old  age  more  crude  and  watery ;  in  youth  the  spirit  is  plenti- 
ful and  effervescent,  in  old  age  poor  and  scanty;  in  youth 
the  spirit  is  dense  and  fresh,  in  old  age  eager  and  rare;  in 
youth  the  senses  are  quick  and  entire,  in  old  age  dull  and  im- 
paired ;  a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  perfect,  an  old  man's 
weak,  worn,  and  falling  out;  a  young  man's  hair  is  coloured, 
an  old  man's  (whatever  colour  it  formerly  was)  white ;  youth 
has  hair,  old  age  baldness ;  in  youth  the  pulse  beats  stronger 
and  quicker,  in  old  age  weaker  and  slower;  a  young  man's 
illnesses  are  more  acute  and  curable,  an  old  man's  chronic  and 
hard  to  cure ;  in  youth  wounds  heal  fiist,  in  old  age  slowly ;  a 
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young  man's  cheeks  are  fresh-coloured,  an  old  man's  pale  or  ru- 
bicund, and  the  blood  thick;  youth  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
age  more  so.  Neither,  as  far  as  I  know,  does  age  bring  any 
improvement  to  the  body  unless  it  be  sometimes  in  fatness.  The 
cause  whereof  is  obvious ;  namely,  that  in  old  age  the  body 
neither  perspires  nor  assimilates  well ;  and  fatness  is  nothing 
else  than  exuberance  of  aliment  over  and  above  that  which  is 
discharged  or  perfectly  assimilated.  Some  old  men  likewise 
have  an  increase  of  appetite  by  reason  of  the  acidity  of  the 
humours,  though  the  digestion  becomes  worse.  But  all  these 
things  that  I  have  here  mentioned  the  physicians  will  idly 
enough  refer  to  the  diminution  of  the  natural  heat  and  the 
radical  moisture,  things  worthless  for  use.  This  much  is 
certain^  that  in  the  coming  on  of  years  dryness  precedes  cold- 
neas,  and  that  bodies  in  the  highest  state  of  heat  decline  to 
dryness,  and  coldness  follows  after. 

3.  Next  in  order  comes  the  consideration  of  the  affections  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  man  at  Poictiers 
in  France  that  I  was  very  intimate  with  a  young  Frenchman 
of  great  wit,  but  somewhat  talkative,  who  afterwards  turned 
out  a  very  eminent  man.  He  used  to  inveigh  against  the 
manners  of  old  men,  and  say  that  if  tiieir  minds  could  be  seen 
as  well  as  their  bodies,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed ; 
and  further  indulging  his  fancy,  he  argued  that  tiie  defects  of 
their  minds  had  some  parallel  and  correspondence  with  those 
of  the  body.  To  dryness  of  the  skin  he  opposed  impudence ; 
to  hardness  of  the  bowels,  hardness  of  the  heart;  to  blear  eyes^ 
envy,  and  the  evil  eye;  to  sunken  eyes  and  bowing  of  the 
body  to  the  ground,  atheism  (for  they  no  longer,  he  says,  look 
up  to  heaven);  to  the  trembling  of  tiie  limbs,  vacillation  of 
purpose  and  inconstancy ;  to  the  bending  and  clutching  of  the 
fingers,  rapacity  and  avarice;  to  the  tottering  of  the  knees, 
timidity;  to  wrinkles,  cunning  and  crooked  wajs;  and  other 
parallels  which  do  not  now  occur  to  me.  But  to  be  serious ; 
youth  has  modesty  and  a  sense  of  shame,  old  age  is  somewhat 
hardened ;  a  young  man  has  kindness  and  mercy,  an  old  man 
has  become  pitiless  and  callous;  youtii  has  a  praiseworthy 
emulation,  old  age  an  ill-natured  envy;  youth  is  inclined  to 
religion  and  devotion  by  reason  of  its  fervency  and  inexperience 
of  evil,  in  old  age  piety  cools  through  the  lukewarmness  of 
charity  and  long  intercourse  with  evil,  together  with  the  difH- 
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culty  of  believing ;  a  young  man's  wishes  are  vehement,  an  old 
man's  moderate;  youth  is  fickle  and  unstable,  old  age  more 
grave  and  constant;  youth  is  liberal,  generous,  and  philan- 
thropic, old  age  is  covetous,  wise  for  itself,  and  self-seeking; 
youth  is  confident  and  hopeful,  old  age  diffident  and  distrustful; 
a  young  man  is  easy  and  obliging,  an  old  man  churlish  and 
peevish ;  youth  is  frank  and  sincere,  old  age  cautious  and  re- 
served ;  youth  desires  great  things,  old  age  regards  those  that 
are  necessary ;  a  young  man  thinks  well  of  the  present,  an  old 
man  prefers  the  past ;  a  young  man  reverences  his  superiors, 
an  old  man  finds  out  their  faults ;  and  there  are  many  other 
distinctions  which  belong  rather  to  manners  than  the  present 
inquiry.  Nevertheless  as  old  men  in  some  respects  improve 
in  their  bodies,  so  also  in  their  minds,  unless  they  are  quite 
worn  out.  For  instance,  though  less  ready  in  invention,  yet 
they  are  more  powerful  in  judgment,  and  prefer  a  safe  and 
sound  to  a  specious  course.  They  increase  likewise  in  talka- 
tiveness and  ostentation ;  for  being  less  fit  for  action  they  look 
for  fruit  of  speech ;  so  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  poets 
represented  Tithonus  as  transformed  into  a  grasshopper. 

PROVISIONAL  RULES. 

CONCERNING  THE  DURATION  OF  LIFE  AND  THE  FORM  OF 

DEATH. 

Rule  i. 

There  is  no  consumption,  unless  that  which  is  lost  by  one 
body  passes  Into  another. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  nature  there  is  no  annihilation ;  and  therefore  the  thing 
which  is  consumed  either  passes  into  the  air,  or  is  received 
into  some  adjacent  body.  Whence  we  see  spiders,  flies,  or 
ants,  entombed  and  preserved  for  ever  in  amber,  a  more  than 
royal  tomb,  although  they  are  tender  substances  and  easily  dis- 
sipated. But  no  air  reaches  them  into  which  any  of  their 
parts  can  escape,  and  the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  hete* 
rogeneous  that  it  takes  nothing  from  them.  There  would  like- 
wise in  my  opinion  be  a  similar  effect  if  a  stick,  root,  or  the 
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like  were  put  into  qnicksHyer.    Wax,  honey,  and  gum  have 
an  operation  of  the  same  kind,  but  only  partial 

BULE  !!• 

In  every  tangible  body  there  is  a  spirit  eovered  and  enve- 
loped in  Ihe  grosser  body;  and  from  this  spirit  consumption 
and  dissolution  take  their  origin. 

EXPLANATION. 

No  known  body  in  the  upper  parts,  of  the  earth  is  without  a 
spirit,  whether  it  proceed  by  attenuation  and  concoction  from 
the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  some  other  way.  For 
the  cavities  of  tangible  things  do  not  admit  of  a  vacuum,  but 
are  filled  either  with  air  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing. 
But  this  spirit,  whereof  I  am  speaking,  is  not  a  virtue,  nor  an 
energy,  nor  an  actuality,  nor  any  such  idle  matter,  but  a  body 
thin  and  invisible,  and  yet  having  place  and  dimension,  and  real 
Neither  again  is  this  spirit  air  (no  more  than  wine  is  water),  but 
a  rarefied  body,  akin  to  air,  though  greatiy  differing  from  it. 
Now  the  grosser  parts  of  bodies,  being  of  a  sluggish  and  not 
very  movable  nature,  ,would  last  for  a  long  time,  if  this  spirit  did 
not  disturb,  agitate  and  undermine  them,  and  prey  upon  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  whatever  else  it  can  turn  into  fresh 
spirit;  after  which  both  the  pre-existing  and  the  newly  formed 
Sfint  gradually  escape  together.  This  is  well  exhibited  by 
the  diminution  of  weight  in  bodies  dried  by  perspiration.  For 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  whatever  is  emitted  either  was 
spirit,  when  it  had  wdght,  or  was  other  than  spirit  when  it  had 
flown* 

BULE  III. 

The  emission  of  the  spirit  produces  dryness;  the  detention 
and  working  thereof  within  the  body,  either  melts,  or  putrefies, 
or  vivifies. 

EXPLANATION. 

There  are  four  processes  of  the  spirit,  namely  arefiustaon, 
melting,  putrefaction  and  generation  of  bodies.  Arefiiction  is 
not  properly  the  work  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  grosser  parts 
after  the  emission  of  the  spirit;  for  upon  this  they  contract 
tiiemselves,  partiy  to  avoid  a  vacuum  and  partiy  fit>m  the 
union  of  homogeneous  things  together;  as  is  shown  in  all 

VOL.  V.  T 
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things  dried  by  age^  and  in  the  drier  kinds  ofbofiesiUdi 
have  passed  through  the  fire,  as  bricks,  charcoal,  vA  bniiL 
Melting  is  the  work  of  the  spirits  alone,  and  that  only  ^kn  the j 
are  excited  by  heat;  for  then  the  spirits  expanding  tkemadTes 
and  yet  not  going  forth,   insinuate  and  spread  ikmsd^a 
among  the  grosser  parts,  and  make  them  soft  and  moltesi, » 
appears  in  metals  and  wax ;  for  metals  and  other  tenadoaa 
bodies  are  apt  to  restrain  the  spirit,  and  prevent  it  from  rushing 
forth  when  excited.     Putrefaction  is  the  combined  work  of 
the  spirit  and  the  grosser  parts.    For  the  spirit  (wlucli  kid  to- 
gether and  kept  in  order  the  parts  of  the  body)  haTing  partly 
escaped,  and  partly  become  feeble,  all  things  are  disaokedand 
return  to  their  heterogeneilies,  or  elements ;   whatever  spiiit 
there  was  in  the  body  is  gathered  to  itself  (whence  putrefied 
bodies  begin  to  have  a  foul  odour) ;  the  oily  parts  are  gathered 
to  themselves  (and  hence  putrefied  bodies  have  a  certain  smooth- 
ness and  unctuosity) ;  the  watery  parts  likewise  to  themselves; 
and  the  dregs  to  themselves  (and  hence  the  confiidon  in  putr^ 
fied  bodies).  Generation  or  vivification  is  likewise  the  combined 
work  of  the  spirit  and  the  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  very  different 
manner.      For  the  spirit  is  entirely  detained,  but  swells  and 
moves  locally;  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  dissolved,  but  fol- 
low the  motion  of  the  spirit,  which  as  it  were  inflates  and  thrusts 
them  out  into  various  figures;  whence  proceeds  that  same  gene- 
ration and  organization.      Vivification  therefore  always  takes 
place  in  a  matter  tenacious  and  viscous,  but  at  the  same  time 
soft  and  yielding,  that  there  may  be  at  once  both  a  detention 
of  the  spirit,  and  a  gentle  yielding  of  the  parts,  as  the  spirit 
moulds  thenu     And  this  appears  in  the  matter  of  all  things,  aa 
well  vegetable  as  animal,  whether  generated  from  putrefaction 
or  from  seed ;  for  there  is  manifest  in  them  all  a  matter  hard 
to  break  through,  but  easy  to  yield. 


Rule  iv. 
In  all  animate  bodies  there  are  two  kinds  of  spirits ;  lifeless 
spirits,  such  as  are  in  bodies  inanimate,  and  in  addition  to  them 
a  living  spirit 

EXPLANATION. 

I  have  already  observed  that  to  procure  long  life  the  hu- 
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11       man  body  should  be  considered  first  as  a  bodj  inanimate  and 
^*       unsupported  by  aliment;  and  secondly  as  a  body  animate  and 
i:       nourished ;  for  the  first  consideration  gives  laws  touching  con* 
:x      sumption^  the  second  laws  touching  repair.     We  should  know 
i'^      therefore  that  there  are  diffused  in  the  substance  of  eyery 
\i.      part  of  the  human  body,  as  the  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  or- 
iji:      gans  and  the  like,  during  lifetime,  spirits  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  exist  in  the  same  things,  flesh,  bones,  mem- 
branes and  the  rest,  when  separated  and  dead;   such  like- 
^',      wise  as  remain  in  the  corpse.     But  the  living  spirit,  though  it 
:^*''      governs  them  and  has  some  agreement  with  them,  is  very 
^(<>      diflerent  from  them,  being  integral  and  self-subsisting.     But 
■  t      between  the  lifeless  and  vital  spirits  there  are  two  special  dif- 
1^       ferences ;  the  one,  that  the  lifeless  spirits  are  not  continued  in 
^<       themselves,  but  are  as  it  were  cut  off"  and  surrounded  by  the 
grosser  body  which  intercepts  them ;  as  air  is  mixed  up  in  snow 
or  froth.      But  all  the  vital  spirit  is  continued  in  itself,  by 
certain  channels  tlirough  which  it  passes,  without  being  totally 
intercepted.     And  this  spirit  likewise  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one 
merely  branched,  and  permeating  through  small  thread-like  chan- 
^f       nels;  the  other  having  a  cell  likewise,  so  that  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinned  in  itself,  but  also  collected  in  a  considerable  quantity, 
^        according  to  the  proportion  of  the  body,  in  some  hollow  space ; 
^        and  in  this  cell  is  the  fountain  of  the  streamlets  which  diverge 
^        from  thence.     This  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
^        which  in  the  lower  animals  are  narrow;  so  that  the  spirits  seem 
rather  to  be  difiused  over  the  body  than  seated  in  cells ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  serpents,  eels  and  flies,  the  different  parts  whereof 
continue  to  move  long  after  they  are  cut  in  pieces.    So  likewise 
birds  quiver  for  some  time  after  their  heads  are  cut  off,  because 
they  have  small  heads,  with  small  cells ;  but  the  nobler  animals, 
and  men  most  of  all,  have  larger  ventricles^   The  other  difference 
between  the  spirits  is,  that  the  vital  spirit  has  in  it  a  degree  of 
inflanmiation,  and  is  like  a  breath  compounded  of  flame  and  air, 
as  the  juices  of  animals  contain  both  oil  and  water.     But  this 
inflammation  supplies  peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  in- 
flammable smoke  even  before  it  catches  fire  is  hot,  rare,  and 
movable,  and  yet  it  is  a  different  thing  after  it  has  become 
flame.    But  the  inflammation  of  the  vital  spirits  is  gentler  by 
many  degrees  than  the  softest  flame,  whether  of  spirit  of  wine  or 
other;  and  besides,  it  is  largely  mixed  with  an  aerial  substance, 
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80  as  to  be  a  mysterious  combination  of  a  flammeous  and  aerial 
nature. 

SuLE  y. 

The  natural  actions  are  proper  to  the  several  parts^  but  ihey 
are  excited  and  sharpened  by  the  vital  spirit 

EXPLANATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  of  the  individual  members  follow 
the  nature  of  the  members  themselves ;  as  attraction,  retention, 
digestion,  assimilation,  separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  and 
even  the  sense  itself,  depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  several 
organs,  as  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen,  gall,  brain,  eye, 
ear,  and  the  rest.  But  yet  none  of  these  actions  would  ever 
be  set  in  motion  without  the  vigour,  presence,  and  heat  of  the 
vital  spirit ;  as  iron  could  not  attract  iron,  unless  it  were  excited 
by  the  magnet ;  and  an  egg  could  not  be  productive,  unless  the 
substance  of  the  hen  had  been  actuated  by  the  treading  of  the 
cock. 

Bulb  yi. 

The  lifeless  spirits  are  nearly  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
air;  the  vital  spirits  more  akin  to  the  substance  of  flame. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing  4th  rule  is  also  a  declaiatioii 
of  this ;  but  forther,  it  is  the  reason  why  all  fat  and  oily  sab- 
stances  continue  to  exist  long  in  their  natural  state ;  for  neither 
does  the  air  prey  much  upon  them,  nor  have  they  much  desire 
to  unite  with  the  air.  But  the  idea  that  flame  is  lighted  air  is 
a  vain  conceit,  seeing  that  flame  and  air  are  no  less  heteroge- 
neous than  oil  and  water.  When  therefore  this  rule  decLures 
that  the  vital  spirits  approach  nearer  to  the  substance  of  flame, 
it  must  only  be  imderstood  that  they  do  this  more  than  the 
lifeless  spirits,  and  not  that  they  pertain  more  to  the  nature  of 
flame  than  of  air. 

BuLE  yii. 

The  spirit  has  two  desires ;  one  of  multiplying  itself,  the 
other  of  going  forth  and  congregating  with  its  connaturaisi 
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BXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  understood  of  the  lifeless  spirits.  For  with 
regard  to  the  second  desire^  the  vital  spirit  has  a  special  abhor- 
rence of  leaving  the  body,  seeing  it  has  no  connaturals  near  at 
band.  It  may^  perhaps^  rush  to  the  extremities  of  the  body, 
to  meet  something  that  it  loves^  but,  as  I  said  before^  it  is  loth 
to  go  forth.  But  the  lifeless  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
poesessed  by  both  these  desires.  For  as  to  the  former,  every 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwells  unhappily  ;  and 
being  in  such  solitude,  where  it  finds  nothing  like  itself,  it 
tbe  more  strives  to  make  and  create  something  similar ;  and  to 
increase  its  quantity,  it  works  hard  to  multiply  itself,  and  prey 
upon  the  volatile  part  of  the  grosser  bodies.  With  regard  to 
the  second  desire,  namely,  that  of  escaping  and  resolving  itself 
into  air,  it  is  certain  that  all  thin  bodies  (which  are  always 
movable)  move  willingly  to  their  likes  when  near  at  hand. 
One  drop  of  water  moves  towards  another,  and  flame  to  flame ; 
but  much  more  does  this  appear  in  the  escape  of  the  spirit  into 
the  external  air,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  particle  like  itself, 
bat  to  a  very  world  of  connaturals.  In  the  meantime,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  going  forth  and  escape  of  the  spirit  into  the 
air  is  a  double  action,  arising  partly  from  the  appetite  of  the 
spirit,  and  partly  from  the  appetite  of  the  air ;  for  the  common 
air  is  a  needy  thing,  and  seizes  everything  with  avidity,  as  spirits, 
odours,  rays,  sounds,  and  the  like. 

Bulb  viii. 

Spirit  detained,  if  it  have  no  means  of  generating  other 
spirit,  softens  likewise  the  grosser  parts. 

EXPLANATION. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  does  not  take  place  except  upon 
things  which  are  in  a  degree  near  to  spirit,  as  moist  bodies  are. 
If  therefore  the  grosser  parts  wherein  the  spirit  works  are 
in  a  degree  remote,  the  spirit,  though  it  cannot  convert  them, 
yet  does  all  it  can  to  weaken,  soften,  and  disperse  them ;  so 
that  though  it  cannot  increase  its  quantity,  it  may  nevertheless 
live  more  freely,  and  amidst  things  that  are  better  disposed 
to  it    But  this  aphorism  is  very  useftd  to  our  end,  because 
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it  tends  to  the  inteneratioii  of  the  hard  and  stubborn  parts  of 
the  body  by  the  detention  of  the  spirit. 

Rule  ix 

The  inteneration  of  the  harder  parts  proceeds  well  when  the 
spirit  neither  escapes  nor  generates. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  solves  the  knot  and  difficulty  in  the  operation  of 
softening  the  body  by  the  detention  of  the  spirit.  For  if  the 
spirit  when  detained  in  the  body  preys  upon  all  things  within, 
nothing  is  gained  towards  the  inteneration  of  the  parts  in  their 
substance,  but  they  are  rather  wasted  and  corrupted.  The 
spirits  therefore  besides  being  detained  should  be  cooled  aad 
confined^  that  they  be  not  too  active. 

Rule  x. 

The  heat  of  the  spirit,  to  keep  the  body  fresh^  should  be 
robust,  but  not  eager. 

explanation. 

This  rule  likewise  relates  to  the  solution  of  the  above-men- 
tioned difficulty^  but  it  extends  much  further,  for  it  describes 
what  should  be  the  temper  of  heat  in  the  body  to  dbpose  it  for 
longevity.  And  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits  are  detained 
or  not;  for  in  any  case  the  heat  of  the  spirits  should  be  such 
as  rather  to  act  upon  the  hard  parts  than  prey  upon  the  soft; 
.for  the  former  intenerates  and  tiie  latter  dries  up.  Beudes, 
the  same  thing  is  good  to  perfect  alimentation ;  for  such  a  heat 
best  excites  the  faculty  of  assimilation,  and  at  the  same  time 
best  prepares  the  matter  to  be  assimilated.  The  properties 
of  this  kind  of  heat  should  be  these:  First,  it  should  be 
slow,  not  sudden ;  secondly,  it  should  not  be  very  intense, 
but  moderate ;  thirdly,  it  diould  be  regular  and  not  variable, 
that  is,  not  alternately  increasing  and  decreasing;  fourthly, if 
it  meets  with  any  resistance  it  should  not  be  easSy  stifled  or 
depressed.  This  operation  m  veiy  subde,  but  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  it  should  not  be  neglected ;  and  in  the  remedies 
proposed  to  invest  the  spirit  with  a  robust  heat^  or  that  which 
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I  call  operative^  not  predatorjj  I  have  in  some  measure 
answered  this  purpose^ 

BULE  XI. 

The  condensation  of  the  spirits  in  their  substance  tends  to 
longevity. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  subordinate  to  the  preceding;  for  the  spirit 
when  condensed  receives  all  the  four  properties  of  heat  there 
mentioned.  But  the  methods  of  condensation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  first  of  the  ten  operations. 

Rule  xii. 

The  spirit  is  more  eager  to  escape  and  more  predatory  in 
large  quantities  than  in  small. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  self-evident,  seeing  quantity  of  itself  regularly 
increases  power;  as  may  be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger 
the  flame  the  stronger  it  breaks  out  and  the  quicker  it  con- 
sumes. And  therefore  too  great  an  abundance  or  exuberance 
of  the  spirits  is  very  injurious  to  longevity ;  and  such  a  supply 
only  is  needed  as  will  suffice  for  the  offices  of  life  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  proper  reparation. 

BuLE  XIII. 

The  spirit  if  equally  diffiised  is  less  eager  to  go  forth,  and 
less  predatory,  than  if  it  is  distributed  irregularly. 

EXPLANATION. 

Not  only  is  a  large  quantity  of  spirits  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  iiyurious  to  the  duration  of  things,  but  also  the  same 
quantity  if  lees  distributed  is  in  like  manner  injurious.  There- 
fore the  more  the  spirit  is  broken  up  and  dispersed  the  less 
predatory  it  is ;  for  dissolution  begins  wherever  the  spirit  /s 
most  loose.  And  hence  it  is  that  exercise  and  frictions  oon- 
tribute  much  to  longevity;  for  agitation  is  the  best  meana 
of  breaking  up  and  intermingling  things  together  in  their 
smallest  particles. 

T  4 
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Bulb  xiv. 

An  irregular  and  subsultory  motion  of  the  spirits  does  more 
to  hasten  their  emission  and  is  more  predatory  than  a  constant 
and  equal  one. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  inanimate  bodies  this  rule  is  certain,  for  inequality  is  the 
mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in  animate  bodies  (where  repair  as 
well  as  consumption  is  regarded,  and  repair  proceeds  by  the 
appetite  of  things,  which  again  is  sharpened  by  variety)  it  holds 
less  strictly ;  yet  here  also  it  may  be  received  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, that  the  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  than  a  con- 
fusion, and  as  it  were  constant  in  inconstancy. 

BULE  XV. 

The  spurit  in  a  body  of  firm  texture  is  detained^  though 
against  its  wilL 

EXPLANATION. 

All  things  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continuity,  but  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  their  density  and  rarity.  For  the  more  rarefied 
bodies  are,  the  smaller  and  narrower  are  the  passages  into 
which  they  sufier  themselves  to  be  compressed;  and  therefore 
water  will  find  a  way  where  dust  will  not,  air  where  water  will 
not,  and  flame  and  spirit  where  air  will  not.  But  yet  there  is 
a  limit  to  this ;  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  possessed  with  a  desire 
of  emission  as  to  suffer  itself  to  be  too  much  discontinued,  or 
to  be  driven  into  too  narrow  pores  or  passages;  and  there- 
fore if  the  spirit  be  enclosed  i^i  a  hard  or  an  unctuous  and 
tenacious  body  (which  is  not  easily  divided),  it  is  completely 
bound,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned,  and  gives  up  its  desire  to 
issue  forth.  And  hence  we  see  that  metals  and  stones  require 
a  long  time  for  their  spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit 
be  excited  by  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  disunited  by  strong 
and  corrosive  waters.  The  like  reason  holds  good  of  tenacious 
bodies,  as  gums,  except  that  they  are  dissolved  by  a  gentler 
heat.  Accordingly  hard  juices  of  the  body,  a  tight  skin,  and 
the  like  (which  are  procured  by  dryness  of  aliment,  exercise, 
and  coldness  of  the  air)  are  good  for  longevity,  because  they 
closely  confine  the  spirit  anil  prevent  its  emission. 
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Bulb  xyi. 

In  o3y  and  fat  things,  though  they  be  not  tenacious,  the 
spirit  is  detained  willingly. 

EXPLANATION. 

Hie  spirit,  if  it  be  neither  irritated  by  antipathy  to  the 
body  that  encloses  it,  nor  fed  by  too  great  a  similitude  of  that 
body,  nor  solicited  or  excited  by  an  external  body,  makes  no 
great  effort  to  go  out.  And  oily  bodies  are  without  all  these 
properties ;  for  they  are  neither  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  as  hard 
bodies,  nor  so  similar  as  watery  bodies,  nor  in  good  agreement 
with  the  air  ambient. 

BULE  XYIL 

A  rapid  escape  of  the  watery  humour  preserves  the  oily 
longer  in  its  existence. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  have  ah-eady  observed  that  the  watery  humours,  as  being 
of  a  like  substance  to  the  air,  escape  sooner ;  the  oily,  as  having 
less  agreement  with  the  air,  later.  But  since  both  humours 
are  present  in  most  bodies,  it  happens  that  the  water  does  as  it 
were  betray  the  oily ;  for  stealing  off  gradually  it  carries  that 
off  along  with  it.  Therefore  th^re  is  nothing  better  for  the 
preservation  of  bodies  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  such  as 
may  cause  the  watery  himiour  to  exhale  without  exciting  the 
oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoys  its  proper  nature.  And  this  relates 
not  to  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  (though  that  likewise  is  a 
consequence),  but  to  the  preservation  of  freshness.  And  hence 
it  is  that  gentle  frictions  and  moderate  exercises  that  promote 
I)erspiration  rather  than  sweating  are  very  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity. 

BULE  XTIIL 

Exclusion  of  the  air  contributes  to  longevity,  if  yon  guard 
against  other  inconveniences. 

EXPLANATION. 

I  just  before  observed  that  the  escape  of  the  spirit  is  a  double 
action,  from  the  appetite  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  air.  If  there- 
fore one  of  these  is  removed  there  is  not  a  little  gained;  and 
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this  is  chiefly  to  be  expected  from  anointings.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  it  is  attended  by  various  inconveniences,  the  remedies 
whereof  have  been  noted  in  the  second  of  our  ten  operations. 

Bulb  xix. 

Youthiiil  spirits  introduced  into  an  old  body  may  shortly 
turn  back  the  course  of  nature. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  it  were  the  master-wheel 
which  turns  the  other  wheels  in  the  body  of  man ;  and  there* 
fore  in  the  intention  of  longevity  it  ought  to  stand  first 
Moreover  there  is  an  easier  and  more  expeditious  way  of 
altering  the  spirits  than  the  other  parts.  For  the  operation 
upon  the  spirits  is  two-fold ;  the  one  by  alimfinti  which  is  slow 
and  as  it  were  circuitous ;  the  other  (itself  likewise  two-fold) 
which  ia  sudden,  and  goes  at  once  to  the  spirits, — namely,  by 
vapours  or  by  the  afiections. 

Rule  xx. 

Juices  of  the  body  somewhat  hard  and  roscid  conduce  to 
longevity. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  plain,  seeing  I  before  laid  down  that 
hard  and  oily  or  roscid  bodies  are  dissipated  with  difficulty. 
There  is  however  this  difference  (as  was  likewise  noted  in  the 
tenth  operation),  that  though  a  hard  juice  is  less  easily  dis- 
sipated, yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  less  reparable.  Here  tiiere- 
fore  we  have  a  convenience,  coupled  witii  an  inconvenience, 
so  that  no  great  matter  can  be  achieved  thereby.  But  a  roscid 
juice  satisfies  both  operations;  to  this  therefore  we  should 
more  diligentiy  apply  ourselves. 

BULE  XXI. 

Whatever  penetrates  by  its  rarity,  and  yet  corrodes  not  by 
its  acrimony,  generates  roscid  juices. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  is  more  difficult  to  practise  than  to  understand. 
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For  it  18  evident  that  whatever  penetrates  well,  but  yet  with  a 
sting  or  tooth  (as  all  acrid  and  acid  things  do),  leaves  behind 
it  wherever  it  passes  some  trace  of  dryness  and  separation,  so 
that  it  indurates  the  juices  and  dislocates  the  parts.  But  con- 
trariwise, things  which  penetrate  from  their  rarity  alonCj  a^  it 
were  by  stealth  and  insinuation,  without  violence,  bedew  and 
irrigate  the  parts  in  their  passage.  And  of  these  not  a  few 
have  been  set  down  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  operations. 

Rule  xxii. 

Assimilation  is  best  performed  when  all  local  motion  is 
at  rest. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  rule  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  commentary 
on  the  eighth  operation. 

BULE  XXIII. 

Alimentation  from  without,  at  least  otherwise  than  by  the 
stomach,  is  very  beneficial  to  longevity,  if  it  can  be  efiected,. 

EXPLANATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  performed  by  nutrition 
take  long  circuits,  but  those  done  by  embracing  like  substances 
(as  is  the  case  in  infusions)  require  no  long  time.  Therefore 
external  alimentation  would  be  very  useful,  and  the  more  so, 
because  in  old  age  the  digestive  faculties  fail ;  so  that  if  there 
could  be  some  auxiliary  nutritions,  by  bathings,  anointings, 
or  even  by  clysters,  these  things  conjoined  might  do  much^ 
which  single  are  of  less  service. 

BULE  XXIV. 

Where  the  digestion  is  weak  to  send  forth  the  aliment,  there 
the  outward  parts  should  be  comforted,  so  as  to  attract  it 

EXPLANATION. 

This  is  not  the  same  as  was  propounded  in  the  preceding 
role ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  attract  the  external  aliment  inwards, 
and  another  to  attract  the  internal  aliment  outwards.    But 
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they  concur  in  this,  that  ihey  boih  assist  the  weakness  of  the 
internal  digestions,  though  bj  different  ways. 

Rule  xxy. 

AU  sudden  renovation  of  the  body  is  effected  either  by  the 
spirits  or  by  emollients. 

EXPLANATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  namely,  spirits  and  parts ; 
to  both  of  which  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long ;  but  the  way 
to  the  spirits  by  vapours  or  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts  by 
emollients,  is  short.  But  it  is  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  I 
do  not  at  all  confound  external  alimentation  with  mollifying ; 
for  it  is  not  the  intention  of  emollients  to  nourish  the  parts, 
but  only  to  make  them  more  ready  to  be  nourished. 

Rule  xxvl 

Softening  of  the  body  is  performed  by  things  of  a  like  sub- 
stance, by  things  that  insinuate  themselves,  and  things  that 
close  the  pores. 

explanation. 

The  reason  hereof  is  evident ;  for  like  substances  properly 
soften,  things  which  insinuate  themselves  conduct,  and  things 
which  close  the  pores  restrain,  and  keep  in  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposed  to  softening.  Therefore  (as  was 
described  in  the  ninth  operation)  this  softening  cannot  be  well 
performed  at  once,  but  it  must  be  by  a  course  and  order. 
First,  by  covering  the  body  with  some  thick  coating,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  liquor;  for  an  extraneous  and  gross  infusion  does 
not  well  consolidate  the  body,  and  ,that  which  enters  it  should 
be  subtle  and  a  kind  of  vapour.  Secondly,  by  inteneration, 
through  the  consent  of  similar  substances ;  for  bodies  when 
touched  by  things  which  agree  well  with  them  open  them- 
selves and  relax  their  pores.  Thirdly,  these  insinuating  things 
are  conductors,  which  help  to  convey  similar  substances  into 
the  body,  and  a  mixture  of  gentle  astringents  meanwhile  some- 
what checks  perspiration.  But,  fourthly,  comes  that  great 
astringency  or  closing  of  the  pores  by  a  thick  plaster,  and  after- 
wards in  a  gradual  process  by  anointing ;  till  the  soft  becomes 
solid,  as  was  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
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Rule  xxyii. 

Frequent  renoyation  of  the  reparable  parts  refreshes  likewise 
those  that  are  less  reparable. 

EXPLANATION. 

In  the  introduction  to  this  history,  the  way  of  death  was 
said  to  be  this,  that  the  more  reparable  parts  perish  in  the 
embrace  of  the  less  reparable;  so  that  all  our  efforts-are  to 
be  exerted  to  repair  these  less  reparable  parts.  Admonished 
therefore  by  Aristotle's  observation  touching  plants,  namely, 
that  putting  out  new  branches  refreshes  the  trunk  in  the  pas« 
sage  of  the  juice,  I  conceive  that  there  might  be  the  same  result 
if  the  flesh  and  Uood  of  the  human  body  were  often  renewed; 
that  thence  the  bones  themselves,  the  membranes,  and  other 
parts  of  a  less  reparable  nature,  might  partly  by  the  brisk 
passage  of  juices,  and  partly  by  the  new  covering  of  fresh  flesh 
and  bloody  be  watered  and  renewed. 

HULB  XXVIII. 

Befingeration  which  passes  not  through  the  stomach  is  useful 
to  long  life. 

EXPLANATION. 

The  reason  hereof  is  obvious;  for  as  refngeration,  not  tem- 
perate but  powerful  (especially  of  the  blood),  is  very  necessary 
to  longevity,  this  can  by  no  means  be  performed  from  within 
to  the  desired  extent,  without  destroying  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Rule  XXIX. 

The  complication  arising  from  the  fact  that  consumption 
and  repair  are  both  the  works  of  heat,  is  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  longevity. 

EXPLANATION. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  a  complication  of 
natores,  that  which  is  beneficial  in  one  respect  being  hurtful 
in  another ;  so  that  herein  there  is  need  of  an  accurate  judg- 
ment and  a  discreet  practice.  And  this  I  have  done,  as  &r  as 
the  matter  allows  and  I  can  at  present  devise,  by  separating 
kindly  heats  from  hurtful,  and  the  things  which  tend  to  both. 
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Rule  xxx. 

The  core  of  diseaaes  requires  temporary  medicines;  but 
longevity  is  to  be  procured  by  diets. 

EXPLANATION. 

Things  which  come  by  accident  cease  as  soon  as  the  causes 
are  removed ;  but  the  continuous  course  of  nature,  like  a  flow- 
ing river,  requires  likewise  a  continual  rowing  or  sailing 
against  the  stream;  therefore  we  must  work  regularly  by 
means  of  diets.  Diets  are  of  two  kinds;  set  diets,  which 
are  to  be  used  at  certain  times,  and  the  common  dret  for  daily 
life.  And  of  these  the  former  kind,  that  is,  courses  of  medicine 
to  be  used  for  a  time,  are  the  more  potent ;  for  things  that  have 
power  enough  to  turn  back  the  course  of  nature  are  mostly  too 
strong,  and  produce  alterations  too  sudden  to  be  safely  taken 
into  common  use.  Now,  in  the  remedies  proposed  in  confor- 
mity with  these  intentions,  you  will  find  only  three  set  diets ; 
namely,  an  opiate  diet,  an  emollient  diet,  and  a  diet  ema- 
ciating and  renewing.  But  amongst  the  things  which  I  have 
prescribed  for  common  diet  and  daily  life  :the  most  efficacious 
are  these,  which  likewise  have  nearly  the  same  force  as  set  diets, 
namely,  nitre  and  its  subordinates ;  government  of  the  affections, 
choice  of  pursuits;  refrigerations  which  do  not  pass  by  the 
stomach ;  drinks  that  engender  roscid  juices ;  impregnation  of  the 
blood  with  some  firmer  substance,  as  pearls  and  woods ;  proper 
anointings  to  keep  out  the  air  and  detain  the  spirit ;  applications 
of  heat  firom  without  during  the  time  of  assimilation  after 
sleep ;  caution  with  respect  to  such  things  as  inflame  the  spirit 
and  give  it  a  predatory  heat,  as  wines  and  spices ;  and  a  mode- 
rate and  seasonable  use  of  things  which  give  a  robust  heat  to 
the  spirits,  as  saffron,  cress,  garlic,  elecampane,  and  compound 
opiates. 

Rule  xxxi. 

The  living  spirit  perishes  immediately,  when  it  is  deprived 
either  of  motion,  or  of  refrigeration,  or  of  aliment. 

EXPLANATION. 

These  are  the  three  things  which  before  I  called  the  porches 
of  death,  and  they  are  the  proper  and  immediate  passions  of 
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the  spirit.  For  all  the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  serve  to 
perform  these  three  offices;  and  again  all  destruction  of  the 
organs  which  causes  death  brings  it  to  this^  that  one  or  more 
of  these  faiL  Therefore  all  the  rest  are  but  different  ways  to 
death  that  end  in  these  three.  But  the  fabric  of  the  parts 
is  the  organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeal  and  divine. 

Rule  xxxii. 

Flame  is  a  momentary,  air  a  permanent  substance ;  the  living 
spirits  of  animals  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  two. 

EXPLANATION. 

This  matter  requires  a  deeper  investigation  and  a  longer 
explanation  than  pertains  to  the  present  inquiry.  In  the  mean- 
time it  should  be  known  that  flame  is  being  continually 
generated  and  extinguished,  so  that  it  is  only  continued  by 
succession.  But  air  is  a  permanent  body  that  is  not  dissolved ; 
for  though  new  air  be  created  out  of  watery  moisture,  yet  the 
old  air  still  remains ;  whence  comes  that  surcharge  of  the  air 
mentioned  in  the  title  concerning  the  Winds.  But  the  spirit 
partakes  of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and  ^r ;  as  likewise  its 
nourishers  are  oil,  which  is  homogeneous  to  flame,  and  air, 
which  is  homogeneous  to  water.  For  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
by  the  oily  part  alone,  nor  by  the  watery  part  alone,  but  by 
both  together ;  and  though  air  does  not  sort  well  with  flame  nor 
oil  with  water,  yet  in  a  mixed  body  they  agree  well  enough. 
Likewise  the  spirit  gets  from  air  its  easy  and  delicate  impres* 
sions  and  receptions,  but  from  flame  its  noble  and  powerful 
motions  and  activity.  In  like  manner  also  the  duration  of  the 
spirit  is  a  compound  thing,  not  so  momentary  as  flame,  nor  yet 
so  permanent  as  air.  And  it  diflers  the  more  from  the  condi- 
tiona  of  flame  because  flame  itself  is  extinguished  by  accident, 
namely,  by  contraries  and  the  hostile  bodies  that  surround  it,  a 
condition  and  necessity  whereto  the  spirit  is  not  subject ;  and 
the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  fresh  and  lively  blood  of  the 
small  arteries  which  are  inserted  into  the  brain,  but  this  repair 
takes  place  according  to  its  own  manner,  whereof  I  am  not  now 
speaking. 
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INTBODUCTIOW. 


No  wonder  if  nature  be  in  debt  to  philosopbj-  and  the  sciences, 
seeing  she  has  never  yet  been  called  on  to  render  an  account. 
For  of  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  how  it  is  distributed  in 
bodies  (abundantly  in  some,  sparingly  in  others),  no  careful 
and  methodical  inquiry  according  to  tnie  or  approximate  calcu- 
lations has  been  instituted.  One  axiom  has  been  rightly  re- 
ceived, namely,  that  nothing  is  taken  from  or  added  to  the  sum 
of  the  universe.  And  the  question.  How  bodies  may  be  relaxed 
and  contracted  more  or  less  without  the  interposition  of  vacuum, 
has  been  handled  by  some.  But  with  respect  to  the  natures  of 
Dense  and  Rare,  one  has  referred  them  to  abundance  and  paucity 
of  matter ;  another  has  laughed  at  this  idea;  the  majority,  follow- 
ing their  author,  discuss  and  settle  the  whole  matter  by  that 
frigid  distinction  between  act  and  power.  And  even  those  who 
attribute  these  things  to  the  proportions  of  matter  (which  is  the 
true  opinion),-and  do  not  maintain  the  first  matter  to  be  entirely 
deprived  of  quantity,  though  indifferent  for  other  forms ;  yet 
end  the  inquiry  here,  and  seek  nothing  further,  without  per- 
ceiving what  follows  therefrom ;  and  whereas  the  matter  bears 
upon  an  infinity  of  things,  and  is  as  it  were  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  they  either  do  not  touch,  or  at  least  do  not  press  it. 
In  the  first  place  therefore,  that  which  has  been  well  laid 
down  must  not  be  disturbed:  namely,  tiiat  in  no  transmuta- 
tion of  bodies  is  there  any  reduction  either  from  nothing  or  to 
nothing,  bnt  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  omnipotence  to  create 
something  out  of  nothing  as  to  turn  something  into  nothing, 
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and  that  this  never  happens  in  the  course  of  nature.  Therefore 
the  sum  total  of  matter  remains  always  the  same,  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution ;  but  that  this  sum  of  matter  is  variously 
distributed  among  different  bodies  cannot  be  doubted.  For  no 
one  can  be  so  demented  by  abstract  subtleties  as  to  imagine 
that  one  hogshead  of  water  contains  as  much  matter  as  ten ;  or 
that  one  hogshead  of  air  contains  as  much  as  ten.  That  in  the 
same  body  the  quantity  of  matter  is  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
the  measure  of  the  body  no  man  questions,  but  whether  it  be 
so  in  different  bodies  is  disputed*  But  if  it  be  demonstrated 
that  one  hogshead  of  water  turned  into  air  is  equal  to  ten  hog!>- 
heads  of  air  (I  take  this  computation  because  of  the  common 
opinion,  though  a  hundred  would  be  nearer  the  truth),  it  is 
well ;  for  now  they  are  no  longer  different  bodies,  water  and 
air:  it  is  the  same  body  of  air  contained  in  ten  hogsheads. 
And  one  hogshead  of  air,  as  has  been  just  granted,  is  only  a 
tentli  part  of  ten  hogsheads. 

It  can  no  longer  be  denied,  therefore,  that  one  hogshead  of 
water  contains  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  one  hogshead  of 
air.  And  therefore  to  say  that  a  whole  hogshead  of  water  can 
be  turned  into  one  hogshead  of  air,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
something  can  be  reduced  to  nothing ;  for  as  a  tenth  part  of 
the  water  would  be  enough  for  this,  the  other  nine  parts  must 
needs  be  annihilated.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  hogs- 
head of  air  can  be  turned  into  a  hogshead  of  water,  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  something  can  be  created  from  nothing ;  for  a 
hogshead  of  ur  will  only  make  a  tenth  part  of  a  hogshead  of 
water,  and  therefore  the  other  nine  parts  must  needs  be  create 
from  nothing.  Meanwhile  I  fully  admit  that  to  calculate  the 
proportions  and  quantities  of  matter  existing  in  different 
bodies,  and  to  find  by  what  industry  and  sagacity  true  in- 
formation thereof  may  be  procured,  is  a  very  di£Bcult  thing; 
though  indeed  it  is  amply  compensated  by  the  vast  and 
universal  utility  of  the  inquiry.  For  to  know  the  densities 
and  rarities  of  bodies,  and  much  more,  to  procure  and  ac- 
complish the  condensations  and  rarefactions  thereof,  is  a  point 
of  first  importance  both  for  contemplation  and  practice.  Seeing 
therefore  that  it  is  a  thing  of  all  others  the  most  fundamental 
and  universal,  we  must  gird  ourselves  up  to  deal  with  it;  for 
indeed  without  it  all  philosophy  is  utterly  discinct  and  dis- 
orderly. 
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The  History. 

A  Table  showing  the  Contraction  and  Expansion  op  Matter 
IN  BBSPECT  OP  Space,  in  Tangible  Bodies  (such  as  abe  en- 
dowed WITH  Weight)  ;  with  a  Computation  op  the  Propor- 
tions IN  DIPPERENT  BODIES. 


The  same  space  is  occupied  by  a  quantity  of 

Dwt.  Gr. 

weighbg  20  0 
19  9 
12  1^ 
10  21 
10  12 
9    8 


Fare  gold 

Qaicksilver 

Lead 

Pure  silver 

Tin  glass  . 

Copper     . 

Yellow  brass 

Steel 

Common  brass 

Iron 

Tin 

Loadstone 

Tonchstone 

Marble     . 

Flint 

Glass        . 

Crjstal     . 

Alabaster 

Muriate  of  soda 

Common  clay 

White  claj 

Nitre 

Ox  bone    • 

Fowder  of  pearb 

Sulphur    • 

Common  earth 

White  vitriol 

Ivory 

Alum 

Oil  of  vitriol 

White  sand 

Chalk 

Oil  of  snlphnr 

Powder  of  common 

Lignum  vitss 

Mutton     . 

Aqita-forUs 

Ox  horn   • 


salt 


9  5 
8  10 
8    9 


6 


12 
1 

2  22} 
2  22} 
2  20} 
2  18 
2  12 
2  10 
2    8} 


6 
6 
2 
2 

n 

22 


1  21} 

1  21 

1  21 

1  20 


18} 

18 

10 

10 

10 

7 

6 


Indian  balsam 
Raw    calves*! 

brains  j 
Sheep's  blood 
Red     sandal  i 

wood  J 

Jet 

Fresh  onion   . 
Cow's  milk     • 
Camphor 
Pressed  mintl 

juice .  J 
Pressed    bo- 1 

rage  juice  J 
Strong   beerl 

of  hops       J 
Ebonj  wood 
Powder      of 

sweet  fen- 
nel seed 
Vinegar 
Cider  of  sour"! 

apples         J 
Clear  amber  • 
Urine     . 
Common  water 
Chemical  oill 

of  cloves     J 
Claret 
Powder 

white 

gar 

Yellow  wax  . 
China  root 
Raw    winter  "I 

pear  J 

Distilled 

negar 


} 


'der      of-j 
hite    sn-  I- 

IT      •  J 


Dwt  Gr. 
6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4} 

4 


H 

H 
H 

H 

H 

8 

3 
3 
3 

3 

81 

2} 


*} 


a  Uttle  less. 


a  little  less, 
a  little  less. 
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Dwt.  Or. 


Distilled  rose-water  . 

1     1 

Powder  of  sweet  marjoram    0 

Common  ashes  . 

1     OJ 

Petroleum         .        .        .0 

Myrrh       .        .        .        , 

1     0 

Powder  of  rose-flowers      .    0 

Benzoin    •        .        • 

1   e 

Spirit  of  wine   •        •        .    0 

Butter      .        .        .        . 

1     0 

Oak  wood                 .        .    0 

Fst           ... 

1     0 

Powder  of  common  soot  I    ^ 
from  the  chimney  .       J 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 

0  23^ 

Pressed  oil  of  green  mace        0  23}      Fir  wood 


DirLGr. 

23 
23 
22 
22 
19J 

17 
0    15 


The  manner  of        The  weiffhts  her©  oBed  are  ihe  same  as  thoee 

the  experiment  ^ 

Sito^Sg**  used  by  goldsmiths ;   the  pound  consisting  of  12 
T^*«-  ounces^  the  ounce  of  20  pennyweights,  and  the 

pennyweight  of  20  grains.  And  I  chose  pure  gold  as  the 
standard  to  which  other  bodies  should  be  referred;  because 
gold  is  not  only  the  heaviest,  but  likewise  the  most  unifoim 
and  consistent  substance  there  is;  having  nothing  volatile 
about  it.  The  experiment  was  this :  —  I  formed  an  ounce  of 
pure  gold  into  the  shape  of  a  die  or  cube ;  I  then  prepared  a 
small  hollow  prism  of  silver  in  which  the  cube  of  gold  might 
be  placed  so  as  exactly  to  fit;  only  that  the  height  of  the 
prism  was  somewhat  greater;  the  place  inside  to  which  the 
top  of  the  cube  reached  being  however  marked  with  a  con- 
spicuous line.  This  I  did  for  the  sake  of  fluids  and  powders; 
that  when  a  fluid  was  poured  into  the  prism  up  to  that  height, 
it  might  have  a  little  margin  to  keep  it  from  overflowing. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  another  prism  made,  exactly  equal  to 
the  other  in  weight  and  dimension;  that  the -two  prisms  being 
in  all  respects  alike,  the  proportions  of  the  bodies  contained 
"therein  might  be  exactly  compared.  Next  I  had  cubes  made 
of  the  same  size  and  dimension  in  all  the  matters  specified  in 
the  Table,  that  admit  of  being  cut  into  that  shape ;  but  fluids 
I  madq  trial  of  at  once,  by  filling  the  prism  with  the  fluid  up 
to  the  line  that  had  been  marked.  And  I  did  the  same  with 
powders;  first  pressing  them  together  as  dose  as  possible;  for 
this  tends  ixr  make  them  uniform,  and  excludes  accidental  dif- 
ferences. Therefore  the  trial  was  no  other  than  this;  one  of 
the  prisms  was  placed  in  one  scale  empty;  the  other  with  the 
body  in  it  in  the  other;  and  so  the  weight  of  the  body  con- 
tidned  was  taken  separately.  Now,  by  how  much  the  weight 
of  a  body  is  less  than  the  weight  of  gold,  by  so  much  is  the 
bulk  of  that  body  greater  than  the  bulk  of  gold.  As  for 
example,  since  the  cube  of  gold  weighs  one  ounce^  and  the 
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cube  of  myrrh  one  pennyweight,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bulk 
of  myrrh  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  gold  is  as  twenty  to  one; 
so  that  there  is  twenty  times  as  much  matter  in  gold  as  in  an 
equal  bulk  of  myrrh ;  and  again  there  is  twenty  times  as  much 
bulk  in  myrrh  as  in  an  equal  weight  of  gold. 

Admoniuons.  1.  The  smalluess  of  the  vessel  employed, 
and  the  shape  also  (though  convenient  for  receiving 
these  cubes),  were  not  favourable  for  verifying  the  exact 
proportions.  For  it  was  not  easy  to  take  differences  of 
weight  below  a  quarter  of  a  grain;  and  besides,  in  that 
square  surface  a  slight  and  insensible  increase  of  height 
might  carry  with  it  a  sensible  difference  in  weight,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  vessels  which  rise  to  a  point. 

2.  No  doubt  but  many  of  the  bodies  set  down  in  the  Table 
admit  of  more  and  less,  as  to  gravity  and  bulk,  in  their  own 
species.  For  both  wines  and  woods  of  the  same  species  vaiy 
in  weight,  some  being  certainly  heavier  than  others ;  and  so 
do  certain  other  of  the  substances  enumerated.  Therefore 
with  respect  to  nice  calculation  there  is  some  uncertainty. 
And  moreover  those  individuals  with  which  my  experiment 
deals  may  not  represent  exactly  the  nature  of  their  species, 
nor  perhaps  agree  to  a  nicety  with  the  experiments  of  others. 

3.  In  the  above  Table  I  have  included  such  bodies  as  could 
conveniently  be  made  to  fill  up  the  space  or  measure,  the 
body  remaining  entire  and  uniform;  and  such  likewise  as 
have  weight;  from  the  proportion  of  which  I  formed  a  judg- 
ment of  the  amount  of  matter  collected.  There  are  therefore 
three,  kinds  of  bodies  which  could  not  be  included;  first, 
those  which  will  not  go  into  the  shape  of  a  cube,  as  leaves, 
flowers,  pellicles,  and  membranes;  secondly,  those  which  are 
unequally  hollow  and  porous,  as  sponge,  cork,  and  wool; 
and  thirdly,  pneumatic  bodies,  as  air  and  flame,  because  they 
are  not  endowed  with  weight. 

4.  It  should  be  observed  whether  the  close  contraction  of 
a  body  may  not,  by  reason  of  the  union  of  force,  give  it  a 
greater  degree  of  weight  than  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  matter.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  should  be  inquired  from 
the  particular  history  of  Gravity.  If  it  be  so,  the  calculation 
no  doubt  fails ;  and  the  more  rarefied  a  body  is,  the  more 
matter  will  it  contain  within  the  same  bulk  than  would  ap- 
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pear  from  a  calculation  founded  upon  the  weight  as  com- 
pared with  the  measurement.  This  Table  I  constructed  many 
years  ago,  and  (as  I  recollect)  took  considerable  pains  about  it 
But  a  much  more  accurate  Table  may  no  doubt  be  made;  con- 
sisting  of  a  greater  number  of  bodies,  measured  on  a  larger 
scale;  a  thing  that  contributes  greatly  to  exactness  in  the 
matter  of  proportions.  And  seeing  that  this  is  fundamen- 
to  the  subject,  such  a  Table  should  by  all  means  be  pre- 
pared. 

Observations^ 

1.  Here  we  may  observe  with  satisfaction  how  finite  and  com- 
prehensible the  nature  of  things  is  in  tangible  bodies.  For  the 
Table  brings  nature  as  it  were  within  the  grasp.  Let  no  one 
wander  off  therefore,  or  indulge  in  fancies  and  dreams.  In  this 
Table  there  is  no  substance  found  that  exceeds  any  other  sub- 
stance in  quantity  of  matter  beyond  the  proportion  of  32  to  1; 
which  is  the  proportion  in  which  gold  exceeds  fir  wood.  Of 
things  in  tiie  interior  of  the  earth  however  I  say  nothing, 
seeing  that  they  are  not  subject  either  to  sense  or  experiment. 
These,  it  may  be,  being  both  far  removed  and  completely 
separated  from  the  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  more  dense 
than  any  known  bodies. 

2.  The  opinion  that  all  sublunary  bodies  are  composed  of 
the  four  elements  is  ill  borne  out.  For  the  cube  of  gold  in 
the  prism  weighed  20  pennyweights ;  the  common  earth  only  a 
little  more  than  2 ;  water  1  pennyweight  3  grains ;  air  and  fire 
are  far  more  rarefied,  and  less  materiate,  and  of  no  weight  at  all. 
Now  form  does  not  increase  matter.  The  question  is  therefore, 
how  it  is  possible  from  a  body  of  2  pennyweights,  together 
with  others  far  more  rarefied,  to  educe  by  form  a  body  which 
in  an  equal  dimension  weighs  20  pennyweights.  There  are 
two  ways  of  escaping  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  said,  first, 
that  the  more  rarefied  elements  press  the  denser  into  a  greater 
density  than  that  of  the  simple  element;  secondly,  that  the 
Peripatetics  do  not  understand  this  of  common  but  of  ele- 
mentary earth,  which  is  heavier  than  any  compound  substance. 
But  for  the  first,  fire  and  air  do  not  condense  except  by  acci- 
dent, as  shall  be  shown  in  its  proper  place.  And  for  the  second, 
thot  earth  which  should  be  heavier  than  gold  and  everything 
else,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  scarce  available  for  mixture.    It 
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would  be  better  therefore  that  they  should  give  up  triflings  and 
that  the  dictatorship  should  cease. 

3.  The  series  or  scale  of  closeness  in  matter  should  be  care- 
fully observed;  and  how  it  passes  from  a  greater  to  a  lesser; 
and  that  sometimes  by  steps^  sometimes  by  jumps.  For  this 
speculation  is  useful,  both  for  judgment  and  practice.  This 
closeness  is  greatest  in  metallic  and  subterraneous  bodies;  so 
that  of  the  32  parts  they  possess  12 ;  such  being  the  distance 
between  gold  and  pewter.  In  this  descent  there  is  a  great 
leap  from  gold  and  quicksilver  to  lead ;  but  a  gradual  incline 
from  lead  to  tin.  Again^  there  is  a  great  leap  from  metab  to 
stones,  except  that  the  magnet  intervenes,  which  is  thereby 
proved  to  be  a  metalUc  stone.  But  from  stones  to  the  other 
bodies  down  to  the  very  lightest  the  descent  is  very  gradual 
and  continuous. 

injunctiou.  1.  The  sourcc  of  density  being  as  it  seems  in 
the  depth  of  the  earth,  so  that  towards  its  surface  bodies 
are  extremely  extenuated,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  gold 
(which  is  the  heaviest  of  metals)  is  yet  sometimes  found 
in  the  sands  and  deposits  of  rivers,  and  that  nearly  in  a 
pure  state.  •  Careful  inquiry  should  therefore  be  made  as 
to  the  situation  of  such  places;  whether  tliey  do  not  lie  at 
the  foot  of  mountains,  the  roots  and  foundations  whereof 
may  be  compared  with  the  deepest  mines,  and  whether  gold 
be  not  washed  away  from  thence ;  or  what  it  is  that  produces 
such  a  condensation  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

2.  There  should  be  an  inquiry  touching  mines  in  general ; 
which  kinds  are  usually  the  deeper,  and  which  nearer  the 
surface  of  the  earth ;  in  what  regions  and  in  what  soils  they 
are  formed ;  how  they  are  with  reference  to  water ;  but  most 
of  all  in  what  beds  they  lie ;  and  with  what  stones  or  other 
fossils  they  are  surrounded  or  mixed.  In  short,  everything 
pertaining  to  them  should  be  examined,  to  discover  by  what 
means  the  juices  and  spirits  of  the  earth  are  united  or  com- 
pressed into  that  metallic  condensation,  which  so  far  exceeds 
all  others. 

Observations^ 

4.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  both  in  vegetables  and  like- 
wise in  the  parts  of  animals  there  are  many  bodies  to  be  found 
&r  lighter  than  fir  wood.     For  the  down  of  some  plants,  the 
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wings  of  flies,  tbe  slough  of  snakes,  and  also  various  artificial 
productions,  as  tender  rose-leaves  remaining  after  distillation, 
and  the  like,  are  (as  I  conceive)  lighter  than  the  lightest  woods. 

5/ That  idea  to  which  the  human  mind  is  prone,  namely, 
that  hard  bodies  are  the  densest,  is  to  be  checked  a»nd  cor- 
rected. For  quicksilver  is  a  fluid,  gold  and  lead  are  soft ;  yet 
these  are  denser  and  heavier  than  the  hardest  metals  (iron  and 
brass),  and  much  more  so  than  stones. 

6.  In  the  Table  there  are  many  unexpected  results.  For 
instance,  that  metals  are  so  much  heavier  than  stones;  that 
glass  (a  refined  body)  is  heavier  than  crystal  (a  congealed 
body);  that  common  earth  has  so  little  weight;  that  the  dis^ 
tilled  oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur  are  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  raw 
substances;  that  there  is  so  little  difference  between  the  w^ht 
of  water  and  wine ;  that  chemical  oils  (which  would  seem  to 
be  more  fine  and  subtle)  are  heavier  than  expressed  oils ;  that 
bone  is  so  much  heavier  than  horn  and  teeth ;  and  many  other 
things  of  a  similar  character. 

Injunction.  3.  The  uatufc  of  Dense  and  Rare,  though  it 
pervades  nearly  all  other  natures  without  being  subject  to 
their  laws,  appears  only  to  have  a  great  agreement  with 
Heavy  and  Light  •  But  I  suspect  that  it  has  likewise  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  slow  and  quick  reception  and 
rejection  of  heat  and  cold.  Make  experiment  therefore 
whether  rare  bodies  do  not  admit  and  lose  heat  or  cold  more 
quickly  than  dense  ones.  And  try  this  in  gold,  lead,  stone, 
wood,  and  the  like ;  but  do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  heat, 
and  with  the  same  quantity,  and  figure  of  body. 

Reminders  concerning  Practice. 

1.  All  mixture  of  bodies  may  be  detected  and  disclosed 
by  means  of  the  Table  and  Weights.  For  if  you  wish  to  find 
how  much  water  is  mixed  with  wine,  or  how  much  lead  with 
gold,  and  the  like ;  weigh  the  mixture,  and  then  consult  the 
Table  of  specific  gravities.  The  mean  proportion  of  the  com- 
pound compared  with  the  simples  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
mixture.  I  suppose  this  was  the  tvprjKa  of  Archimedes ;  but 
at  any  rate  the  thing  is  so. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  gold,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals 
into  gold,  is  to  be  much  doubted  of.     For  of  all  bodies  gold 
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is  the  heaviest  and  densest^  and  therefore  to  turn  anything 
else  into  gold  there  must  needs  be  condensation.  But  con- 
densation (especially  in  very  matefiate  bodies^  as  metals  are) 
can  scarce  be  superinduced  by  us  men  who  live  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  For  most  condensations  by  fire  are  pseudo^ 
condensations  with  respect  to  the  entire  body  (as  will  after- 
wards appear);  that  is^  they  condense  bodies  in  certain  of 
their  parts^  but  not  in  the  whole. 

3.  But  the  conversion  of  quicksilver  or  lead  into  silver 
(which  is  rarer  than  either  of  them)  is  a  thing  to  be  hoped 
for;  since  it  only  implies  fixation,  and  some  other  things,  but 
not  condensation. 

4.  Notwithstanding  if  quicksilver,  lead,  or  any  other  metal 
could  be  turned  into  gold,  so  far  as  to  have  all  the  other 
properties  thereof  except  weight ;  that  is,  if  they  could  be 
made  more  fixed,  more  malleable,  more  ductile,  more  durable, 
less  subject  to  rust,  brighter,  yellower,  and  the  like ;  it  would 
doubtless  be  both  profitable  and  useful,  even  though  they  did 
not  acquire  the  weight  of  gold. 

Observation. 

7.  There  is  nothing  heavier  than  gold ;  and  up  to  this  time 
no  invention  has  been  discovered  to  make  pure  gold  heavier 
by  art. 

It  has  been  remarked  however  that  lead  increases  both  in 
bulk  and  weight,  especially  if  it  be  stored  in  cellars  under 
ground,  where  things  soon  gather  rust.  This  has  been  prin- 
cipally detected  in  stone  statues,  whose  feet  were  fastened 
with  leaden  bands»  For  these  bands  have  been  found  to  swell ; 
so  that  portions  of  them  hung  from  the  stones  like  warts. 
But  whether  this  were  an  increase  of  the  lead,  or  a  sprouting 
of  vitriol^  should  be  more  fully  inquired. 

The  History. 

A  Table  op  the  Bulk  of  Matter  within  a  given   Space  ob 
Dimension  in  the  same  Bodies  whole  and  powdered. 

Dwt.  Gr.  Dwt.  Gr. 

Mercurj  in  body,  as  mucb  i  Sublimate  of  mercury  in  i 

88  will  fill  Uie  prism,  !•    19    9  a    compressed   powder  |-     3    22 

weigbs          .        .        J  weighs          .        .        J 
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Dirt.  Gr.  Dwt.  Gr. 


Lead  in  body    . 

.    12     li 

Ceruss,  in  a  compressed]      ^    g. 
powder         .        .         J 

Steel  in  body    . 

.     rfio 

in  powder  prepared  as  in  ^ 

medicines,  and    com-  .     2    9 
pressed 

Cx78tal  in  body 

.      2  18 

ground  and  compressed     .      2  20 

Red  sandal  wood  h 

i  body      1    5 

in  a  compressed  powder    •       0  16^ 

Oak  wood  in  body 

.      0  19i 

in  ashes    .        .        .        .12 

A  Table  of   thb  Bulk  of  Matteb  within  a  given  Space  ob 
Dimension^  in  Bodies  crude  Ain>  in  Bodies  distilled. 

DwU  Or.  Dvt.  Gr. 

Sulphur  in  body        .        .22  in  a  chemical  oil  •  .      1  18 

Vitriolinbody.        .        .122  in  oil         •        .  •  .121 

Wine  in  body   .         .         .12}  distilled    .        .  .  .      0  22 

Vinegar  in  body        .        .      1     3^  distilled    .        .  .  .11 

Admonition.  The  manner  of  converting  a  body  into  powder 
conduces  much  to  the  opening  or  expansion  of  the  body. 
For  the  process  by  simple  rubbing  or  filing  is  one  thing, 
that  by  sublimation,  as  in  mercury,  another;  that  by  strong 
waters  and  corrosives  (that  is  by  turning  the  bodies  into 
rust)  as  in  oxide  of  iron,  and  slightly  in  prepared  steel, 
another;  and  that  by  burning,  as  ashes  and  lime,  another. 
Therefore  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the 
same. 

injunctioa  These  two  Tables  are  extremely  meagre. 
That  would  be  a  perfect  table  of  bodies  with  their  openings, 
which  should  give  first  the  weight  of  every  body  in  its 
whole  state;  secondly,  that  of  its  crude  powder;  thirdly, 
that  of  its  ashes,  calcination,  and  rust;  fourthly,  that  of  its 
amalgamations;  fifthly,  that  of  its  vitrifications  (if  it  is 
vitrifiable) ;  sixthly,  that  of  its  distillations  (subtracting  the 
weight  of  the  water  wherein  it  is  dissolved),  with  all  the 
other  alterations  of  the  same  body;  that  so  a  judgment  might 
be  formed  of  the  openings  of  bodies,  and  the  closest  con- 
nections of  integral  nature. 

Observations. 

1.  Powders  are  not  properly  openings  of  bodies,  because 
the  increase  of  space  is  not  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  body, 
but  by  interposition  of  air;  yet  an  excellent  estimate  of  the 
internal  closeness  or  porosity  of  bodies  is  obtained  thereby. 
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For  the  doser  bodies  are^  the  greater  is  the  difference  between 
their  powder  and  their  body  entire.  Therefore  the  proportion 
of  cmde  quicksilver  to  sublimate  of  mercury  in  powder  is  as  five 
to  one,  or  rather  more.  The  proportions  of  steel  and  lead  are 
not  quite  so  much  as  four  to  one.  But  in  lighter  and  porous 
bodies  the  position  of  the  parts  is  sometimes  looser  in  the 
entire  body  than  in  its  powder  when  compressed;  as  in  oak 
wood,  the  ashes  are  heavier  than  the  body  itself.  So  likewise 
in  the  powders  themselves,  the  heavier  a  body  is  the  less 
dimension  has  the  powder  when  pressed,  compared  with  the 
same  unpressed.  For  in  lighter  bodies  the  parts  of  the  powders 
(as  they  less  compress  and  cut  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  them) 
can  so  support  themselves  that  the  powder  unpressed  will  fill 
three  limes  as  much  space  as  when  pressed. 

2.  DistiUed  bodies  are  generally  rarefied,  and  lose  in  weight; 
but  wine  does  this  twice  as  much  as  vinegar. 

Speculatioru 

1.  Tangible  bodies  have  thus  been  divided  into  classes  of 
rich  and  poor.  There  remains  still  another  class,  namely,  that 
of  pneumatic  bodies ;  but  these  are  not  indued  with  weight,  the 
effect  of  which  would  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  bulk 
of  matter  contained  in  them.  We  require  therefore  another 
kind  of  interpreter.  But  first  I  must  set  forth  the  kinds  of 
pneumatic  bodies,  and  then  proceed  to  compare  them. 

As  in  tangible  bodies  I  postpone  for  a  while  the  inquiry  of 
the  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  so  in  pneumatic  bodies  I  post- 
pone speaking  of  things  eternaL 

Pneumatic  bodies  with  us  are  of  three  kinds;  imperfect, 
attached,  and  pure.  The  imperfect  are  fumes  of  all.  kinds, 
and  arise  from  different  matters;  which  may  stand  in  this 
order.  First,  volatile  fumes,  that  exhale  from  metals  and  some 
fossils,  which  (as  their  name  signifies)  are  rather  volatile  than 
pneumatic ;  because  they  are  very  easily  coagulated,  either  by 
sublimation  or  by  falling  or  precipitation.  Secondly,  vaporous 
fumes  that  exhale  from  water  and  watery  bodies.  Thirdly, 
fumes  (using  the  general  name  in  a  special  sense)  that  exhale 
from  dry  bodies.  Fourthly,  exhalations  from  oily  bodies. 
Fifthly,  breaths  from  bodies  watery  in  their  substance  and 
inflammable  in  their  spirit;  as  are  wines,  fermented  liquors, 
and  strong  drinks. 
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There  is  likewise  another  kiad  of  fumes ;  namely,  those  in 
which  flame  terminates.  But  these  can  onlj  exhale  from  in- 
flammable bodies^  as  they  succeed  flame.  These  I  call  tifUr* 
fumes  or  teeondary  fumes.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  after' 
vapours t  because  watery  bodies  are  not  inflammable ;  but  there 
may  be  after-fames  (using  the  word  in  the  special  sense),  after^ 
exhalations^  after-breathsy  and  likewise,  as  I  conceive,  in  some 
bodies,  after-volatiles. 

Attached  pneumatic  bodies  are  those  which  are  not  found  by 
themselves  or  free,  but  only  inclosed  in  tangible  bodies ;  and  are 
the  same  as  what  are  commonly  called  spirits.  They  partake 
bodi  of  an  oily  and  a  watery  substance,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same ;  which,  on  being  converted  into  a  pneumatical  sub* 
stance,  constitute  a  body  composed  as  it  were  of  air  and  flame, 
and  combining  the  mysterious  properties  of  both.  Now  these 
spirits  (in  the  case  of  free  pneumatic  bodies)  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  breaths;  such  as  rise  from  wine  or 
salt.  They  have  two  natures ;  the  one  of  crude,  the  other  of 
living  spirits ;  whereof  the  former  exist  in  every  tangible  bodj, 
the  latter  only  in  such  as  are  animated,  whether  of  the  vege- 
table or  sensitive  world. 

Of  pure  pneumatic  bodies  there  are  only  two ;  namely,  air 
and  flame ;  though  these  also  admit  of  great  variety,  and  un- 
equal degrees  of  bulk. 

A  Table  op  Pneumatic  Bodies   according  to  the   FOREGOiNa 
Speculation,  arranged  in  order  op  Bulk. 

The  volatile  parts  of  metals  and      Breaths. 

fossils.  After-breaths. 
The  aller-Tolatile  parts  of  the  same.       Crude  spirits  attached  in   tangible 

Vapours.  bodies. 

Fumes.  Air. 

After-fupies.  Living  or  kindled  spirits  attached 

Exhalations.  in  tangible  bodies. 

After-exhalations.  Flame. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  of  the  bulk  of  these  bodies  as  com- 
pared with  one  another^  and  also  with  tangible  bodies.  And  if 
the  nature  of  lightness  could  by  its  tendency  upwards  make 
manifest  the  rarity  of  bodies,  as  the  nature  of  heaviness  by  its 
tendency  downwards  makes  manifest  their  density,  the  compa- 
rison might  well  be  made.  But  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way. 

First,  the  differences  of  motions  in  invisible  bodies  are  not 
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immediately  {>erceptible  to  the  sense*  Secondly,  tiiere  is  not 
found  in  air  and  similar  bodies  such  a  strong  desire  of  mounting 
upwards  as  is  generally  supposed.  Lastly,  if  the  air  did  mount 
upwards,  yet,  as  it  commonly  forms  a  continuous  body  with  other 
air,  the  motion  would  be  scarce  perceptible.  For  as  water 
does  not  weigh  upon  water^  so  air  does  not  rise  up  through  air. 
And  therefore  other  means  must  be  devised. 

Now  that  pneumatic  bodies  do  in  fact  vary  in  bulk,  one 
compared  with  another,  and  that  the  order  and  series  of  rarity 
as  set  down  in  this  Table  rests  upon  solid  ground,  some  tolerable 
evidence  may  be  produced.  But  as  to  the  precise  degrees  of 
bulk  in  different  pneumatical  bodies,  compared  with  each  other, 
and  also  in  pneumatical  bodies  as  compared  with  bodies  tan- 
gible, the  inquiry  is  certainly  more  difficult. 

First,  then,  it  is  probable  that  all  fumes,  secondary  as  well  as 
primary,  are  inferior  in  rarity  to  air.  •  For  they  are  visible, 
which  the  air  is  not ;  and  they  themselves,  after  they  are  mixed 
with  the  air,  soon  become  invisible. 

That  after-fumes  are  more  thin  and  rare  than  fore-fumes  is 
sufficiently  evident ;  for  they  are  the  carcasses  and  solutions  of 
flame,  which  is  itself  so  subtle  a  body.  It  is  proved  likewise  by 
experience  that  in  night  entertainments,  where  rooms  are  lighted 
by  so  many  lights  and  torches,  the  air  is  still  good  enough  for 
respiration,  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  quantity  of  after-fumes  received  into  it ;  whereas  if  these 
fumes  were  fore-fumes  (such  as  those  of  candles  and  torches 
put  out,  and  smoking  without  flame)  no  one  could  endure  them 
even  for  a  much  shorter  time. 

All  crude  spirits  attached  in  tangible  bodies  are  likewise,  in 
my  opinion,  denser  than  the  air.  For  the  spirits  of  vegetables, 
dead  animals,  or  the  like,  when  they  have  exhaled,  manifestly 
retain  something  gross  or  tangible ;  as  may  be  seen  in  odours ; 
which,  being  nothing  but  fumes  going  out  by  little  and  little, 
and  not  in  a  body,  as  invisible  fumes  and  vapours  do,  yet  if 
they  light  on  anything  tangible,  especially  if  it  be  soft,  they 
apply  themselves  to  it,  adhere  to  it,  and  infect  it  with  their 
odour.  It  is  manifest  therefore  that  they  have  an  affinity 
with  a  gross  nature,  which  is  not  easily  thrown  ofi. 

But  living  spirits,  I  conceive,  are  somewhat  rarer  than  the 
air  itself;  both  because  they  have  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
flame,  and  also  because  I  have  foimd,  by  careful  trial,  that  air 
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has  no  power  to  diminish  or  lighten  weight.  For  an  inflated 
bladder^  though  it  is  filled  with  air^  is  not  lighter  than  when  it 
is  empty  and  compressed ;  and  so  likewise  a  sponge  or  fleece  of 
wool  filled  with  air  is  not  lighter  than  the  same  when  empty, 
with  the  air  excluded.  But  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in 
the  weight  of  a  live  and  dead  body^  though  not  so  great  as 
is  commonly  thought.  Whence  it  appears  that  air  does  not 
diminish  weighty  but  that  the  living  spirit  does.  And  as  weight 
determines  densities,  so  diminution  of  weight  should  determine 
rarities. 

Last  in  order  comes  flame,  both  because  it  manifestly 
mounts  upwards,  and  because  it  is  probable  that  the  propor- 
tions of  pneumatic  bodies  do  not  differ  from  the  proportions  of 
the  bodies  that  feed  them;  and  therefore  that  as  oil  is  rarer 
than  water,  so  flame  is  rarer  than  air  and  spirit.  Flame  like- 
wise appears  to  be  a  thinner,  softer,  and  more  yielding  body 
than  air;  for  the  least  breath  or  commotion  of  air  near  a 
lighted  candle  will  make  the  flame  tremulous. 

The  History. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  expansion  of  pneuma- 
tical  and  tangible  bodies,  though  it  be  a  thing  difficult  to  be 
discovered,  yet  I  have  not  laid  aside  all  care  about  its  inquiry. 
Now  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  certain  proof  would  be 
this :  if  any  tangible  body  (whereof  the  bulk  has  been  pre- 
viously taken  and  measured)  could  be  absolutely  turned  into 
a  pneumatic  body,  and  then  the  bulk  of  that  were  likewise 
observed.  For  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  tw6 
would  clearly  demomtrate  how  much  the  dimensions  had  been 
multiplied. 

2.  I'  took  therefore  a  small  glass  phial,  which  would  hold 
about  an  ounce.  Tnto  this  phial  I  poured  half  an  ounce  of 
spirit  of  wine ;  for  that  being  the  lightest  liquid  approaches 
nearest  to  a  pneumatic  nature.  I  then  took  a  very  large 
bladder,  which  would  hold  eight  pints  (or  a  gallon  as  we  call  it 
in  English).  The  bladder  was  not  an  old  one ;  therefore  it 
was  neither  dry  nor  stiff,  but  fresh  and  sofL  Out  of  this  I 
forced  all  the  air,  as  well  as  I  could,  so  that  the  sides  were 
contiguous  and  stuck  together.  I  then  smeared  it  outside 
with  a  little  oil,  and  rubbed  it  in  gently,  that  the  porosity  of 
the  bladder  might  be  closed  up  by  the  oil,  and  likewise  that  it 
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ought  become  more  pliant  and  yielding.  Next  I  placed  the 
mouth  of  the  phial  within  the  mouth  of  the  bladder^  and  tied  it 
tight  with  a  waxed  thread ;  and  then  put  the .  phial  over  hot 
coals  in  a  chafing-dish.  In  a  short  time  the  vapour  of  the 
spirit  of  wine  ascended  into  the  bladder^  and  by  degrees  in- 
flated it  very  strongly  on  every  side.  On  this  I  immediately 
removed  the  glass  from  the  fire>  and  pricked  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  bladder  with  a  needle,  that  the  vapour  might  rather 
escape  than  return  into  drops.  Then  I  took  away  the  bladder 
from  the  phial,  and  examined  by  the  scales  how  much  of  the 
half  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  was  gone  and  turned  into  air. 
The  loss  I  found  was  not  more  than  six  pennyweights ;  so  that 
six  pennyweights  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  in  the  body  (as  I 
recollect)  did  not  occupy  a  fortieth  part  of  a  pint,  when  turned 
into  air  filled  a  gallon. 

Admooithm.  I  recollcct  likcwisc  that  the  bladder,  on  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  began  to  shrivel  a  little ;  so  that 
notwithstanding  so  remarkable  an  expansion,  yet  the  vapour 
did  not  seem  to  be  converted  into  a  pure  and  fixed  pneumatic 
body,  seeing  it  was  inclined  to  recover  itself.  Nevertheless 
this  experiment  may  prove  fallacious,  if  we  conjecture  from 
this  that  common  air  is  still  rarer  than  this  kind  of  vapour. 
For  1  conceive  that  spirit  of  wine  made  pneumatic  (though 
not  pure),  yet  by  reason  of  its  heat  exceeds  cold  sir  in 
rarity,  because  eir  itself  is  wonderfully  dilated  by  heat,  and 
considerably  exceeds  cold  air  in  bulk.  I  suppose  therefore 
that  if  the  experiment  were  made  with  water  the  expansion 
would  ba  much  less;  though  the  body  of  water  contains 
more  matter  than  the  spirit  of  wine. 

3.  If  you  look  at  the  fume  rising  from  a  wax  candle  just 
put  out,  and  measure  its  thickness  by  the  eye ;  and  again,  if 
you  observe  the  body  of  that  fume  when  it  is  rekindled ;  you 
will  see  that  the  expansion  of  the  flame,  as  compared  with  the 
fume,  is  about  double. 

Adnonttion.  If  you  take  a  few  grains  of  gunpowder  and  set 
them  on  fire,  there  is  a  great  expansion  compared  with  the 
body  of  the  powder.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  flame 
is  extinguished  the  body  of  the  fume  expands  much  more. 
Do  not  however  conceive  from  this  that  a  tangible  body  is 
more  expanded  in  fume  than  in  flame;  for  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.     The  reason  of  the  appearance  is,  that  flame  is  a 
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body  entire,  and  fume  a  body  mixed  in  far  tiie  greater  part 
with  air;  and  therefore  as  a  little  saffiron  colours  a  laige 
quantity  of  water,  00  a  little  fume  spreads  itself  over  a  large 
space  of  air.  For  the  fume  when  thick  (as  has  been  said 
before)  and  not  difiused,  appears  less  than  the  body  of  flame. 

4.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  orange  peel  (which  is  aromatic  and 
oily)  and  squeeze  it  suddenly  near  a  candle,  there  spirts  out  a 
kind  of  dew  in  small  drops ;  which  nevertheless  makes  a  very 
large  body  of  flame  as  compared  with  the  drops. 

Observation. 

The  conceit  of  the  Peripatetics,  that  the  variety  of  the  ele- 
ments compared  one  with  the  other  is  in  a  proportion  of  ten 
to  one,  is  a  thing  fictitious  and  arbitrary.     For  it  is  certain 
that  air  is  at  least  a  hundred  times  rarer  than  water,  and  flame 
than  oil ;  but  that  flame  is  not  ten  times  rarer  than  air  itself. 
Admonition.     Let  it  uot  bc  thought  that  this  inquiry  and 
speculation  on  pneumatic  bodies  is  too  subtle  or  curious. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  omission  and  neglect  hereof  have 
paralysed  philosophy  and  medicine,  and  made  them  as  it 
were  planet-struck;   so  that  they  have  stood  amazed  and 
helpless  as  far  as  the  true  investigation  of  causes  is  con- 
cerned ;  attributing  to  qualities  things  which  are  owing  to 
the  spirits ;  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the  proper  title  of 
Pneumatic  Bodies. 

OF   THE  DILATATIONS  AND   CONTBACTION8  OF   BODIES. 

TransitwrL 

So  much  for  the  inquiry  concerning  the  bulk  of  matter 
in  bodies,  according  to  their  difierent  consistencies,  while 
they  are  at  rest.  But  concerning  the  appetite  and  motion 
of  bodies,  whereby  they  swell,  subside,  become  rarefied,  con- 
densed, dilated,  contracted,  and  occupy  more  or  less  space, 
we  must  inquire,  if  possible,  still  more  accurately.  For  this 
inquiry  is  fiiore  profitable,  as  it  both  reveals  and  governs 
nature.  Nevertheless  it  must  here  be  made  by  snatches,  and 
cursorily ;  for  this  title  of  Dense  and  Bare  is  so  general,  that  if 
it  were  fully  drawn  out  it  would  anticipate  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding titles,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  done. 
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It  irould  not  *be  ^flScult  for  me  to  reduce  the 
8caittered  historjr  (which  I  shall  now  subjoin)  to  a  brtter 
order  than  that  which  I  have  followed^  by  placing  instances 
which  are  related  to  one  another  by  thexnselyes.  But  I  have 
purposely  avoided  this^  for  two  reasons.  First,  became  many 
of  the  instances  are  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  bear  upon 
more  than  one  subject;  and  therefore  accurate  order  in  jsuoh 
things  involves  either  iteration  or  error.  Secondly  (and 
this  is  the  principal  reason  why  I  am  averse  from  any  exact 
method),  I  wish  to  leave  the  matter  in  Jiand  open  for  eYery 
man'6  industry  to  imitate.  ISf ow  if  .this  collection  of  instances 
'  had  been  arranged  according  to  any  scientific  and  remarkable 
method,  many  doubtless  would  have  despaired  of  being  able 
to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  same  kind.  By  .example  therefore, 
as  well  as  by  admonitions  1  warn  every  man  to  make  use,  in 
procuring  and  propounding  instances,  of  his  own  judgment, 
his  own  .memory,  and  his  own  store.  Be  it  enough  that 
invention  always  proceeds  by  writing,  and  not  by  memory 
(for  that  would  be  something  ludicrous  in  such  a  variety  of 
instances);  so  that  it  may  afterwards  be  perfected  by  tibe 
light  of  true  induction.  And  let  it  be  ever  kept  in  mind 
that  in  this  work  I  only  denumd  a  contribution  and  taic 
from  the  sense  for  the  treasury  of  the  sciences ;  and  that  IE 
am  not  proposing  examples  for  the  illustration  of  axioms, 
but  experiments  to  establish  them.*  But  yet  in  setting  forth 
the  instances  I  shall  not  neglect  arrangement  altogether,  near 
proceed  loosely,  but  I  shall  so  place  them  that  they  may 
mutually  shed  light  on  one  another. 

Scattered  JBistory. 

1,  No  wonder  if  dilatation  of  a  body  follows  on  the  reception 
of  another  body  within  it;  for  this  is  a  direct  augmentation  or 
addition,  not  a  true  rarefaction.  Nevertheless,  when  the  body 
admitted  is  a  pneumatic  body  (as  air  or  spirit),  or  even  when  it 
is  a  tangible  body,  if  it  glide  in  and  insinuate  itself  gradually^ 
it  is  conunonly  regarded  as  rather  a  swelling  than  an  addition. 

DILATATIONS  BY  8IHFLE  INTBOGEPTION,  OB  THE  AB^IXSSIOK 
OF  A  NEW  BODT. 

2.  Bladders  and  other  tensile  bodies  (as  bellows  for  iiurtano^) 
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are  inflated  and  distended  by  air  alone ;  00  that  tbey  become 
hardj  and  will  bear  to  be  struck  and  tossed  about.  A  bubble 
of  water  also  is  like  a  bladder^  except  that  it  is  so  fragile. 

3.  Liquors  poured  from  above  out  of  one  vessel  into  another, 
or  stirred  up  violently  with  spoons^  ladles,  or  winds,  are  mixed 
up  and  united  with  the  air,  and  thereby  rise  into  froth.  Bat 
they  soon  subside  and  shrink  into  less  space,  the  air  escaping 
as  the  little  bubbles  of  froth  burst. 

4.  Children  build  towers  of  bubbles  from  soap  and  water 
(the  soap  making  the  water  more  tenacious) ;  so  that  a  very 
little  water,  by  the  introception  of  air,  fills  a  large  space. 

6.  But  it  is  not  found  that  flame  can  be  mixed  with  air,  and 
grow  frothy  by  the  blowing  of  bellows  or  any  other  agitation 
from  without,  so  as  to  constitute  a  body  compounded  of  flame 
and  air ;  like  froth,  which  is  compounded  of  air  and  liquor. 

6.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that,  by  an  internal 
mixture  in  a  body  before  it  is  set  on  fire,  a  mixed  body  may  be 
made  of  air  and  flame.  For  gunpowder  has  uninflammable 
parts  by  reason  of  the  nitre,  and  inflammable  parts  principally 
by  reason  of  the  sulphur;  whence  likewise  its  flame  is  whiter 
and  paler  than  other  flames  (though  the  flame  of  sulphur  itself 
inclines  to  blue) ;  so  that  this  flame  may  justly  be  compared  to 
a  most  powerful  froth  composed  of  flame  and  air,  or  to  a  kind 
of  fiery  wind. 

7.  As  froth  is  a  body  composed  of  air  and  liquor,  so  likewise 
are  all  powders  composed  of  air  and  small  particles  of  the  body 
pulverised;  and  therefore  they  do  not  otherwise  differ  from 
froths  than  as  contiguous  differs  from  continuous.  For  the 
great  bulk  of  them  consists  of  air,  which  raises  up  the  parts  of 
the  body ;  as  is  shown  in  the  second  and  third  tables. 

8.  Tumours  arise  in  the  stomach  and  other  parts  of  animals 
from  the  introception  of  wind  and  watery  humour;  as  in 
dropsy,  tympanites,  and  the  like. 

9s  There  is  a  kind  of  pigeon  which,  drawing  back  its  head 
within  its  neck,  is  inflated  and  swelled. 

10«  In  respiration  the  lungs  alternately  dilate  and  contract 
(like  bellows)  as  they  draw  in  and  send  out  the  idr. 

11.  The  breasts  of  pregnant  women  swell  with  the  milky 
humour. 

12.  Look  in  a  glass,  observe  the  breadth  of  the  pupil  in  each 
eye^  and  then  shut  one  eye ;  you  will  see  the  pupil  of  the  open 
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eje  manifestly  dilated^  as  the  spirits  whicli  supplied  both  eyes 
nov  flow  into  one. 

13.  The  cracks  of  bowls^  and  in  like  manner  of  other  woods 
contracted  by  dryness^  are  filled  up  and  consolidated  by  being 
kept  for  a  while  in  water,  and  soaking  it  into  their  pores. 

14.  There  is  a  kind  of  fungus  (called  Jeufi  ear)  which  grows 
on  trees,  that  swells  exceedingly  on  being  put  into  water,  which 
sponge  and  wool  do  not» 

TTansiti(m. 

Akd  so  much  for  the  receptions  of  one  body  .within 
another,  which  are  pseudo-rarefactions.  I  now  pass  on  to 
dilatations  and  swellings  in  bodies  from  the  native  spirit 
(whether  they  be  natural,  as  they  call  them,  or  preternatural), 
without  fire  x)r  manifest  external  heat;  though  in  these  cases 
also  there  sometimes  follows  an  accession  or  introception  of 
humour  besides  the  simple  dilatation. 

DILATATIONS  BT  THE  NATIYE    SPIRIT   EXPAKDIKG 
ITSELF. 

The  History. 

1.  Must,  new  beer,  and  the  like,  when  casked,  swell  and  rise 
ejcceedingly,  so  that  unless  they  obtain  a  vent  they  will  burst 
the  cask ;  but  if  if  this  be  given  them  they  rise,  and  froth  up, 
and  as  it  were  boil  over. 

2.  Spirituous  liquors  close  confined,  and  bottled  tight,  often 
burst  with  great  force,  and  sometimes  send  out  their  stopper 
like  a  bullet. 

3.  I  have  heard  that  new  wine  just  trodden  out,  and  still 
fermenting,  when  put  into  a  strong  and  thick  glass  (the  mouth 
of  the  glass  being  so  closed  and  sealed  that  the  must  could 
neither  burst  it  nor  break  through)  as  the  spirit  could  find  no 
vent,  has  with  continual  circulation  and  vexation  completely 
transformed  itself  into  tartar;  so  that  nothing  renuuned  in  the 
glass  except  vapour  and  lees.     But  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

4.  Seeds  of  plants,  as  of  peas,  beans,  and  the  like,  swell  a 
little  before  they  put  forth  root  or  stalk. 

5.  Trees  sometimes  swelling  with  native  juice  and  spirit 
burst  their  bark,  and  put  out  gums  and  tears. 

6.  Many  gems  likewise  appear  to  be  eruptions  of  the  purer 
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juices  from  rocks.  For  both  gums  and  the  gems  of  rocks  are 
shown  by  their  clearness  to  be  filtered  and  purified  juices;  so 
that  even  rocks  and  stones  seem  to  swell  with  a  native  spirit 

7.  No  doubt  but  that  in  the  seed  of  animals  the  first  act 
towards  vivification  is  an  expansion  of  the  mass. 

8.  Vitriol  in  burstbig  forth  as  it  were  blossoms^  and  afanost 
sprouts  like  a  tree. 

9.  Stones  with  time  and  age  (especiallj  in  damp  places)  fiend 
out  a  salt  of  a  nitrous  nature. 

10.  All  soil  swells  with  nitre;  and  therefore  any  earth 
covered  tod  heaped  up  so  that  its  jttice  is  not  drawn  out  by 
the  sun  and  air^  nor  consumed  in  vegetation,  collects  nitre,  as 
an  internal  swelling.  Hence  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they 
make  artificial  mines  of  nitre  by  heaping  up  earth  in  houses 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  keeping  out  the  sun. 

11.  Sweat  comes  forth  in  animals  when  the  spirits  are  dilated 
by  motion,  and  the  humours  as  it  were  liquefied. 

12.  The  pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  animals  is  caused 
by  an  endless  and  alternate  dilatati<m  and  contraction  of  the 
spirits. 

13.  The  voluntary  motion  likewise  in  animals,  which  (in  the 
more  perfect)  is  performed  by  the  nerves,  seems  to  have  its 
root  first  in  the  compression  and  then  in  the  relaxation  of  the 
spirits. 

14.  In  animals,  on  the  contusion  of  any  limb  a  sweUiog 
ensues ;  and  the  same  occurs  in  most  pains. 

15.  The  stings  of  wasps  and  bees  make  a  great  swelling  for 
the  size  of  the  wound ;  but  that  firom  the  bite  of  a  serpent  is 
still  greater. 

16.  Nettles,  bryony,  and  some  other  things  raise  the  skin, 
and  make  blisters  on  it. 

17.  It  is  accounted  an  evident  sign  of  poison  (especiaDy  of 
iliat  kind  which  operates  by  malignancy,  not  by  corrosion)  if 
the  fiace  or  body  be  swollen. 

18.  When  blisters  are  applied  to  the  neck  or  any  other 
part  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  rises  A  watery  humour,  or 
ichor^  which  flows  out  when  the  skin  is  cut  or  pricked. 

19.  All  pustules  from  an  internal  cause,  and  the  like 
excrescences  and  abscesses,  produce  apparent  swellings,  and 
raise  the  skin. 

80.  A  sudden  burst  of  anger  in  some  inflates  the  cheeks,  as 
likewise  does  pride. 
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21.  Frogs  and  toada  tweU;  sfki  many  other  auimiJi^  whea 
angered  erect  tbevr  eomba^  hm^  and  feathers.  And  this  pro^ 
oeeds  fiom  a  eontcac^n  Qf  th^  skiu  hj  the  swelling  of  ttiQ 
spirits. 

2d.  Tarkey-^eoeka  »vqU  gr^tlj:  when  angry,  and  raiae  iheir 
feathers  like  a  mane.  Birds  whUe  thej  sleep,  the  spirit  being 
dilated  bj  the  reception  of  heat  into  the  inner  parts,^  are  some- 
what swollen. 

23.  In  all  decay  and  putrefaotioA  the  native  spirits  of  the 
body  begins  to  swell;  and  when  they  hasten  to  come  forth, 
they  loosen  and  alter  the  framework  of  the  body.  And  if  this 
frawQwork  be  somewhat  tenacious  and  visconsji  so  that  they 
cannot  escape,  they  try  new  forms,  as  in  worms  generated 
from  Qorruption.  But  the  commencement  of  the  action  pro* 
oeeds  from  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

24.  And  the  spirit  confined  in  putrefaction  produces  not 
only  animal,  but  also  vegetable  life ;  as  is  seen  in  moss  and  the 
hairinesa  of  some  trees.  I  remember  that  in  summer  time  I 
onoe  left  by  chance  a  cut  lemon  in  a  close  roomj  and  two 
months  afterwards  I  found  a  putrefaction  growing  on  the  out 
part;  tufta  of  hair  an  inch  high  at  least;  and  on  the  top  of 
each  hair  a  kind  of  head,  like  the  head  of  a  small  snail,  — 
plainly  beginning  to  imitate  a  plant. 

25.  In  like  manner  rust  is  formed  on  metals,  glass,  and  the 
like,  from  a  dilatation  of  the  native  spirit,  which  sweUs,  and 
presses  on  the  grosser  parts,  driving  and  propelling  them 
before  it  that  it  may  get  out 

26.  Whether  the  earth  swells  in  its  surface,  especially  where 
the  soil  is  spongy  and  hollow,  is  a  point  to  be  inquired.  Cer- 
tainly in  soils  of  this  kind  there  are  sometimes  found  trees  like 
the  masts  of  ships,  lying  sunk  and  buried  in  the  ground  several 
feet  deep;  so  it  would  seem  that  these  trees  had  been  blown 
down  by  storms  long  ago,  and  afterwards  covered  up  and 
buried  by  the  earth  gradually  raising  itself  over  them. 

87.  But  in  earthquakes  the  earth  swells  suddenly  and  mani- 
festly; and  oftentimes  there  burst  forth  springs  of  water, 
wreaths  and  balls  of  flame,  and  strong  and  strange  winds ;  and 
stones  and  ashes  are  hurled  up  into  the  air. 

28.  But  yet  earthquakes  do  not  all  take  place  quite  suddenly, 
for  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  earth  trembles  for  several  days ; 
and  in  our  time  in  Herefordshire  there  was  a  very  small,  slow, 
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and  partial  earthquake^  in  which  some  acres  of  land  oontinaed 
to  move  gradually  for  a  whole  day,  and  transferred  themselves 
to  another  place  not  far  off^  which  lay  a  little  lower^  and  there 
rested. 

29.  Whether  the  body  of  waters  in  the  seas  sometimes  swells 
is  a  matter  to  be  inquired.  For  the  tides  must  needs  be  paused 
either  by  a  progressiye  motion,  or  by  the  rising  of  the  water 
upwards  through  some  magnetic  virtue  and  consent ;  or  lastly 
by  some  swelling  or  relaxation  in  the  waters  themselves.  And 
this  last  (if  it  be  one  of  the  causes  of  any  tide)  belongs  to  the 
present  inquiry. 

30.  The  water  in  some  fountiuns  and  wells  swells  and  £d]s 
Bgain,  so  that  it  would  appear  to  have  certain  tides. 

31.  Springs  of  water  likewise  sometimes  burst  out  in  certain 
places  without  any  eartiiquake,  at  intervals  of  some  years,  from 
causes  not  known.  And  such  eruption  generally  occurs  during 
great  droughts. 

32.  It  has  likewise  been  remarked  that  sometimes  the  sea 
swells,  not  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  and  with  no  external 
wind ;  and  this  generally  precedes  some  great  stomu 

ii^unction.  It  would  bc  worth  trying  whether  there  is  not 
sometimes  some  relaxation  in  the  body  of  water,  even  in  a 
small  quantity.  But  if  water  be  exposed  to  the  sun  or  air, 
it  will  more  likely  be  consumed ;  and  therefore  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  a  closed  glass.  Take  then  a  glass 
with  a  large  belly  and  a  long  and  narrow  neck,  and  fill  it  with 
water  up  to  the  middle  of  the  neck.  But  do  this  in  a  dry 
season  with  a  north  wind,  and  leave  it  till  the  wind  changes 
to  the  south  and  turns  wet,  and  see  if  the  water  rises  at  all 
in  the  neck  of  the  glass.  Inquire  likewise  carefully  of  the 
swellings  of  water  in  wells,  whether  they  take  place  rather 
by  night  than  by  day,  and  at  what  season  of  the  year. 

33.  In  wet  weather  the  wooden  pegs  of  violins  swell  and 
become  harder  to  screw.  So  likewise  wooden  drawers  are 
harder  to  pull  out,  and  wooden  doors  open  with  more  diflSculty. 

34.  The  strings  of  violins  break  if  they  are  stretched  tight 
in  wet  weather. 

35.  Humours  in  the  bodies  of  animals  in  wet  weather  and 
south  winds  are  found  to  be  relaxed  and  swells  and  to  run,  and 
oppress  and  obstruct  the  passages  more. 

36.  It  is  a  received  opinion  that  not  only  in  animals,  but 
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ulso  in  plants,  humours  and  juices  swell  and  fill  up  the  cavities 
more  about  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 

37.  Salts  in  damp  places  dissolve,  opep,  and  dilate  themselves, 
as  also  in  some  degree  do  sugar  and  preserves;  which  if  they 
are  not  stored  in  a  room  where  a  fire  is  sometimes  lighted,  grow 
mouldy. 

38«  All  things  likewise  which  have  felt  the  fire  and  been  a 
good  deal  contracted  are  somewhat  relaxed  by  time. 

39.  The  swellings  and  relaxations  of  the  air  should  be  care- 
fully inquired  into,  and  how  far  the  causes  of  winds  (in  any 
great  part)  are  concerned  therein,  when  vapours  are  neither 
collected  easily  into  rain  nor  dissipated  into  clear  air,  but  induce 
swellings  in  the  body  of  the  air. 

Transitian* 

So  much  then  with  respect  to  the. dilatations  of  bodies  by 
the  native  spirit,  whether  in  maturations  or  in  rudiments  of 
generations,  or  in  excitation  by  motion,  or  in  natural  or  pre^- 
tematural  irritations,  or  in  putrefactions,  or  in  relaxations, 
—  being  but  a  few  particulars  taken  out  of  the  heap  of  nature. 
I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  openings  and  dilatations  produced 
by  fire  and  actual  external  heat. 

THE  DILATATIONS  AND  OPENINGS  OP  BODIES  WHICH  ARE 
CAT7SED  BY  FIRE,  AND  ACTUAL,  SIMPLE,  AND  EXTERNAL 
H£AT. 

Admonition.  The  opcniugs  of  bodics  by  heat  or  fire 
(whereof  I  shall  now  inquire)  belong  properly  to  the  titles 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  the  Motion  of  Hyle,  and  Separations  and 
Alterations.  Nevertheless  some  touch  and  taste  of  them 
must  be  given  in  the  present  title ;  for  without  some  know- 
ledge of  these  the  inquiry  concerning  Dense  and  Bare  can- 
not proceed  aright. 

The  History. 

1.  Air  is  dilated  simply  by  heat.  For  there  is  nothing 
separated  or  discharged,  as  in  tangible  bodies,  but  a  simple 
expansion  takes  place. 

2.  Cupping  glasses  are  applied  to  the  skin,  the  glass  and 
the  air  contained  in  it  having  been  first  heated ;  presently  the 
air,  which  has  been  dilated  by  heat,  begins  to  cool,  and  to  be 
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gradually  contracted  into  its  former  state ;  and  then  the  fiesh  is 
attracted  by  the  motion  of  connoction.  But  if  you  wish  the 
glass  to  draw  stronger^take  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
place  it  on  the  belly  of  the  glass ;  thus  the  air  will  he  further 
contracted  by  the  coolness,  and  the  attraction  wiQ  be  more 
powerful. 

3.  Take  a  glass  and'  heat  it,  and  afterwards  put  it  into  water ; 
it  will  attract  the  water  so  as  to  fill  at  least  a  third  part  of  the 
space  within,  which  shows  that  the  air  was  rarefied  likewise  by 
the  heat  as  much  as  a  third  of  that  space.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  for  the  glass  I  used  was  so  thin  that  it  would  not 
easily  bear  a  greater  heat  without  danger  of  breaking.  But  if 
the  phial  were  of  iron  or  brass,  and  heated  to  a  greater  degree 
I  conceive  the  air  might  be  dilated  twice  or  thrice  as  much, — 
a  thing  well  worth  trying ;  as  also  how  far  the  rarefaction  can 
be  carried,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
rarity  of  the  air  in  the  higher  regions,  and  thence  of  the  ether 
itself. 

4.  In  thermometers  (which  so  accurately  mark  the  d^rees 
and  varieties  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  weather)  it  is  clearly  shown 
how  small  an  accession  of  heat  will  sensibly  expand  the  air« 
For  a  hand  laid  on  the  glass,  a  few  rays  of  the  sun,  or  even 
the  breath  of  the  bystanders  will  affect  it ;  nay,  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  external  air  itself  to  heat  and  cold  (though  im- 
perceptible to  the  touch)  do  yet  gradually  and  continually 
dilate  and  contract  the  air  in  the  glass. 

5.  Hero  describes  an  altar  so  constructed  that  when  the 
offering  was  laid  upon  it  and  the  fire  lighted,  water  suddenly 
descended  and  put  out  the  fire.  This  required  no  other  con- 
trivance than  the  making  of  a  close  and  hollow  space  under  the 
altar  filled  with  air,  which,  on  being  heated  and  expanded  by 
fire,  could  find  no  exit  except  through  a  pipe  carried  up  the 
wall  of  the  altar,  and  then  bent  down,  with  its  mouth  opening 
over  the  altar.  Into  this  pipe  (which  was  made  with  a  belly 
that  it  might  hold  a  greater  quantity)  water  was  poured.  The 
water  was  prevented  from  running  out  by  a  cock  below,  which 
cock  being  turned  let  in  the  dilated  air,  which  forced  up  the 
water  and  so  drove  it  out. 

6.  Fracastorius  invented  a  remedy  for  apoplectic  fits,  by 
placing  a  heated  pan  at  some  distance  round  the  head.  For  by 
this  means  the  spirits  that  were  suffocated  and  congealed  in  the 
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cellfi  of  the  bnun,  and  oppressed  by  the  humours^  were  dilated^ 
excited,  and  revived. 

7.  Bntterffies  likewise,  which  lie  as  dead  in  winter,  on  being 
placed  before  the  fire  or  in  the  snn,  recover  life  and  motion. 
And  persons  in  fainting-fits  are  restored  as  well  by  hot  and 
strong  liquors  taken  intemallj  as  by  external  heat,  firiction,  and 
motion. 

8.  The  opening  of  water  proceeds  thns:  —  On  the  first  heat 
it  emits  a  small  and  rarefied  vapoor,  without  any  other  per- 
ceptible change  in  the  body.  If  the  heat  be  continued,  the 
water  does  not  rise  in  its  whole  body,  n(»r  even  in  small  bubbles 
as  in  froth,  but  it  ascends  in  larger  and  rarer  bubbles,  and 
reserves  itself  into  a  copious  vapour.  This  vapour,  if  it  be  not 
obstructed  or  driven  back,  mixes  with  the  air,  being  at  first 
viable,  then  disappearing  and  losing  itself  to  view. 

9.  The  opening  of  oil  proceeds  thus: — On  the  first  heat 
certain  little  drops  or  grains  diffused  through  the  body  of  the 
oil  rise  up  with  a  kind  of  crackling  noise.  Meanwhile  no 
bubbles  play  on  the  surface  (as  in  water),  nor  does  the  whole 
body  swell,  nor  does  any  exhalation  almost  escape.  But  after 
some  time  the  whole  rises  and  dilates  with  a  manifest  expan* 
sion  to  about  twice  the  size,  and  a  very  thick  and  copious  ex- 
halation issues  forth.  This  exhalation,  unless  it  catches  fire  in 
the  meantime,  mixes  at  last  with  the  air,  as  vapour  of  water 
does.  Oil  however  requires  a  greater  heat  than  water  to 
make  it  boil,  and  is  much  longer  in  beginning  to  boiL 

10.  Spirit  of  wine  opens  more  like  water  than  oil.  For  it 
boils  up  in  large  bubbles  without  froth  or  rising  of  the  whole 
body;  but  it  expands  and  escapes  with  much  less  heat  and 
much  quicker  than  water;  and  partaking,  as  it  does,  of  both 
natures  (the  watery  as  well  as  the  oily),  it  both  easily  mixes 
with  the  air  and  soon  catches  flame. 

11.  Vinegar,  veijuice*  and  wine  have  this  difference  in  their 
process  of  opening ;  vinegar  rises  in  smaller  bubbles,  and  more 
about  the  sides  of  the  vessel;  verjuice  and  wine  in  larger 
bubbles,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  vesseL 

12.  As  a  general  rule,  unctuous  liquors,  as  oil,  milk,  fat,  and 
•  the  like,  rise  and  swell  in  the  whole  body  at  once ;  ripe  juices 

(and  unripe   ones  still  more)  in  large  drops;  worn-out  and 
vapid  juices  in  small  drops. 

13.  All  liquors,  even  oil  itself«  are   alike   in   this;   that 
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before  they  boil  thej  cast  up  a  few  half-bubbles  here  and 
there  about  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

14.  All  liquors  are  alike  also  in  ihis ;  that  they  open^  boil, 
and  are  consumed  sooner  in  a  small  quantity  than  in  a  large  one. 

AdmoDiuoD.  The  experiment  of  the  opening  of  liquors  should 
be  made  in  glass  vessels^  that  the  motions  in  the  bodies  of 
the  liquors,  may  be  better  seen ;  upon  braziers  of  an  equal 
heatj  that  the  difference  may  be  more  exactly  noted ;  and 
with  a  slow  fire^  because  a  quick  fire  precipitates  and  con- 
founds the  actions  of  bodies. 

15.  There  are  a  good  many  bodies^  not  liquid,  but  solid  and 
consistent^  which  yet  admit  of  being  opened  by  heat  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  melt  or  become  liquid^  so  long  as  the  heat  works 
and  expands  them.  Such  are  wax,  fat,  butter,  pitch,  resin, 
gums,  sugar,  honey;  and  most  metals,  as  lead,  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  copper.  They  require  however  not  only  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat  to  open  them,  b«t  also  different  modifi- 
cations of  fire  and  flame.  For  some  metals  are  melted  by  fire 
simply,  as  lead ;  others,  by  a  fire  stirred  and  blown  by  bellows, 
as  gold  and  silver;  others  require  the  mixture  of  some  other 
ingredient,  as  steel,  which  does  not  melt  without  a  mixture  of 
sulphur,  or  something  of  the  kind. 

16.  But  all  these  bodies,  if  a  strong  fire  be  continued^  not 
only  obtain  the  opening  of  coUiquation,  but  pass  on  to  a  second 
opening  (namely,  that  of  the  volatile,  or  pneumatic,  or  of  con- 
sumption) ;  all,  I  say,  except  gold.  For  as  for  quicksilver^  seeing 
it  is  fluid  in  its  own  nature,  it  begins  with  this  second  opening, 
and  is  easily  made  volatile.  But  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
gold  can  be  made  volatile  or  pneumatic  (or  even  potable  as 
^ey  call  it);  I  do  not  mean  soluble  (for  that  is  done  easily  and 
commonly  by  aqua-fortis),  but  digestible  or  alterable  by  the 
human  stomach.  Now  the  true  test  hereof  seems  to  be,  not 
the  raising  and  thrusting  up  of  it  by  the  force  of  fire,  but  such 
an  attenuation  and  alteration  of  it  that  it  cannot  be  again  re- 
duced to  a  metal. 

17.  Likewise  inquire  further  of  glass  and  vitrified  bodies, 
whether  they  are  consumed  by  fire,  and  turned  into  a  pneu- 
matic body.     For  glass  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  and  juiceless- 
body;  and  vitrification  as  the  death  of  metals. 

18.  All  bodies  that  are  melted  begin  the  process  with  the 
lowest  stage  of  opening;  namely,  softening  and  inteneration. 
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'  before  they  melt  and  become  liquid  and  ftisible.     Such  are 
wax,  gums^  fusible  metals,  glass,  and  the  like. 

19.  Iron  and  steel  perfected  and  purified  (if  they  contain  no 
mixture)  are  not  further  altered  by  simple  fire,  nor  proceed 
beyond  this  degree  of  softness ;  that  is,  they  become  malleable 
and  flexible,  and  lose  their  brittleness,  but  do  not  reaoh  col- 
liqnation  or  fusion. 

20.  Iron  and  glass,  when  opened  to  the  degree  of  softness 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  seem  to  be  dilated  in  their  enclosed 
spirit;  whence  arises  that  action  upon  the  tangible  parts,  which 
makes  them  put  off  their  hardness  and  obstinacy;  and  yet  the 
whole  body  is  not  seen  to  dilate  or  swell  locally.  Notwith- 
standing, if  you  inquire  somewhat  more  closely  there  will  be 
detected  in  them  plainly  a  kind  of  invisible  swelling  and  pul- 
sation of  the  parts ;  though  it  be  restrained  by  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  their  fraifie.  For  if  you  take  glass  ignited 
and  intensely  heated,  and  lay  it  on  a  stone  table  or  some  like 
body  (though  that  table  or  body  be  itself  also  well  heated,  so 
that  the  cause  cannot  be  ascribed  to  cold),  the  glass  will  be 
broken  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  stone  resisting  this 
seoret  swelling  of  the  glass.  In  such  cases  therefore,  when 
they  take  heated  glass  from  the  fire,  they  use  to  lay  below  it 
some  powder  or  soft  sand,  which*  yields  gently,  and  does  not 
resist  the  swelling  in  the  parts  of  the  glass. 

21.  Balls  likewise  discharged  from  ordnance,  after  all  ex- 
ternal motion  of  any  kind  has  ceased,  and  to  the  eye  they 
appear  perfectly  immovable,  are  yet  found  a  long  time  after 
to  have  a  tumult  and  pulsation  in  their  smallest  parts ;  so  that 
if  any  thing  be  placed  upon  them,  it  will  feel  a  considerable 
force,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  burning  heat  as  from  the 
tremor  of  percussion. 

22.  Fresh  wooden  staves,  when  stirred  about  for  some  time 
in  hot  ashes,  assume  a  softness,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  bent. 
Make  trial  of  this  experiment  with  older  staves  and  canes. 

23.  Combustible  bodies  open  in  this  way;  by  fire  they  first 
emit  a  fume,  then  catch  flame,  and  lastly  deposit  ashes. 

24.  Bodies  of  a  close  and  compact  texture,  that  contain  a 
watery  moisture  wluch  abhors  flame  (as  laurel  leaves  and  other 
non-porous  bodies,  salts,  and  the  like),  open  by  fire  in  such  a 
way  that  the  watery  and  crude  spirit  contained  in  them,  baing 
dilated  by  the  heat,  is  emitted  with  a  noise  before  it  catches 
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flame.  But  if  in  any  body  tkis  burst  of  wind  and  concqrtion 
of  flame  both  take  place  at  the  same  time  (a  thing  which  seldSm 
happens),  a  great  tumult  and  a  very  powerful  dilatation  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  wind,  like  bellows  within  the  body,  blowing  out 
and  expanding  the  flame  on  all  aides,  as  in  gunpowder. 

25.  Bread  somewhat  swells  in  the  oven,  though  it  loses  a 
little  of  its  weight.  And  on  the  top  of  the  loaf  there  is  some- 
times a  bubble  or  bladder  of  crust  collected;  so  that  there 
remains  a  hollow  filled  with  air  between  that  skin  of  crust 
(which  they  cut  off)  and  the  body  of  the  loaf. 

26.  Meats  roasted  likewise  somewhat  swell,  especially  if 
■the  outer  skin  is  kept  on,  as  in  sucking-pigs. 

27.  Fruits  roasted  sometimes  leap  out,  as  chestnuts  do; 
sometimes  break  thdr  skins  and  emit  their  pulp,  as  apples. 
But  if  Aey  be  further  scorched  by  the  fire,  they  acquire  a  kind 
of  coaly  crust,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  (as  in  bread)  between  the 
crust  and  flesh  of  the  fruit.     And  the  like  occurs  in  eggs. 

28.  But  if  the  heat  be  slow  and  hidden,  and  no  ready  vent 
be  given  for  the  emission  of  vapour,  as  in  pears  roasted  in  the 
ashes,  and  much  more  in  ihiDgs  put  into  jars  and  then  buried 
in  the  ashes;  and  likewise  in  meat  either  baked  or  stewed; 
the  swelling  and  dilatation  is  repelled  by  the  heat,  and  turned 
back  upon  itself;  and  as  in  distillation  it  is  restored,  and  makes 
the  body  more  moist,  and  as  it  were  steeped  in  its  own  juices. 

29.  But  in  dry  bodies,  if  the  flame  be  stifled  and  find  no  ready 
vent,  the  bodies  are  rarefied,  and  become  hollow  and  porous, 
as  in  charcoal  and  pumice-stones  discharged  from  volcanoes. 

Transitian. 

I  SHOULD  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  and  openings  of 
bodies  by  heat  in  distillations;  wherein  such  openings  may 
be  seen  more  accurately  than  in  cooking  and  burning.  But 
as  it  is  fit  to  dwell  a  good  while  on  these,  and  as  the  inquiry 
thereof  properly  belongs  to  the  tides  of  Heat  and  Cold,  of 
Motion  of  Hyle,  and  of  Separations,  it  is  but  a  littie  that 
need  be  propounded  in  this  title. 

DILATATIONS  BY  EXTERNAL   HEAT  IN  DISTILLATIONS. 

1.  There  are  two  kinds  of  dilatation,  openii^,  or  attenua- 
tion of  bodies  in  distillations.     The  one  in  passage,  when  a  body 
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18  turned  into  vapour  or  fume  tiiat  is  afi;erw§rdB  restored ;  the 
other  in  llie  body  restored^  which  is  always  rarer^  more  subtle 
and  expanded,  and  less  materiate,  than  the  crude  body  from 
vfaioh  the  distillation  proceeded*  For  instance^  rose-water  is 
r<irer  and  less  heavy  than  the  juice  of  roses. 

2.  All  distOlation  is  performed  by  a  kind  of  tide  or  recipro- 
cation^ first  of  rarefaction  and  version  into  a  pneumatic  body, 
and  next  of  condensation  and  restoration  into  a  tangible  body, 
as  the  heat  slackens  and  the  vapour  is  driven  back. 

3.  In  distillations  the  actions  of  dilatation  and  condensation 
are  not  pure;  but  that  action  intervenes  (which  is  the  most 
acoording  to  the  intention  in  practice)  of  the  separation  of  the 
heterogeneous  parts ;  as  Ae  pure  juice,  phlegm,  water,  oil,  the 
£ner  part,  and  the  grosser  part 

4.  In  distillations  the  degrees  and  differences  of  heats  are  best 
inquired  and  determined ;  as  of  coals,  hot  ovens,  baths,  ashes, 
hot  sand,  dung,  the  sun,  fire  left  to  itself,  fire  blown  by  the 
bellows,  fire  confined  and  reverberated,  heat  ascending  or  de- 
scending, and  the  like ;  all  which  contribute  wonderfully  to  the 
openings  of  bodies,  and  especially  to  the  complicated  actions 
of  dilatation  and  contraction,  whereof  I  will  speak  hereafter. 
Yet  these  heats  do  not  appear  by  any  means  to  be  true  imita- 
tions of  that  of  the  sun  and  the  celestial  bodies ;  for  they  are 
neither  gentle  and  temperate  enough,  nor  slow  and  continuous 
enough,  nor  sufficientiy  refracted  and  modified  by  intermediate 
bodies,  nor  unequal  enough  in  their  coming  and  going.  But  of 
all  these  I  will  inquire  diligently  under  the  titie  of  Heat  and 
Cold,  and  other  appropriate  titles. 

5.  Distillations  and  through  them  dilatations  are  performed 
in  a  dose  vessel  where  the  body  to  be  distilled,  the  vapchirs 
emitted  from  it,  and  the  air,  are  shut  up  together.  Yet  in 
common  stills  and  alembics  the  outer  air  is  not  carefiilly  ex- 
ohded,  but  it  can  to  a  certain  extent  find  an  entrance  through 
the  mouth  of  the  still  where  the  liquor  passes.  But  in  retorts, 
vhen  a  greater  degree  of  heat  is  required,  no  passage  is  given 
to  the  external  air,  but  tiie  mouth  of  the  receiver  is  fitted  so 
dose  by  luting  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  (in  which  the  body 
is  put)  that  the  whole  process  of  rarefaction  and  restitution  is 
performed  within.  But  if  the  body  is  full  of  a  vigorous  spirit 
(as  vitriol  is),  it  requires  a  large  and  capacious  receiter,  that  the 
vapours  may  play  more  freely,  and  not  break  the  vessd. 
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1.  Although  howeyoi  disdllations  are  performed 
fls  it  were  in  a  cell  shut  in  on  all  sides,  jet  there  is  space 
enough  for  some  parts  of  the  body  to  expand  into  vapour, 
for  otheiv  to  subside  into  dregs,  and  also  for  the  vapours  to 
collect  and  restore  themselves,  and  (if  they  be  heterogeneous) 
to  separate  one  from  the  other.  The  following  injunction 
therefore  is  of  great  moment,  since  it  may  open  a  way  to  the 
stirring  of  nature  in  her  inmost  parts,  and  to  new  transformac 
tions.  For  the  Vulcan  of  chemists  and  physicians  (though  it 
has  produced  many  useful  things)  has  failed  perhaps  in  getting 
hold  of  the  genuine  properties  of  heat,  by  reason  of  the  divorces 
and  separations  of  the  parts  which  always  occur  in  their  ope- 
rations. Therefore  the  sum  of  the  injunction  turns  on  this ; 
that  this  separation  and  alternation  of  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation be  entirely  prevented,  and  the  operation  of  the 
heat  confined  within  the  barriers  of  the  body  itself.  For 
this  Proteus  of  matter  will  perhaps  by  this  means  be  mana* 
cled  and  forced  to  turn  itself  into  all  its  shapes  to  get  free. 
On  this  point  many  examples  occur  to  me,  and  others  may 
perhaps  be  found ;  but  I  will  propose  one  or  two  of  the  easiest, 
merely  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 

2.  Take  a  cubic  iron  vessel  with  very  strong  and  thick  sides. 
Put  into  it  a  cube  of  wood  made  to  the  perfect  measure  of  the 
vessel,  and  which  exactly  fills  it.  Make  an  iron  lid  no  less 
strong  than  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  lute  it  up  perfectly 
as  chemists  do,  so  as  to  be  as  close  as  possible  and  fire-proof. 
Then  place  the  vessel  on  the  fire,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  few 
hours ;  and  afterwards  take  off  the  lid  and  see  in  what  state 
the  wood  is.  I  conceive  (seeing  it  was  absolutely  prevented 
both  from  catching  fire  and  from  emitting  fume,  so  that  the 
pneumatic  and  moist  part  of  the  wood  could  not  be  discharged) 
that  one  of  these  things  must  happen :  either  the  body  of 
wood  will  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  amalgam,  or  it  will  be 
resolved  into  air  or  a  pure  pneumatic  body,  leaving  some 
dregs  (coarser  than  ashes)  at  the  bottom,  and  some  incrusta- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

3.  In  a  like  iron  vessel  make  an  experiment  with  pure 
water,  and  fill  the  vessel  up  to  the  brim.  But  let  the  fire  be 
slower  and  the  time  longer ;  at  certain  hours  also  take  the 
vessel  off  the  fire  to  cool,  and  repeat  the  operation  several 
times.     I  have  selected  water  for  this  experiment  because  it 
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is  the  simplest  of  all  bodies,  being  without  colour,  smell,  taste, 
and  oth^  qualities.  And  therefore  if  by  a  gentle  and  tem- 
perate heat,  an  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  and  a  preventioa 
of  all  e¥aporation,  the  spirit  of  the  water  not  being  dis- 
charged, and  yet  worked  and  attenuated  by  this  kind  of 
heat,  shall  turn  itself  upon  the  grosser  parts  of  the  water, 
and  shall  so  digest  and  change  them  into  a  new  configura- 
tion (less  simple  and  uniform),  until  it  either  acquires  some 
colour,  or  smell,  or  taste,  or  oiliness,  or  any  other  remarkable 
alteration  (such  as  is  found  in  composite  bodies),  no  doubt  a 
great  thing  would  be  achieved^  opening  the  way  to  many 
others. 

4.  With  respect  to  this  dose  distillation  (for  so  I  may 
call  that  distillation  where  there  is  no  room  for  evaporation) 
any  one  may  devise  many  other  experiments.  For  I  hold  it 
certain  that  a  proportionate  heat,  operating  on  the  body  with- 
out separating  or  consuming  the  parts,  may  effect  and  produce 
wonderful  transformations. 

5.  But  it  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  to  this  injunction, 
that  some  method  likewise  should  be  devised  (which  certainly 
is  not  difficult)  whereby  the  heat  should  operate  in  a  vessel 
not  only  closed  but  also  tensible,  as  is  done  in  the  natural 
matrix  both  of  vegetables  and  animals.  For  this  extends  the 
operation  to  many  things  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
simple  confinement.  Neither  does  this  relate  to  the  Pygmies 
of  Paracelsus,  or  any  such  monstrous  follies,  but  to  things 
solid  and  sober.  For  instance,  close  distillation  will  never 
turn  water  all  into  oil,  because  oil  and  fat  things  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  water.  But  if  the  operation  be  per- 
formed in  a  tensible  body,  this  might  perhaps  be  done ;  and 
it  would  be  a  thing  of  immense  utility,  as  all  alimentation 
principally  consists  in  iat. 

6.  It  would  be  good  and  useful  in  many  respects  if  in  dis- 
tillations nature  were  sometimes  compelled  to  give  in  her 
account,  and  an  exact  estimate  were  made  how  much  has  been 
lost,  that  is,  turned  into  a  pneumatic  substance,  by  distilla- 
tion, and  how  much  remains,  whether  fixq4  or  restored  in 
the  body.  This  may  be  done  if  before  distillation  you  weigh 
both  the  body  that  is  to  be  distilled  and  the  vessels  in  which 
the  distillation  is  to  be  performed,  and  after  distillation  you 
weigh  the  liquid  and  the  lees,  and  then  the  vessels  again*: 
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From  these  three  weights  jou  will  find  how  much  has  heen 
restored^  how  much  has  remained  in  the  lees,  and  how  much 
has  adhered  to  the  vessels ;  and  from  the  deficiency  of  weight 
in  the  three  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body, 
you  will  find  how  much  has  become  pneumatic 

Transitiofu 

Fboh  the  dilatations  and  rarefactions  produced  by  aetaal 
heat  I  must  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  and  relaxations  pro- 
duced by  the  remission  of  strong  and  intense  cold;  for  the 
remission  itself  should  be  regarded  as  a  comparatiye  heat 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS  AND  RELAXATIONS  OV  BODIES  BT  THE 
BBMI8SI0N  OF  COLD. 

1.  Bodies  which  have  been  congealed  by  intense  cold,  yet 
not  so  as  to  become  fixed  in  their  condensation  by  a  con* 
tinuance  of  the  cold ;  these^  without  any  manifest  heat,  and 
merely  by  a  remission  of  cold,  open  and  restore  themselves ; 
as  is  seen  in  ice,  hail,  and  snow.  But  they  do  this  much 
quicker  if  there  be  some  manifest  heat  applied. 

2.  But  the  more  delicate  bodies,  whose  vigour  consists  in 
a  subtle  native  spirit,  as  apples,  pears,  pomegranates,  and  the 
like,  if  they  be  once  congealed,  do  not  afterwards  recover 
their  pristine  vigour,  as  the  spirit  is  sufibcated. 

3.  Wine  and  beer  in  frost  lose  their  vigour ;  yet  in  thaws 
and  south  winds  they  revive,  relax,  and  as  it  were  ferment 
again. 

Transition* 

Fb6M  dilatations  caused  by  actual  external  heat,  and  like- 
wise by  remission  of  cold  (which^  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a 
comparative  heat),  I  must  pass  on  to  dilatations  caused  by 
potential  heats,  or  by  the  auxiliary  spirits  of  another  body 
applied  and  brought  into  contact 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS  OF  BODIES  BY  POTENTIAL  HEAT,  OB  BY 
THE  AUXILIARY  SPIRITS  OF  ANOTHER  BODY. 

For  potential  heats  consult  the  Medicinal  Tables  of  second- 
ary qualities ;  firom  which  you  may  extract  the  things  which 
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operate  on  the  human  body  by  diktation.     These  are  mostly 
those  that  follow : 

CardiacB,  which  dilate  the  spirits  when  oppressed. 

AbitergentSy  whioh  strengthen  the  ezpulsive  faculty. 

Aperients,  with  respect  to  the  orifices  of  the  veins  and 
yessels. 

Aperients,  with  respect  to  the  pores  and  passages  of  the 
parts. 

Digestives,  which  mature. 

Digestives,  which  discuss. 

Caustics. 
These  things  especially  (for  there  are  others  as  well)  have 
their  root  in  the  dilatation  of  the  spirits,  humours,  juices, 
and  substance  in  the  body  by  auxiliary  spirits ;  as  well  as  by 
the  tangible  connection  with  the  body  which  such  medicines 
have^  whether  taken  externally  or  internally. 

Speculation. 
It  is  shown  in  the  thermometer,  with  how  exquisite  a  sense 
or  perception  of  heat  and  cold  the  common  air  is  endued; 
since  it  can  discern  at  once  such  subtle  differences  and  gra- 
dations thereof.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  spirit  of  liv- 
ing animals  has  a  still  more  acute  perception  of  heat  and 
cold ;  only  the  air  is  a  pure  and  genuine  pneumatic  body, 
that  has  nothing  tangible  mixed  with  it ;  whereas  the  percep- 
tion of  the  spirits  is  blunted  and  deadened  by  the  tangible  body 
in  which  they  are  confined.  But  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
obstacle,  the  spirits  of  living  animals  seem  to  be  superior  to  the 
air  itself  in  respect  of  this  perception.  For  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  potential  heat  (whereof  I  am  now  speak- 
ing) can  dilate  the  air ;  whereas  it  is  certain  that  it  can  dilate 
the  spirits  contained  in  the  bodies  of  animals ;  as  appears  in  the 
secondary  qualities  of  medicine,  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  of  this  inquire  somewhat  more  accurately  in  obedience  to 
this  next  injunction. 

lojunctiom.  1.  Take  two  thermometers  of  the  same 
8120.  In  one  of  them  put  water,  and  in  the  other  spirit  of 
wine,  strong  and  eager ;  and  so  heat  the  glasses  that  the 
water  and  spirit  of  wine  may  stand  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature. Place  them  together,  and  leave  them  for  a  while ; 
and  then  observe  whether  the  water  stands  higher  than  the 
spirit  of  wine.    For  if  this  be  so^  it  is  evident  that  the 
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potential  heat  of  the  spirit  of  wine  has  dilated  the  air,  so 
as  to  depress  the  spirit. 

2,  It  may  be  useful  in  many  respects,  if  the  operations  of 
the  secondary  qualities  of  medicines  be  sometimes  tried  and 
exercised  in  lifeless  bodies.  For  though  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  them  would  be  of  no  effect  at  all,  since  by  reason  of 
the  fineness  of  the  operation,  a  liying  spirit  is  required  to 
actuat3  them  ;  yet  no  question  but  some  of  them  will  ope- 
rate on  some  lifeless  bodies.  For  we  see  the  effect  of  salt 
on  meat,  of  spices  on  corpses,  of  rennet  on  milk,  leaven  on 
bread,  and  the  like.  If  therefore  you  use  attention  and 
judgment,  the  diligence  of  physicians  with  regard  to  secondary 
qualities  will  be  of  use  to  perform  many  other  operations ; 
always  supposing  that  a  stronger  power  is  required  to 
operate  on  a  dead  body  than  on  a  live  one. 

Transitiofu 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  of  bodies  which  are 
caused  by  the  liberation  of  the  spirits ;  that  is,  when  they  break 
out  of  the  prisons  of  the  grosser  parts,  which  had  confined 
them  closely,  and  prevented  them  from  dilating.  For  in  bodies 
of  a  compact  texture  and  strongly  united  in  the  bonds  of  their 
integral  nature,  the  spirits  do  not  perform  their  work  of  dila^ 
tation,  before  there  be  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  grosser 
parts  by  strong  corrosive  and  stimulating  liquors  with  or  with- 
out heat.  And  this  is  shown  in  the  openings  and  dissolutions 
of  metals,  concerning  which  I  will  now  (as  in  other  cases) 
propound  a  few  experiments. 

Tlie  History. 

DILATATIONS  OF  BODIES   BY  THE   LIBEBATION  OF   THEIB 

SPIBITS. 

1.  Take  a  pennyweight  of  pure  gold,  reduced  into  small 
leaves,  so  thin  that  they  may  be  torn  by  the  hand. 

2,  Take  likewise  four  pennyweights  of  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
and  put  them  into  a  glass  with  the  gold.  Then  put  the  gla^ 
upon  a  chafing-dish,  in  which  there  is  a  small  coal  fire.  There 
will  soon  arise  certain  little  sands  or  grains,  that  after  a  short 
time  difflise  themselves  and  become  incorporated  with  tlie 
liquor,  which  is  thereby  made  like  amber,  and  bright,  and  as 
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if  dyed  with  saffron.  But  in  these  proportions,  only  one  third 
of  the  gold  is  dissolved  by  the  acid,  for  the  liquor  will  bear  no 
more ;  so  that  if  you  wish  to  dissolve  the  whole  pennyweight 
of  gold,  you  must  pour. off  the  part  wherein  the  solution  has 
been  made,  and  pour  in  four  pennyweights  more  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  and  do  this  again  a  third  time.  This  dissolution 
is  performed  slowly  and  cahnly  with  a  moderate  fire,  without 
fumes,  and  with  no  other  heating  of  the  glass  than  by  fire. 

3.  Take  any  quantity  of  crude  quicksilver  with  a  double 
quantity  of  aquarfortis;  put  them  together  in  a  glass,  but  do 
not  place  them  near  the  fire*  Notwithstanding  there  will  soon 
rise  within  the  body  of  the  water  something  like  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  within  an  hour,  without  fire,  fumes,  or  commotion, 
the  miKed.body  will  be  turned  into  clear  water. 

4.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  lead  in  plates  to  nine  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis.  The  incorporation  is  not  so  perfect  as 
in  other  metals ;  for  the  water  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the 
lead  in  a  calcination  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  the  water  itself 
remaining  disturbed,  though  inclining  to  be  clear* 

5.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  silver,  in  plates  or  leaves,  to 
four  pennyweights  of  aqua-fortis;  put  it  in  a  glass  upon  a 
brazier,  with  a  slow  fire.  The  silver  rises  in  grains  or  bubbles 
within  the  body  of  the  water,  rather  larger  than  those  in  which 
gold  rises;  it  is  then  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  both 
together  turn  into  a  fine  white  liquid  tike  milk.  But  after  the 
liquid  has  somewhat  settled  and  cooled,  icy  particles  (either 
from  the  metal  or  the  water,  or  both,)  shoot  across  within  the 
body  of  the  water ;  and  after  it  has  stood  a  littie  longer,  and 
settied  completely,  the  tiquid  clarifies  itself  and  becomes  clear 
and  crystalline,  the  ice  being  deposited  at  the  bottom.  The 
proportion  of  silver  which  the  water  will  bear  is  the  same  as 
in  gold ;  and  the  dissolution  is  performed  by  almost  the  same 
heat ;  nor  does  it  gather  heat  by  motion  more  than  gold. 

6.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  copper  in  plates  to  six  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis*  Put  them  upon  a  chafing-dish.  The 
copper  will  rise  in  still  larger  bubbles  or  grains  than  silver.  In 
a  tittle  time  it  is  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  the  united 
body  is  turned  into  a  blue,  muddy  tiquid;  but  after  it  has 
settled  it  becomes  clear,  of  a  sky-blue  colour,  beautiful  and 
bright,  the  dregs  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  ]ike  a  small 
dust,  which  are  themselves  however  graduaUy  diminished,  and 
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ascend  and  are  incorporated  with  the  liquid.  Thus  these  six 
pennyweights  of  aqua-fortis  dissolve  the  whole  pennyweight  of 
copper ;  so  that  the  water  will  carry  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
case  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  dissolution  of  copper  conceives 
a  manifest  heat  by  the  internal  disturbance^  even  before  it  is 
put  on  the  fire. 

7.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  tin  in  plates  to  three  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis ;  and  the  whole  metal  is  turned  into  a 
body  like  cream  or  curds,  which  does  not  easily  clear,  and  con- 
ceives manifest  heat  without  fire. 

8.  Take  one  pennyweight  of  iron  in  plates  to  nine  penny- 
weights of  aqua-fortis;  without  fire  the  iron  rises  in  laige 
bubbles,  not  only  within  the  body  of  the  water  but  above  it, 
so  as  to  boil  over  the  rim  of  the  glass,  at  the  same  time 
emitting  a  thick  and  oopious  saffron-coloured  fume ;  and  this 
too  with  a  very  great  internal  tumult,  and  a  very  violent  heat» 
greater  than  the  hand  can  bear. 

AdmoDition.  No  doubt  but  that  the  different  strengths  of 
different  kinds  of  aqua-fortis,  and  the  methods  of  employ- 
bg  the  heat  or  fire,  may  likewise  cause  variations  in  these 
openings. 

injunetuHM.  The  uatuTo  of  this  dilatation  of  metals  by 
openings  is  to  be  considered ;  whether  it  be  like  the  dilata- 
tion of  gold-leaf,  which  is  a  pseudo-rarefaction  (as  I  shall 
presently  explain),  because  the  body  is  rather  dilated  in  place 
than  in  substance,  as  also  is  tiie  dilatation  of  powders;  or 
whether  the  body  itself  of  the  metals  be  really  dilated  in 
substance.  The  question  may  be  determined  by  ti:ie  follow- 
ing experiment.  Weigh  quicksilver,  and  take  its  measure 
in  a  prism ;  weigh  likewise  aqua-fortis,  and  take  its  measure 
in  another  prism;  then  dissolve  and  incorporate  them  in  the 
afore-mentioned  manner ;  afterwards  weigh  the  incorporate 
substance,  and  put  it  likewise  into  the  two  prisms,  and  see 
if  the  weight  and  measure  of  tiie  composite  rightiy  corre- 
spond to  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  umples.  I  have 
selected  quicksilver  for  the  experiment  because,  as  it  is  dis- 
solved without  fire,  there  is  less  fear  of  waste. 

Observe  (by  the  way)  whetiier  a  solution  of  quicksilver 
will  not  bear  up  very  heavy  stones,  and  perhaps  tin,  so  as  to 
make  them  fioat  For  this  may  be  collected  firom  the  pro- 
portions of  the  specific  gravities.      And  this  not  witii  a 
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view  to  maryels  and  impo6tiire>  but  to  the  iuTeatigation  of 
the  nature  of  mixtures;  as  will  appear  under  its  own  title. 

Observatum. 

It  b  likewise  worth  observing  (though  it  does  not  relate  to 
the  present  inquiry)  that  all  metals^  though  a  good  deal  heavier 
than  the  waters  in  which  they  are  dissolved^  yet  in  the  first  act 
of  dissolution  rise  in  small  grains  or  bubbles.  And  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  where  fire  is  not  used^  as  in  quick- 
silvcTj  the  same  thii^  takes  place. 

Speculation. 

The  tumult  in  the  parts  of  the  body  during  the  disso- 
lution causes  them  so  to  ascend.  For  in  a  violent  corrosion 
bodies  are  somewhat  impelled  by  a  local  motion,  as  we  see 
in  a  small  pebble  of  gravel,  which  being  placed  in  strong 
vinegar  by  the  side  of  the  vessel  (that  it  may  slide  more 
easily),  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  little  fish. 
There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  stone  or  fossil  which,  on  being 
put  into  vinegar,  moves  restlessly  about,  and  runs  hither  and 
thither.  But  bodies  that  mix  without  this  tumult  do  not  (as 
I  judge)  rise  without  being  shaken ;  as  sugar  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  water  does  not  sweeten  the  top,  nor  does  safiron 
colour  unless  it  be  stirred  and  agitated* 

TramitioTL 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  another  kind  of  dilatations,  called 
likewise  (in  some  cases)  by  the  conmion  name  of  dissolutions. 
This  is,  when  bodies  rush  to  embrace  other  friendly  bodies, 
and,  if  they  can,  open  themselves  to  receive  them.  But  this 
opening  is  not  made  with  tumult,  or  by  the  penetration  of  the 
entering  body  (as  in  aqua-fortis),  but  quietly,  and  by  the  relax* 
ation  of  the  receiving  body. 

The  History. 

DILATATIONS  BY  THE  EMBRACE  AND  MEETING  OF  A 
FRIENDLY  BODY. 

1.  Sugar  and  some  gums,  as  gum-dragon,  infused  in  liquids, 
are  melted.  For  they  readily  relax  their  parts  (like  sponges) 
to  receive  the  liquid. 
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2.  Paper,  thick  hair,  wool,  and  porous  bodies  of  the  like 
nature,  immersed  in  liquids  or  otherwise  moistened,  so  open 
themselves  as  to  become  softer,  more  easily  torn,  and  as  it 
were  rotten. 

3.  Sudden  joys,  as  good  news,  the  sight  of  a  desired  object, 
and  the  like,  though  tiiey  do  not  embrace  the  body  but  only 
Ae  imagination,  yet  wonderfully  dilate  the  spirits  of  animals, 
and  sometimes  endanger  a  sudden  fainting  fit  or  death.  And 
imagination  produces  the  same  effect  in  the  sexual  passion. 

ii^uDcuoD.  Take  thought  about  finding  the  menstruums  of 
special  substances.  For  it  seems  possible  that  there  are 
liquids  and  pulps  which  have  such  sympathy  with  certain 
bodies,  that  on  their  application  they  will  readily  open  their 
parts  and  gladly  take  tbem  in ;  at  the  same  time  intene- 
rating  and  renewing  themselves  in  their  juices.  For  this 
bears  upon  one  of  ^e  magnalia  naturtB;  namely,  the  pos- 
sibility of  refreshing  and  nourishing  from  without  the  most 
radical  humours  of  things,  as  in  flesh,  bones,  membranes, 
woods,  and  the. like.  There  is  likewise,  even  in  those  things 
which  operate  by  separation  and  penetration,  a  certain  sym- 
pathy and  conformity;  as  aqua-fortis  does  not  dissolve  gold, 
nor  conmion  nitro-muriatic  acid  silver. 


Transitioru 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  dilatations  by  assimilation  or  con- 
version; that  is,  when  the  superior  and  more  active  body 
subdues  the  obedient,  obsequious  and  more  passive  body,  so  as 
to  turn  it  directly  into  itself,  and  multiply  and  renew  itself 
from  it.  But  if  the  assimilating  body  be  finer  and  rarer  than 
that  assimilated,  it  is  manifest  that  this  assimilation  cannot  take 
place  without  dilatation. 


The  History. 

DILATATIONS  BY   ASSIMILATION,  OB  CONVERSION  INTO  A 
BABEB  BODT. 

1.  Air,  especially  when  it  is  agitated  (as  in  winds),  licks  up 
the  moisture  of  the  earthy  preys  upon  it,  and  turns  it  into 
itself. 
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2.  The  process  of  desiccation  in  woods^  plants,  and  such  like 
tangible  bodies  that  are  not  very  hard  or  obstinate,  is  performed 
bj  the  depredation  of  the  air^  which  draws  and  sucks  out  the 
spirit  in  the  body,  and  turns  it  into  its  own  substance.  There- 
fore this  is  done  slowly  in  oily  and  fat  bodies,  because  their 
spirit  and  moisture  are  not  so  like  the  substance  of  the  air. 

3.  The  spirits  in  tangible  bodies  (such  as  I  have  mentioned) 
prey  on  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  en* 
closed.  For  the  spirits  which  are  next  the  air  obey  the  air  itself 
and  go  forth  soon;  but  those  which  are  situated  deeper  in 
the  body  prey  upon  the  internal  parts  that  lie  near  them,  gene- 
rate new  spirit  from  them,  take  that  spirit  into  themselves,  and 
in  the  end  go  forth  with  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  such  bodies 
lose  weight  by  age  and  time ;  for  this  would  not  happen  unless 
some  part  not  pneumatic  were  gradually  turned  into  that  which 
is  pneumatic  For  tiie  spirit  already  made  in  tiie  body  does 
not  add,  but  rather  diminishes  weight. 

4.  Many  swellings  in  the  bodies  of  animals  are  dispersed 
witiiout  suppuration  or  discharge  of  matter,  by  insensible  per- 
spiration^ being  completely  turned  into  a  pneumatic  body,  and 
escaping. 

5.  Flatulent  foods  engender  ventosities,  tiieir  juices  being 
turned  into  wind,  and  escape  by  eructations  and  the  like. 
They  likewise  stretch  and  gripe  the  internal  parts;  as  also 
good  and  approved  aliment  sometimes  does,  by  reason  of  the 
weakness  of  the  functions. 

6.  In  all  bodies  that  take  aliment,  when  the  part  nourished 
is  rarer  than  the  nourishment  (as  the  spirit  and  blood  in  the 
arteries  of  animals  are  lighter  than  meat  and  drink),  it  must 
needs  be  that  alimentation  induces  dilatation. 

7.  Of  all  openings,  dilatations,  and  expansions,  the  greatest, 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  body  before  and  after  dilata- 
tion^ the  quickest,  and  the  one  performed  with  least  delay  and 
most  sudden  action,  is  the  dilatation  of  oily  and  inflammable 
bodies  into  flame ;  for  this  is  done  as  it  were  at  once  and  with- 
out gradations.  And  it  is  plainly  (as  regards  the  succession  of 
the  flame)  of  the  nature  of  assimilations ;  the  flame  multiply- 
ing itself  on  that  which  feeds  it 

8.  But  the  most  potent  thing  in  this  kind,  not  with  regard 
to  quickness  in  flrst  catching  flame  (for  gunpowder  does  not 
light  so  soon  as  sulphur^  camphor,  or  naphtha)  but  with  regard 
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to  the  Bucceaaion  of  flame  once  caught^  and  the  oyercoming  re- 
sistance, is  that  combination  of  expansions  into  air  and  flame 
(of  which  I  spoke  of  before),  which  is  found  in  gunpowder;  aa 
appears  in  guns  and  mines. 

9.  Chemists  likewise  observe  a  very  violent  expansion  of 
quicksilver  by  fire.  Nay,  gold  also,  when  vexed  and  confined, 
sometimes  explodes  potently,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  work- 
men« 

§ 
Transition. 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  the  dilatations  or  distractions  and 
separations  which  are  caused  not  by  any  appetite  in  the  body 
itself  which  is  dilated,  but  by  the  violence  of  external  bodies, 
which,  as  their  motions  are  the  stronger,  force  another  body  to 
dilate  and  distract  itself.  Such  an  inquiry  belongs  properly  to 
the  tide  of  tiie  Motion  of  Liberty ;  but  (as  in  the  other  cases) 
I  will  now  inquire  something  concerning  it,  though  sparingly 
and  briefly.  This  motion  is  commonly  of  two  kinds ;  first,  tiie 
motion  of  distraction  by  external  force ;  secondly,  the  motion 
of  contraction  or  restitution  by  the  proper  motion  of  the  body ; 
which  latter  motion,  though  it  belongs  to  condensations,  yet  is 
so  connected  with  tiie  former,  that  it  is  more  convenient  to 
handle  it  here. 

The  Hi&tory. 
DILATATIONS  OB  DISTBACTI0N6  BY  EXTEBNAL  VIOLENCB. 

^  1.  Wooden  staves  and  the  like  bear  some  degree  of  bending ; 
but  only  by  force.  Now  the  force  draws  asunder  tiie  external 
parts  of  the  wood  in  the  place  where  it  is  bent,  and  compresses 
the  inner  parts.  If  this  force  be  presently  remitted,  the  stick 
starts  back  and  restores  itself;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that 
position  it  is  fixed  in  it,  and  starts  back  no  more. 

2.  There  is  a  similar  process  in  watches  (I  mean  those  which 
are  moved  by  the  twisting  of  steel  springs),  where  you  may  see 
tiie  continual  and  gradual  efibrts  of  the  steel  to  restore  itself. 

3.  Clotii  and  the  like  thread  substances  can  be  stretched  to 
a  great  extent,  and  bound  back,  if  they  are  soon  let  go ;  but  not 
so  if  they  are  held  long. 

4.  The  flesh  which  rises  in  cupping-glasses  is  not  a  swelling 
but  a  violent  extension  of  tiie  entire  flesh  by  attraction. 
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5.  What  rarefaction  the  air  is  capable  of  (in  proportion  to 
the  violence  used)  may  be  ascertained  by  an  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Take  a  glass-egg  with  a  small  hole  in  it ;  suck  out 
the  air  as  much  as  you  can ;  stop  the  hole  instantly  with  your 
finger,  and  sink  the  egg  in  water  with  the  hole  still  stopped* 
Then  take  away  your  finger^  and  you  will  see  that  the  egg  will 
draw  in  as  much  water  as  there  was  aor  sucked  out ;  in  order 
that  the  air  which  remained  may  recover  its  former  bulk^  from 
which  it  had  been  forcibly  distracted  and  extended.  Now  I 
remember  that  the  water  filled  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  egg. 
I  remember  likewise  that  (after  sucking  out  the  air)  I  left  the 
egg  for  a  whole  day  closed  up  with  wax^  to  see  if  during  that 
time  (which  certainly  was  too  short  for  a  correct  experiment) 
the  dilated  air  could  be  fixed,  so  as  no  longer  to  care  about 
restoring  itself,  as  is  the  case  in  sticks  and  cloth.  But  when 
the  wax  was  removed  the  water  entered  as  before ;  and  if  the 
egg  instead  of  being  put  in  water  had  been  applied  to  the  ear^ 
fresh  air  would  have  entered  with  a  hissing  noise. 

6.  The  rarefaction  which  water  allows  of  may  perhaps  be 
detected  in  this  way.  Take  a  pair  of  bellows ;  draw  in  as 
much  water  as  the  hollow  of  the  bellows  will  hold ;  yet  do  not 
raise  the  bellows  to  their  full  height,  but  only  about  half  way. 
Then  stop  up  the  bellows,  yet  still  keep  rabing  them  gradually ; 
and  you  will  see  how  tar  the  water  contained  within  can  be 
dilated.  Or  in  like  manner  draw  up  some  water  through  a 
pipe  or  syringe ;  then  stop  up  the  hole,  and  keep  on  gradually 
drawing  the  piston. 

Specuhtian. 

I  suspect  likewise  that  the  spirit  of  water  suffers  some  dis- 
traction in  congelation ;  but  the  principle  of  it  is  subtle.  First, 
it  may  be  held  as  certain  that  in  all  baking  (as  of  clay  into 
bricks  and  tiles,  of  bread,  and  the  like)  much  of  the  pneumatic 
part  of  the  body  exhales  and  escapes  (as  I  shall  shortly  show) ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  grosser  parts  must,  by  the  motion 
of  connection  principally  (for  there  is  also  another  motion  of 
which  I  am  not  now  speaking),  contract  themselves.  For  the . 
spirit  being  removed,  and  no  other  body  easily  gaining  en- 
trance, then,  to  prevent  a  vacuum  (as  they  say),  the  parts  suc- 
ceed to  the  place  which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  spirits ; 
and  hence  this  hardness  and  contraction.    Precisely  fos  the 
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same  reason  it  seems  to  follow  contrariwise  that  the  spirits 
must  be  distracted  in  congelation.  For  the  grosser  parts  are 
contracted  by  cold ;  and  therefore  some  space  is  left  deserted 
within  the  confines  of  the  body ;  whence  it  follows  that  if 
no  other  body  enter,  the  pre-existing  spirit  must,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  connection,  be  as  much  distracted  as  the  grosser  parts 
are  contracted.  Indeed  it  is  seen  in  ice,  that  the  body  becomes 
full  of  cracks  within,  and  crusted,  and  a  little  swollen;  and 
that  the  ice  itself,  notwithstanding  the  remarkable  contraction 
of  its  parts,  is  (in  the  whole)  lighter  than  wat^r  itself;  and  this 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  the  pneumatic 
part 

Transition. 

I  MUST  now  pass  on  to  dilatations  by  diffusions,  that  is,  when 
that  which  has  been  heaped  up  and  accumulated  is  spread  out. 
But  such  dilatations  are  to  be  regarded  as  pseudo-dilatations ; 
for  the  dilatation  is  in  the  position  of  the  parts,  not  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body.  For  the  body  remains  of  the  same  density 
of  substance,  but  acquires  a  form  wider  in  surface,  and  less  in 
depth. 

The  History. 
DILATATIONS  BY  DIFFUSION. 

1.  Gold  by  being  beaten  out  is  immensely  dilated,  as  in 
gold-leaf;  so  likewise  by  being  drawn  out,  as  in  silver  wire 
gilt;  for  the  gilding  is  done  in  the  mass,  before  it  is  drawn  out 

2.  Silver-leaf  is  likewise  made,  but  not  to  such  an  exquisite 
fineness  as  gold.  The  other  metals  also  are  dilated  by  being 
beaten  out  into  leaf  and  thin  plates. 

3.  Wax  and  the  like  are  pressed  and  moulded  into  thin  coats. 

4.  A  drop  of  ink  in  a  pen  is  dilated  to  form  many  letters; 
as  also  paints  and  varnish  are  dilated  by  a  pencil  or  brush. 

5.  A  small  quantity  of  saffron  colours  a  large  quantity  of 
water. 

TVansition. 

And  so  much  for  the  dilatations,  rarefactions,  and  openings 
of  bodies.  It  remains  now  to  inquire  with  a  like  diligence  of 
the  pontrary  actions,  that  is,  of  the  contractions,  condensations. 
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and  closings  of  bodies.  And  this  part  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  handle  by  itself,  the  rather  because  all  the  actions  therein 
are  not  reciprocal ;  but  some  of  them  are  peculiar^  and  require 
a  separate  explanation.  And  eyen  when  thej  correspond  with 
the  other  as  opposites,  yet  they  are  investigated  and  discovered 
by  very  different  experiments. 

The  action  of  dilatation  by  the  reception  of  another  body 
has  its  reciprocal  in  the  action  of  contraction  by  the  emission 
or  expulsion  of  another  body ;  thb  therefore  is  to  be  inquired 
first. 

The  History. 

CONTBACTIONS  BY  THE  EMISSION  OR  PUTTING  AWAY   OP  A 
BODY  RECEIYED. 

1.  Consult  the  instances  of  dilatations  by  Introception^  and 
oppose  to  them  the  same  instances  after  the  dilatations'  have 
subsided ;  I  mean  in  cases  where  subsidence  can  take  place. 

2.  Pure  and  perfect  metals^  though  vexed  and  altered  in 
various  ways*  as  in  sublimations^  precipitations,  amalgamations, 
dissolutions,  calcinations,  and  the  like,  are  yet  (as  the  nature  of 
metal  does  not  agree  well  with  that  of  other  bodies)  commonly 
restored  by  fire  and  casting,  and  turned  into  the  same  kind  of 
body  as  before.  But  this  condensation  is  not  genuine,  because  it 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  emission  and  exclusion  of  the 
air  which  had  got  in,  or  of  the  waters  in  which  the  metals  had 
been  dissolved,  in  order  that  the  genuine  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  metal  may  again  unite ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
body  occupies  far  less  space  than  before;  only  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  condensed  in  substance.  And  this  power  of  the 
keyfi  to  o|)en  and  shut  is  most  vigorous  in  metals.  Moreover, 
impure  metals,  marcasites,  and  ores  are  in  like  manner  purified 
(the  homogeneous  parts  being  collected  by  the  fire,  and  the 
dross  and  alloy  being  emitted  and  discharged).  For  all  pure 
metal  is  denser  and  heavier  than  impure. 

3.  But  it  tends  to  make  metals  more  condensed  if  they  are 
often  fused,  and  often  quenched  in  waters;  whereby  they 
become  more  hard  and  stubborn.  Whether  however  their 
weight  increases  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions  has  not 
hitherto  been  ascertained.  Of  this  therefore  make  experiment. 
And  this  induration  is  still  more  potentiy  performed  by  fre- 
quent solutions  and  restorations,  than  by  fusions  and  quench-* 
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ings.    Inquire  likewise  in  what  kind  or  mixture   of  waters 
metals  are  most  indurated 

4.  Methods  have  been  discovered  to  mortify  metals,  that  is, 
to  prevent  them  when  melted  and  opened  from  being  again 
restored.  This  is  best  seen  in  quicksilver;  which,  if  it  be 
beaten  up  strongly  with  a  little  turpentine,  saliva,  or  butter,  is 
mortified,  and  acquires  an  aversion  and  dislike  to  be  restored  to 
its  former  state. 

injuacttoB.  Inquire  diligently  concerning  the  mortifica- 
tions, that  is,  the  hindrances  to  restoration  in  all  metals. 
For  they  must  have  a  great  antipathy  to  those  things  which 
prevent  them  from  imiting.  And  since  all  restoration  is  a 
kind  of  condensation,  a  knowledge  of  the  prevention  thereof 
will  relate  to  a  knowledge  of  the  form. 

The  History. 

To  the  dilatations  by  the  expansion  of  the  native  spirit  there 

is  properly  no  reciprocal  action;   for  contraction  is  a  thing 

foreign  to  the  spirit,  which  is  not  contracted,  except  when  it 

is  suffocated  or  worked  upon,  or  when  it  gathers  itself  up  (like 

a  ram)  for  a  stronger  dilatation.     Notwithstanding  it  will  be 

convenient  here  to  substitute  that  action  which  belongs  properly 

to  the  grosser  parts,  but  ought  by  accident  to  be  imputed  to  the 

innate  spirit;  this  is,  when  by  the  discharge  or  emission  of  the 

spirit  the  parts  are  contracted  and  indurated.     Now  the  spirit 

is  emitted  either  in  consequence  of  its  own  agitation,  or  from 

being  invited  forth  by  the  ambient  air^  or  from  being  provoked 

and  irritated  by  fire  or  heat 

• 
SpecultUian. 

Fire  or  heat  have  the  same  effect  on  the  attenuation  and 
emission  of  the  spirit,  and  the  actions  which  follow  thereon,  as 
time  or  age.  But  age  by  itself  is  only  a  stage  or  measure  of 
motion ;  and  therefore  when  I  talk  of  age,  I  mean  a  virtue  and 
operation  composed  of  the  agitation  of  the  native  spirit,  the  air 
ambient,  and  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  there  is  this 
difference,  that  fire  and  strong  heat  dilate  bodies  at  once,  both 
strongly  and  visibly;  whereas  age,  like  a  most  feeble  heat,  dilates 
them  gradually,  gentiy,  and  invisibly;  for  thick  ftimes  and  va- 
pours are  visible,  but  perspirations  not  so,  as  is  manifest  in  odours. 
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Neyerthelesa  the  attenuation  and  rarefaction  of  bodies  by  age 
is  more  subtle  and  exquisite  than  by  fire.  For  fire,  by  preci- 
pitating the  action,  makes  the  pneumatic  part  in  the  body  fly 
forth  rapidly;  occasionally  also  it  turns  the  prepared  moisture 
into  a  pneumatic  body,  and  then  emits  it ;  whence  the  tangible 
parts  in  the  mean  time  diligently  and  actively  close  up;  and 
thereby  lay  hands  as  it  were  upon  no  small  quantity  of  the 
spirit^  and  so  keep  and  detain  it  But  age  does  not  urge  the 
pneumatical  part  to  escape  at  once,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
pneumatical ;  and  therefore  this  part  remaining  longer  in 
the  body  prepares  gradually  and  in  order  whatever  may  be 
digested  into  a  fine  substance;  the  pneumatic  body  already 
formed  escaping  in  the  mean  time  quietly  and  regularly  in 
very  small  quantities,  so  as  commonly  to  anticipate  and  as  it 
were  deceive  the  constipation  of  the  tangible  parts.  Hence 
it  is  that  in  dissolution  by  age  there  is  at  the  last  very  littie 
tangible  matter  i|xed  and  remaining.  For  that  rotten  powder 
which  renuuns  for  long  periods,  as  the  relics  of  consumption 
(such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  old  tombs  and  monuments),  is 
indeed  almost  nothing,  and  more  minute  and  exhausted  than 
any  ashes  made  by  fire.  For  ashes  have  likewise  a  juice, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  salts;  but 
this  kind  of  powder  has  none.  But  that  which  concerns  the 
'present  inquiry,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  these  things  have 
been  said,  is  this ;  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  as  long  as  it  is 
detained  in  the  body  melts,  intenerates,  works  upon,  and 
undermines  the  tangible  parts;  but  after  its  emission  the 
tangible  parts  forthwith  contract  and  dose  up. 

TheHigtofy. 

CONTRACTIOKS  BY  THE  SHRlNKmO  OT  THE  QR088EB  PARTS 
AFTER  THE  EMISSION  OP  THE  SPIRIT. 

1.  In  old  age  the  skins  of  animals  wrinkle,  and  the  members 
dry. 

2.  Pears  and  apples  that  are  kept  long  gather  wrinkles; 
and  nuts  are  so  contracted  as  not  to  fill  the  shelL 

3.  The  outer  rind  of  old  cheeses  wrinkles  up.  Wood  in 
beams,  posts,  stakes  (especially  if  they  be  put  in  green)  becomes 
so  contracted  as  to  separate  and  gape.  The  like  happens  to 
bowls. 
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4.  The  earth  in  great  droughts  is  rent  asunder,  and  the 
surface  becomes  full  of  cracks ;  and  sometimes  these  cracks  go 
so  deep  as  to  cause  an  eruption  of  waters. 

AdmoQittoD.  Let  no  one  be  so  idle  as  to  say  that  this  con- 
traction in  droughts  is  nothing  else  than  a  consumption  of 
moisture.  For  if  the  only  action  were  the  escape  of  the 
moisture  turned  into  spirit,  bodies  should  remain  of  their 
former  bulk  and  dimension,  and  only  become  hollow,  as 
pumice-stone  or  cork;  but  not  be  locally  contracted  and 
lessened  in  their  dimensions. 

5.  Clay  in  the  kiln  is  wrought  into  bricks  and  tiles ;  but  if 
the  heat  be  strong,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  some  part  of 
the  clay  is  likewise  turned  and  fused  into  glass. 

6.  Wood,  if  the  flame  be  smothered,  is  turned  into  charcoal ; 
which  is  a  matter  more  spongy  and  light  than  wood  itsel£ 

7.  Most  metals  set  in  crucibles  among  hot  coals,  and  much 
more  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  are  turned  into  a  friable  matter 
and  reduced  to  calcination. 

8.  Many  fossils  and  metals,  and  some  vegetables,  are  vitrified 
by  a  strong  fire. 

9.  All  bodies  roasted  too  much  turn  to  cinders,  and  are  con- 
tracted into  narrower  dimensions. 

10.  Paper,  parchment,  linen,  skins,  and  the  like,  are  not  only 
wrinkled  in  parts  by  fire,  but  the  whole  body  twists,  curls,  and 
rolls  up. 

11.  Linen  set  in  flame  and  then  presently  extinguished  is 
turned  into  a  rarefied  substance  which  will  hardly  flame,  but 
easily  catches  fire.  This  is  the  tinder  which  we  use  to  raise  a 
flame. 

12.  Fat  bodies,  as  wax,  butter,  oil,  lard,  and  the  like,  become 
parched,  fiill  of  sediment,  and  as  it  were  smoky,  by  fire. 

13.  Eggs  are  contracted  by  fire,  and  change  their  whites  from 
a  clear  to  an  opaque  whiteness. 

14.  And  further,  if  the  inside  of  an  egg  be  thrown  into  good 
strong  spirit  of  wine  it  is  poached  and  becomes  white.  And  in 
the  same  manner  bread  put  into  the  spirit  becomes  toast. 

Observations, 

1.  I  have  said  that  as  long  as  the  spirit  is  detained  in  the  body, 
if  it  be  excited  and  dilated  by  fire  and  heat,  so  long  it  agitates 
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itself^  endeavoors  to  escape^  and  aoilens^  inteneratee^  and  melts 
the  tangible  parts;  and  to  digest  and  subdue  the  parts  is  the 
proper  work  of  the  spirit.  But  after  the  spirit  has  found  an 
exit  and  been  emitted^  then  the  work  of  the  parts  comes  in ; 
for  these  having  been  yexed  by  the  spirit  unite  and  bind  them- 
selves together,  as  well  from  a  desire  of  connection  and  mutual 
contact  as  from  hatred  of  motion  and  vexation.  And  hence 
foUows  contraction,  induration,  and  stubbornness. 

2.  This  process  of  contraction  of  the  parts  by  fire  has  its 
utmost  degree  and  limit.  For  if  the  quantity  of  matter  be  so 
loosened  by  the  violent  depredation  of  the  fire  that  the  parts 
can  no  longer  hold  together^  then  they  separate  and  are  turned 
to  ashes  and  calcination. 
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Anb  so  much  for  contractions  caused  by  the  emission  of 
the  spirit  from  bodies,  whether  it  be  emitted  by  age,  or  fire, 
or  potential  heat  But  reciprocal  to  the  action  of  dilatation 
by  actual  external  heat  is  the  action  of  contraction  by  actual 
external  cold.  And  of  all  condensations  this  is  the  most  proper 
and  genuine,  and  it  would  be  likewise  the  most  powerful  if  we 
had  here  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  any  intense  cold.  But 
cold  and  a  remission  of  heat  (for  I  have  thought  good  here 
to  join  them  together)  condense  some  things  simply  without 
changing  their  nature ;  restore  (though  imperfectly)  some  that 
have  been  rarefied ;  and  completely  change  and  transform  others 
from  one  nature  to  another  by  means  of  condensation.  On  all 
these  I  must  now  propound  a  few  observations. 

COKTBACTIONS  OF  BODIES  BY  ACTUAL  EXTERNAL  COLD. 

1.  Air  in  a  thermometer  feels  the  degrees  both  of  heat  and 
cold.  In  winter  time  I  have  placed  a  kind  of  cap  of  snow  upon 
the  head  of  the  glass,  which,  though  the  air  itself  was  at  that 
time  wintry  and  sharp,  yet  so  increased  the  cold  that  the  water 
rose  several  degrees  from  the  contraction  of  the  air. 

2.  I  mentioned  before  that  the  air  in  the  glass  was  dilated 
one  third  by  heat,  and  contracted  itself  as  much  on  a  remission 
of  the  heat 

iBjonctimif.  1.  It  is  plainly  worth  the  trial,  whether  air 

VOL.  v.  c  c 
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dilated  by  heat  can  be  fixed  in  that  bulk,  so  that  it  ehall  not 
labour  to  restore  and  contract  itself.  Take  therefore  a  strong 
glass  and  heat  it  strongly;  then  tightly  close  up  the  mouth  of 
it,  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  contract  itself;  leave  it 
some  days  so  closed  up ;  then  put  it  in  this  state  into  water ; 
and  when  it  is  in  the  water  open  it  and  see  how  much  water 
it  draws  in,  and  whether  it  be  as  much  as  it  would  have  been 
if  the  glass  had  been  at  once  put  into  water. 

2.  Likewise  observe  in  passing  (though  it  rather  belongs 
to  the  title  of  Heat  and  Cold),  whether  air  so  strongly  dilated 
and  forcibly  detained  retains  its  heat  much  longer  than  it 
would  do  if  the  moulh  of  the  glass  had  been  left  open. 

The  History. 

1.  The  stars  appear  larger  in  very  clear  and  cold  winter  nights 
than  in  clear  summer  ones.  This  is  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  universal  condensation  of  the  air,  which  then  more 
inclines  to  the  nature  of  water;  for  all  things  appear  much 
larger  under  water. 

2.  Morning  dews  are,  no  doubt,  vapours  which  are  not  fully 
dissipated  and  turned  into  pure  air,  but  hang  imperfectly 
mixed,  till  by  the  cold  of  night,  especially  in  what  is  called  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  they  are  reflected  back  and  condensed 
into  water. 

3.  The  condensation  of  rain,  snow,  and  hail  is  in  like  manner 
caused  by  the  cold  of  the  midcQe  region,  which  (for  the  most 
part)  congeals  vapours  higher  up  than  dews.  But  here  two 
questions  meet  us  which  deserve  diligent  inquiry.  The  one  is» 
whether  Aese  drops  are  congealed  and  condensed  as  they  fall, 
or  whether  they  are  first  collected  and  congregated  into  greater 
masses  of  waters,  which  (by  reason  of  their  distance  from  the 
earth)  hang  pendulous  in  the  air,  and  aflterwards  being  by  some 
violence  shaken,  break  and  split  themselves  into  drops;  like 
some  water-spouts  in  the  West  Indies,  which  fiiU  as  thickly 
and  suddenly  as  if  they  had  been  poured  out  of  vessels.  The 
other  is,  whether  not  only  vapours  (which  before  were  humours 
and  waters,  and  are  only  restored),  but  also  a  large  part  of  pore 
and  perfioct  air,  be  not  congealed,  completely  transformed,  and 
changed  into  rain  and  the  rest,  by  the  violent  and  intense  cold 
of  these  regions.     Of  this  I  wiD  shortly  inquire. 
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4.  In  distillations  moisture  is  first  clianged  into  vapours; 
these  being  left  helpless  after  removal  from  the  fire,  pressed 
tc^ther  hy  the  sides  of  the  still,  and  sometimes  accelerated  by 
an  infusion  of  cold  from  without,  restore  themselves  again  into 
water  and  liquid.  Such  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  dew  and 
rain. 

5.  Some  metallic  bodies,  especially  quicksilver,  when  they 
are  made  volatile,  yet  hasten  to  restore  themselves,  and  are 
greatly  delighted  if  they  fall  in  with  a  solid  and  materiate  body. 
Therefore  they  easily  stick  and  easily  fall  off;  so  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  pursue  their  vapours  with  fire,  and  pass 
them  on  from  one  fire  to  another,  by  a  regular  series  of  re- 
ceivers of  fire,  placed  at  some  distance  from  one  another  round 
the  vessel ;  lest  the  vapour  after  ascending,  and  being  some- 
what removed  from  the  fire,  should  restore  itself  sooner  than  is 
expedient 

.  6.  Things  which  have  been  melted  by  fire,  after  a  remis- 
sion of  the  heat  are  again  condensed,  and  become  solid  as 
before ;  as  metals,  fat,  gums,  and  the  like. 

7.  A  fleece  of  wool  by  lying  long  on  the  ground  gains 
weight ;  which  could  not  be  unless  something  pneumatic  were 
condensed  into  something  ponderable. 

8.  In  ancient  times  sailors  used  to  cover  the  sides  of  ships 
at  night  with  fleeces  of  wool  like  coverlets  or  curtains,  but  not 
so  as  to  touch  the  water;  and  in  the  morning  they  would 
squeeze  out  of  them  fresh  water  for  use  on  the  voyage.^ 

9.  I  likewise  found,  by  an  experiment  which  I  made,  that  by 
fastening  four  ounces  of  wool  to  a  rope,  and  letting  it  down 
into  a  well  twenty-eight  fathoms  deep,  yet  so  that  it  did  not 
come  within  six  fathoms  of  the  water,  in  the  space  of  one  night 
the  wool  increased  five  ounces  and  one  dram  in  weight;  and 
regular  drops  of  water  adhered  to  the  exterior  of  the  wool,  so 
that  one  might  in  a  manner  wet  and  wash  one's  hands  with 
them.  This  experimtot  I  repeated  several  times ;  and  though 
the  weight  varied,  it  was  always  considerably  increased. 

10.  Stones,  as  marble  and  flint,  and  likewise  wooden  beams 
(especially  when  painted  and  oiled)  manifestly  become  damp  on 
thaws,  and  in  south  winds ;  so  that  they  seem  to  sweaty  and 
you  may  wipe  drops  of  water  off  them. 

>  Fllnr,  sud.  87. 
COS 
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11.  In  wet  frosts  (called  in  England  rynes)  there  comes  a 
dew  on  the  window-panes  in  houses;  and  this  more  on  the 
inside  towards  the  room  than  on  the  outside  towards  the  open 
air. 

12.  Breathy  which  is  air  first  drawn  in  and  then  slightly 
moistened  by  a  brief  stay  in  the  cavity  of  the  lungs^  on  looking- 
glasses  or  polished  bodies  (as  gems^  sword-blades^  and  the  like), 
is  turned  into  a  roscid  substance^  which  is  soon  dissipated  like 
a  mist. 

13.  Linen  likewise  in  houses  (where  there  is  no  fire)  collects 
damp,  so  as  to  steam  on  being  placed  near  the  fire. 

14.  All  powders  close  shut  up  in  cupboards  collect  damp, 
80  as  to  stick  together  and  become  like  clods* 

15.  The  origin  of  springs  and  fresh  waters  from  the  earth  is 
supposed  to  be  the  coagulation  and  condensation  of  the  air  shut 
up  in  hollows  of  the  earth  ;  especially  of  mountains. 

16.  Mists  are  imperfect  condensations  of  the  air,  being  com- 
pounded of  a  very  large  portion  of  air,  and  a  small  one  of 
watery  vapour.  In  winter  these  occur  on  a  change  of  weather 
from  frost  to  thaw,  or  mce  versd,  in  summer  and  spring  they 
are  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  dew. 

iQjanetioiia.  1.  As  the  couvcrsion  of  air  into  water  would 
be  very  useful,  all  instances  which  tend  thereto  should  be 
carefully  examined.  And  among  other  things  it  should  be 
determined  whether  the  exudations  of  marbles  and  the  like 
in  south  winds  and  wet  weather  are  mere  condensations  of 
the  air  reflected  by  the  hardness  and  polished  surface  of  the 
stones,  like  breath  on  a  mirror;  or  whether  they  partake  at 
all  of  the  juice  and  internal  pneumatic  substance  of  the 
stone. 

2.  Trial  may  be  made  by  laying  a  linen  doth  or  piece  of 
wool  on  the  stone;  for  if  then  also  the  stone  exudes,  the 
exudation  is  partly  owing  to  an  internal  cause. 

S^eculatiofu 

That  the  lur  itself  in  the  upper  regions  is  turned  into  water 
is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  conservation  of  things.  For 
it  is  most  certain  that  the  moisture  of  the  sea  and  land  is  turned 
into  pure  air  after  it  has  by  time,  association,  and  a  plenary 
rarefaction  completely  thrown  off  the  nature  of  vapours.  There- 
fore if  there  were  no  reciprocation,  that  is,  if  the  air  in  its  turn 
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were  not  sometimes  changed  into  water  as  water  is  into  air, 
the  supply  of  yapourSi  which  remain  new  and  imperfectly 
mixed,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  rains  and  showers  and  the 
renewal  of  species ;  but  there  would  be  intolerable  droughts, 
conflagration,  violent  winds,  and  swellings  of  the  air  from  the 
perpetual  multiplication  of  the  air. 

17.  In  the  freezing  of  water  the  whole  body  does  not 
diminish  in  size,  but  rather  swells.  Yet  there  is  a  manifest 
condensation  in  the  parts;  so  that  cracks  and  separations  are 
seen  in  the  body  of  the  ice.  Sometimes  likewise  (if  the  air  get 
in)  hairs  and  threads  and  flowers  graduaUy  appear.  But  ice 
floats  in  water ;  so  it  is  manifest  that  the  condensation  is  not 
in  the  whole. 

18.  Wine  freezes  slower  than  water;  spirit  of  wine  not 
at  alL 

19.  Aqua-fortis  and  quicksilver,  I  believe^  do  not  freeze. 

20.  Oil  and  fat  freeze  and  are  condensed^  but  not  so  as  to 
become  hard. 

21.  Frost  binds  up  the  earth  and  makes  it  dry  and  hard. 

22.  The  poet  says  of  the  northern  regions  that  bronze 
vessels  crack  there,  and  robes  become  stifi.^ 

23.  And  this  likewise  happens  in  wooden  tables^  especially 
where  the  pieces  are  glued  together. 

24.  Nails  also  are  said  by  the  contraction  of  cold  to  fall  out 
of  walls. 

25.  The  bones  of  animals  become  more  brittle  in  frost;  so 
that  at  such  times  they  are  more  easily  broken  and  more  hardly 
cured.  In  a  word,  all  hard  bodies  are  made  more  fragile  by 
cold. 

26.  Waters  or  juices  are  manifestly  condensed  into  shining 
or  crystalline  stones ;  as  may  be  seen  in  subterranean  caverns 
in  rocks,  where  drops  of  many  shapes  (like  icicles),  but  fixed 
and  stony,  are  found  hangiug,  having  been  congealed  in  their 
slow  and  gradual  falL  But  whether  the  matter  of  them  be 
entirely  water  or  the  natural  juice  of  the  stone  (or  at  least  a 
mixture  thereof)  is  doubtful ;  especially  as  gema  and  crystals 
often  rise  and  grow  up  on  bare  rocks  (which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  water  adhering  to  them),  and  do  not  fall  or  hang  down* 
wards. 

>  Virg.  Georg.  ill.  363. :  —  iEnque  dittiliunt  Yulgo,  vetteaqne  rlgeflcunt 
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27.  Clay  is  manifestly  condensed  into  stone ;  as  appears  in 
certain  large  stones  made  up  of  small  pebbles^  which  are  glued 
together  in  the  interstices  of  the  pebbles  by  a  stony  matter 
well  polished,  and  as  hard  as  the  pebbles  themselves.  But  this 
condensation  docs  not  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  cold  of  the 
earth,  but  by  assimilation,  whereof  I  will  speak  presently. 

28.  There  are  some  waters  which  condense  wood  and  (ad 
they  say)  straws  and  the  like  into  a  stony  matter,  so  that  the 
part  of  tlie  body  which  is  under  water  is  stone,  and  the  part 
above  remains  wood,  and  all  in  the  same  body.  And  this  I 
have  myself  seen.  Inquire  more  carefully  into  this,  as  it  may 
shed  a  considerable  light  on  the  practical  part  of  condensation. 

iDjuneuoQ.  It  is  probablc  that  metallic  waters,  by  reason 
of  the  density  which  they  have  contracted  from  metals,  may 
have  a  petrifying  nature.  Make  trial  of  this  by  straws, 
thick  leaves,  wood,  and  the  like.  But  I  judge  that  you 
should  take  those  metallic  waters  which  are  made  by  frequent 
washing  and  quenching  rather  than  by  solution  of  metals, 
lest  the  strong  and  corrosive  waters  should  hinder  condensa- 
tion. 

29.  In  China  they  make  artificial  mines  of  porcelain  by 
burying  (several  £sithoms  deep)  a  certain  mass  of  proper  and 
prepared  cement;  which  after  lying  buried  for  about  forty 
years  is  turned  into  porcelain.  And  these  mines  are  transmitted 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.^ 

30.  I  have  heard  as  an  approved  &ct  that  an  egg  which  had 
long  lain  at  the  bottom  of  a  moat  was  found  completely  turned 
into  stone,  with  the  colours  of  the  white,  yolk,  and  shell  perfect 
and  distinct ;  but  the  shell  was  broken  in  different  places,  and 
shining  in  small  gndns. 

31.  I  have  often  heard  of  the  conversion  of  the  white  of  an 
egg  into  a  stony  matter ;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  truth  of 
the  thing  or  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

32.  It  is  certain  that  flame  when  it  is  extinguished  is  turned 
into  something ;  namely,  an  after-fiune,  which  is  itself  turned 
into  soot.  But  a  more  careful  inquiry  should  be  made  concern- 
ing the  flames  of  spirit  of  wine  and  such  like  exhalations,  to 
see  into  what  kind  of  body  they  are  condensed,  and  what  is 
their  after-exhalation.  For  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fuliginous, 
as  in  flames  from  oily  bodies. 

»  Marco  Polo,  ii  77. 
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Transition. 


And  80  much  for  the  contraclioiis  of  bodies  by  actual  cold, 
whether  it  be  in  the  air,  or  in  waters  and  liquids,  or  in  flame ; 
and  likewise  whether  it  be  a  simple  contraction,  or  a  restora- 
tion, or  a  coagulation  and  conyersion.  Next  comes  the  action 
which  is  opposed  to  dilatation  hj  potential  heat ;  namely,  con- 
traction hy  potential  cold. 

TheHistofy. 

CONTRACTIONS  OP  BODIES  BY  POTENTIAL  COLD. 

1.  As  the  medicinal  tables  of  secondary  qualities  are  to  be 
consulted  for  the  inquiry  of-  potential  heat,  so  in  like  manner 
are  they  to  be  consulted  for  that  of  potential  cold.  And  in 
them  especial  notice  is  to  be  taken  of  astringency,  repercussion, 
obstruction,  inspissation,  and  stupefaction. 

2.  Opium,  henbane,  hemlock,  nightshade,  mandrake,  and  the 
like  narcotics  manifestiy  condense  the  spirits  of  animals,  turn 
them  into  themselves,  choke,  and  deprive  them  of  motion. 
But  make  trial  whether  they  have  any  effect  upon  dead  bodies, 
by  steeping  flesh  in  tiieir  juices  (to  see  if  any  blackness  or 
gangrene  be  produced);  or  by  steeping  seeds  and  kernels 
therein  (to  see  if  it  will  kill  them,  and  stop  their  growing) ;  or 
by  smearing  tiie  top  of  a  thermometer  on  the  inside  with  their 
juices  (to  see  if  tiiey  in  any  way  contract  the  air). 

3.  In  tiie  West  Indies  there  are  found,  even  in  sandy  deserts 
and  very  dry  places,  large  canes,  which  at  every  joint  or 
knuckle  yield  a  good  supply  of  fresh  water,  to  the  great  con- 
venience of  travellers.' 

4.  They  say  that  in  one  either  of  tiie  Azores  or  tiie  Canary 
Islands  there  is  a  tree  from  which  water  perpetually  drops, 
and  further,  that  a  dewy  cloud  is  always  hanging  over  it.'  Now 
it  would  be  worth  knowing  whether  there  be  found  in  any 
vegetable  a  potential  coldness  suflScient  to  condense  air  into 
water.  Make  diligent  inquiry  tiierefore  of  this.  But  I  rather 
think  that  these  are  only  the  jointed  canes  whereof  I  spoke. 

5.  Upon  tiie  leaves  of  some  trees  (as  the  oak)  which  are  of 
close  texture,  and  do  not  suck  in  or  retain  moisture,  there  are 
found  with  us,  especially  in  tiie  month  of  May,  sweet  dews  like 

1  PurehM'i  PBgrim,  y.  p.  918.  *  U>id.  W.  1859.    Tbe  iilud  is  ttntk 
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manna^  called  honey-dews ;  but  whether  there  be  any  power  of 
concoction  in  the  leaves,  or  whether  it  be  that  they  only  easily 
receive  and  retain  the  dew,  does  not  appear. 

6.  There  is  scarce  any  body  in  which  potential  cold  in  so 
conspicuous  as  nitre.  For  as  spices  and  other  bodies  have  a 
heat  perceptible  to  the  tongue  or  palate  (though  not  to  the 
touch),  so  likewise  nitre  has  a  cold  perceptible  to  the  tongue  or 
palate,  greater  than  that  of  house-leek  or  any  of  the  coldest 
plants.  Therefore  nitre  seems  a  fit  subject  to  tiy  the  virtue  of 
potential  cold*    On  this  point  take  the  following  injunction: — 

loiunction.  Take  a  small  bladder  of  as  fine  a  skin  as  pos- 
sible. Inflate  it  and  tie  it  up ;  steep  it  in  nitre  for  some 
days;  then  take  it  out  and  look  if  the  bladder  be  at  all 
shrunk.  J£  it  be  so,  you  may  know  that  the  cold  of  the 
nitre  has  contracted  the  air.  Make  the  same  experiment  by 
steeping  the  bladder  in  quicksilver.  The  bladder  should  be 
held  fast  by  a  string,  to  keep  it  down  without  pressing  it 

7.  Take  an  ointment  of  roses  or  the  like,  and  pour  some 
vinegar  into  it ;  so  far  from  the  vinegar  making  the  ointment 
more  liquid,  it  will  on  the  contrary  make  it  more  hard  and 
solid. 

Transition. 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  embracing  is  opposed  that  of 
contraction  by  flight  and  antiperistasis.  For  as  bodies  open 
themselves  on  every  side  to  such  as  are  pleasant  and  friendly 
to  them,  and  advance  to  meet  them,  so  when  they  fall  in  with 
such  as  are  odious  and  hostile,  they  fly  from  them  on  all  sides, 
and  compress  and  contract  themselves. 

The  History. 

THE  CONTBACTIONS  OP   BODIES  BY  FLIGHT  AND 
ANTIPEBIBTABIS. 

1.  The  heat  of  fire  seems  to  be  somewhat  condensed  by 
antiperistasis,  and  to  become  fiercer,  as  in  frost 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  torrid  zone  cold  seems  to  be 
somewhat  condensed  by  antiperistasis ;  so  that  if  any  one  take 
shelter  under  a  tree  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  immediately 
shivers  with  cold. 

3.  This  operation  of  contraction  by  antiperistasis  is  attri- 
buted, and  not  altogether  wrOngly,  to  the  middle  region  of  the 
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air^  where  the  nature  of  cold  collects  and  unites  itself,  avoiding 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  above,  and  the  reflected  rays 
from  the  earth  below.  And  hence  it  is  that  there  are  great 
condensations  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  the  like  in  those  parts.* 

4.  It  may  be  with  reason  doubted  whether  opium  and  nar- 
cotics produce  stupefaction  by  potential  cold,  or  by  the  flight 
of  the  spirits.  For  opium,  from  its  strong  smell,  its  bitterness, 
its  sudorific  power,  and  other  signs,  seems  to  have  hot  parts. 
But  as  it  emits  a  vapour  unfriendly  and  hateful  to  the  spirits,  it 
puts  them  to  flight  on  all  sides,  whereby  they  are  coagulated 
and  suffocated. 

Transition. 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  assimilation  and  conversion 
into  a  rarer  body  is  opposed  the  action  of  contraction  by  as- 
similation and  conversion  into  a  denser  one.  I  mean  when  this 
is  done  not  by  cold  either  actual  or  potential,  but  by  the  power 
of  a  more  active  body  to  multiply  itself  upon  one  that  is  more 
passive.  But  assimilation  to  a  dense  body  is  not  so  common, 
and  far  less  powerful  than  assimilation  to  a  rare  body ;  because 
dense  bodies  are  more  sluggish  and  indolent  for  the  work  of 
assKoiilation  than  rare  bodies. 

The  History. 

CONTRACTIONS  OP  BODIES  BY  ASSIMILATION  OR  CONVERSION 
INTO   A   DENSER   BODY. 

1.  I  observed  above  that  clay  amidst  small  stones  is  con- 
densed into  a  stony  matter. 

2.  The  sides  of  casks  condense  the  lees  of  wine  into  tartar. 

3.  Teeth  condense  the  things  which  adhere  to  them  from 
chewing  food,  and  the  moisture  of  the  mouth,  into  scales, 
which  may  be  scraped  and  cut  off;  but  these  are  as  hard  as 
the  teeth  themselves. 

4.  All  hard  and  solid  bodies  condense  some  part  of  the 
liquids  that  adhere  to  them  both  at  the  bottom  (where  they 
adhere  most)  and  also  on  the  sides. 

5.  Whatever  aliments  are  converted  into  a  body  denser  than 
the  body  of  the  aliment  itself  (as  the  meat  and  drink  of  ani- 
mals are  converted  into  bone,  skull,  and  horn)  are  manifesily 
condensed  in  the  assimilation. 

>  Aritt  Meteor.  L  12. 
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Tramiiian. 

To  the  action  of  dilatation  by  external  violence,  either  with 
or  against  the  desire  of  the  body  dilated^  is  opposed  the  action 
of  contraction  by  a  like  external  violence,  when  bodies  are 
placed  by  those  things  which  act  upon  them  under  the  necessity 
of  yielding  and  compressing  themselves. 

The  HUttyry. 

CONTRACTIONS     OP     BODIES     CAUSED     BY     EXTERNAL 
VIOLENCE. 

1.  Air  easily  bears  some  condensation  from  violence  or 
external  compression;  but  it  does  not  endure  much;  as  is 
shown  in  the  violent  force  of  winds  and  in  earthquakes. 

2.  Take  a  wooden  bowl,  invert  it,  and  put  it  into  water, 
forcing  it  down  perpendicularly  with  the  hand.  It  vnll  carry 
air  with  it  down  to  the  very  bottom,  and  will  not  take  in 
any  water  except  a  little  about  the  edges,  as  will  appear  from 
the  colour  of  the  wetted  wood.  Now  just  so  much  and  no 
more  was  the  condensation  or  compression  of  the  air.  This 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  invention  of  the  diving-bell, 
which  was  this.  A  large  concave  vessel  filled  with  air  was 
pressed  down  into  the  water.  It  stood  on  three  feet,  made  of 
metal,  and  thick,  that  it  might  be  better  sunk ;  the  feet  being 
not  so  high  as  a  man.  When  the  divers  wanted  to  take  breath 
they  stooped,  put  their  heads  into  the  vessel,  and  breathed. 
By  a  repetition  of  this  process  they  continued  their  work  for 
some  time ;  till  the  air,  which  escaped  in  small  quantities 
every  time  the  head  was  inserted  into  the  vessel,  was  diminished 
almost  to  nothing. 

3.  You  may  ascertidn  and  calculate  the  amount  of  condensa- 
tion which  the  air  will  willingly  admit  of,  in  this  way.  Take 
a  basin  full  of  water ;  put  into  it  a  globtde  of  metal,  or  a 
stone,  which  will  settle  at  the  bottom.  Place  a  bowl  over 
this  globule,  either  made  of  metal  so  as  to  sink  of  itself,  or 
forced  down  with  the  hand.  If  the  globule  be  so  small  that 
the  air  will  willingly  admit  of  condensation  enough  to  take  the 
globule  within  the  bowl,  it  will  condense  itself  quietly,  and 
there  will  be  no  other  motion ;  but  if  the  globule  be  larger 
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than  the  air  can  well  bear,  the  air  will  resist,  raise  up  one  side 
of  the  bowl,  and  escape  in  bubbles. 

4.  You  will  likewise  see  from  the  compression  of  a  bladder 
how  far  it  may  be  compressed  without  bursting  ;  or  again  from 
a  pair  of  bellows,  first  opened  and  then  sealed  up ;  the  valve 
having  been  first  shut.  With  respect  to  the  condensation  of  water 
I  made  the  following  experiment.  I  had  a  leaden  globe  made, 
with  very  thick  sides,  and  a  small  hole  at  the  top.  This  globe 
I  filled  with  water,  and  then  soldered  up  the  hole  (as  I  remem- 
ber) with  metaL  I  then  forcibly  compressed  the  globe  at  the 
two  opposite  sides,  first  with  hammers  and  afterwards  with  a 
powerful  pressing-machine.  Now  when  this  flattening  had 
diminished  the  capacity  of  the  globe  by  about  an  eighth  part, 
the  water,  which  had  borne  so  much  condensation,  would  bear 
no  more  ;  the  water  admitted  of  no  greater  condensation ;  but 
on  being  further  squeezed  and  compressed  it  exuded  from 
many  parts  of  the  solid  metal,  like  a  small  shower. 

5.  All  violent  motion,  as  they  call  it,  such  as  that  of 
bullets  from  guns,  arrows,  spears,  machines,  and  many  other 
things,  is  produced  by  the  preternatural  compression  of  bodies 
and  their  efibrts  to  restore  themselves ;  which,  when  they  cannot 
do  on  the  instant,  they  shift  their  place.  For  solid  things, 
especially  if  they  are  hard,  submit  very  unwillingly  to  ftirther 
compression.  But  the  inquiry  of  this  matter  I  refer  to  the 
title  of  Motion  of  Liberty.  For,  as  I  have  often  said,  the 
present  title  of  Dense  and  Bare  only  gleans  the  ears,  and  does 
not  reap  the  crop. 

6.  The  more  rarefied  bodies  are,  the  more  easily  do  they  con- 
tract themselves  at  first;  but  if  they  be  compressed  beyond 
their  limits,  the  more  powerfully  do  they  restore  themselves,  as 
is  shown  in  flame  and  confined  air. 

7.  Flame  simply  compressed  (though  it  be  without  a  blast, 
as  in  gunpowder)  is  yet  made  more  ftirious ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
reverberatory  furnaces,  where  the  flame  is  checked,  confined, 
repelled,  and  curved. 

Admonition.  To  dilatation  by  diffusion  no  reciprocal  action 

is  opposed;  because  bodies  diffused  are  not  united  in  mass 
again,  except  by  being  melted  together ;  as  in  the  restoration 
of  metalfl,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
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Speculation. 

There  is  likewise^  perhaps,  another  kind  of  contraction  of 
bodies,  not  reciprocal,  but  positive  and  by  itself.  For  I  judge 
that  in  the  solution  of  bodies  hj  liquids,  ad  in  the  solution  of 
metals,  gums,  sugar,  and  the  like,  the  body  is  to  a  certain 
extent  received  into  the  liquid;  and  yet  the  liquid  is  not 
dilated  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  body 
received.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  some  condensa* 
tion,  for  there  is  more  body  in  the  same  space.  Certainly  in  the 
solution  of  metals,  if  the  water  has  once  received  as  much  as  it 
will  bear,  it  dissolves  no  more,  and  has  no  further  operation. 
Now  this  condensation  (if  there  be  any  such)  I  may  call  con- 
traction of  bodies  by  saturation. 

Injunction.  Comprcss  ashcs  as  close  as  you  can,  and  pour 

water  upon  them ;  and  observe  carefully  how  much  less  they 

are  in  bulk,  after  they  have  taken  in  the  water,  than  they 

were  before  when  mixed  with  air. 


Observations, 

The  efficients  of  the  dilatation  of  bodies,  as  revealed  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry,  are  nine  in  number.  1.  Reception  within, 
or  admission  of  a  foreign  body.  2.  Expansion,  natural  or  pre-* 
t«matural,  of  the  native  spirit  3.  Fire  or  external  actual  heat ; 
or  even  remission  of  cold.  4.  External  potential  heat,  or 
auxiUary  spirits.  5.  Liberation  of  the  spirits  from  the  bonds 
of  the  parts.  6.  Assimilation  by  the  predominance  of  a  rarer 
body  which  is  more  active.  7.  Embracing,  or  going  to  meet 
a  friendly  body.  8.  Distraction  through  external  violence. 
9.  Diffusion  or  levelling  of  the  parts.  * 

The  efficients  of  the  contraction  of  bodies  are  eight.  1.  Ex- 
clusion or  deposition  of  the  body  received.  2.  Shrinking  or 
contraction  of  the  parts  after  the  emission  of  the  spirit.  3. 
External  actual  cold,  or  even  remission  of  heat  4.  External 
potential  cold.  5.  Flight  and  antiperistasis.  6.  Assimilation 
by  the  predominance  of  a  denser  body  which  is  more  active. 
7.  Compression  by  external  violence.  8.  Saturation^  provided 
such  a  thing  be. 
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The  actions  of  dilatation  by  llie  native  spirit,  by  liberation 
of  the  spirits,  and  by  diffusion ;  and  again,  the  actions  of  con- 
traction by  astringency;  are  actions  without  reciprocals.  The 
other  actions  are  reciprocal. 

Dilatations  by  reception  within,  and  by  diilusion,  are  pseudo- 
dilatations  ;  as  likewise  contractions  by  exclusion  are  pseudo- 
contractions.     For  they  are  in  place,  not  in  substance. 

Expansion  by  fire  or  heat  without  separation  is  the  simplest 
of  all.  This  takes  place  in  a  pure  pneumatic  body,  as  air^ 
where  nothing  exhales  and  nothing  settles,  but  there  is  a  mere 
dilatation,  and  that  with  a  considerable  increase  of  expansion 
and  bulk.  Whether  there  be  anything  like  this  in  flame ;  that 
is,  whether  flame  after  the  expansion  of  the  first  kindling  (which 
is  great)  being  now  made  flame  (where  there  is  great  eagerness 
of  circumambient  bodies)  expand  itself  still  further;  is  difficult 
to  ascertidn,  by  reason  of  its  quick  and  momentary  extinction ; 
but  of  this  I  will  inquire  in  the  title  respecting  Flame.  Next 
to  this  dilatation  (in  point  of  simplicity)  is  the  expansion 
which,  takes  place  in  the  melting  of  metals,  or  in  the  soften- 
ing of  iron  and  wax,  and  the  like,  for  a  time,  before  anything 
becomes  volatile  and  is  emitted.  But  this  dilatation  is  secret, 
and  takes  place  within  the  confines  of  the  integral  body, 
without  visibly  changing  or  increasing  its  bulk*  But  as  soon 
as  anything  begins  to  escape  in  any  body,  then  the  actions 
become  complicated,  partly  rarefying,  partly  contracting;  so 
that  those  contrary  actions  of  fire,  which  are  commonly 
observed. 

As  the  same  fire  which  makes  the  soil  clay  hard 
Makes  hard  wax  soft,^ 

are  based  on  this ;  that  in  the  one  the  spirit  is  emitted,  in  the 
other  it  is  detained* 

The  condensation  which  is  caused  by  fire,  though  not  a 
pseudo-condensation  (for  it  is  substantial),  is  yet  rather  a  con- 
densation of  the  parts  than  of  the  whole.  For  certainly  the 
grosser  parts  are  contracted;  yet  so  that  the  whole  body  is 
rendered  more  hollow  and  porous,  and  of  less  weight 

>  Vlig.Edog.TiU.  so.:  — 

Limns  ut  hie  dureadt,  et  hmc  ut  cen  Ilquesdt^ 
Uno  eodcmque  ignL 
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Provisional  Rules, 


1.  The  sum  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  always  the  same; 
and  there  is  no  operation  either  from  nothing  or  to  nothing. 

2.  Of  this  matter  there  is  more  in  some  bodies,  less  in 
others,  in  the  same  space. 

3.  Abundance  and  scarcity  of  matter  constitute  the  notions 
of  dense  and  rare,  rightly  understood. 

4.  There  is  a  limit  of  dense  and  rare  which  cannot  be  passed, 
but  not  in  any  body  known  to  us. 

5.  There  is  no  vacuum  in  nature,  either  collected  or  inter- 
spersed. 

6.  Within  the  bounds  of  dense  and  rare  there  is  a  fold  of 
matter,  by  which  it  folds  and  unfolds  itself  without  creating  a 
vacuum. 

7.  The  differences  of  dense  and  rare  in  known  tangible 
bodies  do  not  much  exceed  the  proportions  of  32  to  1. 

8.  The  difference  between  the  rarest  tan^ble  body  and  the 
densest  pneumatic  body  is  100  to  1,  and  more. 

9.  Flame  is  rarer  than  air,  oil  than  water. 

10.  Flame  is  not  rarefied  air,  nor  oil  rarefied  water;  but 
they  are  plainly  heterogeneous  bodies,  and  not  very  friendly. 

11.  The  spirits  of  vegetables  and  animals  are  breaths  com- 
pounded of  an  airy  and  flamy  pneumatic  body,  as  their  juices 
are  of  one  watery  and  oily. 

12.  Every  tangible  body  with  us  has  a  pneumatic  body  or 
spirit  united  and  inclosed  within  it 

13.  Spirits,  such  as  those  of  vegetables  and  animals,  are  not 
found  at  large  with  us,  but  attached  and  confined  in  the 
tan^ble  body. 

14.  Dense  and  rare  are  the  proper  effects  of  heat  and  cold ; 
dense  of  heat,  rare  of  cold. 

15.  Heat  operates  on  pneumatic  bodies  by  simple  expansion. 

16.  Heat  in  a  tangible  body  performs  two  operations;  the 
pneumatic  part  it  always  dilates,  but  the  gross  part  it  some* 
times  contracts,  sometimes  relaxes. 

17.  Now  the  rule  thereof  is  this;  the  emission  of  the  spirit 
contracts  and  indurates  the  body;  the  detention  of  the  spirit 
intenerates  and  melts  it 
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18.  CoUiqnation  commences  with  the  expansion  of  the  pneu- 
matic part  in  the  body;  but  other  dissolutions  commence  with 
the  expansion  of  the  gross  part,  setting  at  liberty  the  operation 
of  the  pneumatic. 

19.  Next  to  heat  and  cold,  the  most  powerful  agents  for 
rarefaction  and  condensation  are  the  agreement  and  flight  of 
bodies. 

20.  Restoration  after  violence  both  dilates  and  condenses  in 
opposition  to  the  yiolence. 

21.  Assimilation  both  dilates  and  condenses,  according  as 
the  thing  assimilating  is  rarer  or  denser  than  the  thing  assi- 
milated. 

22.  The  rarer  bodies  are,  the  greater  is  both  the  dilatation 
and  contraction  they  submit  to  from  external  violence,  within 
certain  limits. 

23.  If  the  tension  or  pressure  of  a  rare  body  exceed  the 
bounds  of  endurance,  rare  bodies  free  and  restore  themselves 
more  forcibly  than  dense  ones,  because  they  are  more  active. 

24.  The  most  powerful  expansion  is  that  of  air  and  flame 
united. 

25.  Dilatations  and  contractions  are  imperfect  when  resto- 
ration is  easy  and  at  hand. 

26.  Dense  and  rare  have  a  close  connection  with  heavy  and 
light 

27.  Man  is  scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  condensation, 
by  reason  of  the  want  of  potent  cold. 

28.  Age  is  like  a  lambent  fire,  and  performs  the  work  of 
heat,  but  more  finely. 

29.  Age  brings  bodies  either  to  putrefaction  or  dryness. 


Desiderata  with  their  nearest  Approximations. 

1-  Conversion  of  air  into  water. 

AppnmimauoHs.  Springs  iu  the  hollows  of  mountains.  Exu- 
dation of  stones.  Dew  formed  by  the  breath.  The  fleece 
upon  the  sides  of  ships  (?).     Wateiy  meteors,  and  the  like. 

2.  Increase  of  weight  in  metals. 

jpprosimatkmi.  Convcrsion  of  irou  into  copper.  Increase  of 
lead  in  cellars  (?).     Conversion  of  quicksilver  into  gold  (?). 
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3.  Petrifaction  of  earth  and  other  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances. 

Approxhnatkmg.  Petrifying  water.  Stones  made  up  of  an  in- 
crustation of  small  pebbles.  Crystal  icicles  in  caves.  Stones 
in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  gall-bladder.     Scales  of  teeth. 

4.  Various  uses  of  the  motion  of  dilatation  and  contraction 
in  the  air  by  heat. 

Apprathmatiotu,  The  tbermometcr.  Hero's  altar.  The 
musical  instrument  played  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
device  for  imitating  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  and  rivers. 

5.  Inteneration  of  the  members  of  animab  by  a  proportionate 
heat  and  detention  of  the  spirit. 

ApproximatioHt,  Softcuiug  of  irou.  Softcniug  of  wax.  All 
amalgamations.  This  pertains  to  the  renewal  of  youth ;  for 
all  moistening  besides  that  performed  by  the  detention  of 
the  native  spirit  seems  to  be  a  pseudo-inteneration,  and  of 
little  effect;  as  we  shall  see  under  its  own  title. 

Admonition.  Under  this  tide  I  propose  few  desiderata  and 
reminders  about  practice ;  for  the  matter  is  so  general  and 
extensive,  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  inform  the  judgment 
than  to  instruct  practice. 


INQUIRY 


BBSPEOTINa 


THE   MAGNET. 
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INQUIRY  RESPECTING  THE    MAGNET. 


The  magnet  attracts  powder  of  prepared  steely  such  as  is  used 
in  medicines^  and  likewise  steel  reduced  by  calcination  to  a 
very  fine  black  powder,  as  strongly  as  crude  iron  filings ;  but 
oxide  of  iron>  which  is  an  artificial  rust  of  iron,  it  attracts  more 
slowly  and  feebly.  If  however  the  iron  be  dissolved  in  aqua- 
fortis, and  some  drops  of  the  solution  be  placed  on  a  flat  piece 
of  glass,  the  magnet  neither  draws  out  the  iron  nor  attracts  the 
water  in  which  it  is  dissolved. 

The  magnet  attracts  its  own  dust  in  the  same  way  as  iron 
filings;  and  very  small  pieces  of  a  magnet  will  attract  one 
another,  so  as  to  hang  in  thin  lines  like  needles. 

Place  the  magnet  at  such  a  distance  from  the  iron  that  it 
will  not  attract  it.  Put  between  them .  a  cap  of  iron,  still 
keeping  the  same  distance,  and  the  magnet  will  attract  the 
iron ;  the  power  of  the  magnet  being  better  diffused  through 
the  iron  than  through  the  mediimi  of  the  air  alone. 

A  magnet  put  into  aqua-fortis,  and  left  there  for  several 
hours,  does  not  lose  its  power* 

A  magnet  rubbed  on  doth  (as  we  do  with  amber),  or  on 
another  magnet,  or  warmed  at  the  fire,  is  not  increased  in 
power. 

One  magnet  has  much  more  virtue  than  another;  and  more- 
over if  it  be  touched  with  iron,  it  will  transmit  its  virtue  in  due 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  it;  the  virtue,  I  say,  not  only 
of  verticity,  but  likewise  of  simple  attraction.  For  if  you 
take  a  strong  magnet  and  touch  a  piece  of  iron  (say  a  knife) 
with  it,  and  then  touch  another  knife  with  a  weaker  magnet, 
you  will  see  the  iron  touched  by  the  stronger  magnet  attract 
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a  greater  weight  of  iron  than  that  touched  by  the  weaker 
one. 

A  magnet  attracts  iron  at  an  equal  distance  through  air, 
water,  wine,  and  oil. 

If  a  magnet  or  its  powder  be  immersed  in  aqua-fortis  no 
solution  at  all  takes  place>  as  happens  in  iron;  though  the 
magnet  appears  to  be  a  body  of  a  similar  substaince  to  iron. 

The  powder  of  the  magnet  does  not  attract  untouched  iron, 
nor  touched  either ;  yet  the  powder  is  itself  attracted  by  touched 
iron,  and  sticks  to  it;  but  not  by  untouched.  So  that  the 
powder  of  the  magnet  appears  to  retain  its  passive  virtue  in 
some  degree,  but  not  its  active. 

A  needle  which,  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  is  not  attracted  by 
the  magnet  by  reason  of  its  weight,  will,  if  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  turned  up,  so  that  it  hangs  over  at  each  side, 
be  attracted ;  a  fact  which  I  think  the  more  deserving  of  men- 
tion, because  something  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  idle  story  that  adamant  hinders  the  power  of  the  magnet 
For  place  a  needle  upon  a  small  piece  of  adamant  cut  into  a 
square,  with  a  magnet  near,  but  not  near  enough  to  draw  it, 
yet  it  will  tremble.  But  this  trembling  is  not  the  prevention 
of  motion,  but  the  motion  itaelf. 

A  magnet  attracts  touched  iron  far  more  vigorously  than 
untouched ;  so  that  the  iron,  which  untouched  is  not  attracted 
at  a  given  distance,  will,  if  touched,  be  attracted  at  thrice  that 
distance. 

No  iron  or  metallic  matter  is  extracted  from  the  magnet  by 
fire,  or  any  known  means  of  separation. 

A  magnet  is  not  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  any  more 
than  in  aqua-fortis. 

A  magnet  put  into  a  crucible,  yet  without  any  flame,  is 
diminished  much  in  weight,  and  immensely  in  power,  so  as 
scarce  to  attract  iron. 

A  magnet  hardly  turns  liquid,  but  yet  it  changes  its  shape 
a  little,  and  becomes  red  hot  as  iron. 

A  magnet  burnt  whole  retains  Its  passive  power,  so  as  to 
cling  to  another  magnet;  but  almost  loses  its  active  power  of 
attracting  iron. 

A  magnet  burnt  in  a  crucible  emits  a  fume,  though  it  be 
scarcely  visible,  which  will  somewhat  whiten  a  sheet  of  brass 
laid  over  it ;  as  likewise  do  metals. 
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A  magnet  in  the  process  of  burning  penetrates  through  the 
crucible^  and  that  too  whether  it  be  broken  outside  or  inside^ 
which  makes  it  shine  with  brilliancy. 

All  agree  that  if  a  magnet  be  burned  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
throw  out  a  lurid  and  sulphureous  flame  it  entirely  loses  its 
virtue,  and  never  afterwards  recovers  it,  though  it  be  cooled 
in  a  position  south  and  north ;  an  operation  which  gives  virtue 
to  bricks,  and  renews  the  power  of  magnets  not  completely 
burnt. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  with  magnetised  iron,  and 
likewise  with  the  magnet  itself,  placed  on  the  top  of  St  Paul's 
in  London  (one  of  the  highest  churches  in  Europe),  to  see 
whether  their  attractive  power  was  diminished  in  consequence 
of  their  distance  from  the  ground ;  but  there  was  no  difference 
at  all. 
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LIGHT  AND  LUMINOUS  MATTEB. 


L   The  Table  of  Pretence. 

Observe  firsts  all  bodies  of  every  kind  wliich  generate  light ; 
as  stars^  fiery  meteors^  flame^  wood,  metals,  and  other  bodies 
ignited^  sugar  in  scraping  and  breaking,  the  glowworm,  spray 
of  salt-water  beaten  and  thrown  about,  the  eyes  of  some 
animals,  some  kinds  of  rotten  wood,  a  great  mass  of  snow. 
The  air  itself  may  perhaps  have  a  feeble  light  suited  to  the  eyes 
of  those  animals  which  see  at  night.  Iron  and  tin  when  put 
into  aqua-fortis  for  solution  boil  up,  and  without  any  fire  con- 
ceiye  a  strong  heat ;  but  whether  they  emit  any  light  is  a  point 
for  inquiry.  The  oil  of  lamps  sparkles  in  hard  frosts ;  on  a 
clear  night  a  feeble  light  is  sometimes  visible  about  a  sweating 
horse;  and  sometimes  likewise,  though  seldom,  about  men's 
hdr,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  lambent  flame ;  as  happened  to 
Lucius  Marcius  in  Spain.'  A  woman's  stomacher  was  lately 
observed  to  shine,  but  only  on  being  rubbed ;  this  however  had 
been  dyed  green,  a  dye  in  which  alum  is  an  ingredient,  and  it 
slightly  crackled  while  it  glittered.  Inquire  whether  alum 
glitters  on  being  scraped  or  broken ;  but  I  suppose  it  requires 
a  stronger  fracture  than  sugar,  as  being  a  more  stubborn  body. 
Some  stockings  have  been  observed  to  shine  on  being  pulled 
off,  either  from  sweat  or  alum  dye.     Other  instances. 

n.  The  Table  of  Absence  in  the  next  Degree. 

Observe  likewise  what  those  bodies  are  which  do  not  emit 
light,  and  yet  have  a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  do. 
Boiling  water  gives  uo  light ;  neither  does  air  though  violently 

*  Livy,  XXV.  89. 
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heated.     Mirrors  and  diamonds^  which  reflect  light  so  wonder- 
fully, give  none  of  their  own.     Other  instances. 

Observe  likewise  accurately  in  this  kind  of  instances  respect- 
ing those  that  are  migratory,  that  is,  where  light  is  present  and 
absent,  as  it  were  in  passing.  An  ignited  coal  gives  light, 
but  if  it  be  strongly  compressed  it  at  once  loses  it.  The 
crystalline  moisture  of  the  glowworm,  at  the  death  of  the 
worm,  though  broken  and  divided  into  parts,  retains  its  light 
for  a  short  timei  but  this  soon  dies  away.     Other  instances. 

III.  The  Table  of  Degrees. 

Observe  the  different  intensities  and  vibrations  of  different 
kinds  of  light  The  flame  of  wood  emits  a  strong  light;  the 
flame  of  spirit  of  wine  a  weaker ;  the  flame  of  coals  thoroughly 
ignited  one  very  dusky  and  hardly  visible.     Other  instances. 

IV.  Colours  of  Light. 

Observe  concerning  the  colours  of  light,  what  kinds  there 
are,  and  what  not.  Some  of  the  stars  are  white,  some  bright, 
some  reddish,  and  some  lead-coloured.  Common  flames  are 
generally  saffron-coloured,  and  among  them  celestial  corusca- 
tions and  the  flames  of  gunpowder  are  most  inclined  to  white- 
ness. The  flame  of  sulphur  is  a  beautiful  blue.  Some  bodies 
have  purple  flames.  No  green  flames  are  yet  discovered ;  the 
most  inclined  thereto  is  the  light  of  the  glowwom.  Neither 
are  there  scarlet  flames.  Ignited  iron  is  reddish,  and  when 
more  intensely  ignited,  whitish.     Other  instances. 

V.  Reflectums  of  Lights 

Observe  what  bodies  reflect  light ;  as  mirrors,  waters,  polished 
metals,  the  moon,  and  precious  stones.  All  liquid  bodies  and 
such  as  have  a  very  smooth  and  polished  surface  have  some 
brightness ;  but  brightness  is  a  small  degree  of  luminosity. 

Observe  carefully  whether  the  light  of  one  lucid  body  can 
be  reflected  by  another ;  as  if  ignited  iron  be  taken  and  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  For  the  reflections  of  light  are  reflected 
again  from  mirror  to  mirror,  though  they  become  gradually 
fainter  and  weaker.     Other  instances. 
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VI,  Multiplications  of  Light 

Observe  the  multiplication  of  lights  as  by  mirrors,  perspec- 
tive glasses,  and  the  like,  by  which  light  may  be  brought  to  a  • 
focus,  thrown  to  a  distance,  or  rendered  more  subtle  and  better 
suited  to  distinguish  visible  objects ;  as  we  see  painters  place  a 
glafls  of  water  before  the  candle. 

Observe  likewise  whether  all  bodies  when  they  are  in  large 
quantities  do  not  reflect  light  For  light  (it  may  be  believed) 
either  passes  through  or  is  reflected.  Whence  the  moon,  though 
it  be  an  opaque  body ',  may  yet  reflect  light  by  reason  of  its 
mi^cmtude. 

Observe  likewise  whether  an  aggregation  of  lucid  bodies 
multiplies  light.  In  the  case  of  bodies  equally  lucid  this  can- 
not be  doubted.  But  inquire  whether  a  light  which  is  com- 
pletely overpowered  by  a  greater  light,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
visible  of  itself,  does  not  yet  add  some  light.  All  bright  bo- 
dies also  contribute  some  light.  A  room  will  be  lighter  hung 
with  silken  stuff  than  with  woollen.  Light  is  multiplied  like- 
wise by  refraction ;  for  gems  that  are  cut  in  angles,  and  broken 
glass,  are  brighter  than  if  they  be  even.     Other  instances. 

VI L  Methods  of  overpowering  Light. 

Observe  the  methods  of  overpowering  light;  as  by  the 
superiority  of  a  greater  light,  the  grossness  and  opacity  of 
mediums.  Certainly  the  sun's  rays  directed  on  a  flame  of 
fire  make  the  flame  appear  as  a  white  smoke.  Other  in- 
stances. 

VIII.   Operations  or  Effects  of  Light. 

Observe  the  operations  or  effects  of  light,  which  are  few  in 
number  and  have  little  power  to  alter  bodies,  especially  solid 
ones.  For  light  above  all  things  generates  itself,  but  other 
qualities  sparingly. 

Light  certainly  somewhat  attenuates  the  air ;  it  is  pleasant 
to  the  spirits  of  animals,  and  exhilarates  them ;  it  revives  the 

'  Etiamti/mrit  corpus  opaeum  is  the  reading  both  of  Rawley*8  copy  and  Gruter's. 
If  it  be  correct,  the  clause  must  be  understCMxl  as  parenthetical :  **  whence  the  moon 
(thougn  that  indeed  is  an  opaque  body)  may  possibly  reflect  light  by  reason  of  its 
magnitude  alone.*'  It  seems  more  Ukely  however  that  Bacon  meant  to  write  non 
Acert*.  —  J1& 
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fading  rays  of  all  colours  and  visible  objects.     For  all  colour 
is  the  broken  image  of  light     Other  instances. 

IX*  Contintuince  of  Light. 

Observe  the  continuance  of  lights  which  appears  to  be  mo- 
mentary. For  lights  though  it  has  continued  in  a  room  many 
hours,  does  not  light  it  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  there  only 
a  second ;  whereas  in  heat  and  other  things  it  is  otherwise. 
For  both  the  former  heat  continues  and  a  new  one  is  superadded. 
And  yet  the  twilight  is  thought  by  some  to  proceed  in  some 
degree  from  the  remains  of  light. 

X.   Ways  and  Passages  of  Light, 

Observe  carefully  the  ways  and  passages  of  light.  Light 
spreads  all  round ;  but  inquire  whether  it  at  the  same  time 
ascend  a  little,  or  whether  it  spread  equally  upwards  and 
downwards.  Light  itself  generates  light  all  round ;  so  that 
when  the  body  of  light  is  not  visible  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
position of  some  screen,  yet  the  light  itself  illuminates  all 
things  round  it,  except  those  which  lie  under  the  shade  of  that 
screen.  And  even  these  objects  are  somewhat  illuminated  by 
the  light  diffused  around ;  for  they  will  be  much  better  seen 
than  if  there  were  no  light  at  all.  Therefore  the  visible  body 
of  any  lucid  body  and  light  itself  seem  to  be  different  things. 
Light  does  not  penetrate  bodies  fibrous  and  of  an  unequal 
texture ;  yet  it  is  not  hindered  by  the  solidity  of  hardness,  as 
we  see  in  glass  and  the  like.  Therefore  a  straight  line  and 
pores  not  lying  crossways  alone  seem  to  transmit  light. 

Light  is  best  conveyed  by  the  air ;  and  the  purer  the  air  is 
the  better  does  it  transmit  light.  Inquire  whether  light  is 
conveyed  by  the  body  of  the  air.  We  see  certainly  that  sounds 
are  conveyed  by  the  winds,  as  you  can  hear  far  further  with 
the  wind  than  against  it  But  inquire  whether  there  is  any- 
thing similar  in  light     Other  instances. 

XI,   Transparency  of  Lucid  Bodies. 

Observe  likewise  the  transparency  of  lucid  bodies.  The 
wick  of  a  candle  is  seen  within  the  flame,  but  through  larger 
flames  objects  are  not  visible.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  all  trans- 
pturency  is  lost  in  an  ignited  body ;  as  may  be  seen  in  glass, 
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which  on  being  ignited  is  no  longer  transparent.  The  body  of 
the  air  is  transparent,  as  likewise  is  water;  but  these  two 
transparent  bodies  when  mixed  in  snow  or  foam  lose  ,their 
transparency  and  acquire  a  kind  of  light  of  their  own. 


XIL  Affinities  and  Oppositions  of  Light. 

Observe  the  affinities  and  also  the  oppositions  of  light 
With  regard  to  its  generation^  light  has  affinity  principally  with 
three  things;  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion.  Observe  therefore 
their  unions  and  separations  vrith  respect  to  light,  with  the 
degrees  thereof.  The  flame  of  spirit  of  wine  or  the  ignis  fatuus 
is  far  gentier  in  heat  than  ignited  iron,  but  stronger  in  light: 
glowworms,  the  spray  of  salt  water,  and  many  of  the  things 
before  enumerated,  tiirow  out  light,  but  are  not  hot  to  the 
touch.  Ignited  metals  are  not  rare  bodies,  yet  they  have  a 
strong  heat :  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  bodies, 
yet  has  no  light.  Again,  air  and  winds  are  rapid  in  motion, 
but  yield  no  light:  whereas  ignited  metals  continue  sluggish 
in  motion,  and  yet  emit  light 

In  the  affinities  of  light  which  relate  not  to  the  generation^ 
but  only  to  the  process  of  it,  there  is  nothing  so  closely  con* 
nected  as  sound.  Observe  therefore  carefully  with  respect  to 
their  sympathies  and  antipathies.  They  agree  in  the  following 
points.  Light  and  sound  difiuse  themselves  all  round.  Light 
and  sound  travel  to  a  very  great  distance,  but  light  the  quick- 
est; as  we  see  in  guns,  where  the  light  is  seen  before  the 
report  is  heard,  although  the  flame  comes  last  Light  and 
sound  admit  the  most,  subtle  distinctions ;  witness  articulate 
words  in  the  case  of  sound ;  all  the  images  of  visible  things 
in  the  case  of  light  Light  and  sound  scarce  produce  or  gene- 
rate anything  except  in  the  senses  and  spirits  of  animals. 
Light  and  sound  are  easily  generated  and  quickly  vanish. 
For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sound  which  lasts  for 
a  time  after  the  striking  of  a  bell  or  chord  is  produced  by 
the  first  percussion.  For  if  the  bell  or  chord  be  touched 
and  stopped,  the  soimd  dies  at  once.  It  is  manifest  there- 
fore that  the  duration  of  the  sound  is  generated  by  succes- 
rion.  Light  is  overpowered  by  a  greater  light,  as  sound  by 
a  greater  sound ;  &c 

Their  differences  are  these : — Light  as  I  have  said  is  quicker 
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than  soimdi    Light  travels  further  than  sound.    Whether  light 
is  conveyed  in  the  bodj  of  the  air^  like  sound,  is  uncertain. 
Light  moves  only  in  a  straight  line,  sound  obliquely  and  in 
any  way;  for  when  anything  is  seen  under  the  shadow  of  a 
screen,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  light  itself  penetrates 
that  screen,  but  only  that  it  illuminates  the  lur  around  it; 
which    likewise    somewhat    brightens   the    neighbouring   air 
behind  the  screen ;  whereas  a  sound  made  on  one  side  of  a 
wall  is  heard  without  much  diminution  on  the  other.     Sound 
likewise  is  heard  from   within  a   solid   body,  though  more 
faint ;    as   we   see   in   sounds   within    the  bloodstone,  or  in 
bodies   struck  under   water;    whereas   light  in   a   solid  and 
untransparent  body  that  is  stopped  on  all  sides,  is  not  seen  at 
all.     Lastly,  all  sound  is  generated  in  motion  and  a  manifest 
elision  of  bodies ;  but  light  not  so. 

For  the  oppositions  to  light,  unless  you  take  privations  to 
mean  oppositions,  there  are  none  that  occur  to  me ;  but  what 
is  most  credible  is  that  sluggishness  of  bodies  in  their  parts 
is  the  chief  enemy  to  light.  For  there  is  scarce  anything 
luminous  which  is  not  either  in  its  0¥m  nature  very  movar 
ble,  or  excited  by  heat  or  motion  or  the  vital  spirit.  Other 
instances. 

I  mean  always,  not  only  that  other  instances  are  to  be 
sought  for  (for  these  few  are  only  lEidduced  by  way  of  ex- 
ample), but  likewise  that  new  topics  of  inquiry  should  be 
added,  as  the  nature  of  things  leads  the  way. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 


I. 

On  the  Divirion  of  Bodies ^  Continuity,  and  Vacuity. 

Thb  doctrine  of  Democritus  concerning  atoms  is  either  true  or 
useful  for  demonstration.  For  it  is  not  easy  either  to  grasp  in 
thought  or  to  express  in  words  the  genuine  subtlety  of  nature^ 
such  as  it  is  found  in  things^  without  supposing  an  atom. 
Now  the  word  atom  is  used  in  two  senses,  not  very  different 
from  one  another.  For  it  is  either  taken  for  the  last  term  or 
smallest  portion  of  the  division  or  fraction  of  bodies,  or  else 
for  a  body  without  vacuity.  With  respect  to  the  first,  these 
two  positions  may  be  safely  and  certainly  laid  down ;  the  one, 
that  there  is  in  things  a  much  more  subtie  distribution  and 
comminution  than  falls  under  view ;  the  other,  that  this  is  not 
however  infinite  nor  perpetually  divisible.  For  if  a  man  observe 
diligently,  he  will  find  that  the  minute  particles  of  things  in 
continued  bodies  are  far  more  subtie  tiian  those  in  bodies 
broken  and  discontinued.  For  we  see  tiiat  a  little  safiron 
infused  and  stirred  up  in  water  will  colour  a  whole  hogshead, 
80  as  to  make  it  distinguishable  even  by  tiie  sight  from  pure 
water.  Now  tiiis  distribution  of  saffron  in  the  water  is  certwily 
more  subtle  than  that  of  the  finest  powder,  as  will  be  shown  if 
a  similar  quantity  of  powder  of  Brazil-^wood,  pomegranate 
flowers,  or  any  highly  coloured  substance,  which  has  not  tiie 
sequacity  of  saffron  to  spread  in  liquids  and  incorporate  itself 
with  them,  be  infused  in  the  same  way.  It  was  ridiculous 
therefore  to  take  those  small  bodies  that  appear  in  the  sun's 
rays  for  atoms.  For  these  are  like  dust ;  whereas  an  atom,  as 
Democritus  himself  said,  no  one  ever  saw  or  can  see.  But 
this  distribution  of  things  is  shown  much  more  wonderfully  in 
smells.  For  if  a  little  saffron  will  tinge  and  infect  a  whole 
hogshead  of  water  with  colour,  a  little  civet  will  infect  a  suite 
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of  two  or  three  large  rooms  with  its  odour.  And  let  no  one 
imagine  that  odours  are  diffiised^  like  light  or  like  heat  and 
coldj  without  communication  of  substance ;  since  he  may  ob- 
serve that  odours  adhere  even  to  solid  bodies,  as  woods  and 
metals,  and  that  for  no  short  time;  also  that  bj  rubbing 
and  washing  they  may  be  dispersed  again  and  cleared  away. 
But  in  these  and  similar  things,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
assert  that  the  process  is  infinite,  seeing  this  distribution  or 
diffiision  is  confined  to  certain  spaces,  limits,  and  quantities  of 
bodies;  as  is  most  manifestly  shown  in  the  above  examples. 
With  respect  to  the  second  sense  of  the  word  atom,  namely, 
that  it  presupposes  a  vacuum,  and  defines  an  atom  as  that 
which  is  without  a  vacuum,  it  was  a  good  and  earnest  diligence 
on  the  part  of  Hero  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  collected  vacuum, 
but  maintain  that  of  a  vacuum  interspersed.  For  when  he 
saw  the  constant  connection  of  bodies,  and  that  no  space  at  all 
could  be  found  or  assigned  where  a  body  was  not ;  and  much 
more,  when  he  observed  that  heavy  and  ponderous  bodies  are 
carried  upwards,  and  throw  aside  and  violate  their  natures,  rather 
than  suffer  an  absolute  separation  from  the  body  contiguous  to 
them,  he  laid  it  down  as  certain  that  Nature  abhorred  any 
lar^e  or  collected  vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  the  same  matter  of  a  body  was  contracted  and  con- 
densed, and  again  expanded  and  dilated,  and  that  it  occupied 
and  filled  unequal  spaces,  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes 
smaller,  he  did  not  see  how  this  ingress  and  egress  of  bodies 
in  their  own  places  could  happen  except  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
interspersed;  less  when  the  body  was  compressed,  and  more 
when  it  was  relaxed.  For  this  contraction  must  needs  happen 
in  one  of  these  three  ways ;  either  in  thatjust  mentioned,  namely, 
by  the  exclusion  of  vacuum  in  proportion  to  the  contraction ; 
or  by  the  forcing  out  of  some  other  body  previously  intermixed; 
or  by  some  natural  (whatever  that  may  be)  condensation  and 
rarefaction  of  bodies.  Now  with  regard  to  the  forcing  out  of 
A  finer  body,  that  process  seems  to  have  no  end.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  sponges  and  the  like  porous  bodies  are  contracted 
when  the  air  is  squeezed  out ;  but  it  is  shown  by  many  expe- 
riments that  the  air  itself  admits  of  a  considerable  contraction. 
Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  finer  part  of  the  air  is  squeezed 
out,  and  out  of  that  part  another,  and  so  on  for  ever  ?  Such  an 
opinion  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  fact  that  the  finer  bodies  arot 
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the  greater  is  the  contraction  they  admit  of;  whereas  it  should 
he  the  contrary,  if  contraction  proceeded  from  the  forcing  out 
of  the  finer  part.  And  with  regard  to  the  other  way,  namely, 
that  the  same  bodies,  not  otherwise  changed,  do  yet  admit  of 
more  or  less  in  density  or  rarity,  it  need  not  be  much  laboured. 
For  it  seems  to  be  something  positive,  depending  on  a  sup- 
position incapable  of  further  explanation,  as  Aristotle's  asser- 
tions generally  do.  There  remains  therefore  the  third  way, 
which  supposes  a  vacuum.  And  if  a  man  object  to  this,  that 
it  appears  strange  and  almost  incredible  there  should  be  a 
vacuum  interspersed  when  a  body  is  found  everywhere,  he  will, 
if  he  calmly  consider  the  examples  adduced  above  of  water 
coloured  with  saffron  or  air  infected  with  odours,  easily  see 
that  there  can  be  no  part  of  the  water  specified  where  saffron 
18  not;  and  yet  it  is  plain,  by  comparing  the  water  and  saffron 
together  before  they  are  mixed,  that  the  body  of  the  water  is  im- 
measurably greater  than  that  of  the  saffron.  And  if  this  be  founa 
in  the  case  of  different  bodies,  much  more  must  it  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  body  and  vacuity.  But  in  one  respect  the 
conjecture  of  Hero^  a  mechanical  man,  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Democritus,  who  was  a  distinguished  philosopher;  for  Hero, 
because  he  did  not  find  a  collected  vacuum  in  our  globe,  simply 
denied  its  existence ;  whereas  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the 
regions  of  the  air,  where  there  are  doubtless  greater  expansions 
of  bodies,  there  may  not  be  also  a  collected  vacuum.  But  in 
these  and  similar  inquiries  men  should  be  once  for  all  admo- 
nished, not  to  be  confounded  and  distrustfxd  in  consequence  of 
the  exceeding  subtlety  of  nature,  but  to  think  that  both  the  units 
> '  and  the  sums  of  things  are  equally  subject  to  calculation.    For 

L :  it  is  as  easy  to  talk  or  think  of  1000  years  as  of  1000  seconds, 

^>  although  years  consist  of  many  seconds.     Again,  let  no  one 

.^,  think  that  this  is  rather  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  than 

for  work  and  use.    For  we  may  see  that  almost  all  philosophers 
^  and  others  who  have  worked  diligently  in  experience  and  par- 

^-  ticulars,  and  cut  nature  as  it  were  to  the  quick,  are  drawn 

into  these  inquiries,  though  they  do  not  complete  them  with 
.;-         felicity.     And  there  is  no  stronger  or  truer  reason  why  the 
'^  philosophy  we  have  is  barren  of  effects  than  this,  that  it  has 

caught  at  the  subtleties  of  common  words  and  notions,  and  has 
not  attempted  to  pursue  or  investigate  the  subtlety  of  nature. 
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II. 

On  the  Equality  and  Inequality  of  Atoms  or  Seeds. 

The  inventioiis  and  opinions  of  Pythagoras  were  mostly  of 
such  a  nature  as  were  rather  suited  to  found  an  order  in 
religion  than  to  open  a  school  in  philosophy ;  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  issue.  For  his  discipline  has  prevuled  and 
flourished  more  in  the  heresy  of  the  Manichees  and  the  super- 
stition of  Mahomet  than  with  philosophers.  Yet  his  opinion 
that  the  world  consists  of  numbers  may  be  so  understood  as 
to  penetrate  to  the  principles  of  nature.  For  there  are  two 
opinions,  nor  can  there  be  more,  with  respect  to  atoms  or 
the  seeds  of  things ;  the  one  that  of  Democritus,  which  attri- 
buted to  atoms  inequality  and  configuration,  and  by  configura- 
tion position;  the  other  perhaps  that  of  Pythagoras,  which 
asserted  that  they  were  altogether  equal  and  similar.  For  he 
who  assigns  equality  to  atoms  necessarily  places  all  things 
in  numbers ;  but  he  who  allows  other  attributes  has  the  benefit  of 
the  primitive  natures  of  separate  atoms,  besides  the  numbers 
or  proportions  of  their  conjunctions.  Now  the  practical  ques- 
tion which  corresponds  to  this  speculative  question,  and  may 
determine  it,  is  that  which  was  also  adduced  by  Democritus ; 
namely,  whether  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  all  things'; 
and  as  he  believed  this  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  he  maintained 
the  diversity  of  atoms.  But  to  me  this  question  does  not 
appear  to  be  well  proposed,  nor  to  press  the  former  question, 
if  it  be  imderstood  of  the  immediate  transmutation  of  bodies. 
But  the  proper  question  is  whether  all  bodies  do  not  likewise 
pass  through  regular  circuits  and  intermediate  changes.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  seeds  of  things,  though  equal, 
as  soon  as  they  have  thrown  themselves  into  certain  groups 
and  knots,  completely  assume  the  nature  of  dissimilar  bodies, 
till  those  groups  or  knots  are  dissolved;  so  that  the  nature  and 
affections  of  compound  bodies  may  be  as  great  a  hindrance  and 
obstacle  to  immediate  transmutation  as  those  of  simple*  But 
Democritus,  acute  as  he  is  in  investigating  the  principles  of 
bodies,  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  principles  of  motions 
appears  to  be  unequal  to  himself,  and  to  be  unskilful ;  which 

>  LucretiuB,  i.  784. 
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likewise  was  the  common  fault  of  all  the  philosophers.  And 
I  know  not  whether  this  inquiry  I  speak  of  concerning  the 
first  condition  of  seeds  or  atoms  be  not  the  most  useful  of  all ; 
as  being  the  supreme  rule  of  act  and  power,  and  the  true 
moderator  of  hope  and  works.  There  is  likewise  another 
inquiry  flowing  from  this,  which  has  a  less  extensive  sphere 
of  useftdness,  but  approaches  nearer  to  things  and  works.  I 
mean  the  inquiry  concerning  separation  and  alteration; 
namely,  what  is  done  by  separation,  and  what  by  other  means. 
For  it  is  an  error  familiar  to  the  mbd  of  man,  which  has  like- 
wise received  great  strength  and  increase  from  the  philosophy 
of  the  chemists,  to  impute  things  to  separation,  which  are  due 
to  something  else*  For  instance,  when  water  passes  into 
vapour,  one  may  easily  ima^ne  that  the  finer  part  of  the 
water  is  emitted,  and  the  grosser  remains ;  as  we  may  see  in 
wood,  where  part  escapes  Jn  flame  and  smoke,  and  part  remains 
behind  in  ashes.  And  one  may  suspect  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  takes  place  in  water,  though  not  so  manifestly. 
For  although  the  whole  body  of  water  sometimes  appears  to 
bubble  up  and  evaporate,  yet  some  dregs  like  ashes  may 
adhere  to  the  vessel.  But  this  consideration  is  deceptive. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  the  whole  body  of  water  may  be 
changed  into  air,  and  if  anything  do  adhere  to  the  vessel,  this 
may  not  happen  from  the  selection  and  separation  of  the  grosser 
part ;  but  perhaps  because  some  part  (although  of  a  perfectly 
similar  substance  to  that  which  escapes)  has  from  its  position 
touched  the  vessel.  And  this  is  very  apparent  in  quicksilver, 
which  becomes  totally  volatile,  and  recovers  its  former  con- 
sistency witihout  even  the  slightest  loss.  Likewise  in  the  oil 
of  lamps  and  the  tallow  of  candles  tlie  whole  of  the  fat  becomes 
volatile  without  depositing  any  ashes;  for  soot  is  generated 
after  and  not  before  flame,  and  is  the  carcass  of  the  flame,  not 
the  sediment  of  the  oil  or  tallow.  And  this  prepares  a  way  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  theory  of  Democritus  on  the  diversity  of 
seeds  or  atoms ;  a  way,  I  mean,  in  nature ;  for  in  opinion  the 
way  is  much  more  easy  and  inviting,  because  the  common 
philosophy  makes  its  feigned  matter  indiflerent  and  agreeable 
to  all  forms. 
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III. 

On  the  Negligence  of  tlie  Ancients  in  the  Inquiry  concerning 
Motion  and  the  moving  Principles  of  Things.  •   . 

To  rest  the  inquiry  of  nature  principally  on  the  contempla- 
tion and  examination  of  motion  is  the  part  of  one  who  regards 
works.  But  to  study  or  feign  inactive  principles  of  things  is 
the  part  of  those  who  would  sow  talk  and  nourish  disputations. 
Now  by  inactive  principles  I  mean  those  which  tell  us  of  what 
things  are  made  up  and  consist^  but  not  by  what  force  or  in 
what  manner  they  come  together.  For  with  a  view  to  action 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  power  or  operation  of  man  it  is  not 
enough,  nor  indeed  of  any  great  use,  to  know  of  what  things 
consist,  if  you  know  not  the  ways  and  means  of  their  mutations 
and  transformations.  For  to  take  an  example  from  physicians 
(from  whose  notions  these  celebrated,  inquiries  concerning  the 
principles  of  things  seem  to  have  come),  is  a  man  who  knows 
the  simple  ingredients  of  treacle,  able  for  certain  to  make  that 
compound  ?  Or  when  a  man  has  by  him  a  proper  description 
of  the  materials  used  for  making  sugar,  glass,  and  cloth,  would 
you  suppose  him  on  that  account  to  possess  the  art  of  pre- 
paring and  making  them?  And  yet  men's  speculations  are 
principally  occupied  in  investigating  and  examining  these  dead 
principles ;  as  if  a  man  should  make  it  his  object  to  inspect  the 
anatomy  of  the  corpse  of  nature,  instead  of  inquiring  into  her 
living  faculties  and  powers.  But  the  moving  principles  of 
things  are  treated  for  the  most  part  only  in  passage ;  so  that  it 
passes  all  wonder  to  see  how  carelessly  and  loosely  the  greatest 
and  most  useful  thing  of  all  is  inquired  and  handled.  For  if  we 
consider  for  a  while  the  philosophies  in  fashion,  will  the  prin- 
ciple of  stimulus  of  matter  by  privation,  of  the  shaping  of  matter 
according  to  an  idea,  of  the  aggregation  of  similar  particles,  of 
the  .fortuitous  agitation  of  atoms  in  a  vacuum,  of  strife  and 
friendship,  of  reciprocal  impressions  of  heaven  and  earth,  of 
alliance  of  the  elements  by  symbolising  qualities,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  celestial  bodies,  of  sympathies  and  antipathies,  of  secret 
and  specific  virtues  and  properties,  of  fate,  fortune,  necessity, 
— will,  I  say,  such  generalities  as  these,  which  are  nothing  but 
spectres  and  appearances  that  float  and  play  on  the  surface  of 
things,  as  on  water,  enrich  mankind  or  increase  their  posses- 
sions ?     Such  things  indeed  fill  or  rather  swell  the  imagination. 
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but  they  are  of  no  effect  towards  the  accomplishment  of  works, 
the  mutation  of  bodies,  or  the  direction  of  motions.  Again, 
arguments  and  subtleties  concerning  natural  and  violent  motion, 
motion  from  within  and  motion  from  without,  and  the  limits  of 
motions,  these  likewise  lay  no  hold  upon  the  body  of  nature, 
but  are  rather  like  writings  on  the  bark.  Discarding  therefore 
such  matters,  or  sentencing  them  to  be  handed  over  to  popular 
discourse,  we  should  investigate  those  appetites  and  inclinations 
of  things  by  which  all  that  variety  of  effects  and  changes  which 
we  see  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art  is  made  up  and  brought 
about.  And  we  should  try  to  enchain  Nature,  like  Proteus ; 
for  the  right  discovery  and  distinction  of  the  kinds  of  motions 
are  the  true  bonds  of  Proteus.  For  according  as  motions,  that 
is,  incentives  and  restraints,  can  be  spurred  on  or  tied  up,  so 
follows  conversion  and  transformation  of  matter  itself. 

IV. 

On  the  common  Division  of  Motion,  that  it  is  tueless  and  rude. 

The  division  of  motion  received  in  philosophy  seems  popular 
and  without  foundation;  distinguishing  the  thing  only  by 
effects,  and  no  way  conducing  to  knowledge  by  causes.  For 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution,  alteration, 
carriage  to  place,  are  nothing  else  than  the  works  and  effects  of 
motions;  which  when  they  arrive  at  a  manifest  change  of 
things  that  is  obvious  to  popular  notice  are  then  (in  a  spirit 
of  contemplation  sufficiently  dull)  distinguished  by  these  names. 
For  I  doubt  not  but  what  they  mean  is  this ;  when  bodies  by 
motion  (of  whatever  kind  it  be)  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  ob- 
tun  a  new  form  or  lose  the  old  one  (which  is  a  kind  of  period 
and  completion  of  their  course),  this  is  called  motion  of  genera- 
tion or  corruption;  but  if,  the  form  still  remaining,  the  body  only 
acquires  quantity  and  a  new  dimension,  this  is  called  motion 
of  augmentation  or  diminution ;  but  if  while  the  size  and  con- 
fines, or  circumference,  likewise  remain,  the  quality,  actions, 
and  passions  are  changed,  this  is  called  the  motion  of  alteration ; 
but  if  both  the  form  and  size  and  quantity  remain,  and  nothing 
is  changed  but  the  place,  this  is  expressed  by  the  motion  of 
carriage.  But  all  these  things,  if  you  examine  them  more 
deeply  and  carefully,  are  the  measure  of  motion,  and  periods  or 
courses  and  as  it  werr  tabks  of  motions ;  not  real  differences ;  for 
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they  point  out  what  has  been  done,  bat  scarce  intimate  the 
manner  of  doing  it.  Such  terms  therefore,  though  necessary 
for  explanation  and  suited  to  logical  reasonings,  are  utterly  want- 
ing in  natural  science.  For  all  these  motions  are  composed,  de- 
composed, and  composed  again  in  manifold  ways;  whereas,  if  we 
would  study  nature  scientifically,  we  must  find  the  way  to  simpler 
phenomena.  For  the  principles,  fountains,  causes,  and  forms 
of  motions,  that  is,  the  appetites  and  passions  of  every  kind  of 
matter,  are  the  proper  objects  of  philosophy ;  and  therewithstl 
the  impressions  or  impulses  of  motions,  the  restraints  and  re- 
luctations,  the  passages  and  obstructions,  the  alternations  and 
mixtures,  the  circuits  and  series ;  in  a  word,  the  imiyersal  pro- 
cess of  motions.  For  spirited  disputes,  probable  arguments, 
Tague  speculations,  or  specious  opinions,  are  of  little  service. 
But  the  business  is,  by  proper  methods  and  a  course  of  impli- 
cation suitable  to  nature,  to  acquire  the  power  of  exciting, 
restraining,  increasing,  remitting,  multiplying,  and  calming 
and  stopping  any  motion  whatever  in  a  matter  susceptible  of 
it;  and  thereby  to  preserve,  change,  and  transform  bodies. 
Now  those  motions  are  to  be  chiefly  inquired,  which  are  simple, 
primitive,  and  fundamental,  whereof  the  rest  are  composed. 
For  it  is  most  certain  that  by  how  much  the  more  simple 
motions  are  discovered,  by  so  much  will  the  power  of  man  be 
increased  and  made  independent  of  materials  special  and  pre- 
pared, and  strengthened  for  the  production  of  new  works. 
Surely  as  the  words  or  terms  of  all  languages,  in  an  immense 
variety,  are  composed  of  a  few  simple  letters,  so  all  the  actions 
and  powers  of  things  are  formed  by  a  few  natures  and  original 
elements  of  simple  motions.  And  it  were  shame  that  men 
should  have  examined  so  carefully  the  tinklings  of  their  own 
voice,  and  should  yet  be  so  ignorant  of  the  voice  of  nature; 
and  as  in  the  early  ages  (before  letters  were  invented),  should 
discern  only  compound  sounds  and  words,  not  distinguifihing 
the  elements  and  letters. 

V. 

That  the  Quantity  of  Matter  isjixedf  and  that  Change  takes 
place  taitliout  Loss. 

That  all  things  are  changed,  and  that  nothing  really  perishes, 
and  that  the  sum  of  matter  remains  exactly  the  same,  is  suffi- 
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ciently  certain.  And  as  it  needed  the  omnipotence  of  God  to 
create  something  out  of  nothing,  so  it  requires  the  same 
omnipotence  to  reduce  something  to  nothing.  Whether  this 
be  done  by  the  failure  of  the  preserving  power,  or  by  act  of 
dissolution,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose';  it  is  enough  that  the 
decree  of  the  Creator  must  necessarily  intervene.  This  being 
laid  down,  in  order  to  prevent  abstraction  of  thought,  and  to 
show  that  I  do  not  speak  of  any  fictitious  matter,  I  likewise 
give  notice  that  the  matter  introduced  by  me  is  such,  and 
invested  with  such  a  nature,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
one  body  contains  more  of  it,  and  another  (though  filling  the 
same  measure)  less.  For  example,  lead  contains  more,  water 
less,  air  much  less ;  and  this  not  in  an  indefinite  and  uncertain 
proportion,  but  precisely,  so  that  the  difference  may  be  exactly 
calculated,  as  twice  as  much,  three  times  as  much,  and  the  like. 
And  therefore  if  a  man  say  that  air  may  be  made  from  water,  or 
vice  versd,  that  water  may  be  made  from  air,  I  will  listen  to 
him ;  but  if  he  should  say  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  may 
be  turned  into  the  same  quantity  of  air,  I  will  not ;  for  it  would 
be  the  same  as  saying  that  something  may  be  reduced  to  nothing. 
In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  given  measure 
of  air  (for  instance,  a  bladder  of  a  certain  dimension  full  of  air) 
may  be  turned  into  a  like  measure  of  water,  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  something  may  be  made  out  of  nothing.  From  these  posi- 
tions therefore  I  have  now  thought  good  to  draw  three  precepts 
or  counsels  for  use,  in  order  that  men  may  deal  with  nature  more 
skilfully,  and  by  that  means  more  successfully.  Of  these  the  first 
is  that  men  should  frequently  call  upon  nature  to  render  her  ac- 
count; that  is,  when  they  perceive  that  a  body  which  was  before 
manifest  to  the  sense  has  escaped  and  disappeared,  they  should 
not  admit  or  liquidate  the  account  before  it  has  been  shown 
them  where  the  body  has  gone  to,  and  into  what  it  has  been 
received.  This,  as  things  now  are,  is  done  most  remissly,  and 
speculation  generally  ends  with  sight,  insomuch  that  men  do 
not  know  what  becomes  even  of  such  a  common  thing  as  flame ; 
for  the  idea  that  it  is  changed  into  the  body  of  air  is  most 
erroneous.  The  second  is,  that  when  men  consider  the  inex- 
orable necessity  there  is  in  the  nature  of  matter  to  sustain 
itself,  and  not  to  turn  or  dissolve  into  nothing,  they  should 
omit  no  way  of  vexing  and  working  it,  if  they  would  detect 
and  bring  out  its  ultimate  operations  and  powers  of  resistance. 
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This  counsel  may  appear  simple  enough ;  who  denies  it  ?  but 
yet  it  seems  useful^  and  there  is  something  in  it.  Nevertheless 
let  U85  if  you  please^  bestow  a  little  observation  thereon.  Take 
it  then  thus.  The  greatest  obstacle  which  a  man  meets  with, 
either  in  operating  or  in  experimenting,  is  certainly  this,  that 
he  can  scarcely  preserve  a  given  mass  of  matter  without  dimi- 
nution or  increase  of  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  press  and 
work  upon  it ;  but  it  escapes  his  ultimate  force  by  separation. 
Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  separation :  a  part  of  the  matter 
either  escapes,  as  in  decoction,  or  at  least  withdraws  itself,  as  in 
cream.  The  intention  therefore  of  a  profound  and  radical  change 
of  bodies  is  no  other  than  this,  that  matter  be  by  all  proper 
methods  vexed,  and  yet  both  these  separations  in  the  meantime 
prevented.  For  then  only  does  matter  suffer  real  constraint, 
when  every  way  of  escape  is  cut  off.  The  third  and  last  is, 
that  men,  when  they  see  alterations  made  in  bodies  without  any 
diminution  or  increase  of  matter,  should  first  get  rid  of  the 
mistaken  idea  which  is  so  deeply  rooted,  namely,  that  altera* 
tion  is  caused  only  by  separation ;  next,  they  should  begin  care- 
fully and  scientifically  to  distinguish  concerning  alterations, 
when  they  are  to  be  referred  to  separations,  when  only  to  dis- 
order and  a  different  position  of  the  parts  witiiout  other  separa* 
tion,  and  when  to  both.  For  when  I  take  a  rough  and  unripe 
pear  in  my  hands,  and  squeeze,  beat,  and  work  it,  and  it  thereby 
acquires  sweetness ;  or  when  amber  or  a  jewel  is  reduced  to  an 
extremely  fine  powder,  and  thereby  loses  its  colour,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  considerable  part  of  the  matter  is  lost,  but 
only  that  the  parts  of  tiie  body  are  placed  in  a  new  position. 
It  remains  to  eradicate  one  error  from  the  human  mind  which 
is  of  such  power,  that  if  it  be  believed,  some  of  the  things  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  desperate.  For  it  is  a 
common  opinion  that  the  spirits  of  things,  when  they  are  raised 
by  heat  to  a  more  intense  degree  of  tenuity,  escape,  even  in 
the  most  solid  vessels  (say  silver  or  glass),  through  some  secret 
pores  and  passages ;  but  this  is  not  true.  For  neither  air  nor 
spirit,  though  rarefied  by  the  accession  of  heat,  no,  nor  flame 
itself,  is  so  ready  to  attenuate  itself,  that  it  can  seek  or  make  a 
passage  for  itself  through  those  pores.  But  as  water  does  not 
pass  through  a  very  small  hole,  so  neither  does  air  escape 
through  these  pores.  For  as  air  is  far  rarer  than  water,  so  also 
such  pores  ai*e  far  finer  than  visible  holes ;  nor  would  there  be 
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any  use  in  compressing  air  in  a  close  vessel  if  such  perspira- 
tions were  at  band  or  in  its  power.  But  the  example  which 
they  allege  is  a  wretched  or  rather  a  pitiable  one,  as  are  most 
of  the  speculations  of  the  common  philosophy  when  one  comes 
to  particulars.  For  they  say  that  if  a  lighted  piece  of  paper  be 
put  into  a  cup^  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup  be  at  once  inverted 
and  held  over  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  is  drawn  upwards ; 
because  when  the  flame  and  the  air  rarefied  by  the  flame,  which 
had  occupied  some  space,  have  exhaled  through  the  pores  of  the 
vessel,  some  body  must  take  their  place ;  and  that  it  is  the 
same  in  cupping-vessels  which  draw  the  flesh.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  the  water  or  the  flesh,  they  judge 
rightly ;  with  regard  to  the  cause  which  precedes  it,  most  un- 
skilfully. For  it  b  not  any  emission  of  the  body  which  gives 
the  space,  but  only  a  contraction;  for  the  body  into  which 
flame  relapses  fills  a  far  smaller  space  than  the  flame  before  it 
was  extinguished.  And  hence  comes  that  vacuum  which  re- 
quires a  succession.  And  in  cupping-glasses  this  is  shown 
most  plainly.  For  when  men  want  them  to  draw  more 
strongly,  they  touch  them  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water, 
that  the  air  within  may  be  condensed  by  cold  and  occupy  a 
smaller  space.  Therefore  men  may  be  easy  on  that  point,  and 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  ready  escape  of  the  spirits ; 
since  it  is  most  certain  that  even  those  spirits  which  they  often 
miss,  as  odours,  tastes,  and  the  like,-  do  not  always  escape  from 
the  place  in  which  they  are  confined,  but  are  confounded 
within. 

VI. 

On  Apparent  Rest,  Consistency ,  and  Fluidity, 

That  certain  bodies  appear  at  rest  and  deprived  of  motion, 
seems  correct  if  applied  to  the  whole  or  entire  body,  but  if 
to  the  parts  erroneous.  For  simple  and  absolute  rest,  both 
in  the  parts  and  the  whole,  there  is  none ;  but  that  which  is 
thought  to  be  so  Is  the  effect  of  some  hindrance,  prevention 
and  equilibrium  of  motions*  For  instance,  in  garden  watering- 
pots,  which  are  pierced  full  of  holes  at  the  bottom,  the  water 
(if  the  mouth  of  the  pot  be  stopped  up)  does,  not  run  out  at 
the  bottom;  and  tins  evidently  proceeds  from  a  retractive 
motion,  not  from  a  quiescent  nature.  For  the  water  'tries  to 
descend,  as  much  as  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so ;  but  there 
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being  nothing  at  the  top  of  the  pot  to  take  its  place^  the  water 
at  the  bottom  is  drawn  back  and  forcibly  detained  by  the  water 
at  the  top.  For  if  in  wrestling  the  stronger  man  holds  down 
the  weaker^  so  that  he  cannot  moYe5  J^U  if  the  weaker  still 
resist  with  all  his  strength^  the  motion  of  resistance  is  not 
therefore  less^  because  it  does  not  prevail^  and  is  held  fast  by 
the  stronger  motion.  Now  this  which  I  say  of  false  rest^  as 
in  innumerable  things  it  is  useful  to  be  known,  so  it  sheds  no 
small  light  on  the  inquiry  of  the  nature  of  solid  and  liquid,  or 
consistency  and  fluidity.  For  solids  seem  to  be  stationary  and 
at  rest  in  their  positions,  but  liquids  to  move  about  and  be  in 
confusion;  for  you  cannot  raise  a  column  or  other  statue  of 
water  as  you  can  of  wood  or  stone.  Therefore  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  upper  parts  of  the  water  strive  (by  a  motion 
which  they  call  natural)  to  flow  downwards ;  but  that  with  the 
parts  of  wood  it  is  diflerent.  This  however  is  not  true ;  as 
there  is  the  same  motion  downwards  in  the  upper  parts  of 
wood  as  in  water ;  and  this  would  be  carried  into  action,  if  it 
were  not  held  and  drawn  back  by  a  more  powerful  motion. 
Now  this  is  certainly  the  desire  of  continuity,  or  the  avoidance 
of  separation,  which  belongs  to  water  as  well  as  to  wood,  but 
in  wood  is  stronger  than  the  motion  of  gravity,  in  water 
weaker.  For  that  even  liquids  participate  in  this  motion  is 
manifest  In  bubbles  we  see  the  water  throw  itself  into  thin 
films  of  a  hemispherical  form  to  avoid  separation.  In  droppings 
we  see  the  water,  to  continue  itself,  is  drawn  out  and  atte- 
nuated into  a  fine  thread,  as  long  as  there  is  any  water  to 
succeed ;  but  if  there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  continuation,  then 
the  water  forms  itself  into  round  drops,  whereof  the  diameter 
is  much  greater  than  the  previous  thread.  In  like  manner  we 
see  water  does  not  readily  submit  to  a  very  subtle  comminution 
of  its  parts,  sipce  it  will  not  of  its  own  natural  weight,  without 
concussion,  run  out  of  very  fine  holes  and  cracks.  Whence  it 
is  evident  that  in  liquids  there  is  an  appetite  of  continuity, 
though  a  weak  one ;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  solids  it  is 
strong,  and  overpowers  the  natural  motion  or  gravity.  For  if 
a  man  think  that  in  a  pillar  of  wood  or  stone  the  upper  parts 
do  not  desire  to  flow  downwards,  but  to  support  themselves 
exactly  in  the  same  state,  he  will  easily  correct  his  mistake 
by  obnerving  that  pillars  or  the  like,  if  their  height  be  not  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  their  base,  but  exceed  it,  cannot 
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standi  but  are  borne  down  by  their  weight;  so  that  very  high 
buildings  must  incline  to  a  pyramidal  form,  and  be  narrower 
towards  the  top.     But  what  that  nature  is  which  increases  or 
lessens  this  desire  of  continuity  will  not  easily  be  found  on 
inquiry.     It  will  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  parts  of  solids 
are  denser  and  more  compact;  the  parts  of  liquids  rarer  and 
looser;  or  that  liquids  have  a  spirit  which  is  a  prindple  of 
fluidity  that  is  wanting  in  solids,  and  the  like.     But  neither 
of  these  is  in  accordance  with  truth.     For  it  is  manifest  that 
snow  and  wax,  which  may  be  cut  and  moulded  and  take  im- 
pressions, are  far  rarer  than  quicksilyer  or  melted  lead,  as  is 
proved  in  the  proportion  of  their  gravities.     But  if  a  man  still 
insist  that  snow  or  wax,  though  rarer  (in  the  whole)  than 
quicksilver,  may  yet  have  closer  and  more  compact  parts ;  but 
tliat  because  their  bodies  are  spongy,  and  have  many  cavities, 
and  admit  the  air,  they  are  therefore  in  the  whole  lighter ;  as 
is  the  case  in  the  pumice-stone,  which  in  proportion  to  its  size 
may  perliaps  be  lighter  than  wood,  yet  if  both  be  reduced  to 
powder,  the  powder  of  pumice-stone  will  be  heavier  than  that 
of  wood,  because  it  has  now  lost  its  cavities ;  his  observations 
and  objections  are  good.     But  what  will  they  say  to  melted 
snow  and  wax,  where  the  cavities  are  already  filled  up?   or 
what  to  the  bodies  of  gums,  mastich,  and  the  like,  which  have 
not  these  manifest  cavities,  and  yet  are  lighter  than  many 
fluids?     Now  what  they  allege  of  the  spirit,  the  power  and 
force  whereof  make  things  flow,  is  certainly  at  first  sight 
probable,  and  familiar  to  common  notions ;  but  in  reality  it  is 
more  difficult  and  erroneous,  as  being  not  only  not  supported 
by  reason,  but  almost  opposed  to  it.     For  this  spirit  they  talk 
of  does  in  fact  (though  it  may  appear  strange)  produce  con- 
sistency, and  not  fluidity.     And  this  is  excellentiy  shown  in 
the  instance  of  snow,  which  though  a  body  compounded  of 
water  and  air,  and  though  air  and  water  separate  are  fluids, 
yet  acqmres  consistency  by  mixture.    But  if  a  man  object  that 
diis  may  perhaps  proceed  from  a  condensation  of  the  watery 
part  by  cold,  and  not  from  the  interposition  of  tiie  air,  he  may 
correct  his  opinion  by  observing  that  foam  also  is  a  body  like 
snow,  which  yet  is  no  way  condensed  by  cold.     But  if  he  still 
urge  that  in  foam  likewise  condensation  proceeds  not  from 
cold,  but  from  agitation  and  percussion,  let  him  look  at  the 
boys  who,  out  of  a  little  air  breathed  through  a  pipe  or  tube, 
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and  water  mixed  with  a  little  soap,  to  make  it  more  tenacions, 
raise  a  wonderful  tower-like  fabric  of  bubbles.  But  the  fact 
is  that  bodies^  at  the  touch  of  a  body  that  is  friendly  or  similar, 
resolve  and  open  themselves ;  but  at  the  touch  of  an  unfriendly 
body  they  shrink  up  and  gather  themselves  together.  And 
hence  the  apposition  of  an  alien  body  is  the  cause  of  con- 
sistency. Thus  we  see  that  when  oil  is  mixed  with  water,  the 
transparency  which  existed  before  both  in  the  oil  and  tlie  water 
is  to  a  certain  extent  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
paper  moistened  with  water  resolves  itself  and  loses  its  con- 
sistency (which  before  by  reason  of  the  air  in  its  pores  was 
strong);  but  moistened  with  oil  it  does  it  less^  because  oil 
agrees  less  with  paper.  The  same  likewise  we  see  in  sugar 
and  like  bodies,  which  relax  themselves  to  receive  water  or 
wine,  and  that  not  only  when  the  liquids  press  upon  them,  but 
they  likewise  suck  and  draw  up  the  liquids  themselves. 

VII. 

On  the  Consent  between  Sensible  and  Insensible  Bodies, 

The  passions  of  bodies  which  have  sense,  and  of  bodies  with- 
out sense,  have  a  great  correspondence,  except  that  a  sensible 
body  has  also  a  spirit  For  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  like  a  look- 
ing-glass, or  water,  and  receives  and  reflects  the  images  of 
light  and  visible  bodies  in  the  same  manner.  The  organ  of 
hearing  has  a  conformity  with  an  obstruction  in  a  cave^  from 
which  the  voice  and  sound  is  best  re-echoed.  The  attraction 
of  things  inanimate,  and  again  the  horrors  and  aversions  (I 
speak  of  such  as  are  proper  and  peculiar)  in  animals,  correspond 
to  the  sense  of  smell  and  pleasing  and  disagreeable  odours. 
In  the  taste  and  touch  we  find  every  kind  either  of  violence  on 
the  one  hand  or  of  gentle  and  friendly  insinuation  on  the  other 
which  can  happen  in  inanimate  bodies,  with  all  the  configurations 
of  these  same  passions,  expressed  and  interpreted.  For  in  dead 
bodies  compressions,  extensions,  corrosions,  separations,  and  the 
like  are  concealed  in  their  process,  and  only  perceived  in  their 
manifest  effects.  But  in  animals  they  are  performed  with  a 
sensation  of  pain,  according  to  the  different  kind  and  character 
of  the  violence,  the  spirit  pervading  everything.  And  from 
this  principle  is  derived  the  knowledge  whether  any  animal  may 
possibly  have  some  other  sense  besides  those  observed ;  and  how 
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many,  and  what  kind  of  senses  there  may  be  in  the  whole  race 
of  animals.  For  a  just  distinction  of  the  passions  of  matter 
will  giye  the  number  of  senses^  provided  only  that  the  requisite 
oigans  be  supplied^  and  the  spirit  be  added. 

On  Violent  Motion,  that  it  is  the  flight  and  dispersion  of  the  parts 
of  a  thing  from  pressure,  though  not  visible. 

Violent  motion  (as  they  call  it),  whereby  projectiles,  as  stones, 
arrows,  bullets,  and  the  like,  fly  through  the  air,  is  about  the 
conmionest  of  all  motions.  And  yet  in  the  observation  and 
inquisition  hereof  men  have  shown  a  strange  supineness  and 
negligence ;  nor  is  it  a  small  loss  that  is  entailed  by  miscarriage 
in  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  power  of  this  motion ; 
seeing  it  is  of  use  in  infinite  ways,  and  as  the  life  and  soul  of 
artillery,  engines,  and  the  whole  business  of  mechanics.  Now 
most  inquirers,  when  they  have  pronounced  this  motion  to  be 
violent,  and  distinguished  it  from  natural  motion,  think  they 
have  done.  And  it  is  indeed  the  peculiar  manner  and  discipline 
of  Aristotie  and  his  school,  to  teach  men  what  to  say,  not  what 
to  think;  and  how  to  discharge  themselves  by  affirming  or 
denying,  not  how  to  explain  and  satisfy  themselves  in  thought. 
Others  use  a  littie  more  diligence,  and  taking  up  the  position 
that  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  conclude  that  the 
stronger  impels,  and  the  weaker  gives  way ;  that  this  giving 
way  or  flight,  if  the  force  applied  be  small,  does  not  continue 
after  tiie  cessation  of  the  first  impulse,  as  in  protrusion ;  but 
tiiat  if  the  force  be  great,  it  continues  for  a  time  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  impelling  body,  till  it  is  gradually  diminished, 
as  in  throwing.  And  these  again,  after  another  inveterate 
habit  of  the  same  school,  catch  at  the  beginnings  of  things,  but 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  their  process  and  end;  as  if 
every  beginning  implied  the  rest;  and  hence,  in  a  kind  of  pre- 
mature impatience,  they  break  off*  the  inquiry.  For  upon  the 
point  that  bodies  yield  at  the  instant  of  the  stroke,  they  have 
something  to  say ;  but  why,  after  the  impelling  body  has  been 
removed,  and  the  necessity  for  the  disarrangement  of  the  bodies 
has  thereby  absolutely  ceased,  the  motion  should  still  continue, 
they  say  nothing,  nor  do  they  clearly  imderstand  themselves. 
Others,  more  diligent  and  perseverant  in  inquiry,  having  ob- 
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served  the  power  of  the  air  in  windS)  and  the  like)  which  ie  so 
great  that  it  can  even  blow  down  trees  and  towers,  imagined 
that  the  force  which  carries  and  accompanies  projectiles  after 
the  first  impulse  should  be  attributed  to  the  air  collecting  itself 
and  rushing  in  behind  the  body  moved,  by  which  force  the 
body  is  carried  forward  like  a  ship  in  the  water.  And  these 
certainly  keep  to  the  point,  and  carry  their  speculation  to  its 
issue;  yet  they  fail  of  the  truth.  Now  the  case  is  really  this. 
The  principal  motion  seems  to  be  in  the  parts  of  the  body  pro- 
jected, which  being  too  subtle  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  and 
men  not  being  attentive  enough  but  passing  the  matter  by 
with  a  light  observation,  is  not  observed.  But  to  an  accurate 
observer  it  is  manifest  that  hard  bodies  are  most  impatient  of 
pressure,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  very  acute  perception  thereof; 
so  that  when  forced  ever  so  little  out  of  their  natural  position, 
they  strive  with  great  velocity  to  free  themselves  and  return  to 
their  former  state.  And  to  do  this,  all  the  parts,  commencing 
with  the  part  struck,  thrust  and  press  one  anotiier  forward,  just 
like  an  external  force ;  which  produces  a  continuous  and  intense 
(though  invisible)  trepidation  and  commotion  of  the  parts. 
And  this  we  see  in  glass,  sugar,  and  brittie  things  of  the  like 
nature ;  which,  if  they  be  cut  or  divided  with  any  sharp  iron 
instrument,  directiy  and  almost  instantaneously  break  to  pieces 
in  other  places  untouched  by  the  stroke  of  the  instrument; 
which  plainly  proves  that  the  motion  of  pressure  is  communi- 
cated to  the  neighbouring  parts;  which  motion,  working  all 
round,  and  making  trial  everywhere,  causes  fracture  in  that 
part)  where  from  the  predisposition  of  the  body  the  union  was 
weakest;  and  yet  this  very  motion,  while  it  disturbs  and 
penetrates  every  part,  does  not  show  itself  to  the  eye  until 
there  is  an  open  fracture  or  solution  of  continuity.  Again, 
we  see  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  or  a  stick,  or  a  quill  (or  such 
like  bodies  as  are  flexible  and  yet  elastic)  be  bent,  and  held 
by  both  ends  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  immediately 
leaps  away.  Now  the  cause  of  this  motion  is  proved  manifestly 
not  to  lie  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  held  fast 
by  the  fingers ;  but  in  the  middle,  which  bears  the  violence ; 
to  relieve  which  this  motion  is  set  at  work.  But  in  this 
example  it  plainly  appears  that  the  cause  of  motion  they 
derive  from  the  impulse  of  the  air  is  excluded ;  for  there  is  no 
percusision  to  set  the  air  in  action.     And  this  is  also  shown  in 
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the  trivial  experiment  of  squeezing  a  fresh  and  slippery  plum- 
stone  between  the  fingers,  gradually  increasing  the  pressure, 
and  so  shooting  it  out.  For  in  this  example  likewise,  com- 
pression takes  the  place  of  percussion.  But  the  most  evident 
eiFect  of  this  motion  is  seen  in  the  perpetual  revolutions  or 
rotations  of  projectiles  in  their  flight;  for  they  go  forward, 
but  their  progress  is  in  spiral  lines, — that  is,  revolving  as 
they  go.  And  certunly  I  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  this 
spiral  motion,  so  rapid  as  it  is  and  yet  so  free  and  as 
it  were  familiar  to  things,  whether  it  did  not  depend  on 
eome  higher  principle.  But  I  think  the  cause  of  this  efl^ect 
is  the  same  that  I  am  now  speaking  of,  and  no'  other.  For 
pressure  of  a  body  at  once  excites  a  motion  in  the  parts  or 
particles  to  extricate  and  firee  themselves  in  any  way  they 
can.  And  hence  the  body  is  not  only  driven  in  a  straight  line, 
and  so  flies  forward;  but  it  tries  all  round,  and  therefore 
revolves ;  for  both  motions  help  to  set  it  free.  And  in  solid 
bodies  this  is  something  subtle  and' abstruse;  in  soft  bodies  it 
is  evident,  and  almost  palpable.  For  as  wax  or  lead,  and 
similar  soft  bodies,  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer,  give  way 
not  only  forwards,  but  on  all  sides ;  so  hard  or  resisting  bodies 
fly  both  in  a  right  line  and  round  about.  For  the  corporeal 
yielding  in  soft  bodies  and  the  local  yielding  in  hard  proceed 
on  the  same  principle ;  and  it  is  in  tiie  change  of  shape  of  a 
soft  body  that  we  can  best  perceive  what  the  passion  of  a  hard 
body  is  when  it  escapes  and  flies.  Meantime,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  deny  that,  besides  this  motion  (which  is  the 
principal  thing),  some  part  of  the  work  is  also  to  be  attributed 
to  the  conveyance  of  the  air,  by  which  the  principal  motion 
may  be  assisted,  impeded,  turned,  and  directed.  For  of  this 
too  the  power  is  not  inconsiderable.  And  this  explanation  of 
violent  and  mechanical  motion  (which  has  hitherto  escaped 
observation)  is  as  the  fountain  of  practical  operation. 

IX. 

On  the  cause  of  Motion  in  Fire-arms,  that  it  has  only  been 
inquired  in  part,  and  that  not  the  principal  one. 

The  cause  of  fire-arms,  and  the  explanation  of  so  powerful 
and  noble  a  motion  is  imperfect,  and  deficient  in  the  most 
important  part    For  they  say  that  gunpowder,  when  con- 
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verted  into  flame  and  rarefied^  dilates  itself^  and  fills  a  larger 
space;  and  hence  follows^ — as  otherwise  either  two  bodies 
would  be  in  one  place^  or  there  would  be  a  penetration  of 
dimensions^  or  the  form  of  the  element  would  be  destroyed^  or 
the  situation  of  the  parts  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
the  whole  (for  these  are  the  phrases  used), —  the  expulsion  or 
breaking  out  of  the  opposing  body.  And  there  is  something 
in  what  they  say.  For  this  appetite  and  passion  of  matter 
has  likewise  some  part  in  this  kind  of  motion.  Nevertheless 
they  are  wrong  in  too  hastily  referring  the  matter  to  this 
necessity  of  dilatation  of  the  body,  without  distinctly  con- 
sidering that  which  in  nature  precedes.  For  that  the  body 
of  the  powder  after  it  is  turned  into  flame  should  occupy  a 
larger  space,  is  indeed  necessary;  but  that  the  body  of  the 
powder  should  catch  flame,  and  that  too  with  such  rapidity, 
is  not  so,  but  depends  on  the  preceding  conflict  and  relation 
of  motions  with  one  another.  For  no  doubt  but  that  the 
solid  and  heavy  body,  which  is  driven  out  or  removed  by  a 
motion  of  this  kind,  resists  sedulously  before  it  gives  way ;  and 
if  it  be  stronger  it  gains  the  victory ;  that  b,  the  flame  does 
not  drive  out  the  bullet,  but  the  bullet  smothers  the  flame. 
Therefore  if  in  place  of  gunpowder  you  take  sulphur,  camphor, 
or  like  things,  which  themselves  soon  catch  fire,  and  if  (since 
compactness  of  bodies  is  an  impediment  to  kindling)  you  make 
them  up  into  grains  of  powder  mixed  with  some  portion  of  the 
ash  of  juniper,  or  some  other  very  combustible  wood,  yet  (if 
there  be  no  nitre)  that  rapid  and  powerful  motion  will  not 
follow,  but  the  motion  of  kindling  will  be  hindered  and  re- 
strained by  the  mass  of  tiie  resisting  body,  and  will  not  develop 
itself  or  take  effect.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  You 
will  find  that  the  motion  here  inquired  is  double  and  com- 
pound. For  besides  the  motion  of  kindling,  which  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  sulphur  of  the  powder,  there  is  another  stronger 
and  more  violent.  This  proceeds  from  the  crude  and  watery 
spirit,  produced  mostly  from  the  nitre,  and  in  some  degree 
from  the  charcoal  of  willow-wood,  which  is  not  only  expanded 
(as  vapours  usually  are  by  heat),  but  also  (which  is  the  chief 
point)  flies  and  bursts  away  from  the  heat  and  inflammation  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  and  violence,  and  thereby  likewise  makes 
a  passage  and  opening  for  the  inflammation.  We  see  some 
rudiments  of  this  motion  in  the  crackling  of  dry  leaves  of 
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laurel  or  ivy  when  they  are  put  on  the  fire ;  and  still  more 
in  salt,  which  more  resembles  the  nature  of  the  thing  here 
inquired*  Something  like  it  also  we  often  see  in  wet  tallow- 
candles  and  the  flatulent  flames  of  green  wood.  But  it  is 
especially  visible  in  quicksilver^  which  is  an  exceedingly  crude 
body,  and  like  mineral  water,  the  force  whereof  (if  it  be  vexed 
by  fire  and  prevented  from  escaping)  is  not  much  less  than 
that  of  gunpowder.  Therefore  men  should  be  admonished  and 
entreated  by  this  example,  not  to  seize  some  one  point  in  the 
inquisition  of  causes  and  thereupon  lightly  pronounce,  but  to 
look  about  them,  and  fix  their  considerations  stronger  and 
deeper. 


On  the  Dissimilarity  between  Celestial  and  Sublunary  Bodies  with 
regard  to  eternity  and  mutability  ;  that  it  is  not  verified. 

The  common  idea  that  the  universe  is  rightly  divided  and  dis- 
tinguished as  it  were  by  globes,  so  that  there  is  one  system  of 
celestial  and  another  of  sublunary  bodies,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  not  without  reason,  if  only  it  be  held  with  modera- 
tion. For  no  doubt  but  that  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
lunar  orb,  together  with  the  bodies  contained  therein,  differ 
much  and  greatly.  And  yet  this  is  not  more  certain  than  that 
the  bodies  of  both  globes  have  common  inclinations,  passions, 
and  motions.  We  should  therefore  follow  the  unity  of  nature, 
and  rather  distinguish  than  sever  such  things,  and  not  iHake  a 
breach  in  the  contemplation  of  them.  But  what  is  further 
held, — that  celestial  bodies  do  not  suffer  changes,  while  sub- 
lunary or,  as  they  call  them,  elementary  bodies  do;  that  the 
matter  of  the  latter  is  like  a  harlot,  always  seeking  after  new 
forms,  while  that  of  the  former  is  like  a  matron,  delighting  in 
a  wedlock  constant  and  undefiled, — seems  a  weak  and  popular 
opinion,  arising  out  of  superficial  appearances  and  supersti- 
tion. To  me  indeed  it  appears  to  be  untenable  and  without 
foundation  on  both  sides.  For  neither  is  heaven  indued  with 
that  etemiiy  which  they  suppose  nor  the  earth  with  that 
mutability.  For  with  regard  to  the  heaven,  we  may  not  con- 
clude that  there  are  no  changes  there,  because  there  are  none 
which  we  can  see ;  for  the  sight  is  defeated  both  by  subtiety 
of  the  body  and  distance  of  place.     For  there  are  manifestly 
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various  changes  of  ike  air^  as  in  heat,  cold,  odoors  and  sounds, 
which  are  not  subject  to  sight  And  I  suppose  that  if  the  eye 
were  placed  in  the  moon's  orb,  it  would  not  be  able  at  such  a 
distance  to  see  what  was  going  on  here,  and  all  the  motions 
and  changes  of  machines,  animals,  plants,  and  the  like  (which 
by  reason  of  the  distance  are  not  as  big  as  the  smallest  mite), 
on  the  surfiEice  of  the  earth.  But  that  in  bodies  of  so  great 
size  and  magnitude  as  by  the  bulk  of  their  dimensions  to  over- 
come such  a  distance  and  reach  the  eye,  changes  do  take  place 
within  the  heavenly  regions,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  some 
comets ;  I  mean  those  which  have  preserved  a  certun  and  con- 
stant configuration  with  the  fixed  stars ;  like  that  which  in  our 
day  appeared  in  Cassiopea.  But  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
when  we  have  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  got  through 
that  crust  and  composition  which  is  found  on  the  surfiu^e  and 
in  the  parts  next  it,  there  seems  a  perpetuity  there  also,  like 
that  supposed  to  exist  in  the  heavens.  For  doubtless  if  the 
earth  were  subject  to  changes  far  within,  the  consequence  of 
those  changes  would  even  in  this  region  which  we  inhabit  pro- 
duce greater  acddents  than  we  see  take  place.  Certainly  most 
of  the  earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  water  or  fire  do  not  rise 
from  any  great  depth,  but  close  at  hand ;  seeing  that  they  oc- 
cupy a  small  part  of  the  surface.  For  the  wider  the  district  and 
region  such  accidents  extend  over  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
deeper  must  we  suppose  their  roots  or  sources  to  descend  into 
its  bowels.  Therefore  the  greater  earthquakes  (greater  I  mean 
in  extent,  not  in  violence),  which  happen  seldom,  may  be  rightly 
compared  to  the  comets  of  which  I  spoke,  that  are  themselves 
likewise  uncommon ;  so  that  it  is  true,  as  I  said  at  first,  that 
between  the  heavens  and  the  earthy  as  regards  constancy  and 
change,  there  is  no  great  difference.  But  if  any  one  be  moved 
by  the  apparent  equability  and  certainty  of  motion  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  being  the  inseparable  companion  of  eter- 
nity ;  look  at  the  ocean,  which  in  its  ebb  and  flow  exhibits  a 
constancy  almost  as  regular.  Lastly,  if  a  man  still  urge,  that 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  thftt  on  the  surfiace  of  the  earth 
itself  and  the  parts  next  thereto  there  are  innumerable  changes ; 
in  the  heavens  not  so ; — I  would  answer,  first  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  are  equal  in  everything ;  and  yet,  secondly, 
that  if  we  take  the  regions  which  they  call  the  upper  and 
middle  region  of  the  air  for  the  surface  or  inner  coat  of 
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the  hcavensy  in  the  same  manner  as  we  take  this  region 
here  in  which  animals^  plants,  and  minerals  are  contained, 
for  the  surface  or  outer  coat  of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  there 
also  various  and  multiform  generations  and  changes.  There- 
fore almost  all  tumult,  conflict,  and  disorder  seem  to  have  place 
onlj  in  the  confines  of  heaven  and  earth.  As  it  is  in  civil 
affairs,  wherein  it  commonly  happens  that  the  border  country 
of  two  kingdoms  is  harassed  by  continual  incursions  and  vio- 
lence, while  the  interior  of  both  kingdoms  enjoys  peace, 
security,  and  profound  tranquillity.  Nor  will  any  one  object  to 
this  opinion,  if  he  consider  it  rightly,  on  the  ground  of  religion. 
For  it  was  only  heathen  arrogance  that  endowed  the  heaven 
with  this  prerogative  of  being  incorruptible ;  whereas  the  Holy 
Scriptures  assign  eternity  and  corruption  to  heaven  and  earth 
alike,  though  not  to  each  an  equal  glory  and  veneration.  For 
if  we  read,  "  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  faithful  and  eternal 
witnesses  in  the  heaven,"  we  read  likewise  that  "  generations 
pass  away,  but  the  earth  remaineth  for  ever."  But  that  both 
are  transitory  is  implied  in  one  oracle,  namely,  ^*  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass 
away."  And  these  things  I  have  spoken  not  out  of  zeal  to 
introduce  a  new  opinion,  but  because  I  foresee,  not  without 
experience,  but  instructed  by  example,  that  these  fabulous 
divorces  and  distinctions  of  things  and  regions,  beyond  what 
truth  admits  of,  will  be  a  great  obstacle  to  true  philosophy  and 
the  contemplation  of  nature. 
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The  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, 
attempted  by  the  ancients  and  afterwards  dropped,  taken  up 
again  by  the  modems  and  yet  by  variety  of  opinions  rather 
unsettled  than  discussed,  is  commonly  by  a  light  conjecture 
referred  to  the  moon,  by  reason  of  some  correspondence,  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  tides  and  that  of  the  moon.  But  yet 
if  we  look  more  closely  we  shall  find  some  vestiges  of  truth 
which  may  lead  to  greater  certidnty.  Therefore  that  there 
may  be  no  confusion,  we  must  first  distinguish  the  motions  of 
the  sea,  which,  though  some  have  very  inconsiderately  mul- 
tiplied them,  are  in  reality  only  five  in  number ;  whereof  one 
is  a  kind  of  anomalous  motion,  the  others  constant.  Let  the 
first  motion  be  set  down  as  that  wandering  and  various  motion 
of  the  currents  (as  they  call  them).  The  second  as  that  great 
motion  of  the  ocean  every  six  hours,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  approach  and  retire  from  the  shore  twice  a  day; 
not  exactly,  but  with  such  a  difference  as  makes  the  period  of 
revolution  a  month.  The  third  as  the  monthly  motion  itself, 
being  no  otiier  than  the  restoration  of  the  daily  motion  (before 
mentioned)  to  the  same  times.  The  fourth  as  the  half-monthly 
motion,  whereby  the  tides  are  increased  more  at  the  new  and 
full  moons,  than  at  the  quarters.  The  fifth  as  the  half-yearly 
motion,  whereby  the  tides  receive  a  great  and  remarkable 
increase  at  the  equinoxes.  Now  it  is  of  the  second,  or  great 
diurnal  motion  of  the  ocean  I  intend  principally  to  discourse  at 
present ;  only  touching  on  the  others  in  passing,  and  as  far  as 
they  tend  to  explain  this  motion.  First  therefore  with  respect 
to  tiie  motion  of  the  currents,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
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accordingly  as  the  waters  are  either  confined  by  struts,  or 
released  by  open  spaces ;  either  run  and  as  it  were  pour  down 
declivities,  or  encounter  and  run  up  acclivities;  either  glide 
smoothly  over  a  level,  or  are  disturbed  by  the  furrows  and 
inequalities  of  the  bottom ;  either  fall  in  with  other  currents 
with  which  they  mingle  and  are  carried  along,  or  are  agitated 
by  the  winds,  especially  the  anniversary  or  periodical,  which 
return  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  there  is  doubt,  I  say, 
that  from  these  and  similar  causes  waters  vary  their  forces  and 
eddies  as  well  in  the  direction  and  course  as  in  the  velocity  or 
measure  of  the  motion,  and  that  thence  these  currents  are 
formed.  In  seas  therefore  the  depth  of  the  channel,  the  inter- 
vention of  submarine  rocks,  chasms,  the  windings  of  shores, 
promontories,  gulfs,  straits,  scattered  islands,  and  the  like, 
produce  many  effects,  and  drive  the  courses  and  streams  of  the 
waters  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  to  east  and  west,  as  weU  as 
to  north  and  south,  according  to  the  positions  and  relative  con- 
figurations of  these  obstructions,  open  spaces  and  declivities. 
Let  therefore  this  particular  and  as  it  were  fortuitous  motion 
of  the  waters  be  set  aside,  that  it  may  not  confuse  us  in  the 
inquiry  which  we  are  pursuing.  For  it  is  not  fair  to  deny 
the  truth  of  what  I  shall  presently  propound  with  regard  to 
the  natural  and  universal  motions  of  the  ocean,  on  the  ground 
that  this  motion  of  the  currents  is  at  variance  with  my  positions. 
For  currents  are  mere  compressions  of  water,  or  liberations 
firom  compression;  and  are  (as  I  have  sud)  particular  and 
respective  to  ike  positions  of  water  and  land,  or  even  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wind.  And  this  should  be  the  more  remem- 
bered and  observed,  because  this  general  motion  of  the  ocean, 
whereof  I  am  now  treating,  is  so  mild  and  gentie,  that  it  is 
entirely  subdued  and  overpowered  by  the  force  of  the  currents^ 
and  yields  to  the  impulse  and  direction  of  their  violence.  Now 
that  this  is  so,  is  principally  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  simple 
motion  of  the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  sea  is  not  felt  in  the  middle 
of  ihe  sea,  especially  in  vast  and  extensive  seas,  but  only  near 
the  shores.  Therefore  no  wonder  if  (being  inferior  in  strength) 
it  is  hidden  and  as  it  were  destroyed  by  the  currents ;  except 
that  this  very  motion,  when  it  is  with  the  stream  of  the 
currents,  somewhat  assists  and  increases  their  force;  whereas 
when  it  is  against  the  currents  it  slightiy  checks  it  Dis- 
missing then  the  motion  of  the  currents,  I  go  on  to  the  four 
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constant  motions^  the  six-hourly,  the  monthly,  the  half-monthly, 
and  the  half-yearly;  whereof  the  first  alone  seems  to  move 
and  stir  the  flow  of  the  sea,  the  second  only  to  determine 
and  restore  that  motion,  and  the  two  last  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it  For  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  which  floods 
the  shores  to  a  certain  distance  and  then  retires  agton,  varies 
both  at  difierent  hours  and  in  the  force  and  quantity  of  water, 
whereby  the  other  three  motions  become  visible.  This  motion 
therefore  of  ebb  and  flow  must  (as  we  propose)  be  distinctly 
and  properly  considered.  And  first  it  must  absolutely  be 
granted,  that  this  motion  concerning  which  we  are  inquiring 
be  one  of  these  two, — either  a  motion  of  rising  and  falling  of 
the  waters,  or  a  motion  of  progression.  Now  by  motion  of 
rising  and  falling  I  mean  such  motion  as  is  found  in  boiling 
water,  which  rises  up  in  the  boiler  and  then  sinks  again;  whereas 
by  progressive  motion  I  mean  such  as  is  found  in  water  carried 
in  a  basin,  which  runs  from  one  side  up  against  the  other* 
But  that  this  motion  is  not  of  the  first  kind  appears  principally 
from  this,  that  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world  tides  vary  in 
point  of  time ;  so  that  in  some  places  there  is  a  flow  and  in- 
crease, when  elsewhere  there  is  an  ebb  and  decrease.  Now,  if 
waters  did  not  move  firom  place  to  place  but  boiled  up  from  the 
bottom,  they  ought  to  rise  and  fall  everywhere  at  once.  For  we 
see  that  those  two  other  motions,  the  half-monthly  and  the  half- 
yearly,  act  and  operate  over  the  whole  world  at  the  same  time. 
For  the  flow  of  the  tide  is  increased  everywhere  at  the  equinox, 
not  in  some  places  at  the  equinox  and  in  others  at  the  tropics ; 
and  so  it  is  with  the  half-monthly  motion.  For  the  tide  is 
highest  at  the  new  moon  everywhere,  and  at  the  quarter 
nowhere.  In  these  two  motions  therefore  the  waters  really 
seem  plainly  to  rise  and  fall,  and  to  have,  as  it  were,  their 
apogees  and  perigees  like  the  celestial  bodies.  Now,  in  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  it  is  quite  the 
contrary;  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  motion  in  progression. 
Besides,  if  the  flow  of  the  tide  be  set  down  as  a  rising,  we 
must  observe  somewhat  more  carefully  how  this  rising  is  caused. 
For  the  swelling  must  be  caused  either  by  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  water,  or  by  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  the  water 
in  the  same  quantity,  or  by  a  simple  lifting  up  in  the  same 
quantity  and  the  same  body.  But  this  third  cause  is  to  be 
absolutely  rejected.   For  if  the  water  be  lifted  up  as  it  is,  there 
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must  of  necessity  be  a  vacuum  between  the  ground  and  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  since  there  is  no  body  to  take  its  place. 
And  if  there  is  a  fresh  body  of  water,  it  must  emanate  and 
spring  from  the  earth.  But  if  it  be  only  an  extension,  that 
will  be  caused  either  by  a  solution  into  a  rarer  body,  or  by  a 
desire  of  approaching  some  other  body,  which,  as  it  were, 
summons  out  and  attracts  the  water  and  raises  it  up.  And 
certainly  this,  whether  it  be  ebullition  or  rarefaction,  or  agree* 
ment  of  the  waters  with  some  one  of  the  higher  bodies,  does 
not  appear  incredible,  if  it  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  a 
tolerable  length  of  time  likewise  be  allowed  for  the  swelling 
or  increase  of  the  water  to  collect  and  rise.  Therefore  the 
excess  of  water  observable  between  the  ordinary  tide  and  the 
half-monthly  which  is  fuller,  or  even  the  half-yearly  which  is 
fullest  of  all,  —  seeing  that  it  is  not  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  flow  and  ebb,  and  has  likewise  a  long 
enough  interval  to  make  this  increase  gradually, — is  nothing 
contrary  to  reason.  But  that  so  great  a  mass  of  water  should 
burst  forth,  as  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  ebb 
and  flow ;  and  that  this  should  be  done  so  qmckly,  namely, 
twice  a  day ;  as  if  the  earth,  according  to  that  foolish  conceit  of 
ApoUonius,  were  taking  respiration,  and  breathing  out  water 
every  six  hours  and  then  taking  it  in  again ;  is  a  very  great 
difficulty.  And  let  no  one  be  influenced  by  the  trifling  experi- 
ment, that  some  wells  in  some  places  are  said  to  have  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  whence  one  might 
suspect  that  the  waters  inclosed  in  the  cavities  of  the  euth 
boil  up  in  a  like  manner ;  in  which  case  the  swelling  could  not 
be  well  referred  to  the  progressive  motion  of  the  waters.  For 
the  answer  is  easy,  that  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  may  dose 
up  and  fill  many  hollows  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  turn 
the  subterraneous  waters,  and  beat  back  the  inclosed  air; 
which  in  a  continued  succession  may  raise  up  the  waters  of 
such  wells  by  simple  protrusion.  Therefore  this  does  not 
happen  in  all  wells,  nor  indeed  in  many ;  which  should  be  the 
case  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  universal  mass  of  waters  to 
rise  and  fall  by  turns,  and  to  correspond  with  the  tide  of  the 
sea.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  extraordinary  as  almost  to 
be  regarded  as  a  miracle;  because  (no  doubt)  such  openings 
and  passages  extending  from  wells  to  the  sea  are  very  seldom 
found  without  some  stoppage  or  impediment.     And  it  is  not 
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out  of  the  way  to  mention  what  some  mj,  that  in  deep  mines 
near  the  sea  the  air  becomes  so  thick  on  the  flow  of  the  tide  as 
^  to  threaten  suffocation ;  from  which  it  would  appear  not  that 

'  the  waters  boil  up  (there  being  none  seen),  but  that  the  air  is 

driven  bade.     But  indeed  there  is  another  experiment  which  is 
''  not  to  be  despised,  but  is  of  great  weight,  and  by  all  means 

deserves  an  answer ;  namely,  that  it  has  been  found  by  careful 
observation  (not  accidentally  noticed,  but  purposely  inquired 
^  and  discovered)  that  the  tide  ebbs  on  the  opposite  coasts  of 

^  Europe  and  Florida  at  the  same  time,  and  that  it  does  not  leave 

'  the  coast  of  Europe  when  it  moves  to  that  of  Florida,  like 

!!  water  stirred  in  a  basin  (which  I  spoke  of  before),  but  that  it 

^  plainly  rises  and  falls  on  both  coasts  at  the  same  time.     But 

'  the  solution  of  this  objection  will  clearly  appear  in  the  observa- 

^  tions  I  shall  make  presently  on  the  course  and  progression  of 

the  ocean.     Now  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  the  waters 
[  which  set  out  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  being  obstructed  by  the 

;  opposition  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  are  driven  through  the 

Atlantic  from  south  to  north ;  so  no  wonder  that  they  approach 
equally  at  the  same  time  to  both  shores,  as  waters  use  to  do 
which  are  driven  by  the  sea  into  the  mouths  and  channels  of 
rivers,  wherein  it  is  most  evident  that  the  motion  of  the 
sea  is  progressive  with  respect  to  the  river,  and  yet  overflows 
the  opposite  shores  both  at  the  same  time.  This  however  I 
candidly  admit,  as  my  manner  is,  and  I  would  have  men  attend 
and  remember  it ;  if  on  experience  it  be  found  that  it  is  high 
water  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  China  at  the  same  time  as  on 
the  above-mentioned  coasts  of  Europe  and  Florida,  my  opinion 
that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  a  progressive  motion  must 
be  given  up.  For  if  it  be  high  water  at  the  same  time  on  the 
opposite  shores  both  of  the  Southern  ocean  and  the  Atlantic, 
there  are  no  other  shores  left  in  the  world  where  there  can  be 
at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  ebb.  But  on  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  experience  (to  which  I  have  submitted  the  cause)  in 
this  matter,  I  feel  tolerably  secure.  For  I  am  plainly  of  opi- 
nion that,  if  we  knew  how  the  case  stands  all  over  the  world, 
we  should  find  that  the  arrangement  is  &ir  enough,  and  that 
there  is  at  any  given  hour  an  ebb  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
equal  to  the  flow  in  others.  Wherefore,  from  what  has  been 
said,  let  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  be  set  down  as  a  pro- 
gressive motion. 
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Next  comes  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause,  and  by  what  cox^ 
respondence  of  things  this  motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  arises 
and  exhibits  itself?  For  all  the  greater  motions  (if  they  be 
likewise  regular  and  constant)  are  not  solitary  or  (to  use  an 
astronomical  term)  ferine^  but  have  in  the  nature  of  things 
some  with  which  they  correspond.  And  therefore  these  mo- 
tions—  both  the  half-monthly  motion  of  increase  and  the 
monthly  motion  of  restoration — appear  to  correspond  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon;  the  half-yearly^  or  equinoctial  motion, 
with  that  of  the  sun;  and  likewise  the  risings  and  fallings  of 
the  waters  with  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Yet  it  will  not  immediately  follow  (and  we  would 
haye  men  observe  this)  that  things  which  correspond  in  the 
course  and  periods  of  time,  or  even  in  the  manner  of  carriage, 
are  in  their  nature  subordinate,  and  the  cause  one  of  the 
other.  For  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  motions 
of  the  n)oon  or  sun  are  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior 
motions  which  are  analogous  to  them,  or  that  the  sun  and  moon 
(as  is  commonly  said)  have  dominion  over  those  motions  of  the 
sea  (though  such  thoughts  easily  find  entrance  into  men's 
minds  by  reason  of  their  veneration  for  the  heavenly  bodies) ; 
indeed  in  that  very  half-monthly  motion  (if  rightly  observed)  it 
would  be  a  very  strange  and  novel  kind  of  obedience,  for  the 
tides  at  the  new  and  full  moon  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way, 
while  the  moon  is  affected  in  opposite  ways ;  and  many  other 
things  might  be  adduced  which  would  destroy  these  fancies  about 
dominations,  and  lead  us  rather  to  conclude  that  these  cor- 
respondences arise  out  of  the  universal  passions  of  matter,  and 
the  primary  combinations  of  things,  not  as  if  one  were  governed 
by  the  other,  but  that  both  emanate  from  the  same  origins  and 
fellow  causes.  Nevertheless  (however  it  be)  what  I  have  said 
remains  true,  that  nature  delights  in  correspondences,  and  scarce 
admits  anything  unique  or  solitary.  We  must  see  therefore 
with  respect  to  the  six  hours'  motion  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  with  what  other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  corre- 
spond. And  first,  we  must  inquire  respecting  the  moon,  how 
this  motion  sorts  and  combines  with  the  moon.  Now  we  do 
not  find  that  there  is  any  resemblance,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  monthly  restoration ;  for  the  six-hourly  course  (whereof  I 

*  SemimensiruvM  in  the  original  ought  apparently  to  he  temecCrw.  — J.  Sv 
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am  now  inquiring)  has  no  agreement  with  the  monthly;  nor 
again  is  the  flow  of  the  sea  found  to  follow  any  of  the  con- 

L  ditions  of  the  moon.     For  whether  the  moon  be  in  her  increase 

or  wane,  whether  under  the  earth  or  above  it,  whether  elevated 
high  or  low  above  the  horizon,  or  whether  situated  in  the 
meridian  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  instances  has  the  ebb 

.  and  flow  of  the  sea  any  correspondence* 

.  Therefore  dismissing  the  moon  let  us  inquire  of  other  cor- 

respondences. Now  of  all  celestial  motions  the  diurnal  is  plainly 
the  shortest,  and  accomplished  in  the  least  time  (namely,  in  the 

,  space  of  twenty-four  hours).     It  is  natural  therefore  to  refer 

'  this  motion  whereof  we  are  inquiring  (which  is  still  shorter 

than  the  diurnal  motion  by  three  fourths)  to  that  motion  among 
the  celestial  bodies  which  is  shortest ;  but  this  does  not  press 
the  matter.  What  weighs  more  with  me,  is  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed  as  to  correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  diurnal 
motion;  so  that  although  the  motion  of  the  waters  is  almost 
infinitely  slower  than  the  diurnal  motion,  it  is  yet  commen- 
surable with  it.  For  six  hours  is  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 
motion,  and  six  hours  is  (as  I  have  said)  the  time  of  this  motion 
of  the  sea,  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the  measure  of  the 
moon's  motion.  Of  this  therefore  I  am  fully  persuaded,  and  take 
it  almost  for  an  oracle,  that  this  motion  is  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  diurnal  motion.  Taking  therefore  this  as  a  foundation,  I 
shall  proceed  to  inquire  of  the  rest;  and  I  judge  that  the  whole 
matter  may  be  resolved  by  three  inquiries.  First,  does  this 
diurnal  motion  confine  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  heaven,  or 
does  it  descend  and  reach  lower  bodies  ?  Secondly,  do  the  seas 
move  regularly  from  east  to  west  as  the  heavens  do  ?  Thirdly, 
whence  and  in  what  manner  proceeds  the  reciprocation  of  the 
tides  every  six  hours,  coinciding  with  a  fourth  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  though  with  a  difference  coinciding  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  inquiry,  I  judge 
that  the  motion  of  rotation  or  conversion  from  east  to  west 
is  not  properly  a  celestial  but  quite  a  co^mical  motion ;  a  motion 
primarily  belonging  to  the  great  fluids,  and  found  from  the 
summits  of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  water;  the  inclination 
being  always  the  same,  though  the  degrees  of  velocity  vary 
greatly ;  varying,  however,  in  a  regular  order,  so  that  the  swift- 
ness of  the  motion  diminishes  the  nearer  the  bodies  approach  the 
earth.    Now  in  the  first  place  that  this  motion  is  not  termi* 
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nated  with  the  heaven,  may  be  probably  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  it  prevails  in  full  vigour  through  euch  an  immense  depth 
of  heaven  as  that  which  lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the 
moon  (a  space  much  larger  than  that  between  the  moon  and  the 
earth),  decreasing  regularly  all  the  way ;  whence  it  is  not  likely 
that  nature  should  throw  off  suddenly  and  at  once  a  corre- 
spondence of  this  kind,  which  has  been  continued  with  a  gradual 
abatement  for  such  an  immense  distance.  That  this  is  the  case 
in  celestial  bodies  is  proved  by  two  inconveniences  which  would 
otherwise  follow.  For  as  it  is  manifest  to  the  sense  that  the 
planets  perform  a  diurnal  motion,  we  must  necessarily,  unless 
this  motion  be  set  down  as  natural  and  proper  to  all  planets, 
take  refuge  either  in  the  violence  of  the  primum  mobile^  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  nature,  or  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
—  a  supposition  arbitrary  enough,  as  far  as  physical  reasons 
are  concerned.  In  the  heavens  therefore  the  thing  is  so. 
And  leaving  the  heavens,  this  motion  is  furtiier  seen  most 
plainly  in  the  lower  comets,  which,  though  they  are  lower  than 
the  moon,  yet  evidently  revolve  from  east  to  west.  For  though 
they  have  their  own  solitary  and  irregular  motions,  yet  in  the 
peifonnance  thereof  they  still  participate  in  the  motion  of  the 
ether,  and  move  in  the  same  direction.  They  do  not  commonly 
keep  within  the  tropics,  and  have  no  regular  spirals,  but  run 
out  sometimes  towards  the  poles ;  but  nevertheless  they  revolve 
in  order  from  east  to  west.  And  this  motion  of  theirs,  though 
greatiy  diminished  (since  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earth 
tiie  smaller  are  the  circles  in  which  they  revolve,  and  the  slower 
is  the  motion),  still  remains  vigorous,  so  that  it  can  overcome 
great  distances  in  a  short  time.  For  these  comets  move  round 
the  whole  circumference  both  of  the  earth  and  the  lower  ur 
in  the  space  of  about  four  and  twenty  hours,  with  one  or  two 
hours  over.  But  when  descending  gradually  we  come  to 
those  regions  on  which  the  earth  acts  not  only  by  a  comrouni* 
cation  of  its  nature  and  virtue  (which  checks  and  quiets  the 
circular  motion),  but  likewise  by  a  material  infusion  of  the 
particles  of  its  substance  in  thick  vapours  and  exhalations,  this 
motion  is  immensely  deadened  and  almost  collapses ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  thereby  completely  exhausted  and  stopped,  but  re- 
mans in  a  languid  and  as  it  were  latent  state.  For  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  in  sailing  within  the  tropes,  where  from 
the  openness  of  the  sea  the  motion  of  the  air  is  best  perceived. 
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and  where  the  air  itself  (like  the  heaven)  revolTes  in  larger 
circles  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity^  there  is  found  a 
constant  and  perpetual  breeze  blowing  from  east  to  west;  so 
that  they  who  want  a  west  wind  often  seek  for  it  and  find  it 
without  the  tropics.^  It  iqppears  therefore  that  this  motion  is 
not  extinguished  even  in  the  lowest  air;  only  it  now  becomes 
sluggish  and  feeble ;  so  that  it  is  scarce  felt  without  the  tropics. 
And  yet  even  outside  the  tropics  here  in  Europe,  when  the 
sky  is  calm  and  dear,  there  is  observed  at  sea  a  certain  breeze 
following  the  sun,  which  is  of  the  same  kind.  And  we  may 
also  suspect  that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  where 
the  east  wind  is  keen  and  drying,  whereas  on  the  oUier  hand 
the  west  is  genial  and  moist,  does  not  only  depend  on  this — 
that  with  us  the  former  blows  from  the  land,  the  latter  firom 
the  sea;  but  likewise  on  this,  that  the  east  wind,  being  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  proper  motion  of  the  air,  stimulates  and 
irritates  that  motion,  and  thereby  dissipates  and  rarefies  the 
air.  The  west  wind,  on  the  other  hand^  blowing  contrary  to 
the  motion  of  the  air,  turns  the  air  back  upon  itself,  and  thereby 
thickens  it.  Neither  is  that  common  observation  to  be  de- 
spised, that  the  higher  clouds  generally  move  from  east  to 
west  when  contrary  winds  are  at  the  same  time  blowing  on  the 
earth*  And  if  this  is  not  always  the  case,  the  reason  is  that 
there  are  sometimes  contrary  winds  blowing,  some  above  and 
others  below ;  and  those  that  blow  above  (if  they  be  opposite) 
disturb  the  proper  motion  of  the  air.  And  therefore  that  this 
motion  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  heaven  is  suffi- 
oientiy  dear. 

Next  in  order  is  die  second  inquiry;  namely,  whether  the 
waters  move  regularly  and  naturally  from  east  to  west?  meanr 
ing  by  waters  those  collections  or  masses  of  water,  which  form 
portions  of  nature  large  enough  to  have  a  correspondence 
with  Uie  fabric  and  structure  of  the  universe.  And  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  same  motion  bdongs  to  tiiis  mass 
of  waters  and  exists  in  it,  but  that  it  is  slower  than  in  the 
air,  though  by  reason  of  the  grossness  of  the  body  it  is  more 
visible  and  apparent  Out  of  many  experiments  therefore 
which  might  be  biought  to  prove  this,  I  shall  for  the  present 

>  Acosta,  Hist,  des  lodes,  lU.  4. 
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content  myself  with  three,  but  those  ample  and  eminent, 
which  demonstrate  that  this  is  the  fact.  The  first  is  that 
there  is  found  a  manifest  motion  and  flow  of  waters  firom  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  swifter  and  stronger 
towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  there  is  an  outlet  to 
the  west;  and  also  a  great  motion  in  the  opposite  part  of 
the  world  from  the  German  Ocean  into  the  British  ChanneL 
And  these  courses  of  water  manifestly  revolve  from  east  to 
west.  Wherein  it  is  to  be  especially  observed,  that  in  these 
two  places  only  the  seas  are  open  and  can  perform  a  complete 
circle ;  whereas  on  the  contrary  in  the  middle  regions  of  the 
world  they  are  cut  off  by  the  two  obstacles  of  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  driven  (as  into  the  mouths  of  rivers)  into  the  two 
channels  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Ocean,  which  stretch 
from  north  to  south,  and  therefore  do  not  interfere  with  the 
order  of  motion  from  east  to  west.  The  true  motion  therefore 
of  the  waters  is  most  properly  taken  from  these  extremities  of 
the  world  which  I  have  mentioned,  where  they  are  not  ob- 
structed, but  pass  through.  This  is  the  first  experiment.  The 
second  is  as  follows :  — 

Supposing  that  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Gribraltar  comes  in  at  a  certain  hour,  it  is  plain  that  it  must 
come  in  later  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  than  at  the  Straits ;  later  at 
Cape  Finisterre  than  at  Cape  St.  Vincent;  later  at  He  de  B4 
than  at  Cape  Finisterre;  later  at  Noirmoutier  (insulam  Hechas) 
than  at  He  de  116 ;  later  at  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel 
than  at  Noirmoutier ;  later  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  than  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Channel.  And  so  far  it  is  regular ;  but  at 
Gravelines  the  order  is  completely  changed  (and  that  with  a 
great  leap),  the  tide  coming  in  at  the  same  time  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  And  this  second  expe- 
riment I  refer  to  the  first.  For  I  conceive  (as  I  before  said) 
that  in  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans  the  proper  course  of 
the  water  from  east  to  west  is  open  and  perfect;  whereas  in 
the  channels  of  the  Atlantic  and  South  Sea  it  is  straitened, 
thwarted,  and  repelled  by  the  opposition  of  land,  which  on 
both  sides  stretches  along  from  north  to  south,  and  gives  no  free 
outlet  to  the  waters,  except  towards  the  extremities.  But  this 
compulsion  of  the  waters  from  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  north,  and 
that  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  south,  differ  immensely  in 
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extent  by  reason  of  the  different  force  and  quantity  of  the 
waters.  And  hence  all  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  the 
British  Channel  yields  to  the  force  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  while 
only  the  upper  part^  namely  that  which  lies  towards  Denmark 
and  Norway,  yields  to  that  of  the  North  Sea.  Now  this  must 
be  so.  For  the  two  great  islands  of  the  Old  and  New  World 
are  by  shape  and  position  broad  at  the  north  and  pointed  at 
the  south;  so  that  the  seas  towards  the  south  occupy  a  large 
space,  but  the  seas  towards  the  north  (at-  the  back  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America)  a  small  one*  Therefore  this  great  mass 
of  waters,  which  comes  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  is  driven 
back  into  the  Atlantic,  is  able  to  force  and  push  on  the  course 
of  the  waters  by  a  continued  succession  towards  the  British 
Channel,  which  is  a  succession  towards  the  north.  But  that 
far  smaller  portion  of  waters  which  comes  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  has  likewise  almost  a  free  outlet  in  its  own  course 
towards  the  west  at  the  back  of  America,  cannot  drive  the 
course  of  the  waters  towards  the  south  except  at  the  point 
I  have  mentioned,  about  the  British  ChanneL  Now  it  needs 
must  be  that  between  these  opposite  motions  there  is  some 
point  where  they  meet  in  conflict,  and  where  the  order  of  the 
coming  in  of  the  tide  is  at  once  changed ;  as  we  said  happened 
about  Gravelines,  which  is  the  point  where  the  currents  of  the 
Indian  and  Northern  Sea  meet  And  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
eddy  from  the  contrary  tides  about  Holland  has  been  observed 
by  many,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of  the  order  of  the  hours 
of  high  water  (which  I  have  mentioned),  but  likewise  from  par^ 
ticular  and  visible  experiment  But  if  this  be  so,  it  returns 
to  this ;  that  it  must  needs  be  that  the  further  the  parts  and 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  stretch  southward  and  approach  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  earlier  does  the  flow  of  the  tide  become  in 
point  of  precedence,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  from  the  proper 
motion  of  the  Indian  Sea;  but  the  frirther  they  reach  to  the 
borth  (up  to  the  common  point,  where  they  are  repelled  by  the 
contrary  stream  of  the  Northern  Sea),  the  later  in  subsequence. 
But  that  this  is  so,  that  experiment  of  the  progression  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Channel  pliunly  shows. 
Wherefore  I  judge  likewise  that  it  is  high  water  earlier  about 
the  coast  of  Africa  than  about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and 
reversbg  the  order,  that  it  is  earlier  about  Norway  than  about 
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Sweden;  but  iim  I  have  not  ascertained  hj  experknait  or 
history.     The  third  experiment  is  as  follows :  — 

Seas  shut  in  on  one  side,  which  are  called  ba785  if  they  tend 
in  their  direction  from  east  to  west^  which  is  in  correspondence 
with  the  proper  motion  of  the  waters,  have  vigorous  and  strong 
tides;  but  if  they  tend  in  a  contrary  direction,  weak  and  im- 
perceptible  ones.  For  the  Red  Sea  has  a  very  strong  tide;  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  runs  more  directly  to  the  west,  a  still 
stronger.  But  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  the  largest  bay  in 
the  world,  with  its  paits  the  Gulfs  of  Lyons  and  G^noa,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  likewise  the  Baltic, 
which  all  turn  to  the  east,  have  hardly  any,  or  weak  ones. 
But  tills  difference  is  best  displayed  in  the  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  as  long  as  they  point  to  the  east  or  bend  to 
the  nortii  (like  those  I  mentioned  before)  are  quiet  and  without 
much  tide.  But  when  they  turn  to  the  west,  like  the  Adriatic, 
they  acquire  a  notable  flow.  To  which  add,  that  in  the  Me- 
diterranean what  littie  ebb  there  is  begins  firom  the  ocean, 
whereas  the  flow  begins  from  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the 
water  rather  follows  its  course  from  die  east  than  the  pouring 
back  of  the  ocean.  These  three  experiments  then  are  all  I 
shall  at  present  use  with  reference  to  the  second  inquiry.  ' 

Yet  I  may  add  a  kind  of  proof  agreeable  to  the  things  al- 
ready spoken,  but  of  an  abstruser  nature ;  namely,  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  motion  from  east  to  west  (which  I  have  attri- 
buted to  the  waters),  drawn  not  only  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  heavens  (whereof  I  have  already  spoken)  where  this  mo- 
tion is  in  special  power  and  vigour,  but  likewise  from  the  earth, 
where  it  seems  forthwith  to  cease ;  so  that  this  tendency  or  mo- 
tion is  truly  cosmical,  and  penetrates  everything  from  the  heights 
of  heaven  to  the  depths  of  the  eardu  For  I  understand  this 
rotation  from  east  to  west  to  take  place  (as  it  is  really  found  to 
do)  about  the  north  and  south  poles.  Now  the  diligence  of 
Gilbert  has  discovered  for  us  most  truly  that  all  earth  and 
every  nature  (which  we  call  terrestrial)  tiiat  is  not  supple  but 
rigid,  and  as  he  himself  calls  it  robust,  has  a  direction  or  ver-  | 

ticity,  latent  indeed  and  yet  revealing  itself  in  many  exquinte  ' 

experiments,  towards  north  and  south.  Which  observation  I 
nevertheless  limit  and  correct,  by  confining  the  assertion  to 
the  exterior  concretions  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not 
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exiendiDg  it  to  the  interior  (for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was 
a  notion  baatily  taken  up  from  a  very  light  fancy ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  things  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  can  be  like  any 
substance  exposed  to  the  eye  of  man ;  for  with  us  all  things 
are  relaxed,  wrought  upon,  and  sofbened  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  correspond  with  things 
situated  in  a  place  where  such  a  power  does  not  penetrate) ;  but 
j  the  point  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  is  that  the  upper 

incrustations  or  concretions  of  the  earth  appear  to  correspond 
with  the  rotations  of  the  heaven,  air,  and  water,  as  far  as  con- 
sistent and  determinate  bodies  can  correspond  with  liquids  and 
fluids;  that  is,  not  that  they  revolve  upon  poles,  but  that 
they  direct  and  turn  themselves  towards  poles.  For  as  every 
revolving  orb  which  turns  on  fixed  poles  and  has  no  central  mo- 
tion partakes  in  a  way  of  both  a  movable  and  a  fixed  nature, 
so  when  by  the  solid  or  self-determining  nature  of  the  body 
the  power  of  revolving  is  bound  up,  the  power  and  desire 
of  self-direction  still  remains  and  is  increased  and  united ;  so 
that  the  direction  and  verticity  towards  the  poles  in  ri^d  bo- 
dies is  the  same  thing  as  revolving  upon  the  poles  in  fluid. 

There  remains  the  third  inquiry ;  whence  and  in  what  manner 
is  that  six-hourly  reciprocation  of  the  tides  produced,  which 
coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion,  with  the  above- 
mentioned  difference?  To  understand  this,  suppose  the  whole 
world  to  be  covered  with  water,  fw  at  the  deluge.  I  conceive 
that  the  waters,  being  now  in  a  perfect  orb,  and  no  way  ob- 
structed, would  continually  move  every  day  a  certain  distance 
from  east  to  west  (not  a  great  one  indeed,  by  reason  of  the 
wearing  out  and  weakening  of  this  motion  in  the  confines  of 
the  earth),  since  they  would  be  nowhere  obstructed  or  checked 
by  the  opposition  of  land.  Suppose,  again,  the  earth  to  be  a 
single  island,  stretching  out  lengthways  from  north  to  south,  that 
being  the  shape  and  position  which  most  checks  and  obstructs 
the  motion  from  east  to  west ;  I  conceive  that  the  waters  would 
hold  on  in  their  stnught  and  natural  course  for  a  time,  but  that 
afterwards,  being  driven  back  by  that  island,  they  would  return 
in  equal  intervals ;  so  that  there  woidd  only  be  one  flow  and 
one  ebb  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  about  twelve  hours  would 
be  given  to  each  of  them.    And  now  suppose  (what  is  indeed 
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the  fact)  the  earth  to  be  divided  into  two  islands^  namely, 
the  Old  and  New  World  (for  the  southern  continent  from  its 
position  does  not  make  much  difference,  as  neither  do  Green- 
land or  Nova  Zembla),  and, these  two  islands  to  extend  al- 
most through  three  zones,  between  which  the  two  oceans,  the 
Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  but  have  no  passage  through  ex- 
cept towards  the  poles ;  I  conceive  it  must  needs  follow  that 
these  two  obstacles  will  infuse  and  communicate  the  nature  of 
a  twofold  reciprocation  to  the  whole  body  of  the  water,  and 
thence  comes  that  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion ;  for  that  the 
waters  being  checked  on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea  must  come  twice  a  day,  every  six  hours,  there  being  a 
double  advance  and  likewise  a  double  repercussion.  And  if 
these  two  islands  were  extended  in  the  waters  like  cylinders  or 
columns,  with  equal  dimensions  and  straight  Acres,  this  motion, 
which  now  seems  confused  and  obscured  by  reason  of  the  va- 
riety of  position  in  sea  and  land,  would  be  easily  demonstrated, 
and  would  suggest  itself  to  anybody.  Neither  likewise  is  it 
difficult  to  form  some  conjecture  of  the  degree  of  velocity  that 
may  be  reasonably  assigned  to  this  motion  of  the  waters,  and 
of  the  distance  it  performs  in  one  day.  For  if  (to  estimate 
this)  you  take  some  of  those  shores  which  are  least  mountainous 
or  depressed,  and  are  contiguous  to  an  open  sea,  and  if  you 
take  a  measure  of  the  distance  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  and  if  you  multiply  this  distance  by  four  on  account  of 
the  four  tides  a  day,  and  agun  double  the  product  on  account 
of  the  tides  at  the  opposite  shores  of  the  same  sea,  and  add 
something  more  on  account  of  the  height  of  coasts,  which  are 
always  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  this  cal- 
culation will  give  the  distance  which  a  globe  of  water,  if  it 
were  free  from  all  obstruction  and  always  moved  in  a  circular 
progression  round  the  earth,  woidd  travel ;  and  certainly  it  is 
not  a  great  one.  Now  with  respect  to  that  difference  which 
coincides  with  the  moon's  motion,  and  makes  the  period  a 
month ;  I  conceive  it  to  be  due  to  this :  that  the  time  of  six 
hours  is  not  the  exact  measure  of  reciprocation,  as  neither 
is  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  restored  exactly  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  that  of  the  moon  least  of  alL  There- 
fore the  measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  not  a  quarter 
of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  is  the  motion  of 
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^  twentj-four  hours^  but  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  motion  of 

'^  the  moon. 

t  Injunctions. 

^  Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  about  the  coast  of 

^  Africa  precedes  that  about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.     Inquire 

^  whether  the  time  of  high  water  about  Norway  precedes  that  of 

'[  high  water  about  Sweden;  and  in  like  manner  whether  the 

^  latter  precedes  that  about  Ghravelines. 

^  Inquire  whether  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of 

^  Brazil  precedes  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coasts  of  New 

;'  Spain  and  Florida. 

li^  Inquire  whetiier  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of 

'  China  is  not  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  as  the  time  of 

*•  high  water  on  tiie  coast  of  Peru ;  and  also  as  the  time  of  low 

*  water  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Florida. 

i  Inquire  how  the  time  of  high  water  on  tiie  coast  of  Peru 

differs  from  that  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  New  Spun,  and 
particularly  of  the  differences  in  the  hours  of  high  water  on 
the  two  shores  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien ;  and  again  how  the 
time  of  high  water  on  the  coast  of  Peru  corresponds  to  the 
time  of  high  water  on  tiie  coast  of  China. 

Inquire  of  the  heights  of  the  tides  on  different  coasts,  as 
well  as  of  their  times  and  hours.  For  though  high  tides  are 
mostly  caused  by  depressions  of  coasts,  yet  they  have  some 
relation  likewise  to  the  true  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it 
is  with  them  or  i^ainst  them. 

Inquire  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (which  is  a  large  land-locked 
collection  of  waters,  with  no  outiet  to  the  ocean)  to  see  if  it 
has  any  .ebb  and  flow,  or  of  what  nature  it  is;  for  my  own 
conjecture  is,  that  tiie  waters  of  tiie  Caspian  may  have  one 
tide  a  day,  but  not  two;  and  such  that  there  shall  be  low 
water  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  that  sea,  when  there  is  high 
water  on  the  western. 

Inquire  whether  the  higher  flood  tides  at  the  new  and  Aill 
moon,  and  likewise  at  tiie  equinoxes,  take  place  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time ;  and  when  I  say  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  mean  the  same  hour  (for  tiie  hours  vary,  as 
I  have  said,  according  to  the  progression  of  the  waters  along 
tiie  shore),  but  the  same  day. 
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Limitatians* 

The  inquiry  is  not  carried  out  to  a  full  explanation  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  monthly  motion  of  the  sea  with  the 
motion  of  the  moon ;  as  to  whether  it  be  the  effect  of  subor* 
dination,  or  of  a  common  cause. 

ContiecHans. 

The  present  inquiry  is  connected  with  the  inquiry  whether 
the  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion.  For  if  the  tide  be,  as  it  were, 
the  extreme  diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  at  least  that  it 
moves  much  slower  than  the  waters  themselves. 
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PEINCIPLES    AND   ORIGINS 

AOOORIOHa  TO  THB  FABLES  OF 

CUPID  AND  CCELUM: 

BTC. 


Thb  stories  told  by  the  ancients  concerning  Cupid,  or  Love^ 
cannot  all  apply  to  the  same  person;  and  indeed  they  them- 
selves make  mention  of  two  Cupids,  very  widely  differing  from 
one  another;  one  being  said  to  be  the  oldest,  the  other  the 
youngest  of  the  gods.  It  is  of  the  elder  that  I  am  now  going 
to  speak*  They  say  then  that  this  Love  was  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  gods,  and  therefore  of  all  things  else,  except  Chaos, 
which  they  hold  to  be  coeyal  with  him.  He  is  without  any 
parent  of  his  own;  but  himself  united  with  Chaos  begat  the 
gods  and  all  things.  By  some  however  it  is  reported  that  he 
came  of  an  egg  that  was  laid'by  Noz.  Various  attributes  are 
assigned  to  him:  as  that  he  is  always  an  infant,  blind,  naked, 
winged,  and  an  archer.  But  his  principal  and  peculiar  power 
is  exercised  in  uniting  bodies ;  the  keys  likewise  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  sea  were  entrusted  to  him.  Another  younger 
Cupid,  the  son  of  Venus,  is  also  spoken  of,  to  whom  the  attri- 
butes of  the  elder  are  transferred,  and  many  added  of  his  own. 
This  fable,  with  ilie  following  one  respecting  Coelum,  seems 
to  set  forth  in  the  small  compass  of  a  parable  a  doctrine 
concerning  the  principles  of  things  and  the  origins  of  the 
world,' not  differing  in  much  from  the  philosophy  which  Demo- 
critus  held,  excepting  that  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
severe,  sober,  and  pure.  For  the  speculations  of  that  philo- 
sopher, acute  and  diligent  as  he  was,  could  not  rest  nor 
keep  witiiin  bounds,  nor  put  a  sufficient  check  .and  control 
over  themselves.  And  even  the  opinions  which  are  veiled  in 
the  parable,  though  somewhat  more  correct,  are  yet  no  better 
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than  Bucli  as  proceed  from  the  intellect  left  to  itself  and  not 
restmg  constantly  on  experience  and  advancing  step  hj  step ; 
a  fault  to  which  I  suppose  the  primitive  ages  were  likewise 
subject  It  must  be  understood  however  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  things  here  brought  forward  are  drawn  and  concluded 
from  the  authority  of  human  reason  alone,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  sense,  whose  expiring  and  failing  oracles  are 
deservedly  rejected  since  a  better  and  more  certain  light  has 
been  shed  upon  us  from  divine  revelation.  This  Chaos  then, 
which  was  contemporary  with  Cupid,  signified  the  rude  mass 
or  congregation  of  matter.  But  matter  itself,  and  the  force 
and  nature  thereof,  the  principles  of  things  in  short,  were 
shadowed  in  Cupid  himself.  He  is  introduced  without  a 
parent,  that  is  to  say,  without  a  cause ;  for  the  cause  is  as  the 
parent  of  the  effect;  and  it  is  a  familiar  and  almost  oontinual 
figure  of  speech  to  denote  cause  and  effect  as  parent  and  child. 
Now  of  this  primary  matter  and  the  proper  virtue  and  action 
thereof  there  can  be  no  cause  in  nature  (for  we  always  except 
God),  for  nothing  was  before  it  Therefore  there  was  no 
efficient  cause  of  it,  nor  anything  more  original  in  nature ;  con- 
sequently neither  genus  nor  form.  Wherefore  whatsoever 
this  matter  and  its  power  and  operation  be,  it  is  a  thing  posi- 
tive and  inexplicable,  and  must  be  taken  absolutely  as  it  is 
found,  and  not  to  be  judged  by  any  previous  conception*  For 
if  the  manner  could  be  known,  yet  it  cannot  be  known  by 
cause,  seeing  that  next  to  Gx>d  it  is  the  cause  of  causes,  itself 
only  without  a  cause.  For  there  is  a  true  and  certain  limit  of 
causes  in  nature ;  and  it  is  as  unskiliiil  and  superficial  a  part 
to  require  or  imagine  a  cause  when  we  come  to  the  ultimate 
force  and  positive  law  of  nature,  as  not  to  look  for  a  cause  in 
things  subordinate.  And  hence  Cupid  is  represented  by  the 
ancient  sages  in  the  parable  as  without  a  parent,  that  is  to  say, 
without  a  cause,— an  observation  of  no  small  significance ;  nay, 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  the  greatest  thing  of  all.  For 
nothing  has  corrupted  philosophy  so  much  as  this  seeking  after 
the  parents  of  Cupid ;  that  is,  that  philosophers  have  not  taken 
the  principles  of  things  as  they  are  found  in  nature,  and  ac- 
cepted them  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on  the  faith  of  ex- 
perience ;  but  they  have  rather  deduced  them  from  the  laws  of 
disputation,  tiie  petty  conclusions  of  logic  and  mathematics, 
common  motions,  and  such  wanderings  of  the  mind  beyond  the 
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limits  of  nature.  Therefore  a  philosopher  should  be  continually 
reminding  himself  that  Cupid  has  no  parents,  lest  his  under- 
standing turn  aside  to  unrealities;  because  the  human  mind 
runs  off  in  these  uniyersal  conceptions,  abuses  both  itself  and 
the  nature  of  things,  and  struggling  towards  that  which  is  far 
off,  falls  back  on  that  which  is  dose  at  hand.  For  since  the 
mind,  by  reason  of  its  narrowness,  is  commonly  most  moved  by 
things  of  familiar  occurrence  and  which  may  enter  and  strike 
it  directly  and  at  once,  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  those  things  which  are  most  universal  in  experience, 
and  yet  cannot  be  content  to  rest  in  them,  that  then,  as  if 
striving  after  things  still  more  original,  it  turns  to  those  by 
which  itself  has  been  most  affected  or  ensnared,  and  fancies 
these  to  be  more  causative  and  demonstrative  than  those  uni- 
versals  themselves. 

It  has  been  said  then  that  the  primitive  essence,  force  and 
desire  of  things  has  no  cause.  How  it  proceeded,  having 
no  cause,  is  now  to  be  considered.  Now  the  manner  is  itself 
also  very  obscure :  and  of  this  we  are  warned  by  the  parable, 
where  Cupid  is  elegantly  feigned  to  come  of  an  egg  which  was 
laid  by  Nox.  Certtunly  the  divine  philosopher  declares  that 
^  God  hath  made  everytiiing  beautiful  in  its  season,  also  he  hath 
^ven  the  world  to  their  disputes ;  yet  so  that  man  cannot  find 
out  tiie  work  that  God  worketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end." ' 
For  the  summary  law  of  being  and  nature,  which  penetrates 
and  runs  through  tiie  vicissitudes  of  things  (the  same  which  is 
described  in  tiie  phrase,  ^*  the  work  which  God  worketh  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  "),  tiiat  is,  the  force  implanted  by  God 
in  tiiese  first  particles,  from  the  multiplication  whereof  all  the 
variety  of  things  proceeds  and  is  made  up,  is  a  thing  which  the 
thoughts  of  man  may  offer  at  but  can  hardly  take  in.  Now 
that  point  concerning  the  egg  of  Nox  bears  a  most  apt  refer- 
ence to  the  demonstrations  by  which  this  Cupid  is  brought  to 
light.  For  things  concluded  by  affirmatives  may  be  considered 
as  tiie  offspring  of  light ;  whereas  those  concluded  by  negatives 
and  exclusions  are  extorted  and  educed  as  it  were  out  of  dark- 
ness and  night.  Now  this  Cupid  is  truly  an  egg  hatched  by 
Nox ;  for  all  the  knowledge  of  him  which  is  to  be  had  proceeds 
by  exclusions  and  negatives :  and  proof  made  by  exclusion  is  a 
kind  of  ignorance,  and  as  it  were  night,  with  regard  to  the  thing 

*  Eccle8.ilt  11. 
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included.  Whence  Democritus  excellently  affirmed  that  atoind 
or  seeds,  and  the  virtue  thereof,  were  unlike  anything  that 
could  fall  under  the  senses ;  but  distinguished  them  as  being  of 
a  perfectly  dark  and  hidden  nature;  saying  of  themselves, 
^^  that  they  resembled  neither  fire  nor  anything  else  that  could 
be  felt  or  touched  f  ^  and  of  their  virtue,  ^'that  in  the  gene- 
ration of  things  the  first  beginnings  must  needs  have  a  dark 
and  hidden  nature,  lest  something  should  rise  up  to  redst  and 
oppose  them."^  Atoms  therefore  are  neither  like  sparks  of 
fire,  nor  drops  of  water,  nor  bubbles  of  air,  nor  grains  of  dust, 
nor  particles  of  spirit  or  ether.  Neither  is  their  power  and 
form  heavy  or  light,  hot  or  cold,  dense  or  rare,  hard  or  soft, 
such  as  those  qualities  appear  in  greater  bodies;  since  these 
and  others  of  the  kind  are  results  of  composition  and  com- 
bination. And  in  like  manner  the  natural  motion  of  the  atom 
is  not  that  motion  of  descent  which  is  called  natural,  nor  the 
one  contrary  to  it  (that  of  percussion),  nor  the  motion  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction,  nor  the  motion  of  impulse  and  connec* 
tion,  nor  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  nor  any 
of  the  other  motions  of  large  bodies  simply.  Notwithstanding 
m  the  body  of  the  atom  are  the  elements  of  all  bodies,  and  in 
the  motion  and  virtue  of  the  atom  are  the  beginnings  of  all 
motions  and  virtues.  But  yet  on  this  point,  namely,  the  mo- 
tion of  tiie  atom  compared  with  the  motion  of  larger  bodies, 
the  philosophy  of  the  parable  seems  to  difier  firom  that  of 
Dsmocritus.  For  Democritus  is  found  to  be  not  only  at 
variance  with  the  parable,  but  inconsistent  and  almost  in  con- 
tradiction with  himself  in  that  which  he  says  further  on  this 
point.  For  he  should  have  attributed  to  the  atom  a  hete- 
rogeneous motion,  as  well  as  a  heterogeneous  body  and  a 
heterogeneous  virtue;  whereas,  out  of  the  motions  of  .the 
larger  bodies,  he  has  selected  two  motions ;  namely,  the  de- 
scent of  heavy  things  and  the  ascent  of  light  (which  latter  he 
explained  as  the  effect  of  force  or  percussion  of  the  heavier 
driving  the  less  heavy  upwarda),  and  ascribed  them  as  primitive 

»  Lucret  L  688.  :— 

NeqiM  sunt  Ignl  simulata,  ncque  ulU 
Pneterea  rei  que  corpora  mlttere  possit 
Sensibus,  et  nostrps  ac^ectu  tangere  tactus. 
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E  motions  to  the  atom.     The  parable  on  the  contrary  preserves 

I  the  heterogeneity  and  exclusion  throughout^  both  in  substance 

r  and  motion.     But  it  further  intimates^  that  there  is  some  end 

i*  and  limit  to  these  exclusions ;  for  Nox  does  not  sit  for  ever. 

K  And  certainly  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone,  that  when  his 

t  nature  is  inquired  of  by  the  sense^  exclusions  shall  not  end  in 

k  affirmations.     But  here  the  case  is  different ;  and  the  result  is, 

I  that  after  due  exclusions  and  negations  something  is  affirmed 

i  and  determined,  and  an  egg  laid,  as  it  were,  after  a  proper 

I  course  of  incubation ;  and  not  only  that  Nox  lays  her  egg,  but 

t  that  from  this  egg  is  hatched  the  person  of  Cupid :  that  is  to 

I  say,  not  only  is  some  notion  of  the  thing  educed  and  extracted 

I  out  of  ignorance,  but  a  distinct  and  definite  notion.  With  regard 

r  then  to  the  kind  of  demonstrations  which  are  possible  concem- 

f  ing  primary  matter,  tiiis  i^  what  I  conceive  to  be  most  in  ao- 

t  cordance  with  tiie  meaning  of  the  parable.     Let  us  now  pro- 

}  ceed  to  Cupid  himself,  that  is,  primary  matter,  together  witii 

^  its  properties,  which  are  surrounded  by  so  dark  a  night;  and 

f  see  what  light  the  parable  throws  upon  this.     Now  I  am  Well 

[  aware  that  opinions  of  this  kind  sound  harsh  and  almost  incre- 

dible to  the  senses  and  thoughts  of  men.  As  we  see  it  has  been 
tried  and  proved  in  this  very  philosophy  of  Democritus  respec1>- 
ing  atoms,  which,  because  it  penetrated  somewhat  more  sharply 
and  deeply  into  nature  and  was  further  removed  from  common 
ideas,  was  treated  as  childish  by  the  vulgar ;  and  was  moreover 
by  the  disputes  of  other  philosophies  more  adapted  to  their 
capacity  blown  about  and  almost  extinguished.  And  yet  this 
man  was  much  admired  in  his  day  ^  and  was  called  Pentatiilus 
from  the  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  by  consent  of  all  was 
esteemed  the  greatest  physical  philosopher,  so  that  he  obtained 
also  the  surname  of  Magus.  Nor  could  either  the  batties  and 
contests  of  Aristotie  (who  after  the  Ottoman  fashion  felt  inse- 
cure about  his  own  kingdom  of  philosophy  till  he  had  slain 
his  brethren ;  and  who  was  likewise  anxious,  as  appears  from 
his  own  words,  that  posterity  should  doubt  about  nothing),  or 
tiie  majesty  and  solemnity  of  Plato,  so  far  previul — ^the  one  by 
violence,  the  other  by  reverence  —  as  to  obliterate  entirely  this 
philosophy  of  Democritus.  But  while  that  of  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle was  noised  and  celebrated  in  the  schools  amid  the  din  and 

>  Diog.  Laert  ix.  ^7. 
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pomp  of  professors^  ihis  of  Democritus  was  held  in  great  honour 
with  the  wiser  sort,  and  those  who  embraced  more  closely  the 
more  silent  and  arduous  kinds  of  speculation.  Certainly  in 
the  times  of  Roman  learning  that  of  Democritus  was  not  only 
extant  but  well  accepted ;  for  Cicero  mentions  him  everywhere 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  the  well-known  lines  of  the 
poet,  who  appears  to  have  spoken  (as  poets  commonly  do)  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  his  own  time,  were  written  not  long 
after ;  wherein  he  is  quoted  as  an  instance  to  prove  that  great 
men  may  be  born  in  heavy  climates.'  Therefore  it  was  not 
Aristotle  or  Plato,  but  Genseric  and  Attila  and  the  barbarians, 
who  destroyed  this  philosophy.  For  at  that  time,  when  ail 
human  learning  had  suffered  shipwreck,  these  planks  of  Aristo- 
telian and  Platonic  philosophy,  as  being  of  a  lighter  and  more 
inflated  substance,  were  preserved  and  came  down  to  us,  while 
the  more  solid  parts  sank  and  almost  passed  into  oblivion.  But 
to  me  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  seems  worthy  to  be  rescued 
from  neglect;  especially  as  in  most  things  it  agrees  with  the 
authority  of  the  earliest  ages.  First  therefore  Cupid  is  de* 
scribed  as  a  person ;  and  to  him  are  attributed  infancy,  wings, 
arrows,  and  other  things  of  which  I  will  afterwards  speak  sepa- 
rately. But  in  the  mean  time  I  make  this  assumption ;  that  the 
ancients  set  down  the  first  matter  (such  as  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  things)  as  having  form  and  qualities,  not  as  abstract,  po- 
tential, and  unshapen.  And  certainly  that  despoiled  and  passive 
matter  seems  altogether  a  fiction  of  the  human  mind,  arising 
from  this,  that  to  the  human  mind  those  things  most  seem  to 
exist,  which  itself  imbibes  most  readily,  and  by  which  it  is  most 
affected.  It  follows  therefore  that  forms  (as  they  call  them) 
seem  to  exist  more  than  either  matter  or  action ;  because  the 
former  is  hidden,  the  latter  variable ;  the  former  does  not  strike 
BO  strongly,  the  latter  does  not  rest  so  constantly.  These 
images  on  the  other  hand  are  thought  to  be  both  manifest 
and  constant ;  so  that  the  first  and  common  matter  seems  to  be 
as  an  accessory  and  support;  and  action,  of  whatever  kind, 
to  be  merely  an  emanation  from  the  form;  and  altogether 
ihe  first  place  is  assigned  to  forms.     And  hence  appears  to 

>JaT.S,48.:— 

CuJns  pnidentla  monttrat, 
Magnos  posse  Tiros,  et  magna  exempla  datiiro8» 
Ver?ecum  in  patria  crassoquc  sub  aere  naacl. 
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B  have  come  tlie  reign  of  forms  and  ideas  in  essences;  with  the 

2  addition  (that  is  to  say)  of  a  kind  of  fantastical  matter.     All 

which  was  increased^  moreover^  hj  superstition  (intemperance 
j  following  error) ;   and  abstract  ideas  and  their  dignities  were 

^  also  introdaced,  with  so  much  confidence  and  majesty,  that  the 

^  dreamers  almost  overpowered  the  wakers.     These  things  how- 

ever have  now  for  the  most  part  vanished;  though  an  indi* 
^  vidual  in  our  age  has  tried,  with  more  boldness  (as  it  appears 

to  me)  than  success,  to  prop  them  up  in  their  decline  and 
resuscitate  iheuL  But  how  contrary  to  reason  it  is  to  lay. 
down  abstract  matter  as  a  principle  is  easily  seen,  if  prejudices 
be  not  in  the  way.  For  the  actual  existence  of  separate  forms 
has  been  asserted  by  some,  of  separate  matter  by  no  one ;  not 
even  by  those  who  have  taken  it  for  a  principle ;  and  to  con- 
stitute entities  from  things  imaginary  seems  hard  and  perverse, 
L  and  not  consonant  with  the  inquiry  concerning  principles. 

For  the  inquiry  is  not  how  we  may  most  conveniently  embrace 
and  distinguish  die  nature  of  entities  in  our  thoughts,  but  what 
are  really  the  first  and  most  simple  entities  from  which  the 
rest  are  derived.  Now,  the  first  entity  must  exist  no  less 
really  than  the  things  derived  from  it;  and  in  a  certain  way 
more.  For  it  is  self-subsisting,  and  other  things  subsist  by  it. 
But  the  things  which  are  said  about  this  abstract  matter 
are  not  much  better  than  if  a  man  were  .to  ^issert  that  the 
world  and  all  things  are  made  of  categories  and  such  like 
logical  notions,  as  principles.  For  it  makes  litde  difference 
whether  you  say  that  the  world  is  made  of  matter,  form,  and 
privation,  or  of  substance  and  contrary  qualities.  But  almost 
all  the  ancients,  as  Empedodes,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus,  and  Democritus,  though  in  other  respects  they 
differed  about  the  first  matter,  agreed  in  this,  that  they  set 
down  matter  as  active,  as  having  some  form,  as  dispensing  that 
form,  and  as  having  the  principle  of  motion  in  itself.  Nor 
can  any  one  think  otherwise,  unless  he  plainly  deserts  expe- 
rience. Therefore  all  these  submitted  their  minds  to  the  nature 
of  things.  Whereas  Plato  made  over  the  world  to  thoughts; 
and  Aristotie  made  over  thoughts  to  words;  men's  studies 
even  then  tending  to  dispute  and  discourse,  and  forsaking  the 
stricter  inquiry  of  truth.  Hence  such  opinions  are  rather  to 
be  condemned  in  the  whole,  than  confuted  separately  in  the 
parts;   for  they  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  wish  to  talk 
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mucby  and  know  little.  And  this  abstract  matter  is  the  matter 
of  disputation^  not  of  the  universe.  But  one  who  philosophises 
rightly  and  in  order^  should  dissect  nature  and  not  abstract 
her  (but  they  who  will  not  dissect  are  obliged  to  abstract); 
and  must  by  all  means  consider  the  first  matter  as  united  to 
the  first  form,  and  likewise  to  the  first  principle  of  motion, 
as  it  is  found.  For  the  abstraction  of  motion  also  has  begotten 
an  infinite  number  of  fancies  about  souls,  lives,  and  the  like ;  as 
if  these  were  not  satisfied  by  matter  and  form,  but  depended 
on  principles  of  their  own.  But  these  three  are  by  no  means 
to  be  separated,  only  distinguished ;  and  matter  (whatever  it 
is)  must  be  held  to  be  so  adorned,  furnished,  and  formed, 
that  all  virtue,  essence,  action,  and  natural  motion,  may  be  the 
consequence  and  emanation  thereof.  Nor  need  we  fear  that 
the  result  will  be  general  torpor,  or  that  the  variety  of  things 
which  we  see  cannot  be  explained ;  as  I  will  show  hereafter. 
Now  that  the  first  matter  has  some  form  is  demonstrated  in 
the  fable  by  making  Cupid  a  person :  yet  so  that  matter  as 
a  whole,  or  the  mass  of  matter,  was  once  without  form;  for 
Chaos  is  without  form ;  Cupid  is  a  person.  And  this  agrees 
well  with  Holy  Writ;  for  it  is  not  written  that  Grod  in  the 
be^nning  created  matter,  but  that  he  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth. 

There  is  subjoined  likewise  some  description  of  the  state  of 
things  as  it  was  before  the  work  of  the  six  days,  wherein  dis- 
tinct mention  is  made  of  earth  and  water,  which  are  the  names 
of  forms ;  but*  yet  in  the  whole  the  mass  was  still  unformed. 
But  though  Cupid  is  represented  in  the  allegory  as  a  person,  he 
is  yet  naked.  Therefore,  next  to  those  who  make  matter  abs- 
tract^ they  are  most  in  error  (though  on  the  contrary  side) 
who  make  it  clothed.  I  have  slightly  touched  on  this  in 
what  has  been  already  said  of  the  demonstrations  applicable  to 
the  first  matter,  and  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  matter 
itael£  But  this  part  on  which  I  am  now  entering  is  the  proper 
place  for  treating  of  them.  We  must  see  therefore  among 
those  who  have  grounded  the  principles  of  things  in  formed 
matter,  who  they  are  who  have  attributed  a  native  and  naked 
form  to  matter,  and  who  one  apparelled  and  dothed.  Now,  in 
all  there  are  four  different  opinions  on  this.  The  first  is  that 
of  those  who  assert  that  there  is  some  one  prindple  of  things, 
but  make  the  diversity  of  beings  to  conust  in  the  inconstant 
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and  dispensable  nature  of  that  same  principle.  The  second  is 
that  of  those  who  make  the  principle  of  things  one  in  substance, 
and  that  fixed  and  invariable ;  but  deduce  the  diversity  of  beings 
from  the  difierent  magnitudes^  configurations,  and  positions  of 
that  same  principle.  The  third  is  that  of  those  who  set  up 
many  principles  of  things,  and  lay  the  diversity  of  beings  to 
the  tempering  and  mixing  of  them.  The  fourth  is  that  of  those 
who  constitute  infinite,  or  at  least  numerous,  principles,  but 
make  them  specific  and  formed ;  and  these  have  no  need  of  any 
device  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  things;  for  they 
diversify  nature  at  the  very  outset.  Of  these  sects  the  second 
alone  appears  to  me  to  represent  Cupid  as  he  is — native  and 
naked.  For  the  first  inUx>duces  him  as  separated  by  a  veil, 
the  third  as  wearing  a  tunic,  and  the  fourth  as  cloaked  and 
almost  masked.  But  on  each  of  these  I  will  speak  a  few  words, 
for  the  better  explanation  of  the  allegory.  First  therefore  among 
those  who  have  asserted  one  principle  of  things,  I  have  found 
no  one  who  would  affirm  that  principle  to  be  the  earth.  For 
the  quiet,  sluggish,  and  inactive  nature  of  the  earth  which  sub* 
mits  patiently  to  the  heaven,  fire,  and  other  things,  prevented 
such  an  assertion  from  entering  into  any  one's  mind  Never- 
theless the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  made  Earth  to  come  next 
to  Chaos,  and  to  be  first  the  parent,  then  the  bride  of  Codum, 
from  which  marriage  all  things  were  bom.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  therefore  understood  that  the  ancients  ever  constituted 
the  earth  the  principle  of  essence;  but  only  the  principle,  or 
rather  origin,  of  configuration  or  system.  I  refer  this  point 
therefore  to  the  following  allegory  respecting  Coelum,  when  I 
shall  inquire  about  origins ;  which  inquiry  is  posterior  to  that 
of  principles. 

Thales  asserted  Water  to  be  the  principle  of  things.^  For  he 
saw  that  matter  was  principally  dispensed  in  moisture,  and 
moisture  in  water;  and  it  seemed  proper  to  make  that  the 
principle  of  things,  in  which  the  virtues  and  powers  of  beings, 
and  especially  the  elements  of  their  generations  and  restorations, 
were  chiefly  found.  He  saw  that  the  breeding  of  animals  is  ia 
moisture ;  that  the  seeds  and  kernels  of  plants  (as  long  as  they 
are  productive  and  fresh),  are  likewise  soft  and  tender;  that 
metals  also  melt  and  become  fluid,  and  are  as  it  were  concrete 
juices  of  the  earth,  or  rather  a  kind  of  mineral  waters ;  that  the 
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eartih  iteelf  Is  fertQised  and  revived  by  eliowers  or  irrigation, 
and  that  earth  and  mud  seem  nothing  else  than  the  lees  and  sedi- 
ment of  water;  that  air  most  plainly  is  but  the  exhalation  and 
expansion  of  water ;  nay^  that  even  fire  itself  cannot  be  lighted, 
nor  kept  in  and  fed,  except  with  moisture  and  by  means  of 
moisture.  He  saw  too,  that  the  fisttness  which  belongs  to 
moisture,  and  which  is  the  support  and  life  of  flame  and  fire, 
seems  a  kind  of  ripeness  and  concoction  of  the  water.  *  Again, 
that  the  body  and  bulk  of  water  is  distributed  throughout  the 
universe,  as  the  common  support  of  everything ;  that  the  earth 
is  encircled  by  the  ocean ;  that  there  is  a  vast  supply  of  fresh 
water  within  the  earth,  whence  come  springs  and  rivers,  which 
like  the  veins  of  a  body,  carry  off  water  over  the  surface  and 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  That  there  are  also  immense 
masses  and  collections  of  vapours  and  waters  in  the  upper 
regions; — another  universe  of  waters,  as  it  were,  for  the  repair 
and  refreshment  of  those  below,  and  indeed  of  the  ocean  itselfl 
He  also  supposed  that  even  the  celestial  fires  fed  on  these  vapours 
and  waters,  inasmuch  as  they  could  neither  subsist  without 
aliment  nor  be  nourished  by  anything  else ;  also  that  the  con- 
figuration of  water,  as  seen  in  its  particles  (I  mean  drops),  is 
the  same  as  the  configuration  of  the  universe,  namely,  round 
and  spherical ;  moreover  that  the  undulation  of  water  is  seen 
and  observed  likewise  in  ur  and  fiame ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
motion  of  water  is  easy,  neither  sluggish  nor  too  rapid,  and 
that  the  generation  of  fish  and  water  animals  is  very  nume- 
rous. But  Anaximenes  selected  Air  to  be  the  one  principle 
of  things.  For  if  mass  is  to  be  regarded  in  constituting  the 
principles  of  things,  wr  seems  to  occupy  by  far  the  greatest 
space  in  the  universe.  For  unless  a  separate  vacuum  be 
idlowed,  or  the  superstition  concerning  the  heterogeneity 
between  celestial  and  sublunary  bodies  be  received,  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  extent  of  space  between  the  globe  of  the 
earth  and  the  bodies  of  the  heaven, — all  of  it  that  is  not  either 
star  or  meteor, — is  filled  with  an  airy  substance.  Now  the 
terrestrial  globe  is  but  as  a  point  compared  with  the  heaven 
that  surrounds  it.  But  in  the  ether  itself  how  small  a  portion 
is  studded  with  stars?  In  the  spheres  next  the  earth  each 
star  is  seen  singly ;  and  in  that  frirthest  from  it,  though  the 
number  of  them  is  immense,  yet  they  occupy  a  small  space  in 
comparison  to  the  distances  between  them ;  so  that  all  things 
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seem  to  float  as  it  were  in  a  vast  sea  of  air.  Nor  i^  it  a  small 
portion  of  air  and  spirit  which  resides  in  waters  and  in  cavities 
jo£  the  earth;  whence  waters  receive  iheir  fluidity^  and  some- 
times  also  spread  and  swell ;  and  the  earth,  besides  its  porosity, 
]ias  its  tremblings  and  shakings,  wtdch  are  evident  signs  of 
coiifined  air  and  wind.  And  if  a  kind  of  middle  nature  be 
auited  to  principles,  as  being  susceptible  of  so  great  a  variety, 
this  seems  to  be  found  in  perfection  in  the  air.  For  air  is  as 
the  conunon  link  of  things,  not  only  because  it  is  everywhere 
present,  and  comes  in  and  occupies  vacuities,  but  much  rather 
because  it  seems  to  have  a  middle  and  indifferent  nature. 
For  it  is  a  body  which  receives  and  conveys  light,  opacity, 
the  tints  of  all  colours,  and  obscurations  of  shade;  which 
likewise  distinguishes  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  different 
impressions  and  notes  of  musical  and  (what  is  greater)  articu- 
late sounds;  which  admits  without  confusion  the  differences 
of  smells,  not  only  the  general  ones  of  sweet,  foul,  heavy, 
brisk,  and  the  like,  but  also  the  peculiar  and  specific,  as  the 
smell  of  a  rose  or  violet;  which  is  indifferently  disposed  to- 
wards the  great  and  powerfid  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  moisture 
and  dryness;  in  which  watery  vapours,  &t  exhalations,  spirits 
of  salts  and  fumes  of  metals  hang  and  float;  lastly,  in  which 
the  radiations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  closer  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  of  things  secretly  communicate  and 
dispute ;  so  that  air  is  like  a  second  chaos,  in  which  the  seeds 
of  so  knany  things  act,  wander,  endeavour,  and  experiment. 
Finally  if  you  consult  the  generative  and  vivifying  power  in 
things  as  that  whidi  may  lead  us  up  to  principles,  and  make 
them  manifest;  in  these  likewise  ur  seems  to  play  the  princi- 
pal part ;  so  that  the  names  of  air  and  spirit  and  life  or  breath 
are  sometimes  confounded.  And  rightly ;  since  respiration  is 
as  it  were  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  more  advanced 
states  of  life,  (that  is,  excepting  the  first  rudiments  of  life  in 
embryos  and  eggs) ;  ii^  so  much  that  fish  are  suffocated  when 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  hard  frozen.  Even  fire  itself, 
unless  it  be  animated  by  the  surrounding  air,  dies  out,  and 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  air  rubbed  together,  excited 
and  kindled ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  but  a 
congelation  and  contraction  of  air.  The  earth  also  perpetu- 
ally exhales  air,  and  has  no  need  to  pass  through  water  into 
the  form  of  air.     Heraolitus,  on  the  other  hand,  with  more 
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acnteness  but  less  credibility^  made  Fire  to  be  the  principle  of 
things.  For  he  did  not  look  for  a  middle  nature,  which  ia 
usually  the  most  vague  and  corruptible,  to  constitute  the  prin- 
ciples of  things ;  but  for  a  consummate  and  perfect  one,  such 
as  might  be  the  end  ana  period  of  corruption  and  alteration. 
Now  he  saw  that  the  greatest  variety  and  confusion  was  found 
in  solid  and  consistent  bodies.  For  such  bodies  may  be  organ 
nic,  and  like  machines,  which  firom  their  very  configuration 
admit  innumerable  variations ;  such  as  are  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals.  And  even  those  which  are  not  organic,  are  yet  on 
minute  inspection  found  to  be  very  dissimilar.  For  how  great 
is  the  dissimilarity  between  those  parts  of  animals  which  are 
called  similar  ?  the  bnun,  the  crystalline  humour,  the  white  of 
the  eye,  bone,  membrane,  cartilage,  nerve,  vein,  flesh,  fat, 
marrow,  blood, seed, spirit,  chyle,  and  the  like?  and  likewise  in 
the  parts  of  vegetables,  the  root,  bark,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed, 
and  the  like?  Fossils  certainly  are  not  organic,  but  yet  they 
exhibit  both  a  great  mixture  in  one  species,  and  a  very  plen- 
tiful variety  compared  one  with  another.  Wherefore  this  broad, 
ample,  and  extensive  bads  of  the  diversity  of  beings,  wherein 
80  large  an  array  of  things  displays  itself  and  comes  into  action, 
seems  to  consist  in  the  nature  of  solidity  and  consistence.  But 
the  bodies  of  liquids  are  plainly  without  the  power  of  organic 
structure.  For  through  the  whole  world  of  visible  nature  there 
is  found  no  animal  or  plant  in  a  body  simply  fluid ;  and  there- 
fore this  infinite  variety  is  precluded  and  cut  off  from  the  nature 
of  liquidity.  And  yet  the  liquid  nature  has  its  variety,  and  that 
in  no  small  degree,  as  is  manifested  in  the  great  diversity  of 
melted  bodies,  juiees,  distilled  liquors,  and  the  like.  Whereas 
in  airy  and  pneumatic  bodies  this  variety  is  much  more  limited, 
and  a  sort  of  promiscuous  resemblance  of  things  takes  its  place. 
Certainly  that  virtue  of  colours  and  tastes,  whereby  liquids  are 
sometimes  distinguished,  absolutely  ceases;  that  of  odours 
indeed  and  some  other  things  remains,  yet  only  transitory, 
confused,  and  separable :  so  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  nearer 
bodies  approach  to  the  nature  of  fire,  the  more  do  they  lose 
of  variety.  And  after  they  have  assumed  the  nature  of  fire, 
and  that  in  a  rectified  and  pure  state,  they  throw  off  every 
organ,  every  property,  and  every  dissimilarity;  and  nature 
seems  as  it  were  to  gather  to  a  point  in  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid,  and  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  her  proper  action. 
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^  Therefore  this  kindling  or  catching  fire  Heraclitus  called  peace ; 

t  because  it  composed  nature  and  made  her  one ;  but  generation 

i:  he  called  war,  because  it  multiplied  and  made  her  many.*    And 

li  that  this  process  (by  which  things  flowed  and  ebbed,  like  the 

£  tide,  from  yariety  to  unity,  and  from  unity  to  variety)  might 

r.  be  some  way  explained,  he  maintained  that  fire  was  condensed 

c  and  rarefied,  yet  so  that  its  rarefaction  towards  a  fiery  nature 

was  the  direct  and  progressive  action  of  nature;   while  its 
V  condensation  was  a  kind  of  retrograde  action  or  failing  of  the 

rr  same.     Both  of  these  he  considered  to  take  place  by  fate,  and 

;  (in  the  sum  of  things)  at  certain  periods ;  so  that  this  revolving 

world  would  some  time  or  other  be  set  on  fire,  and  aflterwards 
fi  renewed  again,  and  that  this  series  and  succession  of  conflagra- 

tion and  generation  would  go  on  for  ever.     Only  the  inflamma- 
j  lion  and  the  extinction  were  according  to  him  (if  one  studies 

^  diligently  the  scanty  account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of 

j  the  man  and  his  opinions)  to  take  place  in  a  different  order. 

g  For  as  to  the  process  of  inflammation,  he  no  way  differed  from 

the  common  opinions;  that  the  progress  of  rarefaction  and 
extenuation  went  on  from  earth  to  water,  firom  water  to  air, 
from  air  to  fire*  But  the  way  back  was  not  by  the  same 
stages;  the  order  being  directly  inverted.  For  he  affirmed 
that  fire  by  its  extinction  produces  earth,  as  its  dregs  and  soot; 
that  these  then  conceive  and  collect  moisture,  whence  proceeds 
an  overflow  of  water,  which  again  emits  and  exhales  ur;  so 
that  the  change  firom  fire  to  earth  is  sudden,  not  gradual 

Such  then,  or  better  than  these,  were  the  opinions  of  those 
who  laid  down  one  principle  of  things;  regarding  nature 
simply,  not  contentiously.  And  they  deserve  commendation 
for  giving  Cupid  but  pne  garment,  which  is  the  next  degree  to 
nakedness;  and  that  garment  too  (as  I  have  said)  like  a  veil, 
and  of  no  thicker  texture.  Now  by  the  garment  of  Cupid  I 
mean  some  form  attributed  to  the  primary  matter,  tiiat  may  be 
said  to  be  substantially  homogeneous  witii  the  form  of  any  of 
the  secondary  essences.  But  the  assertions  made  by  them  with 
respect  to  water,  air,  and  fire,  which  rest  on  no  very  firm 
grounds,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  confute;  nor  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  discussing  them  severally,  so  I  will 
only  touch  on  tiiem  in  general.     First  tiierefore,  in  the  inquiry 
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of  principles  these  ancient  philosophers  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  a  very  perfect  system;  but  what  they  did  was  only  to 
seek  out  among  apparent  and  manifest  bodies  that  which  seemed 
most  excellent^  and  set  down  that  as  the  principle  of  all  things; 
by  right,  as  it  were,  of  its  excellence ;  not  as  being  truly  and 
really  so.  For  they  thought  that  such  a  nature  was  the  only  one 
of  which  it  could  be  said  that  it  is  what  it  seems ;  other  things 
they  thought  were  this  same  nature,  though  not  according  to  ap- 
pearance ;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  spoken  either  figuratiyely, 
or  under  the  influence  of  fascination ;  the  stronger  impression 
carrying  the  rest  with  it  But  a  true  philosopher  should  look 
at  all  things  alike,  and  lay  down  those  as  the  principles  of 
things,  which  agree  as  well  with  the  smallest,  rarest,  and  most 
neglected  of  essences,  as  with  the  greatest  and  most  numerous 
and  vigorous.  For  though  we  men  most  admire  the  beings  which 
are  most  universal,  yet  the  bosom  of  nature  is  opened  to  alL 
If  on  the  other  hand  they  hold  this  principle  of  theirs  not  by 
excellence,  but  simply,  they  seem  certainly  to  have  £EJlen  on  a 
harsh  figure  of  speech ;  for  it  brings  it  plainly  to  a  matter  of 
equivocation,  what  they  assert  not  being  predicated  either  of 
natural  fire  or  natural  air  or  natural  water,  but  of  some 
imaginary  and  ideal  fire,  air,  &c.,  which  retwis  the  name,  but 
does  not  answer  the  definition.  They  seem  further  to  be 
driven  to  the  same  difiSculties  in  which  the  assertors  of  abe* 
tract  matter  are  involved;  for  as  those  introduce  a  potential 
and  imaginary  matter  altogether,  so  do  these  likewise  in  part 
Moreover  they  make  matter  formed  and  actual  with  respect  to 
one  thing  (namely,  that  principle  of  theirs),  but  potenlaal  with 
respect  to  everything  else.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
advantage  in  this  kind  of  single  principle,  more  than  in  that  of 
abstract  matter ;  except  that  it  has  something  to  offer  to  the 
human  understanding,  whereon  the  thoughts  of  men  may  better 
fix  themselves  and  rest,  and  by  which  the  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciple itself  becomes  somewhat  fuller,  though  that  of  all  other 
things  more  abstruse  and  hard.  But  the  fact  is  that  at  that  time 
the  Predicaments  had  not  commenced  their  reign,  whereby  this 
principle  of  an  abstract  nature  might  have  sheltered  itself 
under  the  credit  and  protection  of  the  predicament  of  substance ; 
and  therefore  no  one  durst  feign  a  matter  quite  imaginary, 
but  asserted  a  principle  according  to  sense ;  some  true  entity ; 
the  manner  only  of  dispensation  (for  in  that  they  used  greater 
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ficense)  being  imaginary.^  For  they  do  not  discover,  naj,  do 
not  even  speculate,  by  what  appetite  or  spur,  or  by  what  rea- 
son, way,  or  inducement,  that  principle  of  theirs  d^enerates 
from,  and  again  recovers  its  nature.  But  seeing  there  are  such 
armies  of  contraries  in  the  world,  as  of  dense  and  rare,  hot  and 
cold,  light  and  darkness,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  many 
others,  which  oppose,  deprive,  and  destroy  one  another  in  turn ; 
to  suppose  that  all  these  emanate  from  some  one  source  of  a 
material  substance,  and  yet  not  to  show  any  manner  in  which 
the  thing  can  be,  seems  but  a  confused  speculation,  and  an 
abandonment  of  inquiry.  For  if  the  thing  itself  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  sense,  you  must  receive  it,  though  the  manner 
thereof  be  hidden ;  and  again,  if  by  force  of  reason  any  con- 
venient and  credible  manner  coidd  be  discovered,  you  must 
perhaps  give  up  appearances ;  but  you  should  by  no  means  be 
required  to  assent  to  those  things  whereof  neither  the  being  is 
manifest  by  the  sense,  nor  the  explanation  probable  by  the 
reason.  Besides,  if  there  were  but  one  principle  of  things,  it 
.ought  to  have  a  visible  mark,  and  as  it  were  a  superiority  and 
predominance  in  all  things ;  nor  should  anything  of  importance 
be  found  diametrically  opposite  to  that  principle.  Likewise  it 
flhould  hold  a  middle  position,  so  as  to  be  more  conveniently 
available  for  everything,  and  diffuse  itself  around.  But  there  is 
nothing  of  this  found  in  the  principles  of  those  philosophers.  For 
the  earth,  which  is  cut  off  and  excluded  from  the  honour  of  a 
principle,  seems  to  receive  and  cherish  natures  opposed  to  those 
three  principial  natures;  for  to  the  mobility  and  lucidity  of 
fire  it  opposes  rest  and  opacity ;  to  the  tenuity  and  softness  of 
air,  in  like  manner,  it  opposes  density  and  hardness ;  and  to 
the  moistness  and  sequacity  of  water,  dryness,  rigidity,  and 
asperity;  besides,  the  earth  itself  occupies  the  central  place, 
the  rest  being  turned  out  And  further,  if  ther^  were  only 
one  principle  of  things,  it  ought  to  have  a  nature  indifferently 
disposed  towards  the  generation  and  the  dissolution  of  them. 
For  it  is  as  much  the  condition  of  a  principle  that  things  should 
resolve  themselves  into  it,  as  that  things  should  be  produced 
finom  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  of  these  bodies,  air  and 
fire  seem  unsuited  to  supply  matter  for  the  generation  of  things, 
though  ready  to  receive  their  dissolution ;  whereas  water,  on 
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the  other  hand^  is  favourable  and  good  for  generation,  but  more 
unfit  and  averse  to  dissolution  or  restoration ;  as  would  be  easily 
seen  if  for  some  time  there  were  to  be  no  rain.  Moreover,  pu- 
trefaction itself  in  n6  way  reduces  things  to  crude  and  pure 
waten  But  by  for  the  greatest  error  is  that  they  set  up  for  a 
principle  that  which  is  corruptible  and  mortal;  for  tiiey  do 
no  less  when  they  introduce  such  a  principle  as  forsakes  and 
lays  aside  its  nature  in  compositions.  ^*  For  when  a  thing  shifts 
and  changes,  that  which  it  was  dies/'  * 

But  I  shall  have  to  make  further  use  of  this  reason  presently, 
now  that  our  discourse  has  come  down  in  order  to  the  third 
sect,  which  asserted  many  principles  of  things ;  a  sect  which 
seems  to  have  more  strength  on  its  side  and  certainly  has  more 
prejudice.  Therefore  I  will  not  examine  their  opinions  in 
general  or  in  common,  but  one  by  one. 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  that  there  are  many  prin- 
ciples I  shall  set  aside  those  who  hold  them  to  be  infinite ;  for 
ihe  point  concerning  infinity  belongs  to  the  allegory  respecting 
Coelum.  But  among  the  ancients  Parmenides  maintained  two 
principles  of  things,  fire  and  earth,  or  heaven  and  earth.  For  he 
asserted  that  the  sun  and  stars  were  real  fire,  pure  and  limpid, 
not  degenerate  as  fire  is  with  us,  which  is  only  as  Vulcan  thrown 
down  from  heaven^  and  lamed  by  ihe  falL  And  these  opinions 
of  Parmenides  Telesius  has  in  our  age  revived ;  a  man  strong 
and  well  armed  with  the  reasonings  of  the  Peripatetics  (if  they 
were  worth  anything),  which  likewise  he  has  turned  against 
themselves;  but  embarrassed  in  his  affirmations,  and  better 
at  pulling  down  than  at  building  up.  Of  the  discoveries  of 
Parmenides  himself  the  account  is  very  scanty  and  shadowy ; 
yet  the  foundations  of  a  similar  opinion  seem  plainly  laid  in  the 
book  written  by  Plutarch  on  the  '^  Primal  Cold ;"  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  some  ancient  treatise,  at  that 
time  extant  but  now  lost.  For  it  contains  not  a  few  things 
both  more  acute  and  more  sound  tiian  the  speculations  of  the 
author  himself  commonly  are,  and  by  these  Telesius  appears  to 
have  been  prompted  and  incited  to  take  them  up  studiously  and 
follow  them  out  strenuously  in  his  ^*  Commentaries  on  tiie  Nature 
of  Things."    Now  the  opinions  of  tiiis  sect  are  as  follows :  That 

"  Lucret  111618.:— 
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Coutinuo  hoc  mon  est  illius,  quod  fult  ante. 
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>  the  first  forms^  and  the  first  active  entities,  and  therefore  the  first 

*  substancesy  are  heat  and  cold ;  yet  that  these  have  no  bodj, 

>i  but  a  passive  and  potential  matter,  which  supplies  &  corporeal 

F  bulk,  and 'is  equally  susceptible  of  both  natures ;  itself  without 

ii  any  action  at  alL     That  light  is  a  sprouting  of  heat,  but  of  heat 

^  dissipated,  which  being  multiplied  by  collection  becomes  robust 

I  and  sensible.     That  darkness  in  like  manner  is  tiie  destitution 

t  and  confusion  of  the  radiating  nature  from  cold     That  density 

and  rarity  are  but  the  textures  and,  as  it  were,  the  webs  of 
leat  and  cold ;  heat  and  cold  being  the  producers  and  operatives 
thereof;  cold  condensing  and  thickening  the  work,  heat  sepa- 
rating and  extending  it  That  from  such  textures  a  disposition 
towards  motion,  either  apt  or  averse,  is  impressed  upon  bodies; 
that  is,  prompt  and  apt  upon  rare  bodies,  sluggish  and  averse 
upon  dense.  Therefore  that  heat  by  tenuity  excites  and  cre- 
ates motion;  cold  by  density  checks  and  quiets  it.  Hence 
that  there  are  four  co-essential  and  conjugate  natures,  and 
those  of  two  kinds,  preserving  the  respective  order  I  have 
mentioned  (for  the  source  is  heat  and  cold,  the  rest  are  emana- 
tions); but  yet  always  concomitant  and  inseparable.  These 
are  heat,  lucidity,  rarity,  mobility ;  and  again,  their  four  oppo- 
fiites,  cold,  opacity,  density,  immobility.  That  the  seats  and 
stages  of  the  first  conjugation  are  placed  in  the  heaven,  stars, 
and  especially  in  the  sun ;  of  the  second,  in  die  earth.  For 
that  the  heaven,  from  its  perfect  and  entire  heat  and  the  extreme 
extension  of  matter,  is  most  hot,  lucid,  rarefied,  and  moveable ; 
whereas  the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  entire  and  unre- 
fracted  cold,  and  the  extreme  contraction  of  matter,  is  most 
cold,  dark,  and  dense,  completely  immoveable,  and  exceedingly 
averse  to  motion.  That  the  summits  of  the  heaven  preserve 
their  nature  entire  and  inviolate,  admitting  some  diversity  among 
themselves,  but  completely  removed  from  the  violence  and 
insult  of  a  contrary  body ;  that  there  is  a  like  constancy  in  the 
depths  or  innermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  that  it  is  only  tiie 
extremities,  where  contrary  bodies  approach  and  meet  together, 
which  struggle  and  suffer,  and  are  assailed  by  one  another. 
That  the  heaven  therefore,  in  its  whole  bulk  and  substance,  is 
hot,  and  quite  free  from  every  contrary  nature,  but  that  heat 
is  unequal ;  some  parts  being  more,  others  less  hot.  For  that 
in  the  body  of  the  stars  heat  is  more  intense,  in  tiie  space 
between  tiiem  less  so ;  moreover  that  of  the  stars  themselves. 
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some  are  more  bammg  than  others^  and  have  a  lireller  and 
more  radiant  fire ;  yet  so  that  the  coutrarj  nature  of  oold,  or 
any  gradation  thereof,  never  penetrates  there ;  for  that  it  admits 
a  difference  of  nature,  but  not  a  contrariety.     That  you  must 
not  however  judge  of  the  heat  or  fire  of  celestial  bodies,  which 
is  entire  and  native,  from  common  fire.    For  that  our  fire  is  out 
of  its  place,  trembling,  surrounded  with  contrary  bodies,  needy, 
dependent  for  its  preservation  on  the  fuel  given  it»  and  fugi- 
tive; whereas  in  heaven  it  is  in  its  true  position,  apart  firom 
the  violence  of  any  contrary  body,  constant,  kept  up  by  itself 
and  similar  things,  and  performing  its  proper  operations  &ee 
and  undisturbed.     Also  that  tiie  heaven  is  bright  everywhere, 
but  with  differences  of  more  or  less.     For  that,  seeing  there  are 
among  the  known  and  numbered  stars  some  which  are  only 
visible  in  a  clear  sky,  and  in  the  milky  way  there  are  knots 
of  small  stars  which  show  a  kind  of  whiteness  all  together, 
but  are  not  severally  distinguishable  as  bright  bodies ;  no  one 
can  doubt  but  that  there  are  many  stars  invisible  to  us ;  and 
indeed  that  the  whole  heaven  is  endued  with  light,  though 
not  with  a  splendour  so  strong  and  far-darting,  nor  with  rays 
so  thick  and  close,  as  can  travel  so  great  a  distance  and  come 
to  our  view.     So  again,  that  the  whole  heaven  consbts  of  a 
fine  and  rare  substance,  nothing  in  that  substance  being  crowded 
or  packed  closer  than  it  likes,  but  yet  that  in  some  parts  mat- 
ter is  more  extended,  in  others  less.     Lastiy,  that  the  motion 
of  the  heaven  is  found  to  be  that  which  suits  the  most  moveable 
body:    namely,  the  motion  of  conversion  or  rotation.      For 
circular  motion  is  interminable,  and  for  its  own  sake.     Motion 
in  a  straight  line  is  to  an  end,  and  for  the  sake  of  something, 
and  as  it  were  to  obtain  rest      Therefore  that  the  whole 
heaven  moves  with  a  circular  motion,  and  no  part  of  it  is  firee 
from  that  motion ;   but  yet  as  in  the  heat,  light,  and  rarity  of 
heaven  there  is  inequality,  the  same  likewise  is  observed  in  its 
motion ;  an  inequality  the  more  conspicuous  because  it  more 
invites  and  bears  human  observation,  and  may  even  be  re- 
duced to  calculation.    Now,  orbicular  motion  may  differ  both  in 
velocity  and  direction ;  in  velocity  it  may  be  quicker  or  slower ; 
in  direction,  it  may  be  in  a  perfect  circle,  or  it  may  have  some- 
thing of  a  spiral  course,  and  not  return  exactiy  to  the  same 
spot ;  for  a  spiral  line  is  made  up  of  a  straight  line  and  a  circle. 
Therefore  that  these  very  inequalities  have  place  in  the  heaven 
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fc  — variety  of  velocity,  and  deviation  from  the  point  of  return,  or 

k  spirality.     For  both  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are  unequal 

ii  in  their  velocity ;  and  the  planets  evidently  deviate  from  tropic 

[I  to  tropic  ;  and  the  higher  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  the  greater 

.r  is  their  velocity,  and  the  more  spiral  their  course.     For  if  phe- 

f!  nomena  be  taken  simply  and  as  they  are  seen,  and  there  be  set 

£  down  one  natural  and  simple  daily  motion  in  the  heavenly 

[«  bodies,  and  the  mathematical  propriety  of  reducing  motions  to 

::  perfect  circles  be  rejected,  and  spiral  lines  be  admitted,  and 

i  those  contrarieties  of  motions  following  the  order  from  east  to 

i:  west  (which  they  call  the  motion  of  primitive  mobility)  and 

n  again  from  west  to  east  (which  they  call  the  proper  motion  of 

p  the  planets)  be  reduced  to  one ;  difference  of  time  in  the  return 

i  being  accounted  for  by  differences  of  speed,  and  difference  of 

b  position  with  regard  to  the  zodiac  by  spiral  lines,  it  ispliun  that 

f  what  I  have  said  must  come  to  pass—that  the  moon,  for  in- 

li  stance,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  planets,  must  proceed  both 

I  slowest  of  all,  and  in  the  rarest  and  most  open  spirals.     Such 

I  then  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  this  sect  respecting  the  nature 

f  of  that  portion  of  the  heaven  which  (by  reason  of  its  distance 

I  from  a  contrary)  is  firm  and  perpetual.     But  whether  Tele- 

sius  kept  to  the  old  limits,  and  imagined  that  such  was  the 
I  nature   of  everything  above    the  moon,  together  with  the 

moon  itself,  or  whether  he  held  that  the  hostile  force  could 
ascend  higher,  he  does  not  clearly  lay  down.  But  of  the 
earth  (which  is  the  stage  and  seat  of  the  contrary  nature)  he 
asserts  Ukewise,  that  the  greatest  part  is  inviolate  and  imdis- 
turbed,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  penetrate  thither. 
But  of  what  kind  it  is,  he  says,  need  not  be  inquired.  It 
is  enough  to  consider  it  endowed  with  these  four  natures  — 
coldness,  opacity,  density,  and  rest,  and  those  absolute  and  in 
no  degree  impaired.  Now  the  part  of  the  earth  towards  the 
surface,  being  like  a  crust  or  rind,  he  assigns  to  the  generation 
of  things ;  and  supposes  all  entities  any  way  known  to  us,  even 
the  heaviest,  hardest,  and  those  which  lie  the  deepest,  as  metals, 
stones,  the  sea,  to  consist  of  earth  in  some  degree  changed  and 
wrought  by  the  heat  of  the  heaven,  and  which  has  already  con- 
ceived some  heat,  radiation,  tenuity  and  mobility,  and  partakes 
in  short  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  sun  and  pure 
earth.  It  follows  therefore  that  this  pure  earth  must  be  de- 
pressed below  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea,  the  deepest  mines^ 
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and  all  generated  bodies ;  and  that  between  this  pnre  earth  and 
the  moon^  or  perhaps  higher,  there  must  be  situated  a  middle 
nature  composed  by  the  temperaments  and  refractions  of  heayen 
and  earth.  Having  thus  sufficiently  fortified  the  interior  of 
both  kingdoms,  he  gets  up  an  invasion  and  war.  For  he  sup- 
poses that  in  the  regions  lying  between  the  furthest  parts  of 
the  heaven  and  the  innermost  of  the  eaith,  there  is  found  all 
tumult,  conflict,  and  perturbation,  as  we  see  in  empires  whose 
borders  are  ravaged  by  incursions  and  violence,  while  the  in- 
terior  provinces  enjoy  secure  peace ;  that  such  natures  there- 
fore, with  their  concretions,  have  the  appetite  and  faculty  of 
constantly  generating,  multiplying,  and  spreading  themselves 
in  all  directions,  of  occupying  the  whole  mass  of  matter,  of 
mutually  assuling  and  invading  one  another,  of  turning  one 
another  out  from  their  proper  seats  and  settling  themselves 
therein ;  and  moreover  j>f  perceiving  and  apprehending  the 
force  and  actions  of  another  nature  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
by  means  of  such  perception  of  shifting  and  adjusting  them- 
selves; and  that  from  this  contest  every  variety  of  entity, 
action,  and  virtue  is  derived.  Yet  he  seems  in  some  places, 
though  hesitatingly  and  cursorily,  to  assign  to  matter  some 
quality  of  its  own;  as  first,  that  it  is  neither  increased  nor 
diminished  by  forms  and  active  entities,  but  consists  of  a  oni 
versal  sum;  secondly,  that  to  it  is  referred  the  motion  of 
gravity  or  descent ;  and  he  also  adds  something  about  the  black- 
ness of  matter.  But  this  is  set  down  plainly,  that  heat  and 
cold,  in  the  same  power  and  quantity,  remit  or  increase  their 
strength  accordingly  as  the  matter  in  which  they  exist  is 
opened  out  or  folded  up ;  since  they  fill  the  measure  of  the 
matter,  not  their  own.  But  Telesius  proceeds  to  devise  and 
explain  the  manner  in  which,  by  means  of  this  strife  and  con- 
test, so  fruitful  and  manifold  a  generation  of  beings  may  be 
induced  and  turned  out.  He  begins  by  securing  the  earth, 
as  being  the  inferior  principle;  and  shows  the  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  long  ago  destroyed  and  absorbed  by  the  sun, 
nor  ever  can  be.  The  first  and  principal  point  which  he  al- 
leges is  the  immense  distance  of  the  eardi  from  the  fixed  stars, 
and  its  very  great  distance  from  the  sun — a  distance  tolerably 
well  measured.  The  second  point  is  the  declination  of  the 
sun's  rays  from  the  perpendicular  with  respect  to  the  different 
j>arf9  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  that  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
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earth  the  sun  is  never  vertical,  nor  his  rays  perpendicular ;  so 
that  he  never  affects  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  with  any  re- 
markable force  of  heat.  The  third  point  is  the  obliquity  of  the 
sun's  motion  in  passing  through  the  zodiac  with  respect  to  the 
same  parts  of  the  earth;  whence  the  heat,  whatever  be  its 
force,  is  not  continually  redoubled,  but  returns  after  long  in- 
tervals. The  fourth  point  is  the  velocity  of  the  sun  in  its 
diurnal  motion,  performing,  as  it  does,  so  large  a  circuit  in  so 
short  a  time,  whereby  the  heat  stays  the  less,  and  is  not  sta*- 
tionary  for  an  instants  The  fifth  point  is  the  continuation  of 
bodies  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  whereby  the  heat  of  the 
sun  does  not  come  through  a  vacuum  with  its  force  entire,  but 
by  passing  through  so  many  resisting  bodies,  with  each  of 
which  it  has  to  struggle  and  dispute,  is  immensely  weakened 
and  enfeebled ;  and  so  much  the  more  because  the  further  it 
goes  and  the  weaker  it  becomes,  the  more  stubborn  are  the 
bodies  it  meets,  and  most  of  all  when  it  arrives  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  where  there  seems  not  only  resistance,  but  a  direct 
repulsion.  But  the  process  of  mutation  laid  down  by  Telesius 
18  as  follows.  The  war  (he  holds)  is  absolutely  inexpiable  and 
internecine.  These  contrary  natures  do  not  agree  in  any  one 
point,  nor  do  they  meet  in  a  third,  excepting  in  Hyle.  There- 
fore the  one  nature  desires,  strives,  and  contends  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  other,  and  to  impress  matter  with  itself  only  and 
its  own  image ;  so  that  the  sun's  work  (as  he  says  clearly  and 
often)  is  plainly  to  turn  the  earth  into  sun,  and  vice  versa  the 
earth's  work  is  to  turn  the  sun  into  earth.  This  however  does 
not  prevent  everything  being  done  in  certain  order,  definite 
times,  and  just  measure ;  aud  every  action  in  its  due  course  be- 
ginning, working,  flourishing,  languishing,  and  ceasing;  but  this 
is  not  caused  by  any  laws  of  alliance  or  concord,  but  entirely  by 
a  wftnt  of  power ;  for  all  more  and  less  in  virtue  and  action  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  regulation  of  the  intensive  power  (which 
desires  something  entire),  but  from  the  stroke  and  curb  of  the 
opposite  nature.  The  diversity,  multiplicity,  and  likewise  the 
perplexity  of  operation  must  certainly  proceed  from  one  of  three 
things ;  namely,  the  force  of  heat,  the  disposition  of  matter,  or 
the  manner  of  working ;  which  three  are  nevertheless  united 
together  by  a  mutual  bond,  and  are  causes  one  of  the  other. 
Heat  itself  differs  in  power,  quantity,  continuance,  mean,  and 
succession ;  succession  again  has  its  own  manifold  variations  in 
VOL.  V.  II 
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approaching  and  withdrawing,  or  in  intension  and  remission ; 
in  sudden  or  graduated  accession;  in  return  or  repetition  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals ;  and  such  like  alterations.  Heats 
therefore  are  far  the  most  varied  in  their  force  and  nature^  ac- 
cording as  they  are  made  purer  or  less  pure,  with  reference  to 
the  first  fountain  thereof,  namely,  the  sun.  Neither  does  all  heat 
cherish  heat,  but  when  two  heats  difier  many  degrees  from  one 
another,  either  kills  and  destroys  the  other  no  less  than  cold ; 
each  having  its  proper  actions,  and  thwarting  and  opposing  the 
actions  of  the  other ;  so  that  Telesius  makes  lesser  heats  to  be 
as  traitors  and  deserters  towards  great  ones,  and  as  conspiring 
with  cold.  Therefore  tiie  feeble  heat  which  creeps  in  water 
destroys  tiie  lively  heat  which  vibrates  in  fire ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  preternatural  heat  of  putrid  humours  in  the  human 
body  suffocates  and  extinguishes  the  natural  heat  But  that 
quantity  of  heat  makes  a  great  difference,  is  too  manifest  to 
need  explanation.  For  one  or  two  burning  coals  are  not  so  hot 
as  a  whole  heap ;  but  the  effect  of  quantity  is  most  remarkably 
shown  in  the  multiplication  of  the  sun's  heat,  by  the  reflection 
of  the  rays ;  for  the  number  of  rays  is  doubled  by  simple  and 
multiplied  by  various  reflection.  But  to  quantity  of  heat  there 
should  be  added  also  union ;  which  is  likewise  best  shown  in 
tiie  oblique  and  perpendicular  direction  of  rays,  since  the  nearer 
the  direct  and  reflected  ray  coincide,  and  the  acuter  the  angle 
which  tiiey  make  with  each  other,  the  stronger  is  the  force  of 
heat  thrown  out.  Moreover  the  sun  himself  when  he  is  present 
among  the  larger  and  stronger  fires  of  the  fixed  stars,  Regulus^ 
tiie  Dog  Star,  and  Spica,  sends  out  stronger  heats.  But  con- 
tinuance of  heat  is  most  plainly  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
importance;  as  all  natural  virtues  respect  and  observe  their 
times,  some  time  being  required  to  put  their  strength  in  action, 
and  a  good  deal  to  give  it  full  vigour.  Therefore  continuance 
of  heat  converts  an  equal  heat  into  a  progressive  and  unequal 
one,  because  both  the  preceding  and  the  subsequent  heat  are 
imited  togetiier ;  and  this  is  clearly  shown  in  the  heats  of 
autumn,  inasmuch  as  they  are  felt  to  be  more  burning  than  the 
heats  of  summer,  and  in  the  heats  of  summer  afternoons,  inas- 
much as  tiiey  are  felt  to  be  more  burning  tiian  those  of  noon- 
day. So  also  the  weakness  of  heat  in  the  colder  countries  is 
sometimes  compensated  by  the  continuance  and  length  of  the 
days  in  sununer.     But  tiie  power  and  efficacy  of  the  medium 
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in  conveying  heat  is  wonderful.  For  hence  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons  is  exceedingly  varied,  so  that  with  an  unspeak- 
able changeableness  it  is  sometimes  found  to  be  chilly  in  summer 
and  sunny  in  winter;  the  sun  meanwhile  keeping  his  course 
and  distance  constantly  and  regularly.  Crops  of  com  like- 
wise and  grapes  ripen  sooner  with  a  south  wind  and  a  cloudy 
^  sky.    And  every  disposition  and  excretion  of  the  heaven  in  the 

i*"  various  revolutions  of  years,  sometimes  pestilent  and  diseased, 

£r  sometimes  healthy  and  favourable,  derives  its  cause  and  origin 

5:  from  this ;  namely,  from  the  variation  of  the  intermediate  air, 

^  which  gathers  a  different  disposition  from  the  very  change  and 

ic  alteration  of  the  seasons,  perhaps  in  a  long  series.     But  the 

1'  succession  of  heat»  and  the  order  in  which  one  follows  another, 

i&  as  the  reasons  of  it  are  manifold,  so  its  virtue  is  supreme.     For 

:::  the  sun  could  not  have  generated  so  numerous  and  prolific  an 

'ii  offspring,  did  not  the  configuration  of  the  sun's  body  as  it  moves, 

[;:  with  respect  to  l^e  earth  and  the  parts  of  the  earth,  partake  of 

5}  very  much  inequality  and  variation.     For  the  sun  moves  both 

i^;  in  a  circle  and  rapidly  and  obliquely,  and  changes  himself,  so 

iii  as  to  be  both  absent  and  present,  nearer  and  further  off,  more 

^  perpendicular  and  more  oblique,  returning  slowly  and  quickly, 

ii  and  never  for  a  single  moment  is  the  heat  emanating  from  the 

^  sun  constant,  and  nowhere  (unless  it  be  in  the  tropics)  does  it 

^  return  at  a  short  interval ;  so  that  such  variation  of  the  gene- 

g*  rator  excellently  agrees  with  such  variety  of  the  thing  generated. 

^  Whereto  may  be  added  the  extreme  diversity  of  the  nature  of 

^  the  medium  or  conductor.     The  other  things  also,  which  have 

^  been  said  of  the  inequality  and  degrees  of  a  single  heat,  may  be 

^  referred  to  the  changes  and  varieties  of  succession  in  different 

^  heats.  Therefore  not  without  reason  did  Aristotle  attribute  the 

^  generation  and  corruption  of  things  to  the  oblique  course  of 

y  the  sun,  and  set  down  that  as  the  efficient  cause  thereof;  had 

^  he  not  from  his  love  of  laying  down  the  law  and  of  acting 

^  as  the  arbiter  of  nature,  and  of  distinguishing  and  arranging 

things  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  spoiled  a  sound   con* 
^  ception.      For  he  should  have  assigned  generation  and  cor- 

ruption (which  is  never  merely  privative,  but  is  still  pregnant 
with  the  generation  of  something  else)  to  the  inequality  of  the 
sun's  heat  as  a  whole ;  that  is,  to  his  advance  and  retreat  both 
together ;  not  generation  to  the  advance  and  corruption  to  the 
retreat  separately ;  a  thing  which  he  did  stupidly  and  almost 

II  2 
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according  to  the  vulgar  judgment.  And  if  any  one  is  surprised 
that  generation  of  things  is  attributed  to  the  sun ;  seeing  the 
sun  is  asserted  and  supposed  to  be  fire,  and  fire  generates 
nothing ;  it  is  a  weak  objection.  For  that  notion  of  the  hete- 
rogeneity of  the  heats  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  is  plainly  a  dream. 
For  there  are  infinite  operations  in  which  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  of  fire  agree ;  as  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  the  preservation 
in  cold  climates  of  tender  plants  accustomed  to  warm  skies,  the 
hatching  of  eggs,  the  clarifying  of  urine  (for  I  put  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  of  animals  together),  the  reviving  of  small  animals 
stiffened  with  cold,  the  raising  of  dews  and  vapours,  and  the 
like.  Nevertheless  our  fire  is  a  bad  actor,  and  cannot  well 
imitate  or  come  near  to  the  actions  of  the  sun ;  for  the  sun's 
heat  has  three  properties,  which  common  fire  can  by  scarce  any 
device  represent.  First  by  reason  of  its  distance  it  is  less  in 
degree  and  gentler ;  this  however  is  a  property  which  may  in 
some  measure  be  matched ;  for  such  a  measure  of  heat  is  rather 
unknown  than  unprocurable.  Secondly  by  flowing  and  shooting 
through  so  many  and  such  diflerent  mediums,  it  borrows  and 
obtains  a  certain  dissimilar  and  generative  force.  But  above  all^ 
it  is  so  regular  in  the  inequality  with  which  it  increases  and 
diminishes,  advances  and  retreats,  never  succeeding  by  starts  or 
precipitately.  Which  two  latter  properties  are  almost  inimitable 
by  fire,  though  the  matter  may  be  advanced  by  a  perspicacious 
and  well-considered  industry.  Such  then  are  the  opinions  of 
Telesius  respecting  the  diversity  of  heats. 

But  cold,  that  is,  the  contrary  principle,  and  the  distribution 
thereof,  he  scarce  mentions ;  unless  he  tiiought  that  in  treating 
of  the  disposition  of  matter  (to  which  I  now  proceed  in  the 
second  place)  he  had  sufficientiy  provided  for  it.  Yet  this  he 
should  not  have  done ;  seeing  that  he  held  cold  to  be  by  no 
means  the  privation  of  heat,  but  a  decidedly  active  principle ; 
a  rival  as  it  were  and  competitor  with  heat.  And  what  he  says 
concerning  the  disposition  of  matter  goes  to  show  how  matter 
suffers  and  is  worked  upon  and  converted  by  heat,  without  any 
mention  or  thought  about  cold.  Of  cold  however  (for  I  wish 
to  deal  quite  fairly  with  every  man's  opinions,  and  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  a  favourable  construction)  he  might  have  said 
something  of  this  kind :  — That  the  immovable  and  fixed  seat 
of  cold  answers  excellentiy  to  the  movable  and  changeable 
structure  of  heat ;  as  the  anvil  to  the  hammer.    For  if  both 
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principles  had  been  subject  to  variety  and  alteration  they  would 
doubtless  have  produced  hourly  and  momentary  beings.  Like« 
wise  that  the  immense  regions  of  heat  (namely,  the  heavens) 
are  somewhat  balanced  by  the  compact  nature  of  the  earth  and 
surrounding  objects ;  since  it  is  4iot  space  that  is  regarded,  but 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  space.  But  for  the  nature  of  cold 
and  its  virtues  and  proportions  it  is  fit  they  should  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  with  few  words ;  seeing  no  certain  and  well- 
approved  information  can  be  had  concerning  it  from  experience. 
For  we  have  common  fire,  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  sun, 
to  manifest  the  nature  of  heat.  But  for  the  cold  of  the  earth 
there  is  no  substitute  which  is  at  man's  command  and  available 
for  experiment.  For  those  chills  and  rigours  of  cold  which  in 
winter  time  and  in  the  coldest  countries  are  exhaled  into  the 
air  from  the  globe  and  circumference  of  the  earth  are  merely 
tepid  airs  and  baths,  compared  to  the  nature  of  the  primal  cold 
shut  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  insomuch  that  that  cold 
whereof  men  have  perception  and  command  is  much  the  same 
as  if  they  had  no  other  heat  than  that  of  the  summer  sun  in 
hot  countries ;  which  as  compared  with  the  fire  of  a  burning 
furnace  may  be  regarded  as  coolness.  However  not  to  dwell 
longer  on  supposititious  suggestions,  let  us  next  see  what  Tele^ 
sius  says  of  the  disposition  of  matter  on  which  heat  acts ;  and 
which  has  such  power  as  to  promote,  impede,  and  change  the  very 
action  of  heat^  It  falls  under  four  heads.  The  first  difference  is 
derived  from  the  preexistence  or  non-preexistence  of  heat  The 
second,  from  the  abundance  or  paucity  of  matter.  The  third,  from 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  worked.  The  fourth,  from  the  close- 
ness or  openness  of  the  body  worked  upon.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  Telesius  supposes  that  in  all  known  beings  there  exists 
some  latent  heat,  though  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  which 
unites  itself  to  the  new  or  supervenient  heat ;  and  which  is 
itself  moreover  excited  and  inflamed  by  this  same  foreign  heat 
to  perform  its  own  actions  in  its  proper  sphere :  of  this  he  says 
it  is  a  notable  argument,  that  there  is  no  being, — neither 
metal,  nor  stone,  nor  water,  nor  air, — which  does  not  grow 
warm  at  the  touch,  or  even  at  the  approach,  of  fire  or  a  hot 
body ;  which  would  probably  not  be  so,  were  there  not  some 
preexisting  and  latent  heat  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  new  and 
manifest  heat  Also  that  the  more  or  less  in  this  respect,  that 
is  the  greater  or  less  readiness  to  catch  fire,  which  is  found 
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in  beings,  corresponds  with  the  measure  of  preexisting  heat 
For  air  warms  with  a  little  heat,  and  such  as  in  the  body 
of  water  would  not  be  perceptible  by  the  sense.  Water  like- 
wise warms  sooner  than  stone,  or  metal,  or  glass.  For  though  it 
is  true  that  some  of  these,  a»  metal  or  stone,  seem  to  warm 
sooner  than  water,  that  is  only  on  the  surface  and  not  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  body;  for  consistent  bodies  have  less  free 
communication  in  their  parts  than  liquids.  Therefore  the  ex^ 
terior  of  metal  is  warmed  sooner  than  the  exterior  of  water, 
but  the  whole  body  not  so  soon.  The  second  difference  is  laid 
in  the  collection  and  bulk  of  matter.  For  if  this  be  close,  the 
strength  and  heat  is  more  limited,  and  by  union  more  increased 
and  intensified ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  loose,  the  strength  is 
more  dispersed,  and  by  dispersion  more  (Uminished  and  weak- 
ened. Therefore  the  heat  of  ignited  metals  is  stronger  than 
that  of  boiling  water,  even  than  of  flame  itself,  except  that 
flame,  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  finds  easier  entrance.  For  the 
flame  of  coals  or  wood,  unless  it  be  excited  by  blowing,  so  that 
the  motion  may  help  to  drive  it  in  and  make  it  penetrate,  is 
not  yery  furious;  nay,  some  flame  (as  the  flame  of  spirit  of 
wine,  for  instance,  especially  in  a  small  quantity  and  scattered,) 
has  so  gentle  a  heat  that  the  hand  may  almost  bear  it.  The 
third  difference,  which  is  taken  from  the  degree  in  which 
matter  is  wrought  upon,  is  manifold;  for  he  mentions  some 
seven  degrees  of  this  working :  of  which  the  first  is  pliancy,  or 
that  disposition  of  matter  which  makes  a  body  yield  a  Uttie  to 
any  great  violence,  or  bear  compression,  and  especially  exten- 
sion ;  in  a  word,  flexible  or  ductile.  The  second  is  softness, 
when  there  is  no  need  of  any  great  violence,  but  the  body 
yields  upon  the  slightest  impulse,  and  at  a  touch,  without  any 
apparent  resistance.  The  third  is  viscosity  or  tenacity,  which 
is  a  kind  of  beginning  of  fluidity.  For  a  viscous  body  seems 
at  the  touch  and  embrace  of  another  body  to  begin  to  flow  and 
continue  itself,  and  not  to  be  terminated  in  itself;  though  it  does 
not  flow  spontaneously  and  of  its  own  accord ;  for  a  fluid  fol- 
lows itself,  a  viscous  body  rather  something  else.  The  fourth  is 
fluidity  itself,  where  a  body  partaking  of  an  inner  spirit  is  glad 
to  be  in  motion,  and  follows  itself,  and  is  not  easily  defined  or 
fixed.  The  fifth  is  vapour,  when  the  body  is  attenuated  into 
something  intangible,  which  likewise  gives,  flows,  undulates, 
and  trembles  with  greater  agility  and  mobility.     The  sixth  La 
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exhalation^  which  is  a  kind  of  vapour  more  concocted  and 
ripened,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  fiery  nature.  The 
Beventh  is  air  itself;  which  Telesius  contends  is  actually  en« 
dowed  with  a  native  heat  of  its  own,  and  that  not  small  or 
weak ;  because  even  in  the  coldest  regions  the  air  is  never  con- 
gealed or  frozen.  Likewise  that  we  have  an  evident  proof 
that  the  air  in  its  own  nature  is  hot,  in  this :  that  all  air  en* 
closed,  separated  from  the  universal  body  of  air,  and  left  to 
itself,  manifestly  contracts  warmth,  as  appears  in  wool  and 
fibrous  bodies.  Again,  in  close  and  confined  places  the  air, 
when  breathed,  feels  somewhat  suffocating ;  which  comes  from 
heat  And  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  air,  when  confined, 
begins  to  exercise  its  nature,  whereas  the  open  air  out  of  doors 
is  refrigerated  by  the  cold  which  the  globe  of  the  earth  per- 
petually emits  and  discharges.  Moreover  our  common  air  has 
some  slender  portion  of  the  qualities  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
since  it  contiuns  some  light  in  itself:  as  is  shown  by  the  sight 
of  animals,  who  can  see  at  night  and  in  dark  places.  Such 
then,  according  to  Telesius,  is  the  order  of  the  disposition  of 
matter ;  in  intermediate  bodies,  that  is ;  for  the  extremes,  namely 
hard  and  rigid  bodies  on  the  one  side,  fire  itself  on  the  other, 
as  being  the  limits  of  those  lying  between,  are  not  counted. 
But  besides  these  simple  gradations  he  finds  a  great  diversity  in 
the  disposition  of  natter  by  reason  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity 
of  body;  since  the  various  portions  of  matter,  which  are  com- 
pounded and  united  together  in.one  body,  may  either  be  referred 
equally  to  some  one  of  the  above-mentioned  gradations,  or  un- 
equally to  different  ones.  For  thence  arises  by  far  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  operation  of  heat.  Therefore  the  fourth  dif- 
ference necessarily  depends  on  the  nature  and  also  the  position 
of  the  body  on  which  heat  acts,  whether  it  be  close  or  porous  and 
open.  For  when  heat. works  on  an  open  and  exposed  nature,  it 
works  in  succession  and  part  by  part,  attenuating  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  out  and  separating.  But  when  it  works  in  a 
confined  and  compact  nature,  it  operates  in  the  whole  and  in  the 
mass,  without  losing  any  heat,  but  the  old  and  the  new  heat 
plainly  uniting  and  conspiring  together;  whence  it  comes  that 
it  effects  more  powerful,  more  profound,  and  more  exquisite 
alterations  and  preparations ;  of  these  however  I  shall  presently 
speak  more  when  I  come  to  the  manner  of  preparation.  Mean- 
while Telesius  labouis  hard  and  strangely  perplexes  himself  to 
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explain  the  manner  of  the  divorce  and  separation  of  his  primary 
connatural  qualities^  heat^  light,  tenuity,  and  mobility,  and  the 
four  opposed  to  them,  according  as  they  take  place  in  bodies ; 
for  there  are  found  some  bodies  hot  or  excellently  prepared  for 
heat,  which  are  also  dense,  quiet,  and  dark ;  others  rare,  movable, 
bright  or  white,  yet  cold ;  and  in  like  manner  with  regard  to 
the  rest :  there  being  some  one  quality  existing  in  things,  with 
which  the  rest  do  not  agree ;  and  agfun,  others  partake  of  two 
of  these  natures,  without  the  other  two,  with  a  great  variety 
of  permutations  and  assortments.  In  which  part  Telesius 
does  not  acquit  himself  very  happily,  but  behaves  like  his 
opponents ;  who,  having  formed  their  opinion  before  they  made 
the  trial,  when  they  come  to  particulars  abuse  both  their  own 
wit  and  the  facts  of  nature,  and  miserably  mangle  and  torture 
both;  and  yet  they  proceed  confidently  and  (if  you  believe 
themselves)  victoriously,  and  by  one  means  or  another  still  find 
enough  to  say  for  themselves.  In  the  end  however  he  gives 
up  in  despair,  and  falls  to  wishes,  intimating  that  though  both 
the  power  and  quantity  of  heat  and  the  disposition  of  matter 
may  be  grossly  and  in  sum  distinguished  and  determined,  yet 
their  exact  and  accurate  proportions,  and  their  distinct  and  as 
it  were  measured  methods,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  inquiry ;  and  yet  so  that  (if  of  two  impossibles  one  can 
be  said  to  be  easier  than  another)  the  diversity  of  the  disposition 
of  matter  may  be  better  discerned  than  the  strength  and  grada- 
tions of  heat ;  and  nevertheless  that  in  these  very  things  (if  the 
fates  allow)  is  to  be  found  the  summit  and  culmination  both  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  man.  But  having  plainly  pro- 
fessed despair,  he  yet  does  not  cease  from  vows  and  prayers. 
For  his  words  are:  "Further,  what  heat  and  how  much, — 
that  is,  what  strength  and  what  amount  of  it,  —  can  turn  what 
earth  and  what  entities  into  what,  — is  a  question  not  to  be 
asked;  being  a  thing  impossible  (as  it  seems  to  me)  for  man 
to  know.  For  how  is  it  possible  to  divide,*  as  it  were,  into 
degrees  either  the  force  of  heat  or  heat  itself,  or  to  have  a 
distinct  perception  of  the  amount  and  quantity  of  matter  into 
which  it  is  infused,  and  to  assign  to  a  certain  and  determinate 
force  and  quantity  of  heat  a  certain  quantity  and  disposition 
and  certain  actions  of  matter ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  certain 
quantity  and  certain  actions  of  matter  a  certain  and  determinate 
quantity  of  heat?  Would  that  they  who  enjoy  leisure  and  a  clearer 
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intellect,  and  who  have  the  means  of  searching  the  nature  of 
things  in  perfect  tranquillity,  may  find  this  out;    that  men 
may  not  only  understand  all  things,  but  likewise  be  masters 
of  all  I "  wherein  he  shows  himself  somewhat  honester  than  his 
adversaries  usually  are,  who  set  down  as  absolutely  unattainable 
by  art  everything  which  the  arts  that  they  themselves  have 
made  do  not  attain ;  so  that  no  art  can  be  found  guilty,  being 
itself  both  party  and  judge.     There  remains  the  method  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  third  place,  that  of  working  upon ;  which 
Telesius  disposes  of  by  three  dogmas.     The  first  is,  what  I 
before  remarked  by  the  way,  that  we  know  of  no  concordance 
(as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics),  whereby  things  are 
cherished  and  conspire  as  by  agreement.     For  all  generation, 
and  therefore  all  effect  in  the  natural  body,  is  accomplished 
by  victory  and  predominance  of  one  or  other,  and  not  league 
or  compact  between  the  two.     And  this  is  no  new  thing,  as 
Aristotle  likewise  remarked  it  in  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles'; 
namely,  that  Empedodes,  although  he  had  set  down  strife  and 
friendship  as  the  efficient  principles  of  things,  yet  in  his  expla- 
nations of  causes  commonly  makes  use  of  hostility,  as  if  for- 
getful of  the  other.  The  second  is  that  heat,  by  its  own  action, 
always  turns  being  into  moisture,  and  that  neither  dryness  has 
any  agreement  with  heat,  nor  moisture  with  cold.     For  to 
attenuate  is  the  same  as  to  moisten ;  and  what  is  rarest  is  also 
moistest ;  by  moisture  understanding  that  which  yields,  divides 
into  parts,  and  restores  itself  again  most  easily,  and  is  defined 
and  fixed  with  difficulty.     All  which  qualities  exist  more  in 
flame  than  in  air,  which  is  made  by  the  Peripatetics  to  be  most 
moist.     Therefore  heat  perpetually  attracts,  feeds  upon,  ex- 
tends, supplies,  and  generates  moisture ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
cold  drives  all  things  into  dryness,  concretion,  and  hardness : 
and  here  he  holds  Aristotle  to  be  both  dull  in  observation  and 
inconsistent  with  himself,  and  imperious  and  wilful  as  regards 
experience,  because  he  unites  heat  with  dryness.    For  that  heat 
sometimes  dries  beings,  happens  by  accident ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  body  dissimilar,  and  made  up  of  parts  some  grosser  and  some 
finer,  heat  attracts  and  (by  attenuation)  gives  an  outlet  to 
the  finer  part,  while  the  grosser  part  is  thereby  forced  together 
and  more  constrained;  which  grosser  part  nevertheless,  if  a 
stronger  heat  be  applied,  itself  becomes  fluid,  as  is  shown  in 
>  Arist.  Meteor,  ill  4. 
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bricks.  For,  in  the  first  place,  a  moderate  heat  forces  tlie  clay 
to  become  brick,  the  finer  part  having  evaporated;  but  a 
stronger  heat  melts  this  brick  substance  into  glass.  Now  these 
two  dogmas  may  be  regarded  as  confiitations  of  errors;  the 
third  plainly  affirms,  and  not  only  that,  but  also  clearly  dis- 
tinguishes the  manner  of  working  and  preparation.  This  is 
twofold,  either  by  rejection  or  conversion;  either  of  which 
methods  is  carried  out  into  acts  according  to  the  force  of  heat 
and  disposition  of  matter.  Yet  in  this  there  seem  to  be,  as  it 
were,  two  rules ;  one,  that  when  heat  and  cold  meet  together 
in  great  quantities  and  in  regular  armies,  there  follows  an 
ejection.  For  the  beings  are  dislodged  like  armies,  and  driven 
from  their  place.  But  when  a  smaller  quantity  is  engaged 
then  there  follows  conversion ;  for  the  beings  are  destroyed  and 
rather  change  their  nature  than  their  place.  Of  this  there  is 
a  remarkable  and  noble  instance  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air,  which,  though  they  are  situated  nearer  to  the  heat  of  heaven, 
are  yet  found  to  be  colder  than  the  confines  of  the  earth.  For 
in  those  places  where  a  nearer  approach  is  made  to  the  seat  of 
primitive  heat,  the  heat,  collecting  itself  at  once,  drives  out 
and  thrusts  down  the  entire  force  of  cold  that  had  risen  up, 
and  prevents  its  approach.  And  it  may  be,  in  like  manner, 
that  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  the  heats  are  more  intense 
than  on  the  surface ;  for  that  as  the  seat  of  primitive  cold  is 
approached,  the  cold,  exciting  itself,  drives  back  and  puts  to 
flight  the  heat  with  great  impetuosity,  and  converts  it  into 
itself.  The  other  rule  is,  that  in  an  open  place  there  follows 
ejection ;  in  a  confined,  conversion.  Now  this  is  wonderfully 
shown  in  close  vessels,  where  the  emission  of  the  rarefied  body 
(which  we  commoDly  call  spirit)  being  prevented  and  driven 
back,  there  follow  deep  and  radical  alterations  and  fermenta- 
tions in  bodies.  But  this  in  like  manner  happens  when  a  body, 
from  the  compactness  of  its  parts,  is  itself  like  a  close  vessel. 
Such  then  are  the  opinions  of  Telesius,  and  perhaps  also  of 
Parmenides,  concerning  the  principles  of  things,  except  that 
Telesius  has  added  something  of  his  own  respecting  Hyle, 
being  led  astray  by  the  Peripatetic  notions. 

Now  what  Telesius  says  would  have  been  probable,  if  man 
were  removed  from  the  world,  and  with  him  the  mechanical 
arts  which  vex  matter,  and  the  fabric  of  the  world  were  re- 
garded dimply.     For  this  philosophy  of  his  seems  a  kind  of 
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pastoral  philosophy,  which  contemplates  the  world  pkcidly  and 
at  its  ease.  Of  the  system  of  the  world  he  discourses  well 
enough,  but  of  principles  most  unskilfully.  Moreover  in  his 
system  itself  there  is  a  great  mistake ;  namely,  that  he  frames 
such  a  system  as  may  apparently  be  eternal,  without  supposmg 
a  chaos,  or  any  changes  of  the  great  configuration  of  things. 
For  whatever  philosophy  it  be,  whether  the  Telesian  or  iiie 
Peripatetic,  or  any  other,  that  professes  a  system  so  furnished, 
balanced,  and  guarded,  that  it  may  seem  not  to  have  come 
from  chaos,  it  is  a  philosophy  of  little  value,  and  conceived 
in  the  narrowness  of  the  human  breast.  For  by  one  who 
philosophises  according  to  the  sense  alone,  the  eternity  of 
matter  is  asserted,  the  eternity  of  the  world  (such  as  we  now 
see  it)  is  denied;  and  this  was  the  conclusion  both  of  the 
primitive  wisdom,  and  of  him  who  comes  nearest  to  it,  Demo- 
critus.  The  same  thing  is  testified  by  Sacred  Writ ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being,  that  the  latter  represents  matter  also  as 
proceeding  from  God ;  the  former,  as  self-existing.  For  there 
seem  to  be  three  things  with  regard  to  this  subject  which  we 
know  by  faith.  First,  that  matter  was  created  from  nothing. 
Secondly,  that  the  development  of  a  system  was  by  the  word  of 
Omnipotence ;  and  not  that  matter  developed  itself  out  of  chaos 
into  the  present  configuration.  Thirdly,  that  this  configuration 
(before  the  fall)  was  the  best  of  which  matter  (as  it  had  been 
created)  was  susceptible.  These  however  were  doctrines  to 
which  those  philosophies  could  not  rise.  Creation  out  of  no- 
thing they  cannot  endure ;  the  existing  configuration  of  tiie 
world  they  suppose  to  have  grown  out  of  many  indirect  and 
circuitous  processes,  and  many  attempts  and  efforts  of  matter : 
and  as  for  its  being  the  best  possible,  they  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  that,  seeing  they  maintain  it  to  be  perishable 
and  variable.  In  these  points  therefore  we  must  rest  upon 
faith  and  the  firmaments  of  faith.  But  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  this  created  matter,  in  a  long  course  of  ages, 
by  the  force  which  was  given  to  it,  to  have  gathered  and 
shaped  itself  into  that  perfect  configuration  (as  it  did  at  once 
without  any  rounding  about  at  the  word  of  command),  is  a 
question  perhaps  not  to  be  asked.  For  the  anticipation  of  time 
is  as  much  a  miracle,  and  belongs  to  the  same  omnipotence  as 
the  formation  of  being.  Now  the  Divine  nature  seems  to  have 
chosen  to  manifest  itself  by  both  these  emanations  of  omnipo- 
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tencej  by  operating  omnipotently^  first  on  being  and  matter  in 
the  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing ;  secondly  on  motion 
and  time  in  anticipating  the  order  of  nature  and  accelerating 
the  process  of  being.     But  these  things  belong  to  the  allegory 
of  CoelmUj  where  I  will  discuss  more  fully  what  I  now  briefly 
glance  at.     Let  us  proceed  then  to  the  principles  of  Telesius. 
And  would  that  this  were  but  agreed  on  for  once  by  all,  that 
beings  are  not  to  be  made  out  of  things  which  have  no  being ; 
nor  principles  out  of  what  are  not  principles ;  and  that  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  is  not  to  be  admitted.     Now  an  abstract 
principle  is  not  a  being ;  and  again,  a  mortal  being  is  not  a 
principle;  so  that  a  necessity  plainly  inevitable  drives  men's 
thoughts  (if  they  would  be  consistent)  to  the  atom ;  which  is  a 
true  being,  having  matter,  form,  dimension,  place,  resistance, 
appetite,  motion,  and  emanations;  which  likewise,  amid  the 
destruction  of  all  natural  bodies,  remains  unshaken  and  etemaL 
For  seeing  the  corruptions  of  the  greater  bodies  are  so  many 
and  various,  it  must  needs  be  that  that  which  remains  as  tlie 
centre  immutable  should  be  either  something  potential  or  in- 
finitely small     But  it  is  not  potential;  for  the  original  poten- 
tiality cannot  be  like  other  potentialities,  which  are  one  thing 
actually  and  another  potentially.     But  it  must  necessarily  be 
something  entirely  abstract,  since  it  refuses  all  act  and  contains 
all  power.     It  remains  therefore  that  this  immutable  thing 
must  be  infinitely  small ;  unless  indeed  it  be  asserted  that  there 
are  no  principles  at  all,  but  that  one  thing  is  as  a  principle  to 
another ;  that  the  law  and  order  of  change  are  things  constant 
and  eternal,  but  essence  its'3lf  inconstant  and  mutable.    And  it 
would  be  better  to  affirm  directly  something  of  this  kind  than, 
from  a  desire  to  maintain  some  eternal  principle,  to  fall  into 
the  greater  inconvenience  of  making  that  principle  imaginary. 
For  the  former  method  seems  to  have  some  issue;  namely, 
that  things  change  in  a  circle ;  whereas  this  would  have  none 
at  all,  which  regards  as  beings  things  that  are  merely  notional 
and  instruments  of  the  mind.     And  yet  that  this  is  no  way  the 
case,  shall  be  shown  hereafter.     Telesius  however  chose  Hyle^ 
which,  though  the  ofispring  of  a  later  age,  he  transferred  into 
the  philosophy  of  Parmenides.     But  he  institutes  a  strange 
and  altogether  unequal  contest  between  his  active  principles, 
unequal  both  in  numbers  and  the  method  of  fighting.     For  as 
to  numbers,  the  earth  with  him  is  single,  while  the  heaven  has 
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a  great  army ;  the  earth  likewise  is  almost  like  a  point,  whereas 
the  space  and  region  of  the  heaven  are  immense.  Nor  can  this 
inconyenience  be  removed  by  the  assertion  that  the  earth  and 
its  connaturals  are  of  a  matter  most  compact,  whereas  the 
heavens  and  the  ethereal  bodies  are  of  a  matter  most  spread 
out.  For  though  this  certainly  makes  a  considerable  differ- 
ence, yet  it  by  no  means  equalises  th^  forces,  not  by  a  wide 
interval.  But  the  strength  of  Telesius's  doctrine  depends 
principally  upon  the  possibility  of  assigning,  as  it  were,  an 
equal  portion  of  Hyle  (equal  in  quantity,  not  in  bulk)  to  each 
of  the  active  principles ;  so  that  things  may  last,  and  a  system 
be  constituted  and  established.  For  whoever,  agreeing  with 
Telesius  in  other  respects,  shall  admit  the  superabundance  of 
Hyle  in  one  principle  as  compared  with  the  other,  especially  in 
80  great  an  excess,  will  find  himself  in  a  difficulty,  and  will  not 
be  able  to  make  it  out.  Therefore  in  the  dialogue  of  Plutarch 
respecting  the  face  in  the  moon's  orb,  this  consideration  is 
wisely  proposed,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  dispersion  of 
matter  nature  enclosed  every  compact  body  in  the  globe  of  the 
earth  alone,  when  there  were  so  many  globes  of  stars  revolv- 
ing; But  Gilbert  has  indulged  this  thought  to  such  excess, 
as  to  assert  that  not  only  the  earth  and  moon,  but  many  other 
solid  and  opaque  globes  are  scattered  amid  the  shining  globes 
throughout  the  expanse  of  heaven.  *  Nay,  the  Peripatetics 
themselves,  when  they  had  set  down  the  heavenly  bodies  as 
eternal  in  their  own  state,  and  sublunary  bodies  as  eternal  by 
succession  and  renovation,  were  not  confident  of  being  able  to 
maintain  that  doctrine  without  assigning  as  it  were  equal 
portions  of  matter  to  the  elements.  For  this  is  what  they  are 
thinking  of  in  that  dream  of  theirs  about  the  tenfold  proportion 
of  the  ambient  to  the  interior  element  Nor  do  I  adduce  these 
tilings  because  none  of  them  please  me,  but  to  show  that  it  is  an 
inconceivable  thing  and  a  thought  altogether  ill-measured,  to 
Bet  down  the  earth  as  the  contrary  active  principle  to  heaven, 
which  Telesius  did.  And  the  supposition  becomes  much  harder, 
if,  besides  the  difference  in  quantity  between  heaven  and 
earth,  a  man  shall  consider  the  difference  in  virtue  and  act. 
For  the  conditions  of  battle  are  entirely  destroyed  if  the  wea-^ 
pons  on  one  side  take  effect,  and  on  the  other  do  not  reach 
their  distance,  but  fall  short.     Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  sun's 
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force  reaches  the  earth;  but  who  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  earth's  force  reaches  the  sun  ?    For  of  all  the  virtues  which 
nature  produces^  that  of  light  and  shade  is  emitted  furthest, 
and  spreads  round  in  the  widest  circle.     But  the  shade  of  the 
earth  stops  on  this  side  of  the  sun^  whereas  the  light  of  the 
sun,  if  the  earth  were  transparent,  would  strike  quite  through 
the  globe  of  the  earth.     Heat  and  cold  again  (of  which  we  are 
now  speaking)  are  never  found  to  carry  their  virtue  so  far  as 
light  and  shade.     Therefore  if  the  shade  of  the  earth  does  not 
reach  the  sun,  much  less  is  it  probable  that  the  cold  of  the 
earth  reaches  thither.   If  it  be  the  case  that  the  sun  and  heat 
act  on  certain  intermediate  bodies  to  which  the  virtue  of  the 
contrary  principle  does  not  ascend,  and  where  it  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  their  action,  it  must  needs  be  that  they 
(the  sun,  I  say,  and  heat)  first  occupy  all  bodies  near  them, 
and  then  take  in  those  also  which  are  further  off,  till  it  would  end 
in  the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus,  the  solar  and  celestial  nature 
gradually  descendiog,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  earth  and 
its  confines.     Nor  does  it  well  agree  with  the  supposition,  — 
that  this  power  of  imposing  and  multiplying  its  nature  and 
converting  other  things  into  itself,  which  Telesius  attributes  to 
principles,  does  not  operate  on  similar  things  equally  or  more 
than  on  contraries ;  in  which  case  the  heaven  should  now  be 
of  a  white  heat,  and  the  stars  united  with  one  another.     But 
to  come  closer,  it  seems  there  are  four  demonstrations  to  be 
proposed,  by  any  one  of  which,  much  more  by  all  together, 
Telesius's  philosophy  respecting  principles  may  be  pulled  to 
pieces  and  destroyed.      Of  these  the  first  is,  that  there  are 
found  in  nature  certain  actions  and  effects,  even  among  the 
most  powerful  and  universal,  which  can  in  no  way  be  refeired 
to  heat  and  cold.     The  second  is,  that  there  are  found  some 
natures,  of  which  heat  and  cold  are  the  effects  and  conse- 
quences ;  and  that  not  by  the  excitation  of  preexisting  heat,  or 
the  application  of  an  adventitious  heat,  but  in  which  heat  and 
cold,  in  their  original  essence,  are  implanted  and  generated. 
Therefore  the  condition  of  a  principle  fails  here  in  both  ways ; 
as  there  is  both  something  that  does  not  proceed  from  them, 
and  they  themselves  proceed  from  something.     The  third  is, 
that  even  those  things  which  derive  their  origin  from  heat  and 
cold  (which  certainly  are  very  many)  yet  proceed  from  them 
as  irom  their  efficient  and  instrument,  not  as  from  their  proper 
and  intimate  cause.     The  last  is,  that  this  coordination  of  four 
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connatural  bodies  is  altogether  disordered  and  confused.  I 
will  speak  therefore  on  each  of  these  points  separately.  And 
to  some  it  may  perhaps  seem  scarce  worth  while  to  take  such 
pains  in  refuting  the  philosophy  of  Telesius,  a  philosophy  not 
much  spoken  of  or  received.  But  I  do  not  stand  upon  such 
points  of  dignity.  For  of  Telesius  himself  I  have  a  good 
opinion^  and  acknowledge  him  as  a  lover  of  truth,  useful  to  the 
sciences,  the  reformer  of  certain  opinions,  and  the  first  of  the 
modems ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  as  Telesius  that  I  have 
to  do  with  him,  but  as  the  restorer  of  the  philosophy  of  Par- 
menides,  to  whom  much  respect  is  due.  But  my  principal 
reason  for  being  more  full  in  this  part  is  that  in  dealing 
with  him  who  comes  first,  I  take  occasion  to  discuss  many 
questions  which  may  be  transferred  to  the  refutation  of  other 
sects,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  hereafter ;  that  I  may  not 
be  obliged  to  say  the  same  things  many  times  over.  For  errors, 
though  different,  have  their  fibres  strangely  entangled  and 
intertwined ;  yet  so  that  they  may  often  be  mowed  down  by 
one  refutation  as  by  a  sweep  of  a  scythe.  But,  as  I  was 
gobg  to  say,  we  must  see  what  virtues  and  actions  there  are 
in  nature,  which  can  by  no  consent  of  things  or  force  of  wit 
be  attributed  to  heat  and  cold.  First  therefore  let  us  assume 
what  Telesius  grants,  that  the  sum  of  matter  is  eternal,  and 
without  increase  or  diminution.  This  property,  by  which 
matter  preserves  and  supports  itself,  he  dismisses  as  passive, 
and  as  belonging  rather  to  quantity  than  to  form  and  action ; 
as  if  there  were  no  need  to  ascribe  it  to  heat  and  cold,  which 
are  set  down  as  the  sources  only  of  active  forms  and  virtues ; 
for  that  matter  is  not  destitute  simply,  but  only  destitute  of 
all  active  virtue.  Now  in  these  assertions  there  is  a  great 
mental  error,  —  an  error  truly  wonderful,  were  it  not  that  con- 
sent and  common  and  inveterate  opinion  take  away  the  wonder. 
For  there  is  scarce  any  error  comparable  to  that  of  taking 
this  virtue  implanted  in  matter  (by  which  it  saves  itself  from 
destruction,  insomuch  that  not  the  smallest  portion  of  matter 
can  either  be  overpowered  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  world, 
or  destroyed  by  the  force  and  power  of  all  agents  together, 
or  any  way  so  annihilated  and  reduced  to  order,  but  that  it 
both  occupies  some  space,  and  maintidns  a  resistance  with 
impenetrable  dimensions,  and  it«elf  attempts  something  in  its 
turn,  and  never  deserts  itself)  not  to  be  an  active  virtue; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  all  virtues  far  the  most 
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powerful,  and  plainly  insuperable,  and  as  it  were  mere  fiite 
and  necessity.  And  yet  Telesius  does  not  even  attempt  to 
refer  this  virtue  to  heat  and  cold.  And  rightly  so ;  for  it  h 
a  thing  which  neither  conflagration,  nor  torpor  and  congela- 
tion, can  add  anything  to  or  detract  anything  &om  or  have 
any  power  over,  while  itself  meantime  is  active  bot^  in  the 
sun  and  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  else.  But 
his  mistake  appears  to  have  lain  here— that  while  he  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  and  definite  mass  of  matter,  he  is  blind  to  the 
virtue  by  which  that  matter  keeps  itself  undiminished  in  quan* 
tity,  and  (buried  in  the  deepest  darkness  of  the  Peripatetics) 
ranks  this  as  an  accessory;  whereas  it  is  the  very  principal, — 
vibrating  one  body,  removing  another,  solid  and  adamantine  in 
itself,  and  the  fountain  whence  emanate  the  decrees  of  possible 
and  impossible  with  inviolable  authority.  The  common  school 
philosophy  likewise  childishly  attempts  to  grasp  it  in  a  set  of 
words ;  thinking  it  enough  to  set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  there 
cannot  be  two  bodies  in  the  same  place ;  but  the  virtue  and 
the  process  thereof  it  never  contemplates  with  its  eyes  open, 
nor  dissects  to  the  quick ;  little  knowing  how  much  depends 
on  it,  and  what  a  light  may  thence  rise  to  the  sciences.  But 
(to  return  to  the  present  business)  this  virtue,  however  great 
it  be,  falls  beyond  the  principles  of  Telesius.  I  must  now 
pass  on  to  that  virtue  which  is  as  the  converse  of  the  former, 
namely,  that  which  maintains  the  connexion  of  matter.  For  as 
matter  refuses  to  be  overpowered  by  matter,  so  does  matter 
refuse  to  be  separated  from  matter.  Notwithstanding  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  this  law  of  nature  be  as  peremptory  as  the 
other.  For  Telesius  maintained,  and  so  did  Democritus,  the 
existence  of  a  collective  vacuum  without  any  limit,  in  order 
that  individual  beings  may  lay  aside  and  sometimes  even  for- 
sake the  one  contiguous  to  them,  with  difficulty  (as  they  say) 
and  against  their  will,  —  that  is,  when  subdued  and  forced  by 
some  greater  violence;  and  this  he  tries  to  prove  by  certain 
experiments,  especially  adducing  those  which  are  everywhere 
cited  for  the  contradiction  and  refutation  of  a  vacuum,  and  as 
it  were  making  extracts  from  them,  and  amplifying  them  so  as 
to  allow  beings  to  be  under  some  slight  necessity  of  holding  to 
that  which  is  contiguous,  but  so  that  if  they  be  more  strongly 
pressed,  they  will  admit  a  vacuum ;  as  we  see  in  water-docks, 
in  which  if  the  hole  through  which  the  water  runs  is  too  small, 
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they  will  want  an  air-hole  to  enable  the  water  to  descend ;  but 
if  the  hole  be  larger,  even  though  there  be  no  air-hole,  the 
water,  pressing  with  a  heavier  weight  on  the  hole,  flows  down- 
wards, not  caring  for  the  vacuum  above.  In  like  manner,  in 
bellows,  if  you  shut  them  and  then  stop  the  mouth  so  that 
there  is  no  passage  for  the  air  to  enter,  and  then  raise  and 
expand  them, —if  the  leather  be  thin  and  weak  it  bursts ;  if  it  be 
thick  and  not  Hable  to  burst  it  holds ;  and  so  in  other  things. 
But  these  experiments  are  neither  exactly  proved  nor  do  they 
altogether  satisfy  the  inquiry  or  settle  the  question ;  and  though 
by  them  Telesius  thinks  that  he  is  applying  himself  to  things 
and  inventions,  and  endeavours  to  distingmsh  more  accurately 
what  has  been  observed  confusedly  by  others,  yet  he  is  no 
way  equal  to  the  work,  nor  does  he  unravel  the  matter  to  the 
end,  but  falls  off  in  the  middle, — a  habit  common  both  to 
him  and  the  Peripatetics;  who  are  very  owls  in  looking  at 
experiments ;  and  that  not  so  much  from  weakness  of  vision, 
as  because  it  is  clouded  by  opinions,  as  by  cataracts,  and 
from  impatience  of  full  and  fixed  consideration.  But  this 
question  (one  of  the  most  difficult)  as  to  how  far  a  vacuum  is 
allowed,  and  at  what  distances  seeds  may  attract  or  repel  each 
other,  and  what  there  is  in  this  matter  peremptory  and  in- 
variable, I  refer  to  the  place  where  I  shall  treat  of  a  vacuum. 
For  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to  the  present  question 
whether  Nature  utterly  abhors  a  vacuum,  or  whether  beings 
(as  Telesius  thinks  it  more  correct  to  say)  delight  in  mutual 
contact.  For  I  make  it  plain,  that  this,  whether  it  be  abhor- 
rence of  vacuum  or. desire  of  contact,  no  way  depends  on  heat 
and  cold ;  nor  is  it  ascribed  thereto  by  Telesius  himself,  nor 
can  it  be  ascribed  to  them  upon  any  evidence  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  seeing  matter  when  moved  from  its  place  cannot  but 
draw  other  matter  to  it,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  hard  or  soft,  friendly  or  unfriendly ;  insomuch  that  a  hot 
body  will  sooner  attract  the  coldest  body  to  its  side,  than 
suffer  itself  to  be  deserted  and  separated  from  all.  For  the 
bond  of  matter  is  stronger  than  the  enmity  of  heat  and  cold ; 
nor  does  the  sequacity  of  matter  care  for  the  diversity  of  special 
forms.  Therefore  tine  virtue  of  connexion  does  not  at  all 
depend  upon  those  principles  of  heat  and  cold.  Next  come 
two  virtues  opposed  to  each  other,  by  which  this  kingdom  of* 
principles  has  been  transferred  (as  may  be  thought)  to  heat  and 
VOL.  V.  K  K 
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cold)  but  on  a  claim  of  right  not  well  made  ont;  I  mean  tlioee 
virtues  by  which  beings  open  and  rarefy^  dilate  and  expand 
themselves,  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  spread  them- 
selves over  a  larger  sphere ;  or  contrariwise  close  and  condense, 
confine  and  contract  themselves,  so  as  to  cover  less  space  and 
shrink  into  a  smaller  sphere.  We  must  show  therefore  how 
far  this  virtue  has  its  origin  from  heat  and  cold,  and  how  fiur 
it  keeps  separate  and  unmixed  with  them.  Now  it  is  most 
true,  as  Telesiiis  affirms,  that  density  and  rarity  are  as  it  were 
the  proper  work  of  heat  and  cold ;  for  they  have  far  the  most  to 
do  in  making  bodies  occupy  a  larger  or  less  space ;  but  yet  iiiese 
things  are  understood  confusedly.  For  bodies  seem  sometimes 
to  migrate  and  transfer  themselves  from  one  natural  dimenaon 
to  another,  and  that  freely  and  as  it  were  willingly,  and  with 
a  change  of  form ;  sometimes  they  seem  only  to  be  forced  away 
from  their  natural  dimension,  and  their  old  form  still  remaining, 
to  return  to  their  usual  dimension  again.  Now  that  virtue  of 
progression  into  a  new  space  is  almost  governed  by  heat  and 
cold.  But  it  is  not  so  with  that  other  virtue  of  restitution ; 
since  water  expands  itself  into  vapour  and  air,  oil  likewise 
and  fat  things  into  exhalation  of  flame,  by  the  power  of  heat; 
nor  (if  the  transmigration  be  perfect)  do  they  care  to  return ; 
nay  the  air  itself  also  swells  and  is  extended  by  heat.  Whereas 
if  the  migration  be  only  half  effected,  then  after  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  it  easily  returns  to  itself;  so  that  .even  in  the  virtue 
of  restitution  heat  and  cold  have  something  to  do.  But  things 
which  are  extended  and  drawn  asunder  not  by  means  of  heat, 
but  by  some  violence,  as  soon  as  the  violence  ceases  return 
most  eagerly  (even  without  any  accession  of  cold  or  diminutioD 
of  heat)  to  their  former  dimensions ;  as  we  see  in  the  sucking 
of  the  glass  egg,  and  the  raising  of  the  bellows.  But  this  is 
still  more  evident  in  solid  and  gross  bodies.  For  if  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  harp-string  be  stretched,  on  the  removal  of  the  force 
they  rebound  with  great  velocity ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  com- 
pression. For  air  compressed  and  imprisoned  by  any  violence 
bursts  out  with  a  great  force ;  and  indeed  all  that  mechanical 
motion  caused  by  the  striking  of  one  hard  body  by  another, 
commonly  termed  violent  motion,  by  which  solid  bodies  are  sent 
flying  through  the  air  and  water,  is  nothing  but  an  endeavour 
of  the  parts  of  the  discharged  body  to  free  themselves  from 
compression;  and  yet  here  tliere  are  no  apparent  traces  of  heat 
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and  cold.  Nor  can  any  such  fine  argument  be  made  upon  this 
doctrine  of  Telesius,  as  to  say,  that  to  every  natural  dimension 
there  is  assigned  a  quantity  of  heat  and  cold^  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion ;  therefore  it  may  be  that  although  no  heat  and  cold 
are  added,  yet  if  the  dimensions  of  the  material  body  be 
extended  or  contracted  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing ;  because 
more  or  less  of  matter  is  put  in  the  space  than  is  proportionate 
to  the  heat  and  cold.  Such  things,  though  not  absurd  in 
words,  are  yet  the  suggestions  of  men  who  are  always  seeking 
some  device  by  which  they  may  maintain  their  first  thought, 
and  do  not  follow  out  the  inquiry  in  nature  and  fact.  For  if 
heat  and  cold  be  added  to  such  extended  or  compressed  bodies, 
and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  is  proportionate  to  the 
nature  of  the  body  itself  (let  the  stretched  cloth  for  instance 
be  warmed  by  the  fire),  yet  it  will  by  no  means  restore  the 
balance,  nor  extinguish  the  force  of  restitution.  I  have  there- 
fore now  made  it  fdain  that  this  virtue  of  dimension  does  not 
depend  in  any  notable  proportion  on  heat  or  cold ;  although  it 
is  this  very  virtue  which  has  given  most  authority  to  these 
principles.  Next  come  two  virtues,  which  are  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  are  spread  far  and  wide,  namely  those  by  which 
bodies  are  carried  towards  the  greater  masses  and  collections 
of  their  connatunds ;  in  the  observation  whereof,  as  in  the  rest, 
men  either  trifle  or  go  quite  wrong.  For  the  common  philo- 
sophy of  the  school  holds  it  enough  to  distinguish  natural 
from  violent  motion;  and  to  assert  that  heavy  bodies  by  a 
natural  motion  are  borne  downwards  and  light  bodies  upwards. 
But  such  speculations  are  of  little  help  to  philosophy.  For 
these  words,  nature,  arty  and  violence^  are  but  compendious 
phrases  and  trifles.  They  ought  not  only  to  refer  this  motion 
to  nature,  but  likewise  to  seek  in  this  very  motion  for  the 
particular  and  proper  affection  and"  appetite  of  the  natural 
body.  For  there  are  a  great  many  other  natural  motions 
arising  from  very  different  passions  of  things.  Therefore  the 
thing  is  to  be  propounded  according  to  its  differences.  Nay, 
those  very  motions  which  they  call  violent  may  be  said  to  be 
more  according  to  nature  than  that  which  they  call  natural ; 
if  that  be  more  according  to  nature  which  is  stronger,  or 
even  which  is  more  according  to  the  system  of  the  universe. 
For  this  motion  of  ascent  and  descent  is  not  very  imperious, 
nor  even  universal ;  bat  provincial  as  it  were,  and  confined  to 
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certain  regions ;  and  it  is  moreover  obedient  and  subject  to 
other  motions.  And  as  for  saying  that  heavy  things  move 
downwards  and  light  upwards,  it  is  the  same  as  saying  that 
heavy  things  are  heavy  and  light  light  For  that  which  is 
predicated  is  assumed  in  the  subject  by  the  very  force  of  the 
term.  But  if  by  heavy  they  mean  dense  and  by  light  rare, 
they  do  advance  somewhat;  yet  so  as  to  arrive  at  an  adjunct 
and  concomitant  rather  than  a  cause.  Those  on  the  other 
hand  who  explain  the  appetites  of  heavy  and  light  things  by 
contending  that  the  one  are  borne  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  to  the  circumference  and  compass  of  the  heaven, 
as  to  their  proper  places,  certainly  assert  something,  and  like- 
wise point  towards  a  cause ;  but  altogether  wrongly.  For  place 
has  no  forces,  nor  is  body  acted  on  except  by  body ;  and  all 
swift  motion  of  a  body,  which  seems  as  if  it  were  seeking  a 
place  for  itself,  is  really  in  pursuit  not  of  location  or  position 
simply,  but  with  reference  to  some  other  body. 
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CHAPTER  L 


Division  of  all  Human  Learning  into  History,  Poesy,  and  Phi- 
losophy, according  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  mind.  Memory, 
Imagination,  and  Reason :  and  that  the  same  division  holds 
good  liketoise  in  Theology;  the  vessel  {that  is,  the  human 
understanding)  being  the  same,  though  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  conveyance  be  different. 

I  ADOPT  that  division  of  human  learning  which  corresponds  to 
the  three  faculties  of  the  understanding.     Its  parts  therefore 
are  three;  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy*     History  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Memory ;  poesy  to  the  Imagination ;  philosophy 
to  the  Reason.     And  by  poesy  here  I  mean  nothing  else  than 
feigned  history.     History  is  properly  concerned  with  indivi- 
duals ;  the  impressions  whereof  are  the  first  and  most  ancient 
guests  of  the  human  mind,  and  are  as  the  primary  material  of 
knowledge.   With  these  individuals  and  this  material  the  human 
mind  perpetually  exercises  itself,  and  sometimes  sports.     For 
as  all  knowledge  is  the  exercise  and  work  of  the  mind,  so  poesy 
may  be  regarded  as  its  sport.      In  philosophy  the  mind  is 
bound  to  things ;  in  poesy  it  is  released  from  that  bond,  and 
wanders  forth,  and  feigns  what  it  pleases.     Thut  this  is  so  any 
one  may  see,  who  seeks  ever  so  simply  and  without  subtlety  ^ 
into  the  origins  of  intellectual  impressions.     For  the  images  of  ^  ^  ^^.. 
individuals  are  received  by  the  sense  and  fixed  in  the  memory.  ^    ^^  .>f 
They  pass  into  the  memory  whole,  just  as  they  present  them-    V^^ 
selves.    Then  the  mind  recalls  and  reviews  them,  and  (which  is 

'        .      i    ^  I    . 
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its  proper  office)  compounds  and  divides  the  parts  of  which  they 
consist.  For  the  several  individuals  have  something  in  com- 
mon one  with  another,  and  again  something  different  and  mani- 

f  fold.  Now  this  composition  and  division  is  either  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  mind,  or  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
as  it  exists  in  fact.  If  it  be  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
^  mind,  and  these  parts  are  arbitrarily  transposed  into  the  like- 
ness of  some  individual,  it  is  the  work  of  imagination ;  which, 
not  being  bound  by  any  law  and  necessity  of  nature  or  matter, 
may  join  things  which  are  never  found  together  in  nature  and 
separate  things  which  in  nature  are  never  found  apart ;  being 
nevertheless  confined  therein  to  these  primary  parts  of  indivi- 

_  duals.  For  of  things  that  have  been  in  no  part  objects  of  the 
sense,  there  can  be  no  imagination,  not  even  a  dream.  If  on 
the  other  hand  these  same  parts  of  individuals  are  compounded 
and  divided  according  to  the  evidence  of  things,  and  as  they 
really  show  themselves  in  nature,  or  at  least  appear  to  each 
man's  comprehension  to  show  themselves,  this  is  the  office  of 
reason ;  and  all  business  of  this  kind  is  assigned  to  reason. 
And  hence  it  is  evident  that  from  these  three  fountains  flow 
these  three  emanations.  History,  Poesy,  and  Philosophy;  and 
that  there  cannot  be  other  or  more  than  these.  For  under 
philosophy  I  include  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  a  word 
whatever  has  been  from  the  occurrence  of  individual  objects 
collected  and  digested  by  the  mind  into  general  notions.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  there  is  need  of  any  other  division  than  this 
for  Theology.  For  the  informations  of  revelation  and  of  sense 
differ  no  doubt  both  in  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  entrance 
and  conveyance ;  but  yet  the  human  spirit  is  one  and  the  same; 
and  it  is  but  as  if  different  liquors  were  poured  through  dif- 
ferent funnels  into  one  and  the  same  vessel.  Therefore  I  say 
that  Theology  itself  likewise  consists  either  of  sacred  history, 
or  of  divine  precepts  and  doctrines,  as  a  kind  of  perennial  philo- 
sophy. And  that  part  which  seems  to  fall  outside  this  division 
(that  is,  prophecy)  is  itself  a  species  of  history,  with  the  prero- 
gative of  divinity  wherein  times  are  joined  together,  that  the 
narrative  may  precede  the  fact;  and  the  manner  of  delivery, 
both  of  prophecies  by  means  of  visions  and  of  divine  doctrine 
by  parables,  partakes  of  poesy. 
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t 

:  Division  of  History  into  Natural  and  Civil;  Ecclesiastical  and 

Literary  History  being  incltided  under  Civil.  Division  of 
Natural  History  into  History  of  Generations^  Preter^genera^ 
tionSy   and  Arts,   according   to   the   three   states  of  Nature, 

^'  namely y  Nature  Free,  Nature  Erring,  and  Nature  Constrained* 

i 


HiSTOBY  is  either  Natural  or  CiviL     Natural  history  relates 
t  the  deeds  and  actions  of  nature ;  civil  history  those  of  men. 

i  Matter  of  Divinity  shows  itself  no  doubt  in  both,  but  more  in 

civil ;  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  species  in 
history,  which  we  call  Sacred  or  Ecclesiastical.  This  therefore 
I  attribute  to  Civil ;  but  first  I  will  speak  of  NaturaL  Natural 
histcjry  does  not  treat  of  particular  objects  separately.  Not 
that  I  was  wrong  in  saying  that  history  deals  with  individuals^ 
circumscribed  by  place  and  time.  For  properly  it  is  so.  But 
since  there  is  in  natural  objects  a  promiscuous  resemblance  one 
to  another,  insomuch  that  if  you  know  one  you  know  all,  it 
would  be  a  superfluous  and  endless  labour  to  speak  of  them 
severally.  And  therefore  we  see  that  where  there  is  no  such 
promiscuous  resemblance,  natural  history  does  take  in  indivi- 
duals ;  such  I  mean  ^)f  which  there  is  not  a  body,  or  nation  as 
it  may  be  called.  For  of  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  and  the  like, 
which  are  unique  in  their  species,  it  is  very  right  that  separate 
histories  should  be  written ;  nor  less  of  such  things  as  notably 
deviate  from  their  species,  and  are  prodigies ;  since  in  their  case 
a  description  and  knowledge  of  the  species  itself  is  neither  suffi* 
cient  nor  competent.  These  two  kinds  of  individuals  therefore 
natural  history  does  not  reject ;  but  for  the  most  part  (as  has 
been  said)  it  is  concerned  with  species.  But  I  will  make  the 
division  of  natural  history  according  to  the  force  and  condition 
of  nature  itself;  which  is  found  in  three  states,  and  subject  as 
it  were  to  three  kinds  of  regimen.  For  nature  is  either  free^ 
and  allowed  to  go  her  own  way  and  develop  herself  in  her 
ordinary  course ;  that  is  when  she  works  by  herself,  without 
being  any  way  obstructed  or  wrought  upon ;  as  in  the  heavens, 
in  animals,  in  plants,  and  in  the  whole  array  of  nature ;  —  or 
again  she  is  forced  and  driven  quite  out  of  her  course  by  the 
perversities  and  insubordination  of  wayward  and  rebellious 
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matter^  and  by  the  violence  of  impediments ;  as  in  monsters  and 
heteroclites  of  natore; — or  lastly^  she  is  constrained,  moulded, 
translated,  and  made  as  it  were  new  by  art  and  the  hand  of 
man;  as  in  things  artificial.     For  in  things  artificial  nature 
seems  as  it  were,  made,  whereby  a  new  array  of  bodies  presents 
itself,  and  a  kind  of  second  world.     Natural  history  therefore 
treats  either  of  the  liberty  of  nature  or  her  errors  or  her  bonds. 
And  if  any  one  dislike  that  arts  should  be  called  the  bonds  of 
nature,  thinking  they  should  rather  be  counted  as  her  deliverers 
and  champions,  because  in  some  cases  they  enable  her  to  fulfil 
her  own  intention  by  reducing  obstacles  to  order;   for  my 
part  I  do  not  care  about  these  refinements  and  elegandes  of 
speech ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  nature,  like  Proteus,  is  forced  by 
art  to  do  that  which  without  art  would  not  be  done ;  call  it 
which  you  will,  —  force  and  bonds,  or  help  and  perfection.     I 
will  therefore  divide  natural  history  into  history  of  generations, 
history  of  preter-generations,  and  history  of  arts ;  which  I  also 
call  mechanical  and  experimental  history.  And  I  am  the  rather 
induced  to  set  down  the  history  of  arts  as  a  species  of  natural 
history,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  talk  as  if  art  were  some- 
thing different  from  nature,  so  that  things  artificial  should  be 
separated  from   things  natural,  as  differing  totally  in  kind; 
whence  it  comes  that  most  writers  of  natural  history  think  it 
enough  to  make  a  history  of  animals  or  plants  or  minerals, 
without  mentioning  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts  (which 
are  far  the  most  important  for  philosophy) ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  another  and  more  subtle  error  finds  its  way  into  men's 
minds ;  that  of  looking  upon  art  merely  as  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  nature ;  which  has  power  enough  to  finish  what  nature  has 
begun  or  correct  her  when  going  aside,  but  no  power  to  nuike 
radical  changes,  and  shake  her  in  the  foundations ;  an  opinion 
which  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  despair  into  human  concerns. 
Whereas  men  ought  on  the  contrary  to  have  a  settled  convic- 
tion, that  things  artificial  differ  from  things  natural,  not  in 
form  or  essence,  but  only  in  the  efficient;  that  man  has  in 
truth  no  power  over  nature,  except  that  of  motion  —  the 
power,  I  say  of  putting  natural  bodies  together  or  separating 
them  —  and  that  the  rest  is  done  by  nature  working  within. 
Whenever  therefore  there  is  a  possibility  of  moving  natural 
bodies  towards  one  another  or  away  from  one  another,  man 
and  art  can  do  everything;  when  there  is  no  such  possibility, 
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ihey  can  do  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  provided  this 
motion  to  or  ftom,  which  is  required  to  produce  any  effect,  he 
duly  given,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  done  by  art  and  human 
means,  or  by  nature  unaided  by  man ;  nor  is  the  one  more 
powerful  than  the  other.  As  for  instance  when  a  man  makes 
the  appearance  of  a  rainbow  on  a  wall  by  the  sprinkling  of 
water,  nature  does  the  work  for  him,  just  as  much  as  when 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  air  by  a  dripping  cloud ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  when  gold  is  found  pure  in  sands,  nature 
does  the  work  for  herself  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  refined  by 
the  fomaoe  and  human  appliance.  Sometimes  again  the  minis- 
tering office  is  by  the  law  of  the  universe  deputed  to  other 
animals ;  for  honey,  which  is  made  by  the  industry  of  the  bee, 
IB  no  less  artificial  than  sugar,  which  is  made  by  man ;  and  in 
manna  (which  is  a  thing  of  like  kind)  nature  asks  no  help,  but 
does  all  herself.  Therefore  as  nature  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  her  power  extends  through  all  things,  nor  does  she  ever 
forsake  herself,  these  three  things  should  by  all  mea;hs  be  set 
down  as  alike  subordinate  only  to  nature ;  namely,  the  course  of 
nature ;  the  wandering  of  nature ;  and  art,  or  nature  with  man 
to  help.  And  therefore  in  natural  history  all  these  things 
should  be  included  in  one  continuous  series  of  narratives ;  as 
indeed  Pliny  has  in  great  part  done ;  who  conceived  an  idea  of 
natural  history  suitable  to  its  dignity,  but  handled  it  in  a 
manner  most  tin  worthy  of  the  conception.  Let  this  then  be  the 
first  division  of  natural  history. 


CHAP.  III. 


Division  of  Natural  History  according  to  its  use  and  end;  and 
that  by  far  the  noblest  end  of  Natural  History  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  Fkilosophy  ;  and  that  such  a  history  (a  history 
framed  with  a  view  to  thai  end)  is  wanting^ 

Natural  history,  which  in  subject  (as  I  said)  is  threefold, 
is  in  use  twofold.  For  it  is  need  either  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  which  are  committed  to  it, 
or  as  the  primary  material  of  philosophy.  Now  the  noblest 
end  of  natural  history  is  this;  to  be  the  stuff  and  matter  of  true 
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and  lawful  induction ;  and  to  draw  from  the  sense  enough  to 
inform  the  intellect.  For  that  other  kind  which  aims  either  to 
please  by  the  agreeableness  of  the  narratiyCi  or  to  help  by  the 
use  of  experiments^  and  is  pursued  for  the  sake  of  such  plea- 
sure or  such  profit,  is  an  inferior  thing,  and  in  its  very  kind  of 
less  value,  than  that  which  is  qualified  to  be  a  proper  preparar* 
tive  for  the  building  up  of  philosophy.  For  this  is  that  natural 
history  which  constitutes  a  solid  and  eternal  basis  of  true  and 
active  philosophy ;  this  it  is  which  gives  the  first  spark  to  the 
pure  and  real  light  of  nature ;  and  whose  genius  being  neglected 
and  not  propitiated,  has  caused  us  to  be  visited  most  unhappilj 
by  that  host  of  spectres  and  kingdom  of  shadows  which  we  see 
flitting  about  among  the  philosophies,  afflicting  them  with  utter 
barrenness  in  respect  of  works.  Now  I  affirm  and  bear  witness 
that  a  natural  history  properly  adapted  to  this  end  is  not 
extant,  but  is  wanting,  and  should  be  set  down  among  the 
deficients.  And  let  no  man  be  so  dazzled  either  by  the  great 
names  of  ancient  writers  or  the  great  volumes  of  modem,  as  to 
think  this  complaint  of  mine  unjust.  I  know  well  that  a 
natural  history  is  extant,  large  in  bulk,  pleasing  in  variety, 
curious  often  in  diligence ;  and  yet  strip  it  of  fables,  antiquities, 
quotations  and  opinions  of  authors,  empty  disputes  and  contro- 
versies, philology  and  ornaments  (which  are  more  fitted  for 
table-talk  and  the  noctes  of  learned  men  than  for  the  institution 
of  philosophy),  and  it  will  shrink  into  small  compass ;  so  diat 
it  would  seem  as  if  people  were  engaged  in  getting  up  a 
treasure-house  of  eloquence,  rather  than  a  sound  and  faithful 
narrative  of  facts.  Besides,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  recount 
or  to  know  the  exact  varieties  of  flowers,  as  of  the  iris  or  tulip, 
no,  nor  of  shells  or  dogs  or  hawks.  For  these  and  the  like 
are  but  sports  and  wanton  freaks  of  nature,  and  almost  approach 
to  the  nature  of  individuals.  And  though  they  involve  an 
exquisite  knowledge  of  the  particular  objects,  the  information 
which  they  afford  to  the  sciences  is  slight  and  almost  useless. 
And  yet  these  are  the  things  which  our  ordinary  natural  his- 
tory takes  pride  in.  And  while  it  descends  to  matters  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  and  indulges  to  excess  in  matters  super- 
fluous, on  the  other  hand  its  great  and  solid  parts  are  either 
entirely  omitted  or  carelessly  and  lightly  treated.  And  indeed 
in  the  whole  course  of  inquiry  pursued  and  the  whole  mass  of 
matter  gathered,  it  appears  to  be  in  no  way  adapted  or  qualified 
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for  tte  end  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely  the  building  up  of 
philoBophj.  This  will  be  best  shown  in  the  particular  branches 
of  it,  and  by  comparing  the  history  of  which  I  am  now  going 


si  to  set  forth  a  description,  with  that  which  we  have. 


CHAP.  IV. 


?  JBeginning  of  a  treatise  shotoing   of  what  nature  the  required 

*  history  should  be;   namely  the  Natural  History  which  is  to 

f  serve  as  a  foundation  of  Philosophy.     For  the  clearer  ex^ 

i;  planation  of  this,  a  division  of  the  History  of  Generations 

is  first  subjoined.  This  is  digested  into  Jive  parts.  The  first 
"^  the  History  of  the  Heavens ;  the  second^  the  History  of  Me- 

'  teors ;  the  thirds  the  History  of  Earth  and  Sea ;  the  fourth, 

r  the  History  of  Collegia  Majora,  or  Elements  or  Masses ;  the 

r  ^fiK  ^A^  History  of  Collegia  Minora,  or  Species.      The  his^ 

I  tory  of  Primary  Virtues  is  postponed,  till  the  explanation  of 

^  this  first  division,  of  Generations,  Preter-generations,   and 

Arts,  is  concluded, 

'  Although  I  consider  myself  bound  not  to  leave  the  comple- 

tion of  this  history  which  I  pronounce  deficient  to  others,  but 
to  take  it  upon  myself;  because  the  more  it  may  seem  a  thing 
open  to  every  man's  industry,  the  greater  fear  there  is  that  they 
will  go  astray  from  my  design ;  and  I  have  therefore  marked 
it  out  as  the  third  part  of  my  instauration ;  yet  that  I  may 
still  keep  true  to  my  plan  of  giving  either  explanations  or 
specimens  of  those  things  which  are  wanting,  and  likewise 
that  in  case  of  my  death  there  may  be  something  saved,  I 
think  fit  now  in  this  place  to  set  down  my  opinion  and  advice 
in  this  matter.  Of  the  History  of  Generations  or  Nature  at 
large  I  set  down  five  parts.  These  are  the  History  of  Ether. 
The  History  of  Meteors  and  of  the  Regions  of  the  Air,  as 
they  are  called ;  for  the  sublunar  region  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  the  bodies  situated  upon  it,  1  assign  to  the  history 
of  meteors ;  Comets  likewise  of  all  kinds  (however  the  truth 
may  be)  yet  for  the  sake  of  order  I  include  among  meteors. 
Third  comes  the  History  of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  which  together 
make  up  one  globe.  And  so  far  the  nature  of  things  is  dis- 
tributed according  to  places  and  positions.    The  two  remaining 
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parts  distinguish  the  substances  of  things  or  rather  masses. 
For  connatural  bodies  are  congregated  into  greater  and  lesser 
masses ;  which  I  commonly  term  greater  and  lesser  Colleges, 
and  which  are  related  to  one  another  in  the  polity  of  the 
world  as  tribes  or  families.  Therefore  fourth  in  order  is  placed 
the  History  of  Elements  or  the  Greater  Colleges ;  fifth  and 
last^  the  History  of  Species  or  the  Lesser  Colleges.  For  I 
mean  by  Elements  not  the  conmiencements  of  things^  but  only 
the  greater  masses  of  connatural  bodies.  Now  this  greatness 
of  mass  is  owing  to  the  texture  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
are  composed  being  easy^  simple^  obvious,  and  prepared; 
whereas  species  are  sparingly  supplied  by  nature^  because  the 
texture  of  matter  is  complex,  and  in  most  cases  organic  As 
for  those  virtues  which  may  be  regarded  as  cardinal  and  uni- 
versal in  nature,  as  Dense,  Rare,  Light,  Heavy,  Hot,  Cold, 
Consistent,  Fluid,  Similar,  Dissimilar,  Specific,  Organic,  and 
the  like,  together  with  the  motions  contributing  to  them,  as 
Besistance,  Connexion,  Contraction,  Expansion,  and  the  rest 
(the  history  of  which  I  would  by  all  means  have  collected  and 
constructed,  even  before  we  come  to  the  work  of  the  intellect), 
I  will  treat  of  the  history  of  these  and  of  the  manner  of 
constructing  it,  when  I  have  completed  the  explanation  of  this 
triple  division,  of  Generations,  Preter-generations,  and  Arts. 
For  I  have  not  included  it  in  that  threefold  division,  because 
it  is  not  properly  a  history,  but  as  it  were  a  middle  term 
between  history  and  philosophy.  But  now  I  will  speak  of 
the  History  of  the  Celestial  Bodies,  and  give  precepts  con- 
cerning them,  and  then  of  the  rest. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  history  of  Celestial  Bodies  is  resumed;  showing  both  what 
it  should  be  in  kind;  and  that  the  legitimate  ordering  of  such  a 
history  turns  on  three  hinds  of  precepts;  namely,  the  End, 
the  Matter,  and  the  Manner  of  Construction. 

I  WOULD  have  the  History  of  Celestial  Bodies  simple,  and 
witiiout  any  infiision  of  dogmas ;  all  theoretical  doctrine  being  as 
it  were  suspended :  a  history  embracing  only  the  phenomena 
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tbemselves  (now  almost  incorporated  with  the  dogmas)  pure 
and  separate;  a  history  in  shorty  setting  forth  a  simple  narrative 
of  the  factS)  just  as  if  nothing  had  been  settled  by  the  arts  of 
astronomy  and  astrology^  and  only  experiments  and  observa- 
tions had  been  accnrately  collected  and  described  with  perspi- 
cuity. In  which  kind  of  history  there  is  nothing  extant  which 
satisfies  me.  Something  of  the  kind  indeed  Pliny  has  touched 
on  cursorily  and  loosely ;  but  that  would  be  the  best  history  of 
the  celestial  bodies  which  might  be  extracted  and  worked  out 
from  PtoleuMBus  and  Copernicus  and  the  more  learned  writers 
on  astronomy^  taking  the  experiments  detached  from  the  art^ 
and  adding  the  observations  of  more  modem  writers.  It  may 
eeem  strange  that  I  should  wish  to  recall  to  their  primitive 
rudeness  and  the  simplicity  of  naked  observations  things  so 
laboriously  produced^  advanced^  and  amended.  But  the  truth  is 
that^  without  meaning  to  throw  away  the  benefit  of  former 
inventions,  I  am  attempting  a  far  greater  work :  for  it  is  not 
merely  calculations  or  predictions  that  I  aim  at,  but  philosophy : 
Buch  a  philosophy  I  mean  as  may  inform  the  human  under- 
standing, not  only  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and 
the  period  of  that  motion,  but  likewise  of  their  substance, 
various  qualities,  powers,  and  influences,  according  to  natural 
and  certain  reasons,  free  from  the  superstition  and  frivolity  of 
traditions ;  and  again  such  as  may  discover  and  explain  in  the 
motion  itself,  not  what  is  accordant  with  the  phenomena,  but 
what  is  found  in  nature  herself,  and  is  actually  and  really  true. 
Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  both  they  who  think  the  earth 
revolves,  and  they  who  hold  the  primum  mobile  and  the  old 
construction,  are  about  equally  and  indifierently  supported  by 
the  phenomena.  Nay,  and  the  author  of  the  new  construction 
in  our  own  day,  who  made  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  secundum 
mobile,  as  the  earth  of  the  primum  mobile,  whereby  the  planets 
in  their  proper  revolutions  would  seem  to  wheel  in  dance 
round  the  sun  (as  some  of  the  ancients  suspected  to  be  the  case 
with  Venus  and  Mercury),  if  he  had  thought  the  matter  fairly 
out,  might  probably  have  brought  it  to  a  very  good  conclusion. 
Nor  have  I  any  doubt  but  that  other  similar  constructions 
might  by  wit  and  severe  thought  be  invented.  Neither  indeed 
do  they  who  propose  these  theories  mean  to  say  that  the  things 
they  allege  are  actually  true,  but  only  that  they  are  convenient 
hypotheses  for  calculations  and  the  construction  of  tables.    But 
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mj  plan  has  a  different  aim ;  for  I  seek  not  for  ingenious  ad- 
justments^  which  may  be  many^  but  for  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
which  is  simple*     And  to  tbis  a  history  of  phenomena  kept 
pure  and  simple  will  open  the  way»  while  one  tinctured  with 
dogma  will  obstruct  it.     I  may  say  also^  that  as  I  hope  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth  regarding  the  heavenly  bodies  firom  a 
history  made  and  compiled  according  to  my  principle^  by  itself 
alone ;  so  I  rest  that  hope  much  more  upon  observation  of  the 
common  passions  and  desires  of  matter  in  both  globes.    For 
those  supposed  divorces  between  ethereal  and  sublunary  things 
seem  to  me  but  figments,  superstitions  mixed  with  rashness; 
seeing  it  is  most  certain  that  very  many  effects,  as  of  expan* 
sion,  contraction,  impression,  cession,  collection  into  masses, 
attraction,  repulsion,  assimilation,  union,  and  the   like^  have 
place  not  only  here  with  us,  but  also  in  the  heights  of  the  heaven 
and  the  depths  of  the  earth.     Nor  have  we  any  more  faithful 
interpreters  to  consult,  in  order  that  the  human  understanding 
may  penetrate  the  depths  of  the  earth,  which  are  never  seen  at 
all,  and  the  heights  of  heaven  which  are  for  the  most  part  seen 
untruly.     Most  excellently  therefore  did  the  ancients  represent 
Proteus,  him  of  the  many  shapes,  to  be  likewise  a  prophet 
triply  great;  as  knowing  the  future,  the  past,  and  the  secrets 
of  the  present.     For  he  who  knows  the  universal  passions  of 
matter  and  thereby  knows  what  is  possible  to  be,  cannot  help 
knowing  likewise  what  has  been,  what  is,  and  what  will  be^ 
according  to  the  sams  of  things.     Therefore  the  best  hope  and 
security  for  the  study  of  celestial  bodies  I  place  in  phydcal 
reasons;  meaning  by  physical  reasons  not  such  as  are  com- 
monly supposed,  but  only  the  doctrine  concerning  those  appe- 
tites of  matter  which  no  diversity  of  regions  or  places  can 
distract  or  dissever.     Not  that  on  this  account  (to  return  to 
my  design)  I  would  have  any  diligence  spared  in  descriptions 
and  observations  of  the  celestial  phenomena  themselves.    For 
the  fuller  our  supply  of  such  appearances,  the  readier  and 
surer  will  everything  be.     But  before  I  speak  more  of  this, 
I  have  to  congratulate  both  the  industry  of  mechanics,  and 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  certain  learned  men,  that  now  of  late 
by  the  help  of  optical  instruments,  as  by  skiffs  and  barks, 
they  have  opened  a  new  commerce  with  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens ;  an  undertaking  which  I  regard  as  being  both  in  the 
end  and  in  the  endeavour  a  thing  noble  and  worthy  of  the  human 
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^         race;  the  rather  because  these  men  are  as  much  to  be  praised 

2         for  their  honesty  as  for  their  boldness ;  seeing  that  they  have 

IS         ingenuously  and  perspicuously  explained  the  manner  in  which 

s         each  point  of  their  proceeding  in  each  case  has  been  made  out. 

t         All  that  is  wanted  further  is  constancy  and  great  severity  of 

::         judgment^  to  change  the  instruments^  to  increase  the  number 

of  witnesses^  to  try  each  particular  experiment  many  times 

and  many  ways ;  lastly^  to  suggest  to  themselves  and  open  to 

others  every  objection  that  can  be  rnade^  not  despising  even  the 

minutest  scruple ;  lest  it  fare  with  them  as  with  Democritus  in 

g         the  matter  of  the  sweet  figs,  when  it  turned  out  that  the  old 

f         woman  was  wiser  than  the  philosopher,  and  that  a  vast  and 

Ti         wonderful  speculation  was  built  upon  a  trifling  and  ridiculous 

mistake.     But  now  having  made  these  general  remarks  by  way 

f  of  preface,  let  us  go  on  to  a  description  of  the  history  of 

^  oelestial  bodies  more  at  large,  to  show  what  and  what  kind  of 

^  things  are  to  be  sought  concerning  them.     First,  therefore,  I 

^  will  set  down  the  questions  in  nature,  at  least  some  of  them, 

and  those  the  chief;  to  these  I  will  add  the  uses  which  may 

^  probably  be  derived  to  man  from  the  study  of  celestial  bodies ; 

^  both  of  these  as  being  the  mark  at  which  the  history  aims ; 

that  they  who  undertake  to  compose  a  history  of  the  heavens 

may  know  what  we  are  about,  and  may  keep  these  questions, 

together  with  these  operations  and  effects,  in  mind  and  view ; 

and  so  proceed  to  form  such  a  history  as  shall  be  adapted  to  the 

solution  of  the  said  questions,  and  the  procuring  of  such  fruits 

and  benefits  to  the  human  race.     Now  the  questions  I  mean  are 

of  that  kind  which  inquire  of  the  fact  in  nature,  not  of  causes. 

For  this  is  the  proper  business  of  history.     Next,  I  will  show 

distinctly  in  what  the  history  of  celestial  bodies  consists,  and 

what  are  its  parts;    what  things  are  to  be   imderstood  or 

inquired,  what  experiments  to  be  collected  and  procured,  what 

observations  to  be  employed  and  sifted;   propounding  as  it 

were  certain  Inductive  Topics,  or  Articles  of  Interrogation 

concerning  the  heavens.    Lastly,  I  will  give  some  precepts, 

not  only  concerning  that  which  should  be  sought,  but  also  how 

the  matters  under  inquiry  are  to  be  examined  and  how  pre- 

sented  and  put  in  writing;  that  the  diligence  of  the  first 

inquiry  may  not  be  lost  in  passing  it  on,  nor  (what  is  worse) 

the  beginning  of  the  work,  on  which  the  subsequent  progress 

VOL.  V.  L  L 
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depends,  prove  weak  and  fiUlacIoos*  In  short  I  will  explain 
both  what  should  be  inquired  with  regard  to  the  heavenly 
bodies^  and  with  what  view,  and  in  what  manner. 


CHAP.  VI. 

TJuzt  philosophical  questions  concerning  the  Celestial  Bodies, 
even  such  as  are  contrary  to  opinion^  and  somewhat  harshj 
should  be  received.  Five  questions  are  propounded  concerning 
the  system  itself;  namely^  is  there  a  system?  if  there  be, 
what  is  the  centre  of  it,  what  the  depth,  what  the  connexion, 
and  what  the  position  of  the  parts  ? 

Most  men  no  doubt  will  think  that  I  am  digging  up  the 
remains  of  old  questions  long  since  laid  up  and  buried,  and  in 
a  manner  raising  their  ghosts,  and  mixing  fresh  questions  with 
them.     But  since  the  philosophy  of  which  we  are  hitherto  in 
possession  concerning  the  heavens  has  no  soundness ;  and  since 
it  is  my  constant  determination  to  refer  everything  to  a  new 
trial  by  legitimate  induction ;  and  since  if  any  questions  are 
passed  over,  there  will  be  so  much  less  pains  and  diligence 
bestowed  on  the  history,  because  it  will  perhaps  seem  snper- 
fluous  to  inquire  of  things  concerning  which  no  question  htf 
been  raised ;  I  hold  it  necessary  to  take  in  hand  all  questions 
which  the  nature  of  things  anywhere  presents.     Nay,  the  lew 
certain  I  am  concerning  the  questions  which  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  my  method,  the  less  difficulty  do  I  make  in  enter- 
taining them.  For  I  see  an  end  of  the  matter.    The  first  question 
therefore  is,  whether  there  be  a  system?  that  is,  whether  the 
world  or  universe  compose  altogether  one  globe,  with  a  centre; 
or  whether  the  particular  globes  of  earth  and  stars  be  scattered 
dispersedly,  each  on  its  own  roots,  without  any  system  or  com- 
mon centre  ?     Certainly  the  school  of  Dcmocritus  and  Epicunifl 
boasted  that  their  founders  had  overthrown  the  walls  of  the 
world ;  yet  this  did  not  absolutely  follow  from  their  words. 
For  when  Democritus  had  set  down  matter  or  seeds  as  infinite 
in  quantity  and  finite   in   attributes  and  power,  as  moving 
about,  and  never  located  in  any  position  from  all  eternity,  he 
was  driven  by  the  very  force  of  this  opinion  to  constitute 
multiform  worlds,  subject  to  birth  and  death,  some  well  ordered, 
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others  badly  put  together^  even  essays  of  worlds  and  vacant 
spaces  between.  But  yet  though  this  were  admitted,  there  was 
no  reason  why  that  part  of  matter  which  is  assigned  to  this 
particular  world  which  is  visible  to  us,  should  not  have  the 
shape  of  a  globe.  For  each  one  of  those  worlds  must  have  re- 
ceived some  shape ;  and  although  there  can  be  no  middle  point 
in  infinity,  yet  in  the  parts  of  infinity  a  round  figure  may 
exist,  no  less  in  a  world  than  in  a  ball.  Now  Democritus  was 
a  good  dissector  of  the  world,  but  in  the  integral  parts  of  the 
world  inferior  even  to  the  ordinary  philosophers.  But  the 
opinion  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  which  destroyed  and 
confounded  system,  was  that  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Ecphan- 
tus,  and  Nicetas  of  Syracuse,  and  most  of  all  Philolaus,  and 
likewise,  in  our  own  day,  of  Gilbert,  and  all  those  (excepjt 
Copernicus)  who  believed  that  the  earth  was  a  planet  and 
movable,  and  as  it  were  one  of  the  stars.  And  the  effect  of 
this  opinion  is  that  the  several  planets  and  stars,  together  with 
innumerable  other  stars  which  elude  our  sight  by  reason  of 
their  distance,  and  others  again  which  are  invisible  to  us  from 
their  nature  being  not  lucent  but  opaque,  having  each  of  them 
obtained  their  own  globes  and  primary  forms,  are  scattered 
and  suspended  through  that  immense  expanse  which  we  behold 
above  us,  whether  it  be  of  vacuum  or  some  thin  and  almost 
indifierent  body,  like  so  many  islands  in  an  immense  sea,  and 
revolve  not  round  any  common  centre,  but  each  separately 
round  its  own;  some  simply,  others  with  some  progressive 
motion  of  the  centre.  Now  the  harshest  thing  in  this  opinion 
is,  that  they  take  away  quiet  or  immobility  from  nature.  But 
it  seems  that  as  there  are  bodies  in  the  universe  which  revolve, 
that  is,  which  move  with  an  infinite  and  perpetual  motion,  so 
on  the  other  hand  there  should  be  some  body  which  is  at  rest; 
between  which  comes  a  middle  nature,  of  such  as  move  in  a 
straight  line;  seeing  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  suits  the 
parts  of  globes,  and  things  banished  from  their  native  countries, 
which  move  towards  the  globes  of  their  connaturals,  that  being 
united  with  them  they  may  themselves  also  either  revolve  or 
rest.  But  this  question  (namely,  tohether  there  be  a  system)  will 
be  answered  by  that  which  shall  be  determined  concerning  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  that  is,  whetlier  the  earth  stands  still  or  re^ 
volves^  and  the  substance  of  the  stars,  whether  they  are  solid  or 
Jlamy,  and  the  ether  or  interstellar  spaces  in  the  heaven,  whether 

LL  2 
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they  consist  of  body  or  vacuum.  For  if  the  earth  be  stationm^ 
and  the  heavens  revolve  in  a  diurnal  motion,  there  is  doubtle® 
a  system;  but  if  the  earth  revolve,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  there  is  no  system;  because  there  may  be  some  other 
centre  of  the  system ;  the  sun,  for  instance,  or  something  else. 
Again,  if  the  globe  of  the  earth  be  the  only  one  dense  and  solid, 
it  would  seem  that  the  matter  of  the  universe  is  collected  and 
condensed  to  that  centre ;  but  if  it  be  found  that  the  moon  or 
some  of  the  planets  consist  likewise  of  dense  and  solid  matter, 
it  would  seem  that  dense  bodies  collect  not  to  any  one  centre^ 
but  dispersedly,  and  as  it  were  fortuitously.  Lastly,  if  it  be 
asserted  that  there  is  a  collective  vacuum  in  the  interstellar 
spaces,  it  would  seem  that  each  globe  has  round  it  an  emana^ 
tion  of  rarer  substance,  and  beyond  that  a  vacuum.  But  if 
these  spaces  be  filled  with  body,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
union  of  dense  things  in  the  middle,  and  a  repulsion  of  rarer 
things  to  the  circumference.  Now  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
science  to  know  the  conjugations  of  questions;  because  in  some 
cases  there  is  history  or  inductive  matter  by  which  they  may  be 
settled,  in  others  not  so.  But  granting  that  there  is  a  system, 
we  come  next  to  the  second  question,  what  is  the  centre  of  that 
system  f  For  if  any  one  of  the  globes  is  to  occupy  the  position 
of  centre,  there  are  two  especially,  which  offer  themselves  as 
having  the  nature  of  a  middle  or  centre ;  naniely,  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  In  favour  of  the  earth,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  sight,  and  an  inveterate  opinion ;  and  most  of  all  this, 
that  as  dense  bodies  are  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass, 
and  rare  bodies  are  widely  diffused  (and  the  area  of  every 
circle  is  contracted  to  the  centre),  it  seems  to  follow  almost  of 
necessity  that  the  narrow  space  about  the  middle  of  the  world 
be  set  down  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  place  for  dense  bodies. 
In  favour  of  the  sun,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  consideration, 
that  that  body  which  has  the  chief  office  in  the  system  should 
occupy  that  place  from  which  it  may  best  act  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  communicate  its  influence.  And  since  the  sun  is  that 
which  seems  most  to  vivify  the  world  by  imparting  heat  and 
light,  it  appears  to  be  altogether  right  and  in  order  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  sun 
manifestly  has  Venus  and  Mercury  as  his  satellites,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  Tycho  the  other  planets  also ;  whence  it  is  plain 
that  the  sun  can  sustain  the  nature  of  a  centre,  and  perform 
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^^  its  office  in  some  things,  and  so  has  the  better  title  to  be  con* 

^^  Btituted  the  centre  of  the  universe;  as  was  asserted  by  Coper- 

J  nicus.     Nevertheless,  in  the  system  of  Copernicus  there  are 

^  found  many  and  great  inconveniences ;  for  both  the  loading  of 

the  earth  with  a  triple  motion  is  very  incommodious,  and  the 
separation  of  the  sun  from  the  company  of  the  planets,  with 
^.  Avhich  it  has  so  many  passions  in  common,  is  likewise  a  diffi- 

culty, and  the  introduction  of  so  much  immobility  into  nature, 
^'i  by  representing  the  sun  and  stars  as  immovable,  especially  being 

of  all  bodies  the  highest  and  most  radiant,  and  making  the 
'"  moon  revolve  about  the  earth  in  an  epicycle,  and  some  other 

^'  assumptions  of  his,  are  the  speculations  of  one  who  cares  not 

^ "  what  fictions  he  introduces  into  nature,  provided  his  calcu- 

- '  lations  answer.     But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  earth  moves, 

^  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  system 

'■'^  at  all,  but  scattered  globes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those 

^'  I  have  already  mentioned,  than   to   constitute   a  system  in 

?-'  v^hich  the  sun  is  the  centre.     And  this  the  consent  of  ages  and 

•s-  of  antiquity  has  rather  embraced  and  approved.     For   the 

3C  opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  not  new,  but 

revived  from  the  ancients,  as  I  said;  whereas  the  opinion  that 
"  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable  is  altogether 

»?•  new  (except  onfe  verse,  wrongly  translated),  and  was  first  intro- 

>  duced  by  Copernicus.^     Then  comes  the  third  question,  con- 

r  ccrning  the  depth  of  the  system ;  not  with  a  view  to  find  its 

r  exact  measure,  but  to  ascertain  whether  the  starry  heaven  be  like 

one  region^  or  orb,  as  it  is  commonly  called;  or  toluther  of  the 
'  Jixed  starSy  as  they  call  them^  some  are  higlier  than  others^  with  an 

immeasurable  depth  between  ?  For  it  cannot  be  that  they  are  of 
equal  height,  if  the  words  be  taken  exactly ;  since  the  stars 
are  certainly  not  situated  as  in  a  plain,  so  as  to  have  a  super- 
ficial dimension  only,  like  spots  or  bubbles,  but  they  are  entire 
globes,  great  and  deep ;  and  being  of  such  different  magnitudes, 
it  must  needs  be  that  some  protrude  more  than  others  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  nor  is  it  possible  for  them  to  be  united 
in  one  surface,  either  above  or  below.  And  if  this  be  the 
case  in  the  parts  of  stars,  it  would  plainly  be  rash  to  assert 
that  there  are  not  some  stars  higher  than  others  in  their  whole 
body.     But  though  this  be  true,  it  may  nevertheless  be  main- 

1  The  allusion  Is  to  Job  iz.  6. 
LL  3 
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tained  that  the  width  of  that  region  which  they  call  the  sphere 
or  starry  heaven^  though  greatj  is  definite ;  and  that  within 
this  those  prominences  and  degrees  of  altitude  are  in  a  manner 
limited;  for  we  see  from  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  the 
planets  that  every  one  of  their  heavens  through  which  they 
ascend  and  descend  has  an  observable  width.     But  the  ques- 
tion proposed  relates  only  to  this, — whether  some  stars  are 
above  others,  like   planet  above   planet,  and  as  it  were  in 
different  orbs.     And  this  question  is  in  like  manner  related 
to  that  other  concerning  the    motion  or  fixedness    of    the 
earth.     For  if  the  stars  move  in  a  diurnal  motion  round  the 
earth,  since  they  all  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  as  it 
were  with  one  spirit  (and  since  it  is  very  evident  in  planets 
that  as  they  vary  in  height  and  lowness  of  position,  so  they 
vary  in  quickness  and  slowness  of  motion),  it  is  probable  that 
the  stars,  being  equal  in  velocity,  are  situated  likewise   in 
one  region  of  the  ether,  the  width  or  profundity  of  which, 
although  it  be  great,  yet  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  velocity  or  quickness  of  motion ;  but  so  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  region  everything  being  united  together  by 
a  kind  of  bond  of  connaturality  revolves  equally,  or  at  least 
with  so  little  difference  that  at  this  distance  it  is  not  visible  to 
the  sight.     But  if  the  earth  moves,  the  stars  may  either  be 
stationary,  as  Copernicus  thought,  or,  as  is  far  more  probable, 
and  has  been  suggested  by  Gilbert,  they  may  revolve  each  round 
its  own  centre  in  its  own  place,  without  any  motion  of  its 
centre,  as  the  earth  itself  does ;  if  only  you  sefmrate  that  diur- 
nal motion  of  the  earth  from  those  two  supposititious  motions 
which  Copernicus  superadded.     But  either  way,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  stars  above  stars  till  they  go 
beyond  our  sight.     The  fourth  question  is  concerning  the  eon^^ 
nexion  of  the  system.     Now  of  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
body  or  thing  which  is  regarded  as  pure  ether,  and  occupies 
the  space  between  the  stars,  I  will  inquire  afterwarda     At 
present  I  will  only  speak  of  the  coherence  of  the  system. 
This  may  be  in  three  ways.     For  there  is  either  vacuum,  or  con- 
tiguity, or  continuity ;  therefore  we  must  first  inquire,  toheUur 
there  be  a  collective  vacuum  in  the  interstellar  spaces  f  a  tiling 
which  Gilbert  distinctly  affirmed^  and  which  likewise  some  of 
those  among  the  ancients  who  thought  that  th6  globes  were 

>  QUbert,  Physiol.  Nova,  1.  22. 
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'  dispersed  without  any  system^  seem  to  intimate ;  especially 
those  who  asserted  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars  are  compact 
The  opinion  is  this :  that  all  the  globes,  as  well  the  stars  as  the 
earth,  consist  of  solid  and  dense  matter :  that  these  are  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  a  kind  of  bodies  which  are  to  a  certidn 
extent  connatural  with  the  globe  itself,  but  yet  more  imper- 
fect, languid,  and  attenuated ;  and  are  in  fact  nothing  else  than 
the  e£9uvia  and  emanations  of  the  globes  themselves;  such  as 
vapours  are,  and  exhalations,  and  indeed  the  air  itself,  when 
compared  with  the  earth :  that  these  emanations  do  not  extend 
for  any  great  distance  round  each  globe ;  and  that  the  remain- 
ing space  (which  is  far  the  most  extensive)  is  empty.  Whidi 
opinion  is  countenanced  by  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  stars 
are  seen  at  such  an  immense  distance.  For  if  all  that  space 
were  filled,  especially  with  bodies  which  are  doubtless  very  un- 
equal in  density  and  rarity,  the  refraction  of  rays  would  be  so 
great  that  they  would  not  reach  our  sight ;  whereas  if  far  the 
greatest  part  of  that  space  be  a  vacuum,  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  traverse  it  more  easily.  And  indeed  this 
question  will  in  great  part  depend  on  the  question  which  I 
ahall  next  bring  forward  concerning  the  substance  of  the  stars, 
whether  it  be  dense,  or  rare  and  open*  For  if  their  substance 
be  solid,  it  will  seem  as  if  nature  were  only  busy  and  anxious 
about  the  globes  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
she  leaves  and  passes  by,  as  it  were,  the  intermediate  spaces. 
Therefore  it  would  not  be  improbable  that  the  globes  are 
denser  about  the  centre,  more  open  towards  the  circumference, 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  effluvia  almost  exhausted, 
and  so  terminated  at  last  in  vacuum.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  nature  of  the  stars  be  rare  and  flamy,  it  will  appear  that 
the  nature  of  rarity  is  not  merely  the  diminution  of  density,  but 
powerful  and  primary  of  itself,  no  less  than  the  nature  of 
solidity ;  and  that  it  abounds  both  in  the  stars  themselves,  and 
in  the  ether,  and  in  the  air,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  col- 
lective vacuum.  This  question  concerning  a  vacuum  in  the 
interstellar  spaces  will  depend  likewise  on  that  question  which 
relates  to  the  principles  of  nature  ;  Does  nature  admit  a 
vacuum  9  Not  however  on  this  absolutely,  without  proper  dis- 
tinction. For  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  a  vacuum  absolutely, 
another  to  deny  a  collective  vacuum.  For  the  reasons  which 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  vacuum  interspersed,  whereby 

L  L  4 
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bodies  are  relaxed  and  opened^  are  far  stronger  than  tliose  on 
which  the  assertion  of  a  coUectiye  vacumn,  that  is,  a  Tacuiim 
extending  over  great  spaces^  is  supported.     And  it  was  not 
Hero  alone^  a  man  of  wit  and  a  mechanician,  who  saw  this,  hot 
Leucippus  likewise  and  Democritus,  the  founders  of  the  opinion 
concerning  the  vacuum,  which  Aristotle  endeavours  by  certain 
fine  reasons  to  attack  and  destroy;  which  two  philo60]^en, 
certainly  most  acute  and  famous  men,  in  admitting  an  inter- 
spersed vacutun,  do  in  fact  deny  a  collective  one.     For  in  the 
opinion  of  Democritus  vacuity  is  bounded  and  drcumscribed, 
so  that  beyond  certain  limits  distrnction  or  divulsion  of  bodies 
is  no  more  possible  than  compulsion  or  compaction.^     For 
although  in  those  works  of  Democritus  which  have  come  down 
to  us  this  is  never  expressly  declared,  yet  he  seems  to  imply  as 
much  when  he  asserts  that  bodies  as  well  as  spaces  are  infinite: 
using  as  his  argument,  that  otherwise  (that  is,  if  space  were 
infinite  and  bodies  finite)  bodies  would  never  cohere.     There* 
fore  by  reason  of  matter  and  space  being  equally  infinite,  vacuity 
is '  necessarily  confined  within  certain   bounds,  which  seems 
to  have  been  his  real  opinion  rightly  understood ;  that  is,  that 
there  is  a  certain  limit  to  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  reason 
of  the  vacuum  with  which  they  are  coupled ;  and  that  there  is 
no  solitary  vacuum,  not  enclosed  in  a  body.     But  if  there  be 
no  vacuum  amounting  to  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  system, 
yet  as  there  is  found  so  great  a  diversity  of  bodies  in  the  parts 
and  regions  of  the  system  that  they  seem  to  belong  as  it  were 
to  different  nations  and  countries,  there  arises  a  second  question, 
which  relates  to  the  connexion  of  the  system ;  this  is,  whether 
the  pure  ether  be  one  perpetual  and  continuous  fluid,  or  consist  of 
many  contiguous  to  one  another  f   Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  refine 
about  words,  but  by  a  contiguous  body  I  understand  a  body 
which  lies  on  another  without  mixing  with  it     I  do  not  mean 
however  a  series  of  hard  rigid  floors,  like  the  stories  of  a  house, 
such  as  the  vulgar  astronomers  imagine,  but  such  a  succession 
as  fluids  admit  of,  as  when  water  floats  on  quicksilver,  oil  on 
water,  lur  on  oiL     For  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  in  that  im- 
mense tract  of  pure  ether  there  are  wonderful  difierences  as  to 
density  and  rarity  and  many  other  things  ;  but  upon  either 
supposition  (that  is,  whether  you  assume  continuity  or  con- 
tiguity) this  may  be  the  case.     For  it  is  certain  that  even  in 

>  a.  LucrcUlU,  i.  983. 
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'  the  sea  the  water  at  the  top  and  the  water  at  the  bottom  are 

^  not  of  the  same  consistency  and  taste ;  while  in  the  sir,  there 

li  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  air  contiguous  to  the 

i^  earth  and  the  upper  air;  and  yet  the  fluidity  is  one  and  entire 

::  and  uninterrupted.     The  question  therefore  is  brought  to  this, 

!'  whether  the  differences  in  the  tract  of  pure  air  insinuate  themselves 

L  gradually  and  with  a  continuous  Jlow  ;  or  whether  they  take  place 

!  at  certain  distinyuishable  limits,  where  the  bodies  which  cannot 

li  mix  are  Joined  to  each  other ;  as  with  us  air  lies  on  water.     For 

z  indeed  to  a  simple  observer  the  whole  of  that  pure  and  clear 

body  in  which  the  globes  of  the  earth  and  stars  float  and  hang 
t  as  in  an  immense  sea^  and  which  is  infinitely  greater  both  in 

c  quantity  and  the  space  which  it  occupies  than  the  globes 

«  between  which  it  is  interposed,  seems  to  be  a  thing  undivided 

and  completely  united.     But  to  a  deeper  searcher  of  nature 
P  it  will  plainly  appear  that  nature  is  accustomed  to  proceed  for 

some  distance  by  degrees,  and  then  suddenly  by  jumps,  and  to 
.  take  these  processes  in  turn.     Otherwise,  if  a  man  examine  it 

well,  no  structure  of  things  or  organic  figure  could  be  formed, 
if  the  proceeding  were  always  by  imperceptible  degrees.  There- 
fore this  gradual  progress  may  do  for  the  spaces  between  the 
worlds,  but  not  for  the  world,  the  construction  of  which 
requires  that  things  very  dissimilar  be  separated  one  from  the 
other,  and  yet  brought  into  approximation  Thus  air  succeeds 
to  and  touches  earth  and  water,  a  body  very  different  from  them, 
and  yet  placed  in  immediate  proximity ;  not  first  mud,  then 
vapour  or  mist,  and  then  pure  air ;  but  air  at  once,  without  any 
thing  between.  But  in  air  and  ether  (for  I  put  the  two  toge* 
ther)  the  most  remarkable  and  radical  division  of  all  may  be 
derived  from  a  greater  or  less  susceptiblity  of  the  starry  nature. 
Between  the  globe  of  the  earth  then  and  the  summits  of  heaven 
there  seem  to  be  generally  three  regions  especially  remarkable ; 
namely,  the  tract  of  the  air,  the  tract  of  the  planetary  heaven, 
and  the  tract  of  the  starry  heaven.  Now  in  the  lowest  of  these 
tracts,  the  starry  nature  is  not  consistent;  in  the  middle  it  is 
consistent,  but  gathers  into  separate  globes;  in  the  highest 
it  diffuses  itself  among  a  great  nmnber  of  globes,  till  at  the 
summits  thereof  it  se^ms  to  pass  as  it  were  into  the  perfect 
empyrean.  But  in  the  meantime  I  must  not  forget  what  I 
Bsud  just  now,  that  nature  is  accustomed  to  adopt  the  gradual 
and  the  sudden  process  by  turns,  so  that  the  confines  of  the 
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first  region  communicate  with  the  second^  and  the  second  witk 
the  third.     For  both  in  the  higher  air,  when  the  air  has  b^un 
to  be  cleared  from  the  emanations  of  the  earth  and  to  be  more 
rarefied  by  the  emanations  of  the  heavens^  flame  tries  and 
endeavours  to  be  consistent;  as  we  see  in  the  lower  comete^ 
which  are  of  a  middle  nature  between  the  starry  nature  in  oon- 
fiistence  and  in  evanescence  ;  and  again  in  the  neighbourhood  (^ 
the  sun  (it  may  be)  where  the  heaven  seems  to  become  stany, 
and  to  begin  to  pass  into  the  nature  of  the   starry  heaven. 
For  it  may  be  that  those  spots  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  sun,  certainly  by  faithful  and  diligent  observation,  are  a 
kind  of  rudiments  of  starry  matter;  whereas  in  the  heaven  of 
Jupiter  absolute  and  perfect  stars  are  discernible^  though  too 
small  to  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  telescopes ;  and  agam  in 
the  summits  of  the  starry  heaven  it  seems  from  the  innumen- 
ble  sparklings  of  the  ether  between  the  numbered  stars  (for 
which  other  causes  bald  enough  are  usually  given)  that  the 
stany  nature  is  more  diffused  and  continuous.     Of  these  things 
however  I  will  speak  further  in  the  questions  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently propose  about  the  substance  of  the  stars  and  the  inter- 
stellar heaven.     For  the  things  which  I  have  just  said  relate 
only  to  connexion  of  system.     There  remains  the  fifth  ques- 
tion, concerning  the  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  system,  or  the 
order  of  the  heavens.     And  whether  it  be  assumed  that  there  is 
no  system,  but  that  the  globes  are  scattered,  or  that  there  i« 
a  system,  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre;  or  even  thougb 
astronomers  look  for  some  new  system ;  yet  there  still  remains 
the  inquiry,  which  planet  is  nearer  to  another  planet,  orfurthir 
off;  and  in  like  manner  which  planet  is  more  or  less  elongated 
from  the  earth  or  from  the  sun.     Now  if  the  ancient  system  he 
received,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  insist 
much  upon  a  new  inquiry  concerning  the  four  superior  heaveztff 
namely,  the  heavens  of  the  fixed  stars,  of  Saturn,  of  Jupiter, 
and  of  Mars.     For  with  respect  to  their  position  and  order 
the  consent  of  ages  is  agreed,  and  there  is  no  contrary  pheno- 
menon;  the   calculations  of  their  motions  also  (whence  i^ 
derived  the  chief  proof  of  the  heights  of  the  heavens)  a^ 
agreeable,  and  present  no  difiiculty.     But  with  regard  to  ths 
Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  according  to  the  old 
system,  the  ancients  were  in  doubt;  and  among  the  moderns 
also  there  is  a  question  with  regard  to  Venus  and  Mercury 
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which  of  them  is  superior.  For  in  faydur  of  Venus  being 
superior,  there  is  the  reason  that  she  moves  somewhat  slower ; 
and  in  favour  of  Mercury,  that  he  is  fixed  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  sun,  whence  one  might  assert  that  he  ought  to  be 
placed  next  to  the  sun.  But  with  regard  to  the  moon,  no 
one  has  ever  doubted  that  she  is  placed  nearest  to  the  earth, 
though  there  are  various  opinions  about  her  approximation 
to  the  sun.  Nor  should  any  one  who  is  seriously  considering 
the  subject  let  another  kind  of  question  escape  him,  pertaining 
to  the  constitution  of  the  system ;  that  is,  whether  one  planet 
sometimes  goes  above  another  and  sometimes  again  comes  below; 
a  thing  which  seems  to  be  proved  with  regard  to  Venus  by 
some  tolerably  diligent  demonstrations,  that  she  is  found  some- 
times above  and  sometimes  below  the  sun.  It  is  a  very  fit  in- 
quiry also,  whether  the  apogee  of  the  lower  planet  does  not  cut  the 
perigee  of  the  higher  and  enter  its  boundaries.  There  remains 
the  last  question,  concerning  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
system ;  that  is,  whether  there  be  many  different  centres  in  the 
systemy  and  as  it  were  many  dances  ;  especially  as  not  only  the 
earth  is 'set  down  as  the  centre  of  the  primum  mobile,  and  the 
sun  (according  to  Tycho)  of  the  secundum  mobile;  but  Jupiter 
likewise  is  supposed  by  Galileo  to  be  the  centre  of  those 
smaller  and  recently  discovered  wanderers.  Such  then  are 
these  five  questions,  which  seem  fit  to  be  proposed  concerning 
the  system  itself,  namely,  is  there  a  system  f  what  is  the  centre 
of  it?  what  the  depth  f  what  the  connexion?  and  what  the  order 
of  the  position  of  the  parts  f 

As  for  the  extremities  of  the  heaven  and  the  empyrean,  I  do 
not  draw  up  any  propositions  or  questions  concerning  them. 
For  there  is  no  history  of  these  things  nor  any  phenomenon 
extant.  And  therefore  what  can  be  known  about  them  can 
only  be  known  by  consequence,  and  not  at  all  by  induction.  , 
For  such  inquiry  however  there  will  come  a  fit  time,  and  a  plan 
and  method.  But  with  regard  to  the  immateriate  heavens  and 
spaces,  we  must  rest  entirely  upon  religion,  and  leave  them  to 
it.  For  as  for  what  the  Platonists  and  of  late  Patricius  (by 
way  of  giving  their  philosophy  a  diviner  character)  have  alleged, 
not  without  superstition,  arrogance,  and  some  disorder  of  mind, 
and  in  a  word,  with  too  much  presumption  and  no  fruit,  like 
the  images  and  dreams  of  Valentinus ;  I  regard  all  such  things 
as  idle  fancies.     For  an  apotheosis  of  Folly,  like  that  of  the 
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Emperor  Claudius^  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured ;  and  moct 
mischievous  it  is,  and  a  very  pest  and  destruction  of  the  unde^ 
standing,  for  vanity  to  be  made  an  object  of  veneration. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Then  follow  questions  concerning  the  substance  of  heavenly  bodies; 
namely y  what  is  the  substance  of  heavenly  bodies  genendly 
as  compared  with  sublunary  bodies ;  what  is  the  substance  of 
the  interstellar  ether  as  compared  with  the  body  of  a  star; 
what  is  the  substance  of  the  stars  as  compared  with  one 
another,  with  our  fire,  and  in  their  own  nature ;  what  ta 
the  substance  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  black  spots  in  the 
antarctic  hemisphere  ?  Then  is  proposed  the  first  questioMf 
Is  there  a  heterogeneity  between  celestial  and  sublunaiy 
bodies,  and  of  what  nature  may  it  be  ? 

Having  finished  the  questions  concerning  the  system,  we  must 
proceed  to  those  concerning  the  substance  of  the  heavenlj 
bodies.     For  the  inquiry  concerning  substance  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  the  causes  of  their  motion,  belongs  principally  to 
philosophy ;  the  inquiry  concerning  the  motion  itself  and  ^c 
accidents  thereof,  to  astronomy ;  the  inquiry  concerning  their 
influence  and  power,  to  both.     Now  it  ought  to  have  been  so 
arranged  between  astronomy  and  philosophy,  that  astronomy 
should  prefer  those  hypotheses  which  are  most  convenient  for 
compendious  calculations ;  philosophy  tliose  which  come  nearest 
to  the  truth  of  nature.    And  further,  that  while  the  hypotheses 
adopted  by  astronomy  for  convenience  should  by  no  means 
prejudice  die  truth  of  the  thing,  the  judgments  of  philosophy 
in  their  turn  should  be  such  as   are  perfectly  reconcileahlc 
.  with  the  phenomena  of  astronomy.     But  now  it  comes  to  f^ 
contrariwise,  that  the  fictions  of  astronomy  have  been  introduced 
into  philosophy  and  corrupted  it;    while  the  speculations  of 
philosophers  about  the  celestial  bodies  please  none  but  them- 
selves, and  almost  forsake  astronomy,  looking  at  the  celestial 
regions  in  general,  but  not  at  all  addressing  themselves  to  pa^ 
ticular  phenomena  and  their  causes.      Therefore  since  bodi 
sciences  (as  now  practised)  are  slight  and  superficial,  we  must 
plant  our  footing  deeper ;  and  treat  these  two,  which  by  resBoa 
of  the  naiTowness  of  men's  views  and  the  practice  of  professors 
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haye  been  for  so  many  ages  separated,  as  one  and  the  same 
things  and  making  up  together  one  body  of  science.  The  first 
question  proposed  therefore  is^  whether  the  substance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  different  in  kind  from  the  substance  of  those 
below  f  For  Aristotle's  temerity  and  cavilling  has  begottrn 
for  us  a  fantastic  heaven,  composed  of  a  fifth  essence,  free  from 
change,  and  free  likewise  from  heat.*  Now  to  say  nothing  at 
present  about  the  four  elements,  which  this  fifth  essence  sup- 
poses, it  was  certainly  an  act  of  great  boldness  to  destroy  alto- 
gether the  relationship  between  the  elementary,  as  they  call 
them,  and  the  celestial  bodies ;  seeing  two  of  the  elements, 
namely  air  and  fire,  agree  so  well  with  the  stars  and  ether ;  only 
that  it  was  his  way  to  abuse  his  wit,  and  make  difficulties  for 
himself,  and  prefer  those  things  which  were  more  obscure. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  regions  above  and  below  the 
moon,  together  with  the  bodies  contained  in  the  same  space, 
differ  in  many  important  points;  but  then  again  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  bodies  of  both  regions  have  many  common 
inclinations,  passions,  and  motions ;  so  that,  with  due  regard 
to  the  unity  of  nature,  we  should  rather  distinguish  these 
than  separate  them.  But  as  for  that  point  of  heterogeneity, 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be  supposed  eternal,  the 
inferior  corruptible ;  the  opinion  seems  to  fail  both  ways,  for 
neither  does  such  eternity  as  they  feign  belong  to  the  heaven, 
nor  such  mutability  to  the  earth.  For  with  respect  to  the 
earth,  if  the  matter  be  truly  considered,  judgment  is  not  to  be 
made  from  the  things  which  are  visible  to  us,  since  among  the 
bodies  seen  by  man's  eye  there  is  none  that  has  been  disin- 
terred or  cast  up  from  a  depth  of  above  three  miles  at  the 
most,  which  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
whole  terrestrial  globe.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  not  endowed  with  the  same 
eternity  as  the  heaven  itself.  For  if  the  earth  underwent 
changes  in  its  inmost  depths,  it  could  not  be  but  that  the 
consequences  of  those  changes  would  produce,  even  in  this 
region  where  we  tread,  greater  accidents  than  we  see  take  place. 
For  of  the  changes  visible  to  us  here  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  appears  almost  always  some  manifest  cause  sent 
from  above,  due  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  to  rains,  heats, 

>  Arist  de  C(b1<h  U.  7. 
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and  the  like ;  so  that  the  earth  itself,  of  its  own  proper  foroe, 
does  not  seem  to  cause  any  considerable  change.     And  if  H 
be  granted  (which  certainly  is  probable)  that  the  earth  itsdf 
also^  as  well  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  acts  upon  the  re^ona  of 
the  air^  either  by  exhaling  cold^  or  by  emitting  winds,  or  tlie 
like ;  yet  all  that  variety  may  be  referred  to  the  parts  of  the 
earth  close  at  hand,  in  which  no  man  in  his  senses  would  deny 
that  very  many  changes  and  alterations  take  place.     It  must 
certainly  be  confessed  that  of  all  terrestrial  phenomena,  those 
which  penetrate  deepest  into  the  earth  are  earthquakes  and 
things  of  that  sort,  as  eruptions  of  water,  vomitings  of  flames, 
y awnings  and  rents  of  the  earth,  and  the  like ;  yet  even  these 
seem  to  rise   from  no  great  distance,  seeing   most  of  them 
occupy  only  a  small  space  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.     For  the 
wider  the  space  an  earthquake  or  anything  of  that  kind  extends 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  deeper  must  we  suppose  its 
roots  and  sources  to  penetrate  into  the  interior ;  and  the  nar- 
rower the  less  deep.     And  if  it  be  said  that  there  are  8<»ne- 
times  earthquakes  which  shake  vast  and  extensive  districts  of 
country,  so  no  doubt  it  is.     But  these  certainly  happen  seldom, 
and  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  greater  accidents;  and 
may  be  compared  therefore  with  the  higher  comets^  which  are 
also  uncommon.     For  I  am  not  attempting  to  prove  simply 
that  the  earth  is  eternal,   but  only  (as  I  said  at  first)  that 
between  heaven  and  earth,  as  regards  constancy  and  change, 
there  is  not  much  difference.     Neither  is  it  worth  while  to 
reason  of  eternity  from  the  principles  of  motion ;  for  as  circular 
motion  may  be  without  limits,  so  may  rest;  and  the  consisteocj 
of  dense  bodies  in  the  place  and  great  congregation  of  their 
connaturals  is  not  less  susceptible  of  eternity  than  the  rotation 
of  rare  bodies ;  seeing  that  the  parts  of  both  when  separated 
from  the  rest  move  in  a  straight  line.     That  the  interior  of  tb« 
earth  is  not  more  subject  to  corruption  than  the  heaven  itself) 
may  be  inferred  also  from  this,  that  waste  commonly  taies 
place  where  there  are  means  of  supply.     Now  as  rains  and 
things  falling  from  above,  which  renew  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
cannot  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  which  nevertheless 
remains  undiminished  in  bulk  and  quantity,  it  must  be  ths^ 
nothing  is  lost,  since  there  is  nothing  to  take  its  place.    Lastlji 
the  mutability  which  is  discovered  in  the  exterior  of  the  earth 
seems  itself  to  be  by  accident.     For  that  small  incrustation 
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137  which  seems  to  extend  a  few  miles  downwards  (within  which 
It  those  noble  workshops  and  fabrics  of  plants  and  minerals  are 
2;  enclosed)  would  scarce  receive  any  variety,  much  less  such 
2  beautiful  and  elaborate  contrivances,  unless  that  part  of  the 
fi  earth  were  acted  upon  and  perpetually  stimidated  by  the 
heavenly  bodies.      And  if  any  one  think  that  the  heat  and 


£2 


sr  active  power  of  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodies  can  strike  through 
^,  the  thickness  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  be  regarded  as  super- 
,^  stitious  and  fanatical ;  seeing  it  is  very  evident  by  how  small 
: ;  an  obstacle  they  may  be  repelled  and  restrained.  So  much 
^  then  for  the  constancy  of  the  earth ;  we  must  now  inquire  con- 

cerning the  mutability  of  the  heavens. 

First  then  we  are  not  to  infer  that  changes  in  the  heavens  do 
not  take  place  because  they  are  not  nsible  to  us.  For  the 
sight  is  disabled  both  by  distance  of  place,  and  by  excess  or 
deficiency  of  light,  and  by  the  fineness  or  smallness  of  the 
body ;  and  if  a  man  were  to  look  from  the  moon  he  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  changes  which  take  place  here  with  us 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  inundations,  earthquakes, 
buildings,  structures,  and  the  like ;  which  would  not  show  so 
big  as  little  straws  at  so  great  a  distance.  Nor  from  the  fact 
that  the  interstellar  heaven  is  transparent,  and  in  dear  nights 
the  stars  are  seen  the  same  in  number  and  appearance,  can  a 
man  conclude  that  the  whole  body  of  ether  is  clear,  pure,  and 
immutable.  For  we  know  that  the  air  below  admits  innumerable 
varieties  of  heat,  cold,  odours,  and  all  kinds  of  mixture  with  the 
finer  vapours,  and  does  not  thereby  lose  its  transparency ;  in 
like  manner  therefore  we  must  not  trust  to  the  face  or  appear- 
ance of  the  heaven.  For  if  those  great  masses  of  clouds  which 
sometimes  obscure  the  heaven,  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  our  view  take  away  from  us  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
were  hung  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  heaven,  they  would  no 
way  alter  the  face  of  a  clear  sky ;  since  they  would  neither  be 
visible  themselves  by  reason  of  the  distance,  nor  would  they  at 
all  eclipse  the  stars,  by  reason  of  the  smallness  of  their  bodies, 
in  respect  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stars.  Nay  the  body  of 
the  moon  itself,  except  in  the  part  which  the  light  strikes, 
does  not  change  the  appearance  of  the  sky ;  so  that,  if  that 
light  were  absent,  so  great  a  body  as  that  would  be  altogether 
imperceptible  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  plain  from 
the  masses  of  bodies  which  by  their  bulk  and  magnitude  can 
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overcome  the  distance  of  space,  and  by  the  luminoua  natme 
and  brilliancy  of  their  matter  can  affect  our  eighty  that  won- 
derful changes  and  unusual  appearances  do  happen  in  the  heaven. 
For  this  is  shown  in  the  higher  comets,  those  I  mean  which 
have  appeared  in  the  figure  of  a  star  without  a  tail,  and  are  not 
only  proved  from  the  doctrine  of  parallax  to  be  situated  above 
the  moon,  but  have  likewise  had  a  certain  and  constant  position 
relative  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  kept  their  places,  and  not  been 
wanderers ;  such  as  our  age  has  witnessed  more  than  once^  first 
in  Cassiopea,  and  again  not  so  long  ago  in  Ophiuchus.     And 
as  for  the  notion  that  this  constancy  visible  in  comets  proceeds 
from  their  following   some  star  (which  was  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  who  affirmed  that  there  was  the  same  relation  between 
a  comet  and  a  single  star  as  between  the  milky  way  and  the 
collection  of  stars,  an  assertion  false  both  ways),  this  has  long 
ago  been  exploded,  not  without  a  censure  on  the   wit  cf 
Aristotle,  who  ventured  to  invent  such  theories   on   slight 
grounds.^     Neither  does  that  change  in  the  celestial  regions 
with  regard  to  new  stars  hold  with  regard  to  those  stars  only 
which  seem  to  be  of  an  evanescent  nature,  but  likewise  in 
those  which  remain.     For  in  the  case  of  the  new  star  of  Hip- 
parchus,  mention  is  made  by  the  ancients  of  the  appearance  of 
it^  but  no  mention  of  the  disappearance.     There  appeared  also 
of  late  a  new  star  in  the  breast  of  Cygnus,  which  has  now 
lasted  for  twelve  whole  years,  having  already  exceeded  the  age 
(as  it  is  held)  of  a  comet,  without  as  yet  any  diminution  or 
preparation  for  flight     Nor  agfdn  can  it  be  affirmed  as  a  fact 
without  exception  that  the  old  stars  suffer  no  change  at  all,  bat 
only  those  that  have  appeared  more  recently ;  in  which  it  b 
no  wonder  that  a  change  should  take  place,  seeing  their  very 
generation  and  origin  is  not  immemorial.     For  setting  aside  the 
fable  of  the  Arcadians  about  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon, 
which  they  assert  to  be  younger  than  themselves',  there  are  not 
wanting  examples  within  trustworthy  memory,  when  the  sun 
on  three  several  occasions,  without  eclipse  or  interposition  of 
clouds,  the  air  being  clear  and  serene,  appeared  for  many  days 
with  an  altered  visage ;  yet  not  affected  in  the  same  manner 
each  time,  but  once  faint,  and  twice  of  a  reddish  brown.     For 
such  phenomena  happened  in  the  year  790  for  seventeen  days, 
and  in  the  times  of  Justinian  for  half  a  year,  and  after  the 

'  Cr.  Arist  Meteorol.  L  8.         '  a.  FUnj,  U.  23.  *  Cf.  Otid.  Etfti,  i.  469. 
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death  of  Julius  Cassar  for  several  days.  Of  the  Julian  dark- 
ness there  remains  that  notable  testimony  of  Virgil :  — 

nie  etiam  extincto  mlseratus  Cssare  Bomam, 
Cam  caput  obscur^  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 
Impiaque  aeternam  timuerunt  secula  noctemJ 

The  narrative  of  Varro,  a  man  most  learned  in  antiquity, 
respecting  the  star  Venus,  which  is  found  in  Augustine  % — 
namely,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Ogyges  she  changed  colour, 
size,  and  shape, — might  have  been  of  doubtful  credit,  had  not 
a  like  event  recurred  in  our  age,  in  the  year  1578,  and  attracted 
much  notice.  For  then  also  through  a  whole  year  a  remarkable 
alteration  took  place  in  the  star  Venus,  which  appeared  of  un- 
usual magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  redder  than  Mars  himself, 
and  changed  her  shape  several  times,  becoming  sometimes  tri- 
angular, sometimes  quadrangular,  and  even  sometimes  round, 
as  if  her  very  mass  and  substance  were  affected.  Again,  that 
old  star  in  the  hip  of  Canicula,  which  Aristotle  says  that  he 
himself  saw  with  somewhat  of  a  tail,  and  that  tail,  especially 
when  cursorily  looked  at,  vibrating,  seems  now  to  be  changed 
and  to  have  lost  its  tail ;  since  nothing  of  the  kind  can  now  in 
our  time  be  detected.*  Besides,  many  changes  of  heavenly 
bodies,  especially  in  the  smaller  stars,  may  easily  from  neglect 
of  observation  pass  unnoticed,  and  be  lost  to  us.  That  these 
things  are  due  to  vapours  and  the  disposition  of  the  medium 
will  occur  at  once  to  any  sciolist ;  but  changes  which  are  found 
to  attend  the  body  of  any  star  constantly,  equably,  and  for  a 
long  continuance,  and  to  revolve  along  with  it,  must  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  star  itself,  or  at  least  in  the  ether  near  it, 
not  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air ;  which  is  likewise  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that  such  changes  take  place  seldom,  and  at  long 
intervals ;  whereas  those  which  are  caused  in  the  air  by  the  inter- 
position of  vapours  take  place  more  frequently.  And  if  any 
man  concludes  from  the  order  of  the  heaven  and  the  equability 
of  the  motion  itself  that  the  heaven  is    immutable ;   taking 

»  Georig.  I.  469.:— 

Then  did  the  sun  in  pity  dim  his  light, 

And  drew  a  dusk  yell  o*er  his  visage  bright, 

And  shook  the  impious  times  with  dread  of  endless  night 

'  8t  August  De  Civit  Dei,  xxl.  S. 
'  Arist  Meteorol  L  6. 
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this  certainty  of  revolutions  and  restitutions  for  a  sure  token  of 
eternity,  inasmuch  as  constancy  of  motion  can  hardly  belong 
to  a  corruptible  substance ;  he  should  look  about  him  a  littk 
more  attentively,  and  observe  that  this  return  of  things  by 
turns  and  as  it  were  in  circle  at  fixed  times^  is  found  eTen 
with  us  here  below  in  some  things ;  most  of  all  in  the  tide  of 
the  ocean ;  while  those  smaller  differences  which  may  take  place 
in  the  heavens  both  in  the  revolutions  and  restitutions  escape  onr 
sight  and  reckoning.     No  more  again  can  the  circular  motion 
of  the  heaven  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  eternity ;  on  the  ground 
that  circular  motion  has  no  limit',  and  eternal  motion  belongs 
to  eternal  substance.     For  the  lower  comets  that  are  situated 
below  the  moon  revolve  likewise,  and  that  of  their  own  force; 
unless  you  had  rather  believe  the  fiction  of  their  being  attached 
to  a  star.     And  assuredly  if  we  argue  of  the  eternity  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  their  circular  motion,  we  must  apply  the 
argument  to  the  whole  heaven,  and  not  to  parts  of  it ;  for  we 
know  that  the  air,  sea,  earth,  though  eternal  in  their  masses, 
are  perishable  in  their  parts.     But  it  may  rather  be  said,  con- 
trariwise, that  this  argument  from  the  motion  of  rotation  does 
not  tell  in  favour  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven ;  because  this 
motion  itself  is  not  perfect  in  the  heaven,  and  does  not  restore 
itself  exactly  in  a  pure  and  perfect  circle,  but  with  deviations, 
curves,  and  spirals.     If  again  a  man  retort  upon  me  that  whicb 
I  said  concerning  the  earth  (namely,  that  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it  happen  by  accident,  because  the  earth  is  acted 
on  by  the  heaven),  and  assert  that  the  case  of  the  heaven  is 
different,  seeing  that  the  heaven  cannot  in  any  way  be  acted 
upon  in  its  turn  by  the  earth,  inasmuch  as  all  emanation  from 
the  earth  stops  on  this  side  of  the  heaven,  and  therefore  it  m 
probable  that  the  heaven,  being  set  apart  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  hostile  force,  is  susceptible  of  eternity,  not  being  disturbed 
or  shaken  by  an  opposite  nature ;  his  objection  is  not  to  be 
despised.     For  I  have  no  respect  for  the   simple   notion  of 
ThaJes,  who  thought  that  the  celestial  fires  fed  on  the  clarified 
vapours  of  the  earth  and  ocean,  and  were  thence  nourished  and 
repaired  * ;  (whereas  these  vapours  fall  back  again  in  almost 
the  same  quantity  as  they  rose,  and  are  far  from  being  enough 
to  refresh  both  the  earth  and  the  celestial  globes,  nor  can  they 

»  Arist.  De  Coelo,  I.  9.  «  Plutarch,  De  Placlt  PUkJSoi*.  L  3. 
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at  all  monnt  so  higli ;)  but  yet  admitting  that  these  materiate 
emanations  of  the  earth  stop  far  below  the  heaven,  neverthe* 
less  if  the  earth  be,  as  Parmenides  and  Telesins  supposed,  the 
original  source  of  cold,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  for  certain  to  what 
height  this  opposite  and  rival  power  to  the  heaven  may  in- 
sinuate itself  by  series  and  succession ;  especially  as  rare  bodies 
imbibe  the  nature  and  impression  of  heat  and  cold,  and  transmit 
it  to  a  great  distance.  Grant  however  that  the  heaven  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  earth,  why  may  not  celestial  bodies  be 
affected  and  changed  one  by  another, — the  sun  by  the  stars, 
the  stars  by  the  sun,  the  planets,  by  both,  and  all  by  the 
ambient  ether,  especially  at  the  borders  of  their  globes?  Then 
again  the  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven  derives  much 
apparent  strength  from  the  very  machinery  and  construction 
of  the  heaven,  about  which  astronomers  have  taken  such  pains. 
For  great  provision  seems  to  be  made  thereby  to  exempt  the 
celestial  bodies  from  all  change  besides  simple  rotation,  and 
leave  them  in  other  respects  at  rest  and  without  perturbation. 
Therefore  they  have  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  stars  to  be 
fixed  in  their  orbs,  as  if  they  were  nailed ;  while  to  each  of 
their  declinations,  elevations,  depressions,  and  sinuous  move* 
ments  they  have  assigned  so  many  perfect  circles  of  suitable 
width ;  carefully  turning  and  smoothing  both  the  concave  and 
the  convex  parts  of  those  circles,  so  as  to  leave  no  prominence 
or  roughness,  but  that  one  may  fit  into  another,  and,  being  by 
reason  of  the  polish  at  once  exactly  contiguous  and  free  to 
elide  easily,  may  move  quietly  and  happily ;  which  immortal 
contrivance  removes  all  violence  and  perturbation,  the  insepar- 
able forerunners  of  corruption.  For  certainly  if  such  great 
bodies  as  the  globes  of  stars  are  do  pass  through  ether,  and 
yet  do  not  always  travel  through  the  same  parts  of  it,  but 
through  parts  and  tracts  very  different,  sometimes  invading 
the  higher  regions,  sometimes  descending  to  the  lower,  some- 
times turning  to  the  south,  sometimes  to  the  north,  there  is 
danger  no  doubt  of  very  many  impressions,  concussions,  reci- 
procations, and  fluctuations  in  the  heaven,  and  that  hence  may 
ensue  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  bodies,  which  may 
procure  and  prepare  the  way  to  generations  and  alterations. 
But  since  it  will  clearly  appear  from  physical  reasons,  and  withal 
fix)m  the  phenomena  themselves,  that  this  last  is  really  the  &ct ; 
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and  iho8e  figments  of  astronomers  of  which  I  spoke  are,  as  vsj 
man  of  sound  judgment  will  see^  mere  mockeries  of  natme, 
without  any  reality  in  them;  it  is  but  reasonable  that  tlie 
opinion  of  the  eternity  of  the  heaven,  connected  as  it  is  irith 
them,  should  undergo  the  same  judgment.     And  if  objedsoa 
be  here  made  on  religious  grounds,  I  answer  that  it  is  onlj 
heathen  arrogance  that  attributes  this  eternity  to  the  heaven 
alone ;  sacred  writ  assigns  eternity  to  earth  and  heaven  alike^ 
For  we  read  not  only  that  **  the  Sun  and  Moon  are  etenial  mi 
faithful  witnesses  in  the  heaven,^  but  also  that  *'  Generations 
come  and  go,  but  the  Earth  remaineth  for  ever."  *     And  for  the 
transitory  and  perishable  nature  of  both,  we  find  it  concluded 
in  one  oracle,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  pass  away."  *     Again^  if  it  be  stiD 
urged  that  for  all  this  it  must  be  admitted    that  there  are 
innumerable   changes  in   the   surface   of  the    earth  and  the 
parts   next  to  it,  whereas   it  is   not  so  in   the    heaven;  I 
reply  that  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  maintain  them  to  be  in 
all  respects  alike ;  and  yet  that  if  we  take  what  are  called  the 
upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  air  for  the  surface  or  inner 
covering  of  the  heaven,  as  we  take  that  space  with  us  in  which 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals  are  contained,  for  the  surface  or 
outer  covering  of  the  earth,  various  and  multiform  generations 
are  found  there  likewise.     It  would  seem  therefore  that  sU 
tiunult,  conflict,  and  disorder  take  place  only  in  the  confines  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  just  as  it  is  in  civil  matters^  in  which  rf 
is  commonly  found  that  the  border  land  of  two  kingdoms  b 
troubled  by  continual  inroads  and  violence,  while  the  interior 
provinces   of  both  countries   are   in   the  enjoyment  of  long 
peace,  and  are  not  disturbed  except  by  the  more  serious  waff> 
which  happen  rarely.      As  for  that  other  point  of  heteroge- 
neity in  the  celestial  bodies  (as  asserted  by  Aristotle'),  that 
they  are  not  hot  in  themselves  (for  otherwise  the  conflag^* 
tion  of  Heraclitus  might  ensue),  but  only  the  cause  of  heat  by 
accident,  through  the  friction  and  diverberation  of  the  wr;  I 
know  not  what  a  man  can  mean  who  abandons  experience  m 
this  way,  and  that  too  against  the  consent  of  the  ancients.   But 
it  is  nothing  new  in  him  to  snatch  some  one  thing  from  exp^ 
rience,  and  straightway  proceed  to  trample  on  nature,  joining 
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pusillanimity  with  audacity.  Of  this  however  I  shall  speak 
presently  upon  the  question^  whether  the  stars  are  real  fires; 
and  more  fully  and  accurately  in  my  precepts  concerning  the 
history  of  Virtues,  where  I  shall  treat  of  the  origins  and  cradles 
of  Heat  and  Cold,  a  subject  hitherto  unknown  and  untouched 
.  by  men.  Let  the  question  then  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
celestial  bodies  be  propounded  in  this  manner ;  for  though  the 
case  calls  perhaps  for  judgment  against  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
without  adjournment,  yet  miy  plan  of  proceeding  does  not 
allow  of  it. 

Another  question  is,  what  is  contained  in  the  interstellar 
spaces  f  For  they  are  either  empty,  as  Gilbert  thought ;  or 
filled  with  a  body  which  is  to  the  stars  what  air  is  to  flame, — a 
supposition  which  comes  familiarly  to  the  sense ;  or  filled  with 
a  body  homogeneous  with  the  stars  themselves,  lucid  and 
almost  empyreal,  but  in  a  less  degree,  that  is  with  a  light  not 
so  refulgent  and  flashing, — which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  received  opinion*  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its 
sphere.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  a  lucid  body  should  not 
be  a  transparent  medium  for  the  transmission  of  a  stronger 
light.  For  Telesius  has  acutely  remarked  that  even  common 
air  contains  some  light,  using  as  an  argument  that  there  are 
some  animals  which  see  by  night,  their  sight  being  (it  would 
seem)  adapted  to  receive  and  cherish  this  feeble  light*:  for  that 
it  is  not  credible  that  the  action  of  light  can  take  place  with- 
out any  light,  or  merely  by  the  internal  light  itself  of  the  visual 
spirit.  But  we  see  that  flame  itself  is  a  transparent  medium  for 
the  transmission  even  of  the  species  of  an  opaque  body,  as  is 
shown  in  the  wick  of  a  candle ;  much  more  of  the  species  of  an 
intenser  light.  Of  flames  likewise  some  are  more  pellucid  than 
others.  And  this  is  caused  either  by  the  nature  of  the  lighted 
body  or  the  quantity.  For  the  flame  of  tallow  or  wax  is  more 
luminous  and  (so  to  speak)  more  fiery ;  whereas  the  flame  of 
spirit  of  wine  is  more  opaque,  and  as  it  were  airy,  especially  if  it 
be  in  a  small  quantity,  so  that  the  flame  does  not  thicken  itself. 
Of  this  I  have  myself  made  trial.  For  I  took  a  wax  candle 
and  set  it  upright  in  a  socket  (making  use  of  a  metal  one  for 
the  purpose,  that  the  body  of  the  candle  might  be  protected 
against  die  flame  by  which  it  was  to  be  surrounded) ;  and  having 
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placed  the  socket  in  a  porringer  where  there  was  a  little  ipiit 
of  wine^  I  lighted  first  the  candle,  and  then   the  spirit  of 
wine ;  when  it  was  easy  to  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  oonn- 
eating  and  white,  through  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  the8{Hrit 
of  wine,  which  was  weak  and  inclining  to  transparency.    And 
in  like  manner  lucid  beams  are  often  seen  along  the  heaten, 
emitting  a  manifest  light,  and  wonderfully    illnminating  the 
darkness  of  the  night ;  through  the  borders  of  which  neverthdesB 
the  stars  are  risible.     This  inequality  however  between  the 
stars  and  interstellar  ether  is  not  well  defined  by  rarity  and 
density ;  as  if  the  star  were  denser,  the  ether  rarer.    For  in 
general  here  with  us  flame  is  a  body  more  subtle  than  air,— 
more  expansive,  I  say,  and  having  less  matter  in  propordoii  to 
the  space  it  occupies ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  ciae 
also  in  the  heavens.    But  the  error  is  more  harsh^  if  they  mean 
that  the  star  is  a  portion  of  the  sphere  fixed  as  with  a  nail,  and 
the  ether  that  which  carries  the  star.     For  this  is  a  fiction,  like 
that  series  of  orbs  ranged  one  above  another  which  is  described. 
For  either  the  body  of  star  passes  through  the  body  of  the  ettier 
in  its  course,  or  else  the  ether  itself  revolves  at  the  same  time 
with  an  equal  motion.     For  if  the  motion  be  not  equal,  in  that 
case  also  must  the  star  pass  through  the  ether.     And  as  for 
that  structure  of  contiguous  circles,  whereby  the  concave  part 
of  the  outer  admits  the  convex  of  the  inner,  and  yet  by  reason 
of  the  smoothness  of  both  the  one  does  not  obstruct  the  other 
in  its  rotations,  though  they  are  unequal, — it  is  not  a  reality; 
the  body  of  ether  being  uninterrupted  and  continuous,  as  tbat 
of  the  air  is ;  although,  there  being  so  great  difierenco  between 
the  two  as  regards  rarity  and  other  things,  their  regions  are  for 
convenience  of  explanation  very  properly  distinguished.    I^ 
this  question  therefore  be  admitted,  as  I  have  thus  explained  it 
Next  comes  another  question,  and  that  likewise  not  a  simfi^ 
one ;  concerning  the  substance  of  the  stars  themselves.    For  it 
is  asked  first,  whether  there  be  other  globes  or  masses  of  solid  a»i 
compact  matter  besides  the  earth  itself?     For  it  is  a  speculatioD 
soberly  proposed  in  a  book  concerning  the  face  in  the  moooV 
orb,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  in  the  dispersion  of  matter 
nature  included  all  compact  body  in  the  globe  of  the  earti 
alone,  when  there  is  so  great  an  array  of  globes  composed  of  "^ 
and  expansive  matter. '     But  Gilbert  carried  the  same  idea  ^ 
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immoderately  far  (wherein  however  he  had  some  of  the  ancients 
as  precursors^  or  rather  guides),  as  to  assert  that  not  only  the 
earth  and  moon,  but  likewise  many  other  globes,  solid  and 
opaque,  are  scattered  among  the  shining  globes  throughout  the 
expanse  of  heaven.^  Neither  did  his  opinion  stop  here,  but 
he  thought  likewise  that  those  globes  which  are  shining  in 
appearance,  namely,  the  sun  and  the  brightest  stars,  consisted 
of  a  kind  of  solid  matter,  though  more  splendid  and  equal ; 
confusing  primitive  light  with  luminous  matter,  which  is  re- 
garded as  its  image  (for  he  thought  that  even  our  sea  throws 
out  light  of  its  own  for  a  proportionate  distance);  but  he 
acknowledged  no  conglobation,  except  in  solid  matter;  of 
which  matter  he  held  those  rare  and  fine  bodies  that  surround 
it  to  be  a  'kind  of  effluvia,  and  as  it  were  defections ;  and 
beyond  them  a  vacuum.  Now  that  the  moon  is  composed  of 
solid  matter  is  a  thought  which  might  occur  to  the  most 
diligent  and  sober  investigator  of  nature.  For  it  reflects 
light,  it  does  not  transmit  light,  it  is  without  any  proper 
light  of  its  own,  and  it  is  full  of  inequality ;  which  are  all 
properties  of  solid  bodies*  For  we  see  that  the  ether  itself 
and  the  air,  which  are  rare  bodies,  receive  the  sun's  light, 
but  do  not  reflect  it;  which  the  moon  does.  The  sun's  rays 
are  so  vigorous  that  they  can  penetrate  and  pass  through 
very  thick  clouds,  which  are  of  a  watery  matter ;  but  they  can- 
not pass  through  the  moon.  The  moon  itself  in  some  eclipses 
gives  some  degree  of  light,  though  obscure ;  but  in  new  moons 
and  the  quarters  no  light  at  all  is  visible  except  in  the  part 
which  is  touched  by  the  sun's  rays.  Moreover,  though  it  be 
true  that  impure  and  feculent  flames  (of  which  kind  of  sub- 
stance Empedocles^  thought  the  moon  consisted)  are  unequal, 
yet  the  inequalities  have  no  fixed  places,  but  are  commonly 
movable ;  whereas  the  spots  in  the  moon  are  supposed  to  be 
constant.  Besides,  it  is  now  ascertained  by  telescopes  that 
these  spots  also  have  their  own  inequalities,  so  that  the  moon 
is  found  to  be  clearly  of  manifold  configuration,  and  that  sele- 
nography or  map  of  the  moon,  which  Gilbert  conceived,  seems 
now  by  the  industry  of  Galileo  and  others  to  be  nearly  attained. 
But  if  it  may  be  that  the  moon  is  made  of  a  certain  solid  matter, 
as  being  kindred  to  the  earthy  or  the  dregs  of  heaven  (and  such 
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things  are  talked  of),  we  must  next  inquire  whedier  it  be  the 
only  one  of  this  kind.     For  Mercury  too  is  sometimes  foand  in 
conjunction  with  the  sun^  like  a  spot  or  little  eclipse.    But 
those  dusky  spots  which  are  observed  in  the  antarctic  hemi- 
sphere, and  which  are  fixed,  like  the  milky   way,  suggest  i 
greater  doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  opaque  globes  in  tk 
higher  parts  of  the  heaven.     For  that  they  are  caused  by  tlie 
heaven  in  those  places  being  rare  and  as  it  were  perforated,  u 
not  probable ;  because  such  a  diminution  and  as  it  were  priti- 
tion  of  a  visible  object  could  not  affect  our  sight  at  so  great  a 
distance;  since  the  rest  of  the  body  of  ether  is  itself  invisible, 
and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  comparison  with  the  bodies 
of  stars.     It  would  perhaps  be  more  probable  to  attribute  these 
blacknesses  to  defect  of  light,  because  the  stars  are  fewer  in 
that  part  of  the  heaven,  as  on  the  other  hand  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  milky  way  they  are  more  crowded ;  so  that  the  one 
place  would  seem  to  be  continuously  luminous,  the  other  inter- 
spersed with  shadows.   For  the  celestial  fires  appear  to  be  more 
joined  together  in  the  antarctic  hemisphere  than  in  ours ;  there 
being  larger  stars  there,  but  not  so  many,  and  greater  spaces 
between.     But  the  report  itself  concerning  those  spots  is  not 
much  to  be  relied  on ;  at  least  there  has  not  been  enough  djS- 
gence  used  in  the  observation  to  justify  us  as  yet  in  drawing 
any  consequences  therefrom.    A  fact  which  toudies  the  present 
inquiry  nearer  is,  that  there  may  possibly  be  other  opaque  bodies 
scattered  through  the  ether,  which  are  not  seen  at  alL    For  tbe 
moon  herself  when  new,  though  the  horn  and  thin  rim  of  the 
outer  circle,  as  far  as  the  sun's  rays  touch,  strike  the  sight,  is  not 
visible  at  all  in  the  middle  of  the  disc :  that  part  is  not  distin- 
guishable in  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  ether;  and  those 
wandering  stars  discovered  (if  the  report  may  be  trusted)  about 
Jupiter  by  Galileo  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  that  sea  of  ether,  lite 
so  many  small  and  invisible  islands ;  and  in  like  manner  abo 
those  stars  whereof  the  collection  makes  the  imlky  way,  if  they 
were  placed  each  apart,  and  not  assembled  in  a  crowd,  would 
escape  our  sight  altogether ;  as  likewise  many  others,  that  in 
clear  nights,  especially  in  winter,  sparkle;  besides,  those  nebu- 
lous stars  or  openings  in  Prcesepe  are  now  resolved  by  tele- 
scopes into  a  number  of  distinct  stars ;  nay,  and  it  seems  that  in 
the  very  purest  fountain  of  light  (I  mean  the  sun),  there  i« 
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some  reason^  on  the  evidence  of  these  same  telescopes^  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  spots,  opacity,  and  inequalities.     But  if 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  the  very  gradation  of  light  among 
the  celestial  stars,  descending  as  it  does  from  the  most  bril- 
liant to  those  which  are  obscure  and  misty,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  there  may  likewise  be  globes  which  are  completely  opaque* 
For  there  seems  less  diiference  between  a  nebulous  and  opaque 
star  than  between  the  brightest  star  and  a  nebulous  one.     But 
our  sight  is  plainly  deceived  and  circumscribed ;  for  whatever 
is  dispersed  in  the  heaven,  and  has  not  great  magnitude  and 
likewise  a  strong  and  vivid  light,  is  concealed  from  us,  and  does 
not  alter  the  face  of  the  heaven.     And  let  not  any  unskUful 
person  be  astonished  if  it  be  made  a  question  whether  globes 
of  compact  matter  can  remain  pendulous.      For    both    the 
earth  itself  floats  pendulous  in  the  middle  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  which  is  an  exceedingly  soil  thing;  and  great  masses 
of   watery  clouds  and  stores  of  hail  hang  in  the  regions 
of  the  air,  whence  they  are  rather  forced  down  than  fall  of 
themselves,  before  they  begin  to  feel  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
earth.     Excellently  therefore  did  GKlbert  remark,  that  heavy 
bodies  when  removed  to  a  great  distance  from  the  earth  gra- 
dually lose  their  motion  downwards ;  inasmuch  as  that  motion 
rises  from  no  other  appetite  of  bodies  than  that  of  uniting  and 
collecting  themselves  to  the  earth  (which  is  the  mass  of  bodies 
of  the  same  nature  with  them),  and  is  confined  within  the  orb 
of  its  own  virtue.*     For  as  for  what  is  said  of  motion  to  the 
earth's  centre,  it  would  indeed  be  a  potent  kind  of  Nothing 
that  should  draw  such  great  things  to  it ;  nor  is  body  acted  on 
except  by  body.     Therefore  let  this  question  concerning  solid 
and  opaque  globes,  though  new  and  harsh  to  vulgar  opinions,  bo 
admitted ;  and  let  there  be  joined  with  it  the  old  though  still 
unsettled  question,  which  of  the  stars  emit  a  primitive  lights  and 
from  themselves^  and  which  a  light  derived  from  the  sun?  whereof 
the  one  seem  to  be  consubstantial  with  the  sun,  the  other  with 
the  moon.     And  in  short,  all  inquiry  concerning  the  different 
substance  of  the  stars  as  compared  one  with  the  other,  which 
appears  to  be  multifarious,  some  stars  looking  fiery,  others  lead- 
coloured,  others  white,  others  brilliant,  others  manifestly  and 
constantly  nebulous,  I  mean  to  be  referred  to  this  seventh  ques- 
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tioiL     Another  qaestion  is,  are  the  stars  true  fires  f  a  questkm 
however  which  requires  some  care  to  understand  it  rightlj. 
For  it  is  one  thing  to  say,  that  the  stars  are  true  fires;  and 
another  thing  to  say  that  the  stars  {admittinff  tJiem  tobe  im 
fires)  exert  all  the  powers  and  produce  the  same  effects  whid 
common  fire  does.     Nor  does  this  require  us  to  suppose  some 
notional  or  imaginary  fire,  retaining  the  name  of  fire  withoot 
its  properties.     For  our  fire  also,  if  it  were  placed  in  &e  ether 
in  such  a  quantity  as  the  stars  are,  would  perform  different 
operations  to  those  which  it  does  here  with  us ;  seeing  things 
acquire  very  different  virtues,  both  from  quantity  and  fixwn 
relative  position  or  location.     For  the  greater  masses,  I  meui 
connatural  bodies  which  are  collected  in  such  quantity  as  to  bear 
a  due  proportion  to  the  sum  of  the  universe,  assume  oosmical 
virtues,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  portions  of  them.   Thos 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  largest  collection  of  waters,  ebbs  and 
flows ;  whereas  pools  and  lakes  do  not.     In  like  manner  the 
whole  earth  hangs  suspended ;  a  piece  of  earth  falls.     And  the 
relative  position  of  a  thing  is  of  great  importance  in  all  respects 
both  in  the  larger  and  smaller  parts,  by  reason  of  the  contigaitf 
and  neighbourhood  of  friendly  or  unfriendly  bodies.    But  there 
must  also  be  a  far  greater  diversity  of  actions  between  the  &re 
of  the  stars  and  our  own,  because  it  varies  not  only  in  quantity 
and  relative  position,  but  also  to  some  extent  in  substance.  For 
the  fire  of  the  stars  is  pure,  perfect,  and  native  ;  whereas  our 
fire  is  degenerate,  like  Vulcan  thrown  from  heaven  and  hslting 
with  the  fall.     For  if  a  man  observe  it,  fire  as  we  have  it  here 
is  out  of  its  place,  trembling,  surrounded  by  contraries,  needy, 
depending  for  sustenance  upon  fuel,  and  fugitive.     Whereas  in 
heaven  fire  exists  in  its  true  place,  removed  from  the  assault  of 
any  contrary  body,  constant,  sustained  by  itself  and  things 
like  itself,  and  performing  its  proper  operations   freely  and 
without  molestation.     And  therefore  Patricius  had  no  need,  ia 
order  to  preserve  the  pyramidal  form  of  flame,  as  it  is  found 
with  us,  to  fancy  that  the  upper  part  of  a  star,  which  i8 
turned  towards  the  ether,  may  be  pyramidal,  though  the  lower, 
which  is  visible  to  us,  be  globular.      For  that  pyramid  of 
flame  comes  by  accident,  from  the  air  closing  in  and  eras- 
ing it ;  since  the  flame,  which  is  fuller  in  the  region  of  ite 
aliment,  is  by  the  hostility  of  the  aur  insensibly  contracted 
and  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  pyramid.      Hence  ^^^ 
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18  broad  at  the  base  and  pointed  at  the  apex,  smoke  on  the 
other  hand  is  pointed  at  the  bottom  and  broad  at  the  apex, 
and  like  a  pyramid  inverted ;  because  the  air  receives  smoke, 
but  quenches  flame.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  flame  should 
with  us  be  pyramidal,  and  in  the  heaven  globular.  In  like 
manner  also  flame  with  us  is  a  momentary  body,  in  ether  per- 
manent and  durable.  And  yet  even  with  us  flame  might 
last  and  subsist  in  its  own  form,  if  it  were  not  destroyed 
by  the  things  about  it ;  which  is  most  manifest  in  the  larger 
flames.  For  all  that  part  of  a  flame,  which  is  situated  in  the 
midst  and  surrounded  by  flame  on  all  sides,  perishes  not,  but 
remains  the  same  in  quantity  unextinguished  and  rising  rapidly 
upwards ;  whereas  at  the  sides  it  is  troubled,  and  it  is  there  that 
extinction  commences.  The  manner  whereof  (I  mean  the  per- 
manency of  the  inner  flame  in  a  globular  flgure,  and  the  va- 
nishing and  pyramidal  form  of  the  outer  flame)  may  be  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  by  using  flames  of  two  colours.  Then 
again  in  point  of  fierceness  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  variation 
between  the  celestial  flame  and  ours.  For  the  celestial  flame 
unfolds  itself  freely  and  calmly,  as  being  at  home,  whereas  our 
fl^e,  as  being  a  stranger,  is  pent  in  and  violent  and  furious.  • 
All  fire  likewise  when  close  packed  and  imprisoned  becomes 
fiercer.  For  the  rays  of  celestial  flame  themselves  when  they 
reach  the  denser  and  more  obstinate  bodies^  lay  aside  their 
gentleness,  and  become  more  scorching.  Aristotle  ought  not 
tiierefore  to  have  feared  the  conflagration  of  Heraclitus  for  his 
world,  although  he  bad  determined  the  stars  to  be  real  fires. 
This  question  then  may  be  received  according  to  this  explana- 
tion. Next  comes  another  question;  whether  the  stars  are 
nourished^  and  likewise,  whether  they  are  increased^  diminished^ 
generated^  and  extinguished.  There  was  one  of  the  ancients  in- 
deed who  with  a  plebeian  kind  of  observation  thought  that  the 
stars  are  nourished  as  fire  is,  &nd  that  they  feed  on  the  waters 
and  ocean  and  moistiure  of  the  earth,  and  are  repaired  by  va- 
pours and  exhalations.  But  this  opinion  does  not  seem  wortliy 
to  supply  matter  for  a  question.  For  such  vapours  are  both 
exhausted  long  before  they  reach  the  heights  of  the  stars,  nor 
is  there  enough  of  them  to  repair  the  waters  and  the  earth  with 
rains  and  dews,  and  withal  to  refresh  so  many  and  great  celes- 
tial globes ;  especially  as  it  is  evident  that  the  earth  and  ocean 
have  continued  now  for  many  .ages  without  decrease  of  mois- 
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ture ;  whereby  it  seems  that  no  more  is  drawn  out  than  comes 
back  again.    Nor  again  does  the  principle  of  aliment  apply  to  the 
stars  as  it  does  to  our  fire.     For  the  principle  is  that  whereTcr 
anything  perishes  and  departs  there  likewise  something  is  re- 
placed and  assimilated ;  which  kind  of  assimilation  belongs  to  the 
region  of  confusions,  and  comes  of  being  surrounded  by  contrary 
or  dissimilar  bodies ;  whereas  in  the  similar  and  inner  mass  of  the 
stars  nothing  of  the  kind  happens,  no  more  tlian  in  the  boweb 
of  the  earth,  which  themselves  also  receive  no  nourishment,  but 
preserve  their  substance  in  its  identity,  not  by  assimilation- 
With  regard  however  to  the  outer  borders  of  the   sidereal 
bodies;  the  question  is  rightly  asked,  whether  these  remain  of(m 
and  the  same  tenor y  or  whether  they  prey  on  the  surrounding  ethety 
and  likewise  infect  it?     In  this  sense  therefore  a  question  may 
be  put  concerning  the  aliments  of  the  stars.     And  to  ihis  is 
rightly  joined  a  question  as  to  the  augmentations  and  dimino- 
tions  of  stars  in  their  whole ;  though  the  phenomena  are  very 
few  which  can  give  occasion  to  this  doubt.     For  in  the  first 
place  there  is  no  example  of  the  thing,  nor  anything  resembling 
it  among  the   things  found  with   us,   to  countenance  such  a 
question ;  seeing  that  our  globe  of  earth  and  water  does  not 
seem  to  be  liable  to  any  evident  or  notable  augmentation  or 
diminution  on  the  whole,  but  to  preserve  its  mass  and  quantity. 
But  the  stars  (it  will  be  said)  appear  to  our  eyes  sometimes 
of  a  greater,  sometimes  of  a  smaller  body.     True ;  but  that 
greatness  and  smallness  of  a  star  is  due  either  to  distance  and 
vicinity,  as  in  the  apogees  and  perigees  of  planets,  or  to  the 
constitution  of  the  medium.     Now  that  which  is  caused  by 
the  constitution  of  the  medium  is  easily  distinguished,  because 
it  changes  the  appearance,  not  of  some  one  particular  star,  bnt 
of  all  alike ;  as  we  see  in  winter  nights,  in  hard  frost,  when  the 
stars  appear  increased  in  magnitude,  because  vapours  both  rise 
more  sparingly  and  are  harder  strained,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  air  is  somewhat  condensed,  and  inclines  to  the  aqueous  or 
crystalline,   which   shows  forms  more  large.      And  if  there 
chance  to  be  any  particular  interposition  of  vapours  between 
our  sight  and  one  particular  star,  which  magnifies  its  apparent 
size  (as  is  frequently  and  manifestly  the  case  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  may  happen  with  the  rest),  neither  can  this  appea^ 
ance  deceive ;  because  this  change  of  magnitude  does  not  last, 
nor  does  it  follow  the  star  or  move  with  the  body  of  it,  but  the 
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star  is  soon  freed  from  it  and  recovers  its  nsual  appearance. 
Nevertheless  although  these  things  be  so^  yet  since  both  for- 
merly in  ancient  times  and  likewise  in  our  own  age  —  when  it 
was  a  great  sight  and  much  talked  of —  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  star  of  Venus  both  as  to  magnitude  and  colour^ 
and  even  shape;  and  since  a  change  which  perpetually  and 
constantly  follows  one  particular  star,  and  is  seen  to  revolve 
along  widi  it,  must  necessarily  be  set  down  as  being  in  the  star 
and  not  in  the  medium;  and  since  through  neglect  of  observa- 
tion many  things  that  are  conspicuous  in  the  heavens  are  passed 
by  and  lost  to  us ;  I  think  that  this  part  of  the  ninth  question 
is  rightly  admitted.  The  other  part  of  the  question  is  of  the 
same  kind ;  whether  stars  are  in  long  revolutions  of  ages  created 
and  dissipated?  There  is  a  greater  number  of  phenomena  in« 
deed  to  challenge  this  question  than  that  about  their  augmenta- 
tions and  diminutions ;  but  yet  only  of  one  kind.  For  as  to 
the  old  stars,  neither  have  we  in  all  the  memory  of  ages  any 
record  of  the  first  birth  of  any  of  them  (except  the  stories 
which  the  Arcadians  of  old  told  about  the  moon),  nor  is  one  of 
ihem  misedng.  Of  those  however  which  have  been  regarded  as 
comets,  yet  having  the  form  and  motion  of  stars,  and  being 
exactly  like  new  stars,  we  have  witnessed  both  appearances  (of 
which  we  have  likewise  heard  from  the  ancients)  and  disappear- 
ances; when  they  looked  to  some  persons  as  if  consumed,  to 
some  as  if  taken  up  (that  is,  as  if  having  come  down  to  us  in 
their  perigees,  they  returned  again  to  the  higher  regions),  to 
others  as  if  rarefying  and  dissolving  into  ether.  But  all  this 
question  concerning  new  stars  I  refer  to  that  place  where  I 
diall  speak  of  comets.  There  remains  another  question,  namely 
concerning  the  milky  way ;  is  the  milky  wag  a  collection  of  small 
stars f  or  a  continuous  hody^  and  part  of  the  ether ^  of  a  middle 
nature  between  the  ethereal  and  the  starry  f  For  that  opinion 
concerning  exhalations  has  itself  long  ago  exhaled,  not  without 
censure  of  the  wit  of  Aristotle,  who  ventured  to  invent  such  a 
matter^,  ascribing  to  a  thing  so  constant  and  fixed  a  nature  tran- 
sitory and  variable.  And  this  question  moreover,  as  I  put  it, 
seems  on  the  point  of  being  settled,  if  we  believe  the  report  of 
Oalileo,  who  has  resolved  this  confused  appearance  of  light  into 
stars  numbered  and  placed.    For  the  fact  that  the  milky  way 
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does  not  hide  from  view  those  stars  which  are  fonnd  within  it, 
certainly  does  not  settle  the  question,  nor  incline  the  balance 
either  way.     Only  perhaps  it  proves  by  way  of  negation  that 
the  milky  way  is  not  situated  below  the  starry  heaven*    For  if 
it  were,  and  if  withal  that  continuous  body  of  the  milky  way 
had  any  depth,  our  view  would  probably  be  intercepted    Bat 
if  be  situated  at  the  same  altitude  as  the  stars  which  are  seen 
through  it,  why  may  not  stars  be  scattered  in  the  milky  way 
itself,  as  well  as  in  die  rest  of  the  ether?     This  question  there- 
fore I  admit  likewise.     And  these  six  questions  pertain  to  the 
substance  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  namely,  what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heaven  in  kind,  what  that  of  the   interstellar 
ether,  what  that  of  the  milky  way,  and  what  that  of  the  stars 
themselves,  compared  either  with  one  another,  or  with  our  fire, 
or  with  their  own  body.     As  to  the  nimiber,  magnitude,  con- 
figuration, and  distance  of  the  stars,  besides  the  phenomena 
themselves  and  historical  questions,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
afterwards,  the  philosophical  problems  are  mostly  simple.  With 
regard  to  the  number  there  follows  this  other  question ;  is  the 
number  of  the  stars  that  which  appearSy  and,  which  has  been 
observed  and  set  down  by  the  diligence  of  Hipparchus,  and  in- 
eluded  in  his  model  of  the  celestial  globe  f     For  not  only  is  that 
a  poor  reason  that  is  given  for  the  countless  multitude  of  hidden 
stars  not  distinctly  visible,  which  is  usually  seen  in  clear  nights, 
especially  during  the  winter ;  namely  that  these  appearances 
are  not  smaller  stars,  but  only  radiations  and  flashings  and  as  it 
were  darts  cast  from  the  known  stars ;  but  the  census  now  made 
by  Galileo  of  the  celestial  population  contains  additional  heads, 
not  only  in  that  cluster  denominated  the  milky  way,  bat 
likewise  among  the  very  stations  and  ranks  of  the  planets. 
And  stars  become  invisible,  either  by  reason  of  smallness  of 
body,  or  by  reason  of  opacity  (for  I  do  not  much  approve  of 
the  term  "  tenuity,"  seeing  that  pure  flame  is  a  body  of  extreme 
tenuity),  or  by  reason  of  elongation  and  distance.     As  for  the 
question  respecting  the  increase  of  the  number  of  the  stars  by 
the  generation  of  new  ones,  I  refer  it  as  before  to  the  phice 
where  I  shall  speak  of  comets.     Now  with  regard  to  the  maS' 
nitude  of  the  stars,  the  apparent  magnitude  belongs  to  pheno- 
mena, but  the  true  magnitude  to  philosophical  inquiry,  within 
the  limits  of  that  twelfth  problem;  what  is  the  true  magnitude  of 
each  star,  either  measured,  or  at  least  compared?  for  it  is  easier 
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to  discover  and  prove  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is  smaller 
than  the  globe  of  the  earth,  than  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is 
BO  many  miles  in  circumference.  We  must  therefore  find  exact 
magnitudes,  if  we  can ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  had,  we  must 
make  use  of  comparative.  Now  true  magnitudes  are  taken  and 
concluded  either  bj  eclipses  and  shadows ;  or  by  extensions  as 
well  of  light  as  of  other  virtues  which  each  body  shoots  out  and 
diffuses  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  in  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude ;  or  lastly  by  the  symmetry  of  the  universe,  which  by  a 
kind  of  necessity  governs  and  defines  the  portions  of  connatural 
bodies.  We  are  not  however  to  be  bound  by  the  statements 
of  astronomers  regarding  the  true  magnitudes  of  stars ;  state- 
ments made  (though  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  great  accuracy  and 
subtlety)  loosely  and  carelessly  enough;  but  we  must  seek 
proofs  (if  there  be  any)  more  trustworthy  and  genuine.  Now 
the  magnitude  and  the  distance  of  the  stars  mutually  indicate 
each  other  from  optical  calculations;  which  themselves  how- 
ever require  sifting.  This  question  then  concerning  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  stars  is  the  twelfth  in  number.  Next 
comes  another  concerning  their  figure;  tohether  the  stars  are 
globes  ;  that  is  collections  of  matter  in  a  solid  round  figure  ?  To 
appearance  there  seem  to  be  three  figures  of  heavenly  bodies ; 
globular  and  beamy  like  the  sun,  globular  and  angular  like 
the  stars  (the  beams  and  angles  referring  only  to  sight,  the 
globular  form  only  to  substance);  globular  simply,  like  the 
moon.  For  there  is  no  star  to  be  seen  which  is  oblong  or 
triangular  or  square,  or  of  any  other  figure.  And  it  seems 
natural  that  the  greater  masses  of  things  should  for  their 
preservation  and  more  perfect  union  collect  into  globes.  The 
fourteenth  question  relates  to  distance;  what  is  the  trice  dis^ 
tance  of  any  star  in  the  depth  of  heaven?  For  the  distances  of 
the  planets  both  from  one  another  and  from  the  fixed  stars, 
laterally,  or  in  the  superficial  compass  of  the  heaven,  are  governed 
by  their  motions.  But  as  I  said  before  concerning  the  magni- 
tude of  the  stars,  that  if  an  exact  and  measured  magnitude  is 
not  to  be  had,  we  must  take  a  comparative  magnitude ;  so  I 
say  with  respect  to  their  distances ;  namely  that  if  the  distance 
(say  from  the  earth  to  Saturn  or  Jupiter)  cannot  be  exactly 
taken,  yet  let  us  make  it  certain  that  Saturn  is  higher  than 
Jupiter.  For  neither  is  the  interior  system  of  the  heaven,  I 
mean  the  order  of  the  planets  in  point  of  altitude,  entirely 
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without  controversy;  nor  were  the  doctrines  now  prevalent 
believed  in  former  times.  And  even  now  the  question  whedi^ 
Mercury  or  Venus  be  the  higher,  is  still  pending.  Now  dis- 
tances are  discovered  either  from  parallaxes,  or  eclipses,  or 
calculations  of  motions,  or  differences  in  apparent  magnitude. 
And  other  aids  are  to  be  provided  for  the  determination  of 
this,  which  may  be  devised  by  human  industry.  The  thick- 
nesses or  depths  of  the  spheres  also  have  relation  to  distances. 
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Seeikg  then  that  there  are  such  difficulties  on  all  sides,  we 
must  be  content  if  something  be  asserted  that  is  not  harsh. 
I  will  myself  therefore  construct  a  Theory  of  the  Universe, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  history  as  yet  known  to  us ; 
keeping  mj  judgment  however  in  all  points  free,  for  the  time 
when  history,  and  by  means  of  history  my  inductive  philosophy, 
shall  havf  been  further  advanced.  Wherein  I  will  first  pro^ 
pound  some  things  respecting  the  matter  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
whereby  their  motion  and  construction  may  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and  then  I  will  bring  forward  my  thoughts  and  views 
concerning  the  motion  itself,  which  is  now  the  principal  ques- 
tion. It  seems  then  that  nature  has  in  the  distribution  of  matter 
separated  fine  bodies  from  gross ;  and  assigned  the  globe  of  the 
earth  to  the  gross,  and  the  whole  space  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  waters  to  the  very  extremities  of  the  heaven,  to  the 
fine  or  pneumatic,  as  the  two  primary  classes  of  things,  in  pro- 
portions not  equal  indeed,  but  suitable.  And  this  is  the  natural 
and  proper  collocation  of  things,  nor  is  it  confounded  either  by 
water  hanging  in  the  clouds  or  wind  pent  within  the  earth. 
Now  this  distinction  of  fine  or  pneumatic  and  gross  or  tangible, 
is  quite  primordial,  and  the  one  which  is  most  employed  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  And  it  is  derived  from  that  condition 
of  things  which  is  of  all  the  simplest,  namely  the  quantity  and 
paucity  of  matter  in  proportion  to  bulk.  The  pneumatic  bodies 
which  are  found  here  with  us  (I  speak  of  such  as  exist  simple 
and  perfect,  not  compound  and  imperfectly  mixed),  are  those 
two,  Air  and  Flame..    And  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  bodies 
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altogether  heterogeneous ;  not  as  is  commonly  ima^ned^  diat 
flame  is  only  air  on  fire.  To  these  correspond^  in  the  upper 
world,  the  ethereal  and  the  starry  nature;  as  in  the  lower, 
water  and  oil;  and  lower  still,  mercury  and  sulphur;  and 
generally,  crude  bodies,  and  fat  bodies  or  in  other  words,  bodies 
which  abhor  and  bodies  which  conceive  flame  (salts  being  of  a 
compound  nature,  consisting  at  once  of  crude  and  inflammable 
parts).  Now  for  these  two  great  families  of  things,  the  Airy 
and  the  Flamy ;  we  have  to  inquire  upon  what  conditions  they 
have  taken  possession  of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  universe, 
and  what  office  they  have  in  the  system.  In  the  air  next  the 
earth,  flame  only  lives  for  a  moment,  and  at  once  perishes. 
But  when  the  air  begins  to  be  cleared  of  the  exhalations  of  the 
earth  and  well  rarefied,  the  nature  of  flame  makes  divers  trials 
and  experiments  to  attain  consistency  therein,  and  sometimes 
acquires  a  certain  duration,  not  by  succession  as  with  us,  but 
in  identity ;  as  happens  for  a  time  in  some  of  the  lower  comets, 
which  are  of  a  kind  of  middle  nature  between  successive  and 
consistent  flame ;  it  does  not  however  become  fixed  or  constant, 
till  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  Moon.  There  flame  ceases  to 
be  extinguishable,  and  in  some  way  or  other  supports  itself; 
but  yet  such  flame  is  weak  and  without  vigour,  having  little 
radiation,  and  being  neither  vivid  in  its  own  nature,  nor  much 
excited  by  the  contrary  nature.  Neither  is  it  pure  and  entire, 
but  spotted  and  crossed  by  the  substance  of  ether  (such  as  it 
exists  there),  which  mixes  with  it.  Even  in  the  region  of 
Mercury  flame  is  not  very  happily  placed,  seeing  that  by  uniting 
together  it  makes  but  a  little  planet ;  and  that  with  a  great 
perturbation,  variety,  and  fluctuation  of  motions,  like  ignis 
fatuusy  labouring  and  struggling,  and  not  bearing  to  be  separated 
from  the  protection  of  the  sun  except  for  a  little  distance.  When 
we  come  to  the  region  of  Venus,  the  flamy  nature  begins  to 
grow  stronger  and  brighter,  and  to  collect  itself  into  a  globe  of 
considerable  size ;  yet  one  which  itself  also  waits  on  the  sun 
and  cannot  bear  to  be  far  away  from  him.  In  the  region  of 
the  Sun,  flame  is  as  it  were  on  its  throne,  midway  between  the 
flames  of  the  planets,  stronger  likewise  and  more  vibrating 
than  the  flames  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
reaction,  and  exceeding  intensity  of  union.  In  the  region  of 
Mars  flame  appears  even  robust;  acknowledging  the  vicinity 
of  the  sun  by  its  redness,  but  now  independent,  and  bearing 
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to  be  separated  from  the  sun  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
heayens.  In  the  re^on  of  Jupiter  flame  gradually  ceasing  to 
be  contentious^  seems  calmer  and  whiter,  not  so  much  irom  its 
own  nature  (as  the  star  Venus  is,  being  more  fiery),  but  from 
the  surrounding  nature  being  less  irritated  and  exasperated ;  in 
which  region  it  is  probable,  according  to  the  discovery  of 
Galileo,  that  the  heaven  begins  to  be  set  with  stars,  though 
stars  invisible  from  their  smallness.  But  in  the  region  of 
Saturn,  the  flamy  nature  appears  again  to  grow  somewhat 
feeble  and  dull,  as  being  both  further  removed  from  the  support 
of  the  sun,  and  exhausted  by  the  proximity  of  the  starry 
heaven.  Last  of  all,  the  flamy  and  sidereal  nature,  victorious 
over  the  ethereal,  produces  the  starry  heaven,  which  is  com- 
I)ounded  of  the  ethereal  and  sidereal  nature  (as  the  globe  of  the 
earth  ia  compounded  of  land  anji  water)  variously  diffused,  yet 
with  the  ethereal  substance  so  converted,  wrought,  and  assimi- 
lated,  as  to  be  completely  patient  and  obedient  to  the  sidereal. 
Thus  we  have  between  the  earth  and  the  summits  of  heaven 
three  general  regions,  and  as  it  were  three  stages,  in  respect 
of  the  flamy  nature ;  the  region  of  the  extinction  of  flame,  the 
region  of  its  union,  and  the  region  of  its  dispersion.  Now  to 
argue  of  contiguity  and  continuity  in  the  case  of  soft  bodies  and 
fluids  would  be  vulgar.  But  it  must  be  understood,  that  it  is 
the  way  of  nature  to  proceed  a  certain  distance  by  gradations, 
and  then  suddenly  by  jumps ;  and  to  alternate  this  process ; 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  structural  fabric,  if  all  changes 
proceeded  by  insensible  gradations.  For  how  great  a  leap  it  is 
(in  respect  of  expansion  of  matter)  from  earth  and  water  to  air, 
even  the  grossest  and  most  nebulous  I  And  yet  these  bodies 
so  different  in  nature  are  in  place  and  surface  joined  together, 
without  any  medium  or  interval.  Nor  is  it  a  less  leap  (in 
respect  of  substantial  nature)  from  the  region  of  the  air  to 
the  region  of  the  moon :  an  immense  leap  again  from  the 
heaven  of  the  moon  to  the  starry  heaven.  Therefore  if 
continuity  and  contiguity  be  understood  with  reference  not 
to  the  manner  of  connexion,  but  to  the  diversity  of  the  bodies 
connected,  these  three  regions  which  I  have  mentioned  may 
be  regarded  as  being  in  their  boundaries  only  contiguous.  But 
now  we  must  examine  clearly  and  perspicuously  what  and  what 
kind  of  points  this  theory  of  mine  on  the  substances  of  the 
system  affirms,  and  what  and  what  kind  it  denies ;  that  it  may 
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tlie  more  easily  be  either  maintained  or  overthrown.  It  denies 
the  common  theory^  that  fiame  u  air  on  fire ;  affirming  tb&t 
these  two  bodies,  air  and  flame,  are  completely  heterogeneous, 
like  water  and  oil,  sulphur  and  mercury.  It  denies  Gilberi'fl 
doctrine  of  a  collective  vacuum  between  the  scattered  globes; 
affirming  that  space  is  filled  with  either  an  ury  or  a  flamy 
nature.  It  denies  that  the  moon  is  either  a  watery  or  a  dense 
or  a  solid  body;  affirming  that  it  is  of  a  flamy  nature,  though 
slow  and  weak,  as  being  the  first  rudiment  and  last  sediment 
of  celestial  flame ;  flame  admitting  (as  regards  density),  no  le» 
tlian  air  and  liquids,  of  innumerable  degrees.  It  affirms  thtt 
fiame^  in  its  true  place  and  left  to  itself,  is  fixed  and  «m- 
stant,  no  less  than  air  and  water ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  thing 
momentary,  and  preserved  in  its  majss  only  hj  suoces^on 
through  renovation  and  aliment,  as  it  is  here  with  us.  It  afSrma 
that^mtf  has  a  nature  apt  to  unite  and  gather  into  globes,  like 
the  nature  of  earth  ;  not  like  that  of  six  and  water,  which  are 
collected  in  the  circles  and  interstices  of  globes,  but  never  into 
entire  globes.  It  affirms  that  the  same  fiamy  nature  in  its  mt» 
place  (that  is  the  starry  heaven)  is  scattered  about  in  infa^ 
clusters,  yet  in  such  sort  that  the  dualism  of  ether  and  star  is 
still  maintained,  and  flame  does  not  continue  into  the  perfect 
empyrean.  It  affirms  that  the  stars  are  real  flames,  but  that 
the  actions  of  flame  in  heavenly  bodies  are  in  no  way  to  be 
applied  to  the  actions  of  our  flame,  most  of  which  operate  only 
by  accident.  It  affirms  that  the  interstellar  ether  and  the  start 
bear  to  each  other  the  relations  of  air  and  flame,  but  sublfMed 
and  rectified.  Regarding  the  Substance  then  of  the  Syfltem 
of  the  Universe,  such  are  the  thoughts  which  occur  to  me. 
I  must  now  speak  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with 
reference  to  which  I  have  brought  these  things  forward.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  rest  is  not  excluded  from 
nature,  as  regards  any  whole  (for  I  am  not  now  talking  of  ptf* 
tides).  This  (discarding  logical  and  mathematical  subtletiee) 
appears  most  clearly  from  the  fact,  tliat  the  speed  and  velocitiee 
of  the  celestial  motions  relax  themselves  gradually,  as  if  about 
to  end  in  something  immovable;  and  that  even  the  celestial 
bodies  have  a  share  of  rest  in  respect  of  the  poles ;  and  that  if 
immobility  be  excluded,  the  system  is  dissolved  and  dispersed. 
Now  if  there  be  any  collection  and  mass  of  the  immovable  nature} 
we  need  not  look  further  to  show  that  this  mass  is  the  globe  of 
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the  earth.  For  close  and  strict  compaction  of  matter  induces  a 
disposition  towards  motion  torpid  and  averse ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  free  explication  of  it  induces  a  disposition  prompt  and  apt. 
Nor  was  it  ill  done  by  Telesius  (who  reyived  the  philosophy 
and  discussions  of  Parmenides  in  his  book  on  the  original  source 
of  cold)  to  introduce  into  nature^  not  indeed  coessentiality  and 
conjugation  (which  he  would  haye),  but  yet  affinity  and  con- 
spiration; making  heat,  Ught,  tenuity,  and  mobility  to  be 
allied  on  one  part ;  cold,  darkness,  density,  and  immobility  on 
the  opposite ;  and  placing  the  seat  of  the  first  set  in  the  heaven,  of 
the  second  in  the  earth.  But  if  rest  cmd  immobility  he  admitted, 
it  seems  that  motion  without  limit  and  perfect  mobility  should 
likewise  be  admitted,  especially  in  opposite  natures.  Now  this 
motion  is  the  motion  of  rotation,  such  as  is  generally  found  in 
the  celestial  bodies.  For  motion  in  a  circle  has  no  limit,  and 
seems  to  proceed  from  an  appetite  of  the  body,  which  moves 
merely  for  the  sake  of  moving  and  following  itself  and  seeking 
its  own  embraces,  and  exciting  and  enjoying  its  own  nature, 
and  performing  its  own  operation ;  whereas  contrariwise  mo* 
tion  in  a  straight  line  seems  like  a  journey  to  an  end,  as  seek- 
ing both  to  reach  the  limit  where  it  may  cease  and  rest,  and 
to  attain  some  object  and  then  discontinue  its  motion.  We 
must  see  therefore  how  this  motion  of  rotation,  which  is  the 
true  and  perennial  motion,  and  commonly  considered  peculiar  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  acquits  itself,  and  by  what  control  it  spurs 
and  bridles  itself,  and  generally  how  it  is  affected;  in  the 
explanation  of  which  things  I  shall  not  stand  upon  that  piece  of 
mathematical  elegance,  tiie  reduction  of  motions  to  perfect 
circles,  either  eccentric  or  concentric,  or  that  high  speech,  that 
the  earth  in  comparison  to  heaven  is  a  point  and  not  a  quantity, 
or  many  other  fictitious  inventions  of  astronomers ;  but  remit 
them  to  calculations  and  tables.  But  first  I  will  make  a  division 
of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  are  cosmical, 
others  mutual.  Those  I  call  cosmical^  which  celestial  bodies 
assume  by  consent,  not  only  of  the  heavens,  but  likewise  of  the 
universe;  those  mutualy  in  which  one  celestial  body  depends 
on  another.  And  this  is  a  true  and  necessary  division.  The 
earth  then  being  stationary  (for  that  I  now  think  the  truer 
opinion),  it  is  manifest  that  the  heaven  revolves  in  a  diurnal 
motion,  the  measure  whereof  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
or  thereabouts,   the  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of 
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revolution  certain  points  (which  they  call  poles)  north  and 
south.  For  the  heavens  do  jiot  travel  on  movable  poles,  nor 
are  there  any  other  points  than  those  I  have  mentioned.  And 
this  motion  appears  to  be  truly  cosmical^  and  therefore  one  and 
the  same  ;  except  in  so  far  as  it  admits  both  diminutions  and 
deviations ;  according  to  which  diminutions  and  deviations  tbis 
motion  strikes  through  the  whole  universe  of  things  movable, 
and  penetrates  from  the  starry  heav^i  to  the  bowels  and  depths 
of  the  earth;  not  forcing  them  along  with  violence  or  vex- 
ation^ but  by  a  perpetual  consent  And  this  motion  b  in  the 
starry  heaven  perfect  and  entire^  as  well  in  just  measure  of 
time,  as  in  exact  restitution  of  place.  But  the  lower  down  we 
come,  the  more  imperfect  is  this  motion,  in  respect  of  slow- 
ness^ and  in  respect  likewise  of  deviation  from  circular  motion. 
And  first  I  must  speak  of  the  slowness  separately.  I  say  then 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  Saturn  is  too  slow  to  allow  of  its 
completing  the  circle  or  coming  back  to  the  same  place  within 
twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  the  starry  heaven  moves  ^sister,  and 
outstrips  Saturn  each  day  by  a  distance  which  multiplied  by 
the  niunber  of  days  in  thirty  years  makes  up  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  heaven.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  other  planets^  accord* 
ing  to  the  diversity  of  their  several  periods ;  so  that  the  diunud 
motion  of  the  starry  heaven  (speaking  of  the  period  only,  with- 
out reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  circle)  is  about  one  boor 
quicker  than  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon.  For  if  the  moon 
completed  its  course  in  twenty-four  days,  it  would  be  quicker  by 
an  hour  exactly.  Therefore  that  motion  of  opposition  and  le- 
sistance  from  west  to  east  which  they  talk  of,  and  which  is 
attributed  to  the  planets  as  peculiar  to  them^  is  not  a  real  motion, 
but  only  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  starry  heaven  advancing 
faster  to  the  west,  and  so  leaving  the  planets  behind  towards 
the  east.  Upon  which  supposition^  it  is  manifest  that  the 
velocity  of  this  cosmical  motion  decreases  in  regular  order  as  it 
descends,  so  that  the  nearer  every  planet  approaches  the  earth 
the  slower  it  moves ;  whereas  the  received  opinion  disturbs  and 
inverts  the  order ;  and  by  attributing  a  peculiar  motion  to  the 
planets  falls  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  nearer  the 
planets  approach  the  earth  (which  is  the  seat  of  inunobility)  the 
quicker  they  move ;  a  thing  which  astronomers  idly  and  un- 
successfully endeavour  to  account  for  by  supposing  a  remission 
of  the  violence  of  the  primum  mobile.     And  if  it  seem  strange 
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that  In  80  great  a  space  as  lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and 
the  moon  this  motion  diminishes  so  little ;  namely  less  than  one 
hour,  which  is  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  diurnal  motion;  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  nearer  a  planet  is  to  the  earth 
the  smaller  is  the  circle  of  its  reyolution ;  so  that  if  we  add  the ' 
decrease  in  the  magnitude  of  the  circle  to  the  decrease  in  the 
time  of  revolution,  we  shall  see  that  the  motion  is  diminished 
very  considerably.     Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  velocity  sepa- 
rately ;  as  if  the  planets  (placed,  for  instance,  under  the  equi- 
noctial, or  any  of  the  parallels)  were  only  outrun  by  the  starry 
heaven  and  by  one  another,  but  yet  in  the  same  circle.     For 
this  would  be  simple  leaving  behind  without  obliquity  of  motion. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  the  planets  not  only  move  with  unequal 
velocity,  but  do  not  return  to  the  same  point  of  the  circle, 
deflecting  to  the  north  and  south ;  the  limits  of  which  deflexion 
are  the  tropics ;  and  to  this  deflexion  it  is  that  we  owe  the 
Oblique  Circle  and  the  Difierence  of  Polarity ;  just  as  we  owe 
to  the  inequality  of  velocity  the  motion  of  Resistance.     But 
the  nature  of  things  does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  device,  more 
than  of  the  other ;  seeing  that  by  adopting  spiral  lines  (the  sup- 
position which  comes  nearest  to  the  sense  and  the  fact)  the  thing 
is  accomplished,  and  those  phenomena  are  saved.     And  (which 
is  the  chief  point)  these  spirals  are  nothing  else  than  defections 
from  perfect  circular  motion,  whereof  the  planets  are  impa- 
tient.  For  in  proportion  as  substances  degenerate  in  purity  and 
freedom  of  development,  so  do  their  motions  degenerate.    Now 
it  happens,  that  as  in  point  of  velocity  the  higher  planets  move 
faster,  and  the  lower  less  fast;  so  also  the  higher  planets  make 
spirals  more  closely  coincident  and  coming  nearer  to  circles,  the 
lower  make  spirals  more  disjoined  and  further  apart     For  con- 
tinually as  they  descend  they  recede  more  and  more  both  from 
that  height  of  velocity  and  that  perfection  of  circular  motion,  in 
regular  order.     Yet  in  this  the  planets  agree  (as  being  bodies 
tliat  retain  much  of  a  conmion  nature,  though  otherwise  dif- 
fering)  that  they  have  the  same  limits   of  deflexion.     For 
neither  does  Saturn  come  back  within  the  tropics,  nor  the 
moon  go  forth  beyond  the  tropics  (and  yet  with  regard  to  the 
wandering  of  Venus  there  are  certain  traditions  and  observa- 
tions not  to  be  overlooked);  but  all  the  planets,  whether  the 
higher  or  lower,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  tropics,  turn  back  and 
retrace  their  course,  disliking  the  smaller  spiral  in  which  they 
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would  have  to  move  if  they  approadied  nearer  the  poles ;  and 
shrinking  from  that  loes  of  motion,  as  from  the  destruction  of 
their  nature.     For  however  in  the  starry  heaven  both  the  stars 
near  the  poles  and  the  stars  about  the  equinoctial  maintain 
their  ranks  and  stations,  one  being  kept  in  order  by  another, 
with  a  perfect  and  equable  constancy ;  yet  the  planets  seem  to 
be  of  such  a  mixed  nature  as  not  willingly  to  endure  either  a 
shorter  circle  or  a  larger.     These  views  then  concerning  the 
celestial  motions  apppar  to  me  a  litde  better  than  the  carrying 
by  force,  the  repugnance  of  motions,  the  different  polarity  of  the 
zodiac,  the  inverted  order  of  velocity,  and  the  like ;  which  have 
no  manner  of  agreement  with  the  nature  of  things,  however  they 
keep  peace,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  calculations.     Neither  were 
the  better  astronomers  blind  to  these  things ;  but  being  intent 
on   their  art,  and  foolishly   attached  to  perfect  circles,  and 
catching  at  subtleties,  and  too   servile  to  philosophy,  thej 
scorned  to  follow  nature.     But  this  imperious  disposition  of 
philosophers  towards  nature  is  worse  even  than  the  simplicity 
and  credulity  of  the  vulgar;  if  a  man  disdains  a  plain  thing 
because  it  is  plain.     And  yet  a  vast  evil  it  is  and  of  very  wide 
extent,  that  the  human  wit,  not  being  able  to  match  nature, 
must  needs  put  itself  above  nature.     But  now  we  must  inquire 
whether  that  single  and  simple  motion,  in  a  circle  and  spiral, 
from  east  to  west,  on  certain  poles  south  and  north,  ends  and 
terminates  with  the  heaven,   or  extends  likewise   to  things 
below.     For  it  will  not  be  open  to  us  to  invent  here  in  the 
regions  next  us  such  things  as  they  suppose  in  the  heaven& 
II  therefore  in  these  regions  also  this  motion  be  found,  it  will 
appear  that  in  heaven  likewise  it  is,  under  the  conditions  of 
a  common  or  cosmical  nature,  such  as  we  experience  it    First 
then  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
heaven.     But  the  demonstrations  and  evidences  on  this  point 
I  have  fully  treated  in  my  "  anticipation"  concerning  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  sea^;  to  which  men  are  therefore  referred; 
and  taking  this  for  setded  and  concluded,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
other  motions  of  celestial  bodies.     These  I  have  said  are  not 
cosmical,  but  mutual,  or  having  relation  one  to  another.    There 
are  four  kinds  of  motions  visible  in  heavenly  bodies  besides 
'that  which  I  have  called  cosmical,  which  is  the  diurnal  motion 

'  See  p.  449.  of  tUt  volume. 
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by  spirals  within  the  tropics.  For  the  stars  either  rise  higher 
and  again  sink  lower^  so  as  to  be  ftirther  off  and  nearer  the 
earth ;  or  they  turn  and  wind  from  side  to  side  of  the  zodiac^ 
running  out  more  to  the  south  or  more  to  the  north,  and 
forming  what  they  call  dragons ;  or  they  vary  in  velocity  and 
likewise  in  direction  of  motion  (for  I  put  these  two  together), 
proceeding  sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  slower,  sometimes  in 
progression,  sometimes  in  regre6sion,8ometime8  likewise  stopping 
and  remaining  stationary ;  or  they  are  attached  and  circum* 
scribed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  sun.  The  causes 
and  natures  of  these  motions  I  will  only  give  in  general  and 
by  heads ;  for  this  the  plan  of  my  work  here  demands.  But 
to  pave  and  open  the  way  for  this,  I  must  say  without  reserve 
what  I  think  with  regard  to  certain  philosophical  doctrines,  as 
well  as  astronomical  hypotheses,  and  likewise  with  regard  to 
the  observations  of  astronomers  in  various  ages,  upon  which 
they  build  their  art ;  all  which  appear  to  me  full  of  error  and 
confusion.  There  are  some  axioms  then,  or  rather  opinions, 
which  being  received  by  philosophers,  transferred  into  as- 
tronomy, and  unhappily  believed,  have  corrupted  the  art. 
Of  these  my  rejection  and  judgment  will  be  simple:  for  I. 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  confutations.  The  first  is,  that  all 
things  above  the  moon  inclusive  are  incorruptible,  and  not 
subject  to  new  generations  or  changes  of  any  kind.  Of  tliis 
I  have  spoken  elsewhere,  as  being  a  superstition  and  a  vanity. 
But  it  is  the  fountain  from  which  springs  that  vast  evil,  that 
upon  every  anomaly  astronomers  frame  new  and  (as  they 
think)  corrected  theories,  and  often  apply  to  things  that  are 
as  it  were  fortuitous  causes  eternal  and  invariable.  The 
second  is,  that  the  heaven  (as  consisting  of  a  fifth  essence, 
and  of  no  elementary  substance)  admits  not  of  those  turbulent 
actions  of  compression,  relaxation,  repulsion,  submission,  and 
the  like,  that  seem  to  be  produced  by  a  certain  hardness  and 
softness  of  bodies,  which  are  regarded  as  elementary  qualities. 
But  this  assertion  is  an  insolent  and  licentious  repudiation  of 
fact  and  sense.  For  wherever  a  natural  body  is  placed,  there 
also  is  resistance,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  body.  And 
wherever  there  are  natural  bodies  and  local  motion,  there  is 
either  repulsion,  or  yielding,  or  division ;  for  these  things  above 
mentioned,  namely,  compression,  relaxation,  repulsion,  yield- 
ing, with  many  others,  are  universal  passions  of  matter  every- 
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where.     And  yet  from  this  fountidn  has  flowed  that  multiplicar 
tion  of  cu*cles  complicated  at  pleasure,  which  they  will  never- 
theless have  to  be  so  adapted  to  each  other,  and  to  move 
and  tnm  with  such  smoothness  and  slipperiness  one  within  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  obstruction  at  all,  no  fluctuation;  all 
which  are  plainly  fanciful,  and  trample  upon  the  nature  of 
things.      The    third  is,  that  all  natural    bodies    have  their 
own  proper  motions ;  and  if  any  be  found  to  have  more  than 
one,  that  all  the  rest  come  from  elsewhere,  and   from  some 
separate  moving  body.     Than  which  nothing  flsdser  can  be  de- 
vised, seeing  all  bodies  by  the  manifold  consent  of  things  are 
endued  likewise  with  many  motions,  some  ruling,  some  obeying^ 
and  some  also  lying  dormant  unless  exerted ;  and  proper  motions 
of  things  there  are  none,  except  exact  measures  and  modes  of 
common  motions.  Hence  again  has  come  forth  a  separate /^mttn 
mobile^  and  heavens  above   heavens,  and  a  continuous  chain 
of  new  structures,  to  meet  the  demands  of  such  different  mo- 
tions.   The  fourth  is,  that  all  celestial  motions  are  performed  in 
perfect  circles;  a  thing  very  cumbrous,  which  has  produced 
for  us  those  prodigies  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles ;  whereas  if 
they  had  consulted  nature,  they  would  have  found  that  while 
motion  orderly  and  uniform  is  in  a  perfect  circle,  motion  or- 
derly but  multiform,  such  as  is  found  in  many  heavenly  bodies, 
is  in  other  lines;  and  deservedly  does  Gilbert  laugh  at  this, 
saying  that  it  is  not  probable  nature  would  have  formed  wheeb 
of  one  or  two  miles  for  instance  in  circuit,  to  carry  a  ball  the 
size  of  a  palm.^     For  it  seems  that  the  body  of  a  planet  is  no 
bigger,  as  compared  with  those  circles  which  they  invent  for  it 
to  move  in.     The  fifth  is,  that  the  stars  are  parts  of  their  own 
orb  fixed  as  it  were  by  a  nail.     But  this  is  very  evidently  » 
conceit  of  those  who  deal  with  mathematics  not  with  nature, 
and  fixing  all  their  attention  on  the  motion  of  bodies  entirely 
forget  their  substances.  For  that  fixation  is  a  particular  affection 
of  compact  and  consistent  things,  which  keep  firm  hold  by 
reason  of  the  pressure  of  their  parts.     But  it  is  quite  incon- 
ceivable, if  it  be  transferred  to  soft  or  liquid  bodies.    The  sixth 
is,  that  a  star  is  the  denser  part  of  its  own  orb ;  whereas  the 
stars  are  neither  parts,  nor  denser.'    For  they  are  not  homo- 
geneous vtrith  the  air,  differing  only  in  degree,  but  they  are 

>  Gilbert,  Pbytiol.  Nov.  U.  1 1.  >  Ct  Arist  De  Oslo,  IL  7. 
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quite  heterogeneous  and  differ  in  subetance;  which  substance 
also  is  in  respect  of  density  rarer  and  more  open  than  the 
ethereal.  There  are  likewise  many  other  opinions  equally 
vfdn ;  but  these  will  suffice  for  the  present  business.  So  much 
then  for  the  doctrines  of  philosophy  concerning  celestial  bodies. 
As  for  the  hypotheses  of  astronomers,  it  is  useless  to  refute  them, 
because  they  are  not  themselves  asserted  as  true,  and  they  may 
be  various  and  contrary  one  to  the  other,  yet  so  as  equally  to 
save  and  adjust  the  phenomena.  Let  it  then  be  arranged,  if 
you  will,  between  philosophy  and  astronomy,  as  by  a  con- 
venient and  legitimate  compact,  that  astronomy  shall  prefer 
those  hypotheses  which  are  most  suitable  for  compendious 
calculation,  philosophy  those  which  approach  nearest  the  truth 
of  nature;  and  that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomy  shall  not 
prejudice  the  truth  of  the  thing,  while  the  decisions  of  philo- 
sophy shall  be  such  as  are  explicable  on  the  phenomena  of 
astronomy.  And  so  much  for  hypotheses.  But  with  respect  - 
to  astronomical  observations,  which  are  assiduously  accumulated, 
and  are  continually  dropping  like  waters  from  the  heaven,  I 
would  by  all  means  have  men  beware,  lest  JEsop's  pretty  fable 
of  the  fly  that  sate  on  the  pole  of  a  chariot  at  the  Olympic 
races  and  said  ^^  what  a  dust  do  I  rabe,"  be  verified  in  them. 
For  so  it  ib  that  some  small  observation,  and  that  disturbed 
sometimes  by  the  instrument,  sometimes  by  the  eye,  some- 
times by  the  calculation,  and  which  may  be  owing  to  some  real 
change  in  the  heaven,  raises  new  heavens  and  new  spheres  and 
circles.  Nor  do  I  say  this  because  I  would  have  any  relaxation 
of  industry  in  observations  and  history,  which  I  say  should  be 
sharpened  and  strengthened  in  all  ways,  but  only  that  prudence 
and  a  perfect  and  settled  maturity  of  judgment  may  be  em- 
ployed in  rejecting  or  altering  hypotheses.  Having  therefore 
now  opened  the  way,  I  will  make  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  motions  themselves.  I  have  said  that  there  are  four  kinds  of 
greater  motions  in  the  heavens.  Motion  in  the  depth  of  heaven, 
upward  or  downward ;  motion  through  the  latitude  of  the  zodiac, 
deviating  to  south  and  north;  motion  in  the  direction  of  the 
zodiac,  quick,  slow,  progressive,  retrograde,  and  stationary ;  and 
motion  of  elongation  from  the  sun*  And  let  no  one  object  that 
this  second  motion  of  latitude,  or  the  dragons,  might  have  been 
referred  to  that  great  cosmical  motion,  being  an  alternate  incli- 
nation towards  north  and  south ;  inasmuch  as  these  spirals  move 
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in  like  manner  from  tropic  to  tropic ;  only  that  the  cosmical 
motion  is  spiral  simply^  whereas  the  other  is  likewise  ainuoos 
and  with  much  smaller  intervals.     For  this  has  not  escaped  me. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  constant  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic  without  latitude  and  dragons^  which  sun  neverthe- 
less has  a  common  motion  with  the  other  planets  in  respect  of 
spirals  between  the  tropics,  forbids  me  to  agree   with   this 
opinion.     We  must  therefore  seek  other  sources  both  of  this 
and  of  the  three  other  motions.    Such  are  the  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  celestial   motions  which  seem  to  me  to  have  least 
inconvenience.     Let  us  see   then  what  they  deny  and  what 
they  affirm.     They  deny  that  the  earth  revolves.     They  deny 
that  there  are  two  motions  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  one  being 
from  west  to  east;  and  affirm  a  difference  in  speed,  one  out- 
stripping and  leaving  the  other  behind.     They  deny  an  oblique 
drcle  with  a  different  position  of  its  poles ;  and  affirm  spirals. 
They  deny  a  separate  primum  mobile,  and  carriage  by  force ; 
and  €ffirm  a  cosmical  consent  as  the  common  bond  of  the  system. 
They  affirm  that  the  diurnal  motion  is  found  not  in  the  heaven 
only  \  but  also  in  the  air,  water,  and  even  the  exterior  of  the 
earth,  in  respect  of  ita  verticity.    They  affirm  that  this  cosmical 
motion  of  flowing  and  rolling  in  fluids,  becomes  verticity  and 
direction  in  solids,  until  it  passes  into  pure  immobility.     They 
deny  that  the  stars  are  fixed  like  knots  in  a  board.     They  deny 
that  eccentrics,  epicycles,  and  such  structures  are  real.     They 
affirm  that  the  magnetic  motion,  or  that  which  brings  bodies 
together,  is  active  in  the  stars,  whereby  fire  evokes  and  raises  fire. 
They  affirm  that  in  the  planetary  heavens  the  bodies  of  the 
planets  move  and  revolve  with  greater  velocity  than  the  rest  of 
the  heaven  in  which  they  are  situated,  which  does  indeed  revolve 
but  more  slowly.     They  affirm  that  from  this  inequality  come 
the  fluctuations,  waves,  and  reciprocations  of  the  planetary 
ether,  and  from  them  a  variety  of  motions.     They  affirm  a  ne- 
cessity in  the  planets  of  revolving  faster  and  slower,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  situated  high  or  low  in  the  heaven,  and  that  by 
consent  of  the  universe.     But  at  the  same  time  they  affirm  a 
dislike  in  the  planets  of  preternatural  velocity  as  well  of  the 
greater  as  of  the  lesser  circle.     They  affirm  a  tendency  to 

'  Motum  ditamtan  inveniri  turn  in  calo,  sed  et  in  acre,  aquiSf  eiiam  extimia  terrte, 
quoad  tertidlatem.  So  the  sentence  stands  in  the  original.  Bat  it  seems  that  tmtmm 
or  some  equivalent  word  has  dropped  out.  —  /.  & 
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i:  follow  the  sun,  by  reason  of  neediDess  of  nature,  in  the  weaker 

ii  fires  of  Venus  and  Mercury ;  the  rather,  because  Galileo  has 

discovered  certain  small  wandering  stars  attendant  upon  Ju- 
piter.    These  then  are  the  things  I  see,  standing  as  I  do  on  the 
^  threshold  of  natural  history  and  philosophy ;  and  it  may  be  that 

V  the  deeper  any  man  has  gone  into  natural  history  the  more  he 

will  approve  them.     Nevertheless  I  repeat  once  more  that  I  do 
; .  not  mean  to  bind  myself  to  these ;  for  in  them  as  in  other  things 

I  am  certain  of  my  way,  but  not  certain  of  my  position.     Mean- 
1  while,  I  have  introduced  them  by  way  of  interlude,  lest  it  be 

thought  that  it  is  from  vacillation  of  judgment  or  inability  to 
affirm  that  I  prefer  negative  questions.  I  will  preserve  there- 
fore, even  as  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  do  (since  it  is  of 
them  I  am  discoursing),  a  variable  constancy. 
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—101. 
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463. 
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294. 
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runt,  iiL  608. 
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268. 
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and  Circe,  fable  of,  iiL  371. 
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463. 
of  the  Fox  and  Cat,  ir.  471. 
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739. 
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268. 
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Agiieoltnre,  proposed  history  of,  ir.  27<k 

treatises  on,  iv.  296.  ' 

A^ppa,  Cornelius,  tririaHs  scnrrs,  iiL  ^ 
Air,  itkeiher  in  tta  own  nature  Uffht  or  hafft 
iL  238. 
transmutation  o^  into  water,  iL  U%  ^ 
372—374. 
by  oold,  il  S4& 

by  compression,  A.  . 

by  mingling  moist  vapoan  tn»  •*♦ 

tft. 
by  receiving  air  into  the  aaafl  P** 

of  bodies,  iL  349. 
fleece  of  wool  collects  woivani  ^ 

372,373. 
water  eondensed  and  indani^  «J 

buiial,  iL  372. 
cloTes  absorb  water,  ib.      ^,     , 
verjuice  absorbed  by  wool,  u^  3/9. 
theory  of  condenaation  a^  a^"^ 

ib. 
sweathig  of  marble  stonai  ^  ^ 


sweatmg 
daw  audi 


iain,iL  374. 
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Air,  tninsmiitatioii  of,  into  water    eoiUmMed. 
artificial  cooTenion  of  air  into  water, 

•&. 
a  desideratam,  t.  399. 
tamed  into  water  in  tlie  upper  re- 
gions, T.  888. 
eondeosing  of,  whether  the  caase  of  in- 

crpase  of  weight  in  growing  planta, 

iL  350,  351. 
in  onions,  ii.  350. 
great  aemperrive,  ii.  350,  351. 
lilies,  ii.  350. 

spronts  from  stamps  of  trees,  tft. 
test  by  weighing.  A, 
oommixtare  of  air  and  flame,  and 

force  retolting,  ii.  351,  352. 
explosive  bodies,  ii.  351. 
▼ital  spirits  of  living  creatures,  ii.  352. 
temperature  o^  cooled  by  contact  with 

water,  without  imbibing  moisture, 

ii627, 
on  bright   nights    colder  than  on 

cloudy,  ii.  628. 
close,  warmer  than  open,  ib. 
middie  region  of,  cold,  iii.  645. 
when  moved  in  colder,  ii.  649. 
in  things  fibrous  is  warm,  t5. 
congealing  o^  experiment  proposed, 

ii.  462. 

salubrity  of,  firesh  and  healthitil  roust  be 

selected  for  habitation,  ii.  592, 605. 

how  to  test  salubrity  o^  il  592,  605. 

necessity  of  having  healthful  indoors, 

u.  651. 
salubrity  of^  bow  known,  v.  297. 
at  what  hours  best  taken,  t5. 
healthy  from  what  qaarters,  t& 
poisoned  by  effluvia,  ii.  646. 
concussion  of  the,  iL  395,  896. 
exclusion  o^  disturbance  in  bodies  caused 

by  its  operation,  iv.  233. 
means  of  exclusion,  iv.  234. 
advantage  of  its  exclusion,  t5. 
tends  to  prolong  life,  v.  283,  829. 
exdnded  in  two  ways,  v.  284. 

1.  by  closing  the' pores. 

2.  by  filling  them  up. 

a  needy  thing,  seizing  everything  with 

avidity,  t.  325. 
dilation  of,   dilated  simply  by  heat,  v. 
861,  362. 
licks  up  the  moisture  of  the  earth 

and  tarns  it  into  itself;  v.  376. 
how  (u  capable  of  me&ction,   y. 

379. 
whether  when  nurified  it  can  be  so 

fixed,  V.  386. 
admits  of  considerable  contraction,  v. 
420. 
selected  by  Anaximenesas  the  one  principle 

of  things,  V.  471. 
its  importance  in  ihe  univene,  & 
a  second  chaos,  tft.    See  Aer. 
Albedo,  forma  ejus,  L  270,  566. 
AUhmift,  dischargeth  his  art  upon  his  own 
errorsi  iii  497. 

oo 


Akhtmisti,  varieties  of;  iL  448,  620. 

nseful  inventions  of,  iv.  84. 
Aldiemy,  iiL  289,  362. 
Alchymia,  i.  456. 

AlehymiatSB,  utilia  multa  inveneiont,  i.  193. 
Alegant,  ii.  363. 

Alexander  the  Great,  sweetness  of  his  skin,  il 
841. 
discovery  of  his  body  by  Augustus  Caesar, 

il  590. 
an  example  of  learning  and  military  ex> 

cellence,  iii.  269,  307. 
his  education,  ni.  308. 
his  estimation  of  learning,  ib. 
his  excellent  use  of  metaphor,  iii  810. 
his  speech  concerning  Diogenes,  iii  308. 
his  remarkable  sayings,  iii.   308,   309, 

310. 
his  reprehension  and  use  of   logic,  iii. 

309. 
his  mode  of  warfine,  iv.  828. 
Alexander  Magane,  Aristotdls  diseipulns,  i. 
438. 
ansus  vana  contemnere,  I  459. 
exemplnm  arctse  conjunctionis   militarise 

virtutis  et  literariae,  I  475,  476,  479. 
ab  Aristotele  educatus,  i.  473« 
ab  eniditis  semper  comitatus,  iSi. 
admirator  Homeri,  ib, 
apophthegraa  ejus  circa  Diogenem,  t&. 
de  mortalitate  sna,  tft. 
de  sanguine  suo^  i.  474. 
ad  CaMandnun,  ib. 
ad  Callisthenem,  t& 
de  Antipatro,  t&. 

de  Hephsestione  et  Cratero,  I  475. 
ad  Parmenidem,  i&. 
Alexander  Borg^  de  expeditione  Galloram 
Neapolitan^,  I  578. 
of  the  French  at  Naples,  iv.  871. 
aent,  iii  485. 
change  of  necessary,  when  the  effect  has 

b««n  weakened  by  custom,  il  369. 
necessary  to  the  human  body,  how  often, 

T.  314. 
rapid   consumption    of,  by    the    living 

spirit,  ib. 
proportion  of  secretions  to,  ib, 
causes  of  atrc^by,  v.  315. 
of  the  stars,  v.  540. 
Alimentatio  per  exterius,  ii.  222. 

historia   alimentationis  conscribenda,    I 
408. 
Alimentation  by  separation,  i.  339. 

promoted  in  four  ways,  iv.  392^  393. 
of  plants  and  of  animals,  difference  noted 

by  Aristotie,  v.  226. 
the  source    of  repair  in  living  bodies, 

V.  220. 
nourishments,  by  what  rules  to  be  selected, 

V.  241,  242. 
orifices  of  reception,  v.  242. 
modes  of  assimilation,  ib. 
degrees  of  nourishment,  v.  243. 
whether  it  can  be  taken  by  other  ways 
than  through  the  stomachy  v.  243,  331. 
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Alimentotfon--HMMfnt»erf. 

from  without,  coDtribotet  to  longeyitj, 
▼.331.     ^Nourishment. 
Alimentmn,  il  194 — ]9a 

etgii  alirnenuitiim  debet  esse  natara  infe- 

riuris,  ii.  130. 
son  consubstantialia,  ii.  131. 
at  prope  accedeufl  ad  naturam  alimen- 

tati,  »&. 
quibus  modis  receptam,  ib. 
quibus  modis  assimilatum,  it  132. 
gradus  initrimenti  pro  setate,  ib. 
an  per  cljRteria  alimentatio,  ib, 
operatio  Tiscerum  super,  ii.  186 — 192. 
per  partes  corporis  ezteiiores,   ii.    193, 

194. 
spiritui  viTo  necessarium,  ii.  203,  206— 

208. 
singulis  diebus  requiritnr,  ii.  206. 
a  spiritu  vivo  cito  absumitur,  t6. 
excrementis  majus,  ii.  207. 
causa  atrophisB  quid,  ib, 
Alkermes  medicina,  i.  595. 

medicine  invented  by  Meant,  i.  596. 
AUef^rical  sense  of  Scripture  often  preferable 

to  the  literal,  iii.  487. 
Alliei,  wars  should  be  promptly  undertaken 

for,  ▼.  85. 
Allmght,  ii.  465. 

AUoyi  of  the  precious  metals,  ii.  599. 
Alpetragins,   his   Thearica    Planetarum.  iii. 

721. 
Alphabet  of  the  umvene^  i.  39. 

of  nature,  iii.  243  ;  ▼.  133,  208—211. 

rule  and  construction  of  it,  210,  211. 
of  abstract  natures,  ▼.  135. 
of  cypher  proposed,  iy.  445,  446. 
See  Abecedarium. 
Altar  on  which  water  always  extinguished 

the  sacrifice,  ▼.  362. 
Altare  quo  igne  accenso  statim  aqua  descende- 
bat,  ii.  267. 
ab  Herone  descriptum,  iii.  711. 
Alterations  of  matter,  ii.  613,  614. 

^  ^alteratio  major"  what,  614. 
Altitudo  ventorum,  ii.  51. 
Amber  furthers  venereous  appetite,  ii.  650. 
an  opiate  producing  longevity,  v.  272. 
flies  preserved  in,  how,  v.  320. 
Amber^iae,  medicinal  use  of,  v,  264, 
Ambiguity  of   speech,  caution  against,  iii 

394.  ^ 

Ambition,  three  grades  of,  iv,  1 1 4, 

the  restlessness  of,  v.  13. 
Ambitionifl  tria  genera,  i.  222  ;  iii.  611. 
Ambra  Orisia  medicina,  ii.  156. 
America,  cause  of  the  backwardness  of  their 

civilisation,  iii.  143. 
Amioitia,  antiiheta  de,  i.  703, 
qualis  comparanda,  i.  776. 
Anlomnm,  ii.  650. 
Amor,  antitheta  de  eo,  i.  702. 

ex  trenere  gaudii  est,  iL  172. 
Amortised,  iii.  502. 

Ampere,  On  Oie  tMosopky  of  Science,  i.  663, 
Amplification,  the  art  of,  ir.  470. 


Aaabaptastamm  bcresia,  i  197. 
Anabaptists,  hen^  ©^  iii.  422 ;  t.  9. 
Anagogioal  expositions  of  Scripture,  liL  4Si 
Anagrams,  in%tkiADi9oacene»  wen  tmeeaki 

in  the  AfiddU  Ages^  i.  86. 
Analogies,  not  differences,  the  o^ect  of  r- 

search,  iv.  166. 
Analytiea,  i.  641. 
Analytics,  iii.  393  ;  it.  429. 
Anatomia,  a  medids  nimis  neglects,  L  3.^ 
593. 
bnitorum  TiTorom  peimissa,  594. 
corporom  oiganiconim,  i.  233. 
Anatomy,  invention  of  preparations  in,  L  3St 
of  oiganic  bodies,  it.  1 24,  385, 386. 
simple,    well    treated    of ;   oompantiie 

wanting,  it.  385. 
interior   parts   of  men  differ  frm  m 

another  as  much  as  their  extenor,  & 
of  the  IiTiiig  subject,  how  fu  Jostifiz^ 

iT.  386. 
reproTed  by  Celsas,  iii  374. 
deficiency  in,  iii.  374. 
comparatiTe,  t&. 
Anazarehi  p.atientia,  i.  581. 
Anaxardhns  bit  out  his  tongoe  noder  Mzr, 

iv.  374.  * 

Anazimenes  aSra  principium  renim  paw*, 
iii.  88. 
quamobrem,  iiL  88,  89. 
selected  air  as  the  one  principle  of  tbinii. 
T.470, 
his  reasons,  O. 
AnehoretSB  longsevi,  ii.  176. 
Aneborites,  longevity  of^  t.  283L 
Aneient  history,  deficiencies  in,  iiL  335. 
Aneients,  their  use  of  paiables,  aphoriisi^B^ 

fiibles,  iiu  453. 
Angeli  et  apiritns,  natnra  eomm,  i  544- 
547. 
ordines  angelorum,  L  464. 
Angds,  AimrniAy  «irf  «rfirrs  o/,  1 464, 546j 
iiL  296  ;  ir.  342. 
regarded  by  the  Schoofmen  as  forsit «' 

immersed  in  matter,  iii.  85. 
adoration  of,  forbidden,  iii.  350. 
inquiry  into  their  nature  not  ioterdiciedi 

iiL  350. 
cause  of  their  &11,  t.  29. 
Anger  of  princes,  how  to  avoid,  v.  46. 
Anglia  in  hello  semper  Gallite  superior,  qtfc, 

i.  796. 
Anhelitns  hominum  magis  fcetet  flante  snti^ 

ii.  36. 
Anima  humane,  ejus  duae  sunt  psrtes,  I  ^ 

1.  rationalis,   que  divine,  a  Bpinco^ 

Dei,  ib. 

2.  irrationalis,  qus  communis  chid  bnliii 

facta     per  verbum    **prodaat''« 
matricibus    elementomm,  uiPsihSk 
sive  producta,  i.  604—607. 
cujus  doctrinal  diis  partes : 

a.  De  motu  Toluntsrio^  L  6<^i 

610. 
5.  De  sensu  et  sensibili ;  cojoi 
desidexBta,  L  61(M1^ 
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AnilBA  hmotmoi-^eoiUimved, 

De    differentia    perceptionis    et 

lensiis,  i.  610. 
De  fbnni  lucisy  i  612. 
de  fiicaltatibot  animte,  appendices  dnte, 
1607. 

1.  De  divinatione  natiuali,  qnse,  tft. 
•nt  anificialts  ;  Tel  ex  causia,  vd 

ezperimentia,  t&. 
ant  natiiialis  ;  vel  natiTa,  vel  per 
influxam,  i.  607,  608. 

2.  De  Ducinatione,  i.  608,  609. 
doctrma  drea  utom  et  objecta  facultatuih 

duaa  habet  partes,  I  614. 

1.  Logica,L  614 — 646.  See  Logicn. 

2.  Ethica,  L  7 1  a— 743.  See  Ethica. 
cnltora  animi,  i.  731 — 742. 

bonnm  animi  cnm  bono  corporis  company 

turn,  i  743,  744. 
(ationalis  in  homine,  nee  ex  traduce  est, 
nee  reparatnr,  nee  intent,  ii.  206. 
^  animam  esse  harmoniara,  i.  461. 
AnimiJia  et  plantas,  discrimen  inter,  qnond 
renoTationem  ab  Aristotele  notatum,  ii. 
114. 
longinqnitas  Titai  eoran,  ii.  121— 130. 
ex  patreiactione,  i.  316. 
Animals,  their  shape  attributed  to  the  folds  of 

the  womb,  ii.  242 ;  i.  358. 
Aaimiu  hnmanns  instar  specnli  totins  mnndi 

capax,  i.  434. 
Annali,  it.  309. 
Annihilatio,    omnipotentiss   prserogatiTa,  ii. 

243. 
AimihilatJon   belongs   to  Omnipotence,   ii. 
339. 
impossibility  o^  ii.  383,  384. 
in  natnre  is  none,  t.  320. 
the  work  of  Omnipotence,  t.  427. 
how  to  be  effected,  ib. 
Annotatioiia  of  approTed  authors  required,  iT. 

494. 
AstU,  ffrains  of  com  earned  by  ikem^  are  in 
fad  the  nympha,  i.  619. 
Tery  hurtful  to  the  garden,  t.  67. 
Antaretie  hemispherp,  t.  536. 
Antarstioiim  hemisphaerium,  iii.  760. 
Ant-ltillof  Arts,  iT.  438. 
Anthropomorpbia,  i.  644. 
Anihn^omorphiteB,  heresy  of,  iii.  241,  396  ; 

It.  432. 
Anthropophagi,  ii.  131. 
Anti-Christ,  Aristotle  likened  to,  iT.  345. 
Anttohristi  signom,  sno  nomine  Tenire,  i. 

549. 
Antiehristas,  Aristoteles,  iii  567. 
AntiBipatio  meoti%  i  154. 

naturae,  L  161. 
Anticipation,  a  swimming,  iii.  239. 
the  weakness  of,  ib, 
of  the  mind.  It.  42. 
of  time,  a  mimcle,  t.  491. 
anticipations,  rejection  of,  iii.  244 — ^246. 
all  are  deflexions  by  accident,  iii.  251. 
of  nature,  iT.  51,  52. 
Antinomiss  in  Athenian  Uw,  t.  99. 

o 


Antloehia,  wholesome  air  of,  why,  it  651. 
Antipatnun,  dictum  Alexandri  circa,  L  474. 
Antiperistasis,  doctrine  of,  i,  542. 

contraction  of  bodies  by,  t.  392,  393. 
contractiones    oorporum    per,  ii.    297, 
298. 
Antiqnitas  et  noTitas  temporis  filie,  I  458. 
immodicnm  ejus  studinm,  ib. 
sseculi,  juTentus  mundi,  U». 
mundi  ipsins  senium,  iii.  613. 
instar  fiunie,  caput  inter  nubila  condit,  iii. 
574. 
Antiqnities,  or  remnants  of   histories,    iT. 

803. 
Antiiinity,  like  Fame,  muffles  her  head  and 
tells  tales,  iiL  225. 
ignorance  prevalent  in  early  ages,  ib. 
too    much  importance  attached  to,    iiU 

290. 
what  reverence  due  to,  iii.  291. 
the  present  time  the  true  antiquity  of  the 
world,  iT.  82. 
Antithetonun  exemphi,  i.  689—706 ;  iiL  4 1 3. 
Antoninns,  i.  472. 
Antoninus  Pins,  iii.  305. 

a  splitter  of  cummin,  it.  453. 
Antnun  Epimenidis,  ii.  176. 
Tita  in  antris  longaeTa,  ib. 
Ape,  his  heart  a  charm  for  audaoity,  ii.  665. 
Aperients,  iii.  831,  832.     See  Bracelets. 
Apertura  aquae,  olei,  et  alionim  liquorum,  ii. 

268,  269. 
Aphorisms,  knowledge  anciently  dellTered  in, 
why,  iii.  498. 
excellence  of,  iii.  405. 
of  Solomon,  examples  o^  iii.  448 — 452  ; 

T.  36—56. 
Taluable  obserTations  expressed  by  the 

ancients  in,  iii.  453. 
well  used  by  ancient  discoTerers,  it.  85. 
on  the  composition  of  the  Primary  His- 
tory, iT.  253—263. 
delivery  of  knowledge  in,  It.  450. 
Aphorismi,  i.  665,  666. 
Apud  antiquos,  i.  194. 

laudati,  iii.  593,  594. 
de  confidendi  Hiatorift  PrimA,  i.  395 — 

403. 
Bcientia  quamdiu  aphorismis  oomprehensa 

crescere  potest,  i.  460. 
de  justitii  uniTersali,  i.  803—827. 
Apis  ratio,  media  Tia  philosophandi,  iii.  583, 

616. 
Apogflsnm  et  Perigaeum  planetarum,  iii.  742, 

747,  764.    See  Phinets. 
Apollo,  ^od  of  healing.  It.  379. 
Apollonios  of  Tyana,  said  that  the  tides  were 
caused  by  the  respiration  of  the  spiritus 
mundi,  if.  640;  t.  406. 
his  grandfiiiher,  error  respecting  his  age, 

ii.  96, 
doctrina  ejus,  fiuxum  et  lefluxum  maris 
esse  respirationes  terrae,  iii.  50. 
Apoplexy,    Frsscatorius*s     remedy    for,    u. 

268  ;  T.  362. 
Apostoli,  cor  indocti,  1 468. 
o3 
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Apo^tiliglBl,  ill.  343  ;  iv.  314. 

of  CffMT,  in.  311,  342;  it.  3U. 
Apotheotii,  die  highest  haman  honour,  iii  301. 
offolljyT.  523. 

of  iBTenton  of  new  eiti,  iiL  223. 
SnTentorum  noTumn  artiam,  i  470;   iii. 
518,  611. 
Appetli  at  law,  not  lo  bo  made  too  easy,  t. 

109. 
Appendioat  to  history :  speeches,  letten,  and 

apophthegms,  313,  314. 
Appe&dioea    historia:    orationei,    cpistolsB, 

apophthegmata,  516,  517. 
Appetite,  the  nature  o(  ii.  609. 
why  certain  tastes  stimnlate,  ib, 
of  oontinnation  in  liqnids,  ii.  346,  347. 
hubbies,  f»u 

motos  plagsB  of  Democritns,  ii  346. 
appetites  and  motions  of  matter,  h,  356, 
357. 
*<  Appetitoi  oanintu,''  a  disease,  ii.  609. 
Aqua,  condensatio  aquie  an  posaibile,  i.  352. 
in  globo  plnmbeo,  ii.  299. 
rarefactionis  qoantsB  capax,  iL  284* 
ezperimentum  fdlium,  t5. 
ezperimentnm  de  ezpansiooeTaporis  aqnse, 

liL  705—707. 
eonglaciatio  aqase,  iL  284. 
fiunes  aqa«  pertnrbata  insBqoalia,  iiL  700. 
Gompressa,  701. 
cum  cinere  oommista,  704. 
calore  lacessita,  iiL  705. 
AqnsB  insaxantes,  iL  295,  304. 

metallice,  t5. 
Aqu-fbrtis,  solationea  metallomm  b,  iL  278 
—280. 
solvent  of  metals,  ▼.  372—375. 
AqufaULi,  St^  Tlomoi  quoted,  i.  455 ;  iiL  530. 

on  the  90uU  o/animaU,  L  604. 
Arabei  scientias  non  auxerunt,  L  186. 

medici,  iiL  581. 
Axabiaxia,  little  ralue  of  their  science,  i.  77. 
Aranea  ntionalibos  similes,  iii.  583,  616. 
Aranens  **tamquam  em  te  /htgii^"  metapkor 

borrowed /rom  Eratmue,  L  453u 
ArbelflB  pugna,  L  794. 
Arbor  monarchise,  i.  796. 

in  Canariis  aqnam  prssbens,  L  356. 
continud  stiUans  aqnam,  ii.  296. 
setates  arboram,  ii.  1 12^—114. 

magnitude  cerporis  in  arboribus  cum 
•         dintnmitate  vitsB  nonnihil  habet 
commune,  ii.  114. 
glandifertt  et  nucifersB  fructiferis  et 
bacd&ris  plerumque    TiTsciores, 
ib. 
Arehery,  when  the  bntt  is  set  up  men  need 
not   roTe,  but  except  the  white  is  placed 
men  cannot  leTel,  iiL  235. 
ArchiAS,  his  power  of  extemporising,  ir.  874. 
magister   Ciceronis  ex    tempore    versus 
fecit,  L  581. 
Archimedea,  his  ctpifica,  L  631 ;  ii.  250  ;  iv. 
420  ;  V.  346. 
trritiuff»  of,  not  known  to  Ihuon^  L  572. 
Btorjf  o/IIiero't  crown,  iL  230. 


Arahimedea — midmaed, 

method  ofadadiamg  spee^  gmUia,l 
230. 
Azehitaet  of  fortuMi,  r.  68. 
Arohitaetvra,  proposed  history  oi^  it.  37i 
Aiofaitaotitra,  historia  eonsaUwnda,  L  410. 
ArefiMtio,  qvid^  ii.  21S. 
Araflurtion,  how  pndoeed,  t.  321. 
Arge&tom  TiTum  oolUgit  aonmi,  L  337,  ^ 
627. 
mortifieaUo  ejus,  L  8381 
an  in  aigentom  transmntabile,  S.  251. 
qaomodo  mortificatar,  iL  286. 
historia  ejus  oonseribeoda,  L  406L    S» 
Qoickdlver. 
Argumant,  inTentien  of,  iiL  384,  389.  &r 

Logic 
Arioato,  qmoied  by  Amm,  L  510. 
his  fiction  of  Lethe,  it.  307. 
AxiaUppat  ad  pedea  Dionysii  se  dmSim 
L449. 
answer  of,  when  ropiofed  ftrasTifit^iii^ 
281. 
AxiatOfto,  ^ffhdqfBaeom^aUaeitem^i^ 
dodrineofthe  TmmmiatU^oflheSod^^ 
cUaat^cacliom  ofcaiuea^  L  550. 
iUs  **  iVoMsms,"  Baaw  MiMtef  <»,  tl  4. 
o/tot^f  iM(^^  ersote/ ^  Amis,  iL '294-- 

237. 
doetrim  of  9pec^  ffraniAety  iL  23&. 

ON  dentUy  and  rarity^  iL  236, 237. 

lecommends  to  forbear  wine  in  cooffif' 

tioDS,  ii.  362. 
on  prolongation  of  life,  iiL  391. 
his  reason  why  plaau  attain  gnaler  tf^ 

than  animals,  ii.  363. 
doeirkte  eoneermng  atofstw,  iiL  21. 
theory  o/projettile$,  m,  29. 
o/Udee,  iiL  43. 

condemned  bjf  Ranme,  m.  20^-^^  . 
contempt  for  early  agea»  iiL  2*^  359;  if- 

^^' 

his  philosephy  degaieiated  in  hit  H' 

lowers,  iiL  226. 
on  the  conTertibility  of  the  axi«i  « 

sciences,  iiL  236. 
his  wisdom  and  mtegrity,  iiL  288. 
his  error  in  intemingling  phikwopliy  "^ 

logic,  iiL  293,  85& 
incorporated  by  the  Schoolmen  int^  "* 

Christian  religion,  iiL  499.  ^  ^       . 
came  with  a  professed  contiadietiai  tow 

the  world,  iiL  502.  . 

corrupted  natnni  philosophy  hjhkff^ 

iT.  64. 
his   philosophy  wrongly  ssid  to  **• 

superseded  aU  others,  iT.  76. 
Talue  of  the  general  assent  givw  to  v* 

philosophy,  ib. 
likened  to  Antichrist,  it.  345. 
bhuned  for  introducing  final  csoie<  v» 

physical  science,  It.  364.  ^ 

omiu  to  consider  the  structure  of  tbe  m^j 

when  in  motion,  iv.  376.       , 
on  the  office  of  the  imain'natioii,  i^-  *^ 
doctrine  of  motion,  ir.  428. 
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Aiigtotle— MRtiKMi. 
on  rhetoric,  467. 
coUectioD  of  the  colonn  of  apparent  good 

and  evilf  ir.  458. 
yoBth  happy  only  by  hope,  t.  5. 
wxoDg  in  exalting  the  oontemplatrTe  above 

the  aetiTe  life,  t.  8. 
on  the  nature  of  yirtoe,  t.  19. 
aketches  of  character  in  the  rhetoric,  v.  22. 
hae  never  treated  in  hia  ethics  of  the 

afFectioni   and    pertoitationa    of  the 

mmd,  ▼.  23. 
OD  cuBtom  and  habit»  r.  24. 
on  the  stady  of  moral  phikeophy  by  the 

young,  iii.  446  ;  v.  26. 
on  Buperhnman  virtae,  v.  28. 
his  fSuitastic  heaven  oompoied  of  a  fifth 

^  essence,  v.  525. 
his  astronomic  theories,  iiL  718,  719. 
theory  of  comets,  v.  528. 
on  the  star  in  Canicula,  v.  529. 
on  heat  in  the  celestial  bodies,  v.  532. 
notes  the  distinction  between  plants  and 
^  animals  as  regards  alimentation,  t.  226. 
his  assertions  generally  are  without  prooft, 

v.  421. 
felt  insecure  of  his  kingdom  till  he  had 

slain  his  brother  philosophers,  iv.  358  f 

V.  465. 
made  over  thoughts  to  words,  v.  467. 
attributed  generation  and  corruption  to 

the  oblique  course  of  the  sun,  v.  483. 
remark  on  Empedocles,  v,  489. 
philosophiam  natnralem  dialectic^  corrupit, 

i.  173,  174. 
philosophoa   antiquos   ntmm  supersedit, 

L185. 
dictator  scholasticomm,  i  453  ;  iil  530. 
dictatoria  ejus  potestas  damnum  scientiis 

intalit,  L  457. 
natnram  pro  Deo  substitnit,  i.  570,  671. 
mechanicam  trectavit,  i.  572. 
de  physiognomia,  L  583. 
Alezandri  psedagogns,  i.  438,  473,  476. 
historia  animalinm  ejus  laudata,  L  456, 498. 
doctrina  ejus  a  discipnlis  coirupta,  i.  457, 

45a 
logieam  philosophi&  immiaeuit,  i.  461. 
■  dictum  ejus  de  natorft  in  minimis  cer- 

nend&,  i.  499. 
in  politicis  recte  orditur  a  fiimiliii,  i.  541. 
nova  artiuni  vocabula  usurpavit,  i.  548. 
problematum  exemplum  nobile  prubbet,  i. 

562. 
intolenmtia  ejus,  i.  563. 
dictum    ejus,    infimtes    pnmb   quasdam 

appeltare  matres,  pdst  propriam  matrem 

discemere,  ib, 
physicam  et  mathematicam  genemre  me- 

chanicMD,  L  579. 
de  sophistis  sui  tomporis,  i.  634. 
de  motu  corpofum,  i.  641. 
de  elencbis  sophismatum  prttclar^  i  642. 
quales  demonstrationes  ad  quales  roaterias 

applicandsB,  i.  646. 
de  rhetorici,  i.  671,  673, 674,  735—737. 


Aristotle— oM^miMcf. 

de  cnltnrft  animi,  i.  731,  737« 

juvenes  uon  esse  idoneos  moialis  philoso- 

phin  auditores,  i.  739. 
an  Deus  virtutem  habet,  i.  741. 
pionuntiata  ejus  latione  inexplicatft  fere 

nituntur,  iiL  17. 
cogitationes  verbis  adjudicavit,  iiL  86. 
non  maid,  corruptionem  et  generationem 
rerum  obliqua  vias  solis  attribttit,  iiL 
102. 
de  doctrini  Empedoclis,  iiL  108. 
pessimus  sophista,  iiL  529. 
de  cometis,  L  291 ;  iiL  752. 
ooelum  ejus  phantasticimi,  iiL  749. 
de  calore  ccelestium,  iiL  757. 
inductiones  ejus  nullins  pretii,  iii.  582. 
exempla  postquam  decretnm  siddncta,  A, 
auctor  phibsophiss  nil  generantis,  iii.  577. 
de  quatuor  elementis,  iii.  578,  604. 
dictatnram  ejus  negandam,  iiL  668. 
cum  Democrito  comparatus,  iiL  670. 
fratres  in  philosophii  trucidavit,  iiL  83» 

665,  602. 
an  vhr  magnus,  iiL  566,  667. 
Aiithmetio,  a  branch  of  mathematics,  if.  370. 
ArithmetiesB  defectus,  i.  577. 
Anna  capessendi  pneteztus,  i.  800. 

annorum  stadium,  imperii  amplificatio,  i. 
799. 
Armi,  the  profession  of^  impaired  by  the  seden- 
tary arts,  V.  84. 
should    be   the   principal  honour  of  a 
nation,  iSi. 
Army,  a  standing,  v.  86. 
AnuddoB  de  Villi  NovA,  iii.  532. 
An  imperii,  sive  doctrina  de  repablicA  adrnl* 
nisgnndA,  L  792—828. 
nihil  aliud  quam  natura,  iii.  730.    ^ 
artes  emollire  animos,  i.  437. 

cur  a  Viigilio  divisoe  in  politkas  et 

literarias,  L  437,  442. 
imperium  semper  secutse,  L  442. 
historia  artium,  i.  397 — 399. 
triplex,  L  398. 
maximi  usus,  cur,  tft. 
historifls  naturalis  species,  iti.  730. 
vexationes  artis  tanquam  vincula  Protei, 

L399. 
qusdam  artes  praeferendee,  cur,  A. 
quomodo  invents,  L  617 — 619. 
mechanicae    sedentariae  alienigenis   com- 
mittends^  i.  799. 
Art,  its  vexations  an  as  the  bonds  of  Proteus, 
iv.  256. 
which  arts  to  be  preferred  for  experi- 
ments, tb, 
its  relation  to  nature,  v.  506,  507. 
Arts,  inventors  of  new  arts  deified,  iii.  223. 
voluptuary,  deficiency  of  laws  to  repress, 
iiL  378. 
flourish  at  the  decline  of  states,  iv. 
395. 
intellectual,  four  in  number,  iiL  383i 
liberal  when  they  most  flourish,  iii.  378 ; 
iv.  395w 
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Arts — eaiUitmed. 

mechanicaU  why  perfected  by  time,  iii. 
226,290;  W.  296,  298. 

hare' their  origin  in  nature  or  chance, 

i?.  408—413. 
hiitory  of,  tk 
nilitarj,  when  they  moat  flourish,  iii.  378; 

IT.  395.    See  Military  Arts. 
of  custody,  iii.  397. 
ef  judgment,  iii  384,  392. 
jocular,  17.  395. 
histoiy  0^  iv.  25Sb 

a  species  of  natural  history,  v.  508. 
divided  into  three  parts,  ir.  257. 
utility  of  it,  t6b 
invention  of,  the  work  of  logic,  iv.  407. 
this  part  of  knowledge  shown  to  be 
deficient,  iv.  408—  413. 
sedentary  injure  the  warlike  disposition  of 
a  people,  v.  84. 
in  old  times  left  to  slaves,  t&. 
now  should  be  left  to  strangers,  ib. 
and  methods,  error  of  prematurely  reduc- 
ing knowledge  into,  iii.  292. 
Arthur,  King,  Caenr  truly  did  greater  deeds 

thA,  ill  234  ;  iv.  367. 
ArtieulatioxL  of  sounds,  it  411 — 413. 
Artiouli  inquisitionis  de  gravi  et  levi,  i.  636 — 
639. 
nature   ezaminanda   super   articulos,   i. 
403. 
Artefliu  with  two  lives,  v.  266. 

qui  senescens  spiritum  adolescentis  in  le 
transtulit,  ii.  158. 
Artifioial  springs,  experiment  touching  the 

making  of,  ii.  347. 
Aabestot,  or  Salamander's  wool,  ii.  591. 
AsclLamiiJ,  i.  451. 

Aalief,  whether  a  vessel  filled  with,  will  re- 
ceive the  like   quantity  of  water  that  it 
would  have  done  if  empty,  il  354. 
AsinilXB  PoUio^  error  reepeeUng  tie  age^  ii.  96. 
Aip,  painless  death  by,  il  539. 
Atpiratea  abound  in  Unguages  derived  from 

the  Goths,  iv.  443. 
AsMCls  venti,  il  20,  30— 33w 
Aflsent,  caution  on  giving  or    withholding, 

iv.  68. 
Assimilandi  desiderium  in  omnibus  corporibus, 

I  340. 
Atsiinilatlo  optime  fit  cessante  motn  locali, 
il  221. 
dilatationes  corpomm  per  assimilationem, 

il  281,  282. 
contractio  corporum^per,  ii.  298,  299. 
Ansimilation  of   bodies  distinguished  from 
transmutation,  il  614. 
desire  of,  in  all  bodies,  iv.  224. 
dilatations  of  bodies  by,  v.  276—278. 
best  performed  at  rest,  v.  331. 
of  food,  nature  of  the  act  of,  v.  304,  305. 
contraction  of  bodies  by,  v.  393. 
Aatrologia,  I  456. 

muItA  superstitione  referta,  i.  554. 
physica  sana  et  recipiends,  demptis  super- 
stitionibus,  I  554 — 560. 


Astrologia— ooff^KAi. 

predictiones  possunt  fieri  de  eertis  leha^ 

1558. 
electiones  non  proraua  rejidendaB,  A. 
hand  inscite  distingnit  diapodticoeskMu- 
num  secundum  planetaa,  i.  733. 
Astrology,  how  fiv  useful  to  sdenee,  iu.  289, 
862 ;  iv.  350--353. 
divisions  of  men's  naturea  by,  iii  43& 
without  foundation,  ir.  347,  349. 
a  part  of  physic,  iv.  349. 
predictions  and  electiona,  iv.  353—355. 
astrological  insanity,  iv.  355. 
four  ways  by  which  the  science  nsj  be 

approached,  iv.  &55. 
men's  dispositions,  whether  dcdded  bf 
the  predoiiunant  planets,  v.  21. 
Astra,  solida  aut  flammea,  iiL  739,741   rdf 

StellsK 
Astringents  classified  according  to  their  po- 

perties,  iii  830,  831. 
Astronomia  qua  physica  est  desidenudi^i 
552,553. 
pars  magna  ejus  absurd^  I  552. 
philosophiam  comipit,  ill  748. 
historia  ejus  conscribenda,  I  405. 
Astnmomieal  instrumenta,  improvementi  isi 

V.  512,  513. 
Astronomieal  observations,  r.  556. 
Astronomy,  attempts  to  constnict  an  ectkodts 
system  of,  I  345. 
mode  of  investigation  proposed  by  fiwai* 

I  553. 
date  o/GaUleo'e  dUeoveriet^  iii  716> 
hfpoiheeee  to  explain  the  motUm  of  ^ 

p/aiute,  iii  716—718. 
(/' Ptolemy,  iii.  717. 
of  Tycho  Braie,  tft. 
of  Heraditui,  ik 
Bacon's  view  qf^  ill  716—726. 
history  o^  proposed,  iv.  265. 

is  weak  and  unsound,  iv.  34  7»       ^ 

compared  to  the  stuflled  ox  of  fwsf 

theus,  iv.  348. 
exploded  opinions,  15. 
ranked    among    the   mathematicsl  v^ 

iv.  349. 
province  of,  t.  524. 
Atalanto  and  the  golden  baH,  1 180, 213 ;  m- 

222,  247,  498  ;  iv.  71.  105. 
Atheism,  learned  times  have  inclined  to,iU' 

264,  267. 
Athaismiis,  an  scientia  incUnat  mentem  » 

eum,  I  436. 
Atheist,  miracles  never  wrought  to  copTcn, 

why,  iv.  341. 
Athletic,  or  art  of  activity,  ifu  370,  Z7S ;  i^- 
894,395.  . 

divided  into  agility  and  endunmce,  ir.  ss*- 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Athletica,  I  602,  60a 

historia  ejus  conscribenda,  1 410. 
Athos  Mount,  ., 

summit  ever  free  from  winds,  il  4 ;  ▼•  1'  -* 
Atlantic  Ocean,  tides  of,  v.  452,  453. 
Atlantis  the  Great,  iU  destructioui  iii.  i^^>  ^*^' 
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Atlantis  iniula,  iii.  574,  605. 
Atlas,  the  fable  of,  iv.  429. 

interpreted  by  Aristotle,  L  640. 
Atomi  yel  lemilu^  L  234. 

doctrina  Democriti  de  atomit,  iii.  15. 

atomas  dnobnt  Miniibus  aceipitar,  tb. 

1.  pro  oorpomm  aectionis  portione 

in]mmA,«&, 
comminntio  materisB  ezistitlonge 
e&   que  nib  adspectnm   cndit 
subtilior,  iii.  15,  16. 

2.  pro  corpore  quod  tbcoo  caret,  t6. 
doetrina  Heronis  de  vacuo,  iii.  16. 
aqualitas  et  inaeqoalitas  atomonim,  iii. 

17—19. 
doetrina  Pythagorca,  iii.  18. 
doetrina  Democriti,  iii  15 — 18. 

duplex  est  opinio  de  atomis  atqne 

adeo  ease  potest,  iii.  18. 
atomi  Democriti  nuUins  rei  similes 
que  ittb  sensom  cadere  poaait,  iii. 
82. 
objectio  ad  doctrinam  Demoeriti  de 
transmutatione  compositorum,  t&. 
utilitas  inquisitionis  de  primA  conditione 

seminum,  tft. 
de  separatione  et  alteratione  materie,  «&. 
necetsitas  conceptionis  atomorum,  iii  1 1 1. 
At4mii6  Theory  of  Baeon^  i.  46. 

of  Democritus,  t.  419, 422, 464, 614, 515. 
origin  of  the  doctrine,  It.  820. 
baaed  on  fidse  assumptions,  it,  126 
Bacon  had  a  deep  insighi  tialo,  iii.  70. 
cenwreB  Demoeritus^  ib. 
Boacowiek  on  (he,  ib. 
Lnbnitz,  kit  monadismy  iii  71. 
word  atom  taken  in  two  senses,  ib, 

1.  as  the  smallest  portion  of  the  di- 

rision  of  bodies,  ib. 
a  comminution  of  matter  exists 
fiur  beyond  what  is  visible,  ▼. 
419,420. 

2.  as  a  body  without  yacuity,  t.  420. 
Heroes  doctrine  of  a  racunm,  tft. 
equality  and  inequality  of^  ▼.  422,  423. 

opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ▼.  422. 
opinion  of  Democritus,  ib. 
these  the  only  two  possible  opinions, 
ib. 
objection  to  Democritus*  theory  of  trans- 
mutations of  bodies,  Uf, 
inquiry  concerning  the  first  condition  of 
atoms  the  most  nsefnl  of  all,  why,  t. 
423. 
concerning  separation  and  alteration,  ib. 
Eephrmtut*  doctrine  concerning  atonuy  iii. 

18. 
nnlike  anything  that  can  fidl  under  the 

senses,  t.  464. 
their  qualities  and  motions  also  unlike, 
being  the  beginnings  of  the  combina- 
tions, which  alone  are  visible  to  us,  ib. 
necessity  of  the  idea»  t.  492.  See  Matter. 


Attiens,  bis  advice  to  Cicero,  iii.  446. 
Attraction  by  similitude  of  substance,  ii  564 
565. 
of  the  earth,  r.  537. 

of  bodies,  experimental  observations  touc1> 
ing,  iii  824,  826. 
Atriola  mortis  tres,  ii.  203—207. 

spiritus  virus  tribns  indiget,  ii.  203. 
motu  commodo,  ii  203,  204. 
refrigerio  temperato,  il.  204 — ^206. 
alimento  idoneo,  ii  206,  207. 
Atrophia  causa,  quid,  ii  207. 
AtrbpliT  in  old  age,  cause  of,  v.  315. 
Audadi,  antitheta  de,  i  701. 
Auditiones  admirandas  Aristotelis,  i.  456. 
Anditns  et  sonomm  historia  oonscribeiidn,  i 
408. 
historia  soni  et  anditAs,  iii  657,  680. 
Aogostiniis  Donius  de  anim&  humanft,  i  606; 

iv.  398. 
Augustas  C»saz.    See  Csesar. 
Aurioulum  Judsei,  genus  fungi,  ii  262. 
Aurora  boreaUs,  sign  of  heat,  iii.  649. 
Auri-fiibrilis  historia  conscrilfenda,  i  409. 
Aumm,  auri  uncia  pro  mensurA  ponderum 
habita,  ii  246. 
quibus  in  locis  repertum,  ii.  2,  49. 
transmntatio  ejus  pro  suspecta  kabenda,  ii 

250. 
auri  cubus  in  ponderando  corpora  diversa, 

iii  692. 
aurum  medidoale,  tres   ejus  formas,  ii 

155. 
potabile,  ii  187. 
Auster  tamquam  ab  imo  spirat,  ii  28. 
asseda  mundi,  ii.  30. 
qualitates  ei  peculiares,  ii  33 — 36. 
Antkority  of  two  kinds,  ii.  656. 
Authoiities,  not  adduced  by  Bacon,  why,  iv. 

108. 
Authors  in  sciences,  credit  due  to,  iii.  289. 
Autobiography  qf  Bacon,  iii.  508. 
Averroes,  iUs  doMne  </"  the  eaeleneion  of  mat- 
ter, ii  236. 
ha  contempt  of  PtoUmff'e  tyaiem^  iii.  7 1 8. 
Atos,  plures  ex  avibus  qnam  ex  quadrupedibus 
lougsBvsB,  cur,  ii.  128. 
duratio  vitw,  ii.  124—127. 
voUtio  avium,  iii  699,  700. 
Avicexma  cuoribedtoail  matter  a  form  of  cor- 

poreitjf,  ii.  236. 
Axioma  est  veritatis  portio  solida,  iii.  554. 
axiomatum  scala,  ii.  555. 
axiomata  adhuc  infirma,  i.  159. 
primse  philosophise,  i.  541 — 543. 
duo  genera  axiomatum  de  trauslbrmatione 
corporum,  i  230 — 235. 
Axioms,  a  reflection  of  Arietotle^a  catcgoriee,  i. 
48. 
Aristotle^s  two  rules  of,  iii  236,  239. 
at  present  unsound,  iv.  49,  50. 
fer  transformation  of  bodies  ol'  two  kinds, 
iv.  122—126. 
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Baoehu,  &ble  of,  explained,  it.  382^335. 
fiibola  Bacchi  interpcetata»  L  535^538. 
Baoon,  Fnmdi,  edUums  of  kig  warkt^  i  iii.  iv. 
ammgemaU  of  kig  writingg,  i,  ir,  t»  viii. 

xi.  xiL 
dkitUm  o/edHonkip,  i.  vi.  Tiiu 
his  lioffrcgplky  to  60  writUn^  L  iz. 
Dr.  Raidetfg  Memoir^  i.  iz.  x. 
iUs  cAowe  </^  LaiM  tM^^w,  L  zi 
fectofriUf  e(2»{ibfi,ixiiS. 
trandaHom  ofUt  LoHh  wiring  \,  xir. 
portraiU  of,  1,  xt.  xxi 
Dr.  Rawley^s  biognphy  of,  i.  3 — 18. 
dtUe  ofpublkcUionf  i.  3. 
hu  parentage,  t&. 
youth,  I  3,  4. 
residence  in  Fiance,  i.  4. 
legal  studiea,  i.  6,  6. 
eonnection  with  Essex,  i.  6. 
faTonr  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  i.  6,  7. 
under  King  James,  i.  7. 
offices  held  by,  i.  7,  8. 
marriage,  i.  8. 

ditffraee  and  eondemnoHom,  i.  8,  9. 
order  of  his  works,  i.  9,  10. 
elocution,  L  11. 
habiU  of  study,  i.  12. 
meals,  t&. 
conversation,  ih, 
manners,  113. 
religion,  L  14. 
free  from  malice,  «&. 
reputation,  i  15,  16. 
diet,  i.  16. 
natiTity,  i.  17. 
death,  i.  17,  18. 
epitaph,  i.  18. 
kia  method^  i.  21—61. 

ow  hnofdedgg  ofU  ineompIeUj  u  21. 

esseniiaUy  inducUrm^  i.  22. 
hi»  induetitm  how  dijffhrvig  from  ordinary 
indueHon,  i.  22,  23. 

his  loss  ofconfideneo  im  ki$  own  method 
tfindMctioH^  L  83. 

Us  ciaracteristies^  i.  28,  84. 

1.  eertaitify  of  resuii, 

2.  truth  made  aUainable  by  aU 

whether  entireiy  novel,  i.  24,  25. 
his  idea  ofseiertiu^  L  25 — 35. 
dotArine  of  forms,  i  28—33,  39,  41 — 43. 
tables  of  appearvmoe,  i.  33,  84. 
meUiod  ofeanlutim^  L  34 — 37. 
realism,  L  38,  39. 
impractioabUity  of  his  method,  i.  38. 
conseqtiefU  modifioations  ef,  i.  39—4 1. 
essential  character  of  his  philosophf,  the 

analysis  <f  the  concrete  into  tie  abetract, 

i.  41. 
Us' distinctive  efiaracter^  I  270 — ^284. 
prerogative  instances,  i.  43—45. 
his  atomic  theory,  L  45,  46. 


a  twffpAfwififflrf  phyiMiiffiM,  L  46* 

his  tnmmary  pkUotophy,  L  46 — 49. 

doctrine  of  the  mml,  L  49 — 53. 

ofnatstn  mdl^l  53—66. 

offimd  oaams,  i.  h%,  57. 

ftmdamentei  ideas  tf  his  sftian,  i.  57 — 64. 

foly  eaUed  H  tiUiiariam,  i.  58. 

religious  eamestneu  of  his  wrUsssffg^  L  64. 

effia  of  his  attatks  on  AristoHe^i,  65l 

fUsown  acconntoftheplan  of  Ufshs  iaid 

down/or  himself,  iil  507—610. 
constant  ihrongh  ti^  to  his  groat  design, 

m.  508. 
eoawe  ofsosM  of  his  fanUs,  iii.  509. 
amotmt  of  his  mathematical  knotoiedge,ik, 
casus  of  his  personal  want  of  smeeeso  m 

practical  science,  iii.  509,  514. 
his  own  estimate  of  hims^f,  m.  510. 
his  want  of  the  faenl^  of  4 

dtff^reneeSf  ibu 
previous  and  contemporary  diseovuits  f^ 

whickhs  ajppearsi^iioraiilyiiL  511,512. 
his  want  of  appredaOom  of  AHotaHo^  in. 

515. 
his  want  tfanliorify  as  a  lastyei;  ibu 
as  a  poUtioal  economist,  ibb 
isolation  from  pkilosophicail  contompor^ 

fin,  ibw 
doctrine  qf  idols,  iil  66. 
rejection  of  the  syllogism,  ib. 
character  of  his  age,  i.  67. 
his  expectations  notJtdfilhA,  i.  84. 
sptofer  he  had  a  desirs  to  keq^  iUt  systai 

a  socrvt,  1 107—1181 
no  utiliiarian,  I  222. 
v^^sther  the  first  to  rAd  against  tie  am- 

thority  of  Aristotle,  I  372. 
opinion  of  Sir  John  Hersehel,  i.  373. 
ftot  the  introdmcer  of  indnetino  rmsonim, 

1372. 
his  relation  to  Cfalileo,  I  373»  376.. 
his  relation  to  the  contemporanooms  nehool  of 

indnetioe  phUosopky,  i  877. 
nature  of  his  intelleet,  i.  387. 
his  impeadkmnni,  i.  419. 
ao^natatoaoe  with  French  anihon,  i.  449. 
d^eets  qf  his  method  qfralcmlating  ^edfie 

gravities,  ii.  233,  234. 
always  unjust  to  Aristotle,  ii.  234,  237. 
his  wiU,  iii  3. 

his  theciry  qf  tides,  iii  42^  45,  46. 
his  handwriting,  iii  208,  209. 

chasiges  m  it,  iii  209. 
censure  qf,  by  Coleridge,  iii  51 6. 
Mtereil  in  QilberCs  diseooeries^  ib. 

in  Galileo* s,  ik 
merely  mentions  OaUleo,  iii  722. 

iii  525,  526. 
his  views  tf  astronomy,  iii  716 — 726. 
ignorant  of  the  laws  ofKe^er,  iii  723, 724 
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Fnaeis— AMiMMfi. 
a  tmmpeter  not  a  oombatant,  it.  372. 
does  Dot  diadain  the  humblest  laboun 

to  advance  hnman  intereBti,  ▼.  4. 
fitted  by  experience  of  eighteoi  years  to 

write  on  civil  goTemment,  t.  78, 79. 
ipee  mente  dotatus  ad  philoeophiam  eatis 

aptA  et  paratiy  ia  518,  619. 
ambitio  ejosi  et  Tits  proposita,  iiL  518, 

519. 
valetodo  affecta,  iil  519. 
pablicandi  ratio,  iii.  520. 
Fnnciaau  Bacon  aic  cogitavit,  iii.  591. 
rebua  ciTilibot  pbia  qnam  yeUet  inuniatui, 
iii.  619. 
BaeoB,  Boger,  dodtrnu  nf  idoU  loJMcr  6of^ 
fwotdfrom  him^  i.  90 ;  iL  97,  98. 
JaimUy  prai$ed  by  Um  mmembtt  iii  534. 
hit  tftflienee  om  Columbutf  ib. 
Bala  marie,  I  857. 
Ball!  of  crystal  and  alabaster  to  hold  in  the 

hand  in  agues,  ii.  380. 
Balnea,  ii.  181, 192,  199,  200. 
sanguinis,  ii.  199. 
wtarity  L  357. 
Balneatoria  historia  cooscribenda,  I  409. 
Balthaiar  Gerard,  Ut  ooolum  m  tie  hmr  of 

<tei^i.582. 
Baadora,  ii  399. 
BarlMuromfli  incorsiones  hand  ampUns  meta> 

ends,  iii  519. 
Barbaroiaa,  advice  of  his  Jewish  phydcians, 

V.  309. 
Barbati  parasiti,  i  448. 
Barbary,  ii  468,  473. 
Bareati,  ssorci  for  NoHkrEatl  pottage,  I 

240. 
Bartholoniew,  his  traosmission  of  the  Gospel 

to  the  New  Atlantis,  iii.  137—139. 
BMe  sounds  as  distinguished  from  treble,  cause 

of,  ii.  407,  408. 
Baahfid  persons  long-lived,  t.  279. 
Baailiak  kilU  by  aspect,  ii  648. 
deceit  resembles  the^  t.  17. 
Basiliaei  fiibula,  i  729. 
Baaket-maUng,  proposed  history  of,  i.  410. 
Batha  and  ointments,  history  o(  proposed,  iv. 
269. 
use  of,  commended,  y.  288L 
emollient,  the  use  of,  v.  306. 
astringent,  how  compounded,  v.  308.  See 
Balnea. 
Bayi  of  the  sea,  tides  in,  v.  454. 
Bay  tree  forbids  pestilent  airs,  ii.  651. 
Beak*  some  birds  cast  the,  ii  575. 
Beara,  their  hybernation,  ii  63& 

their  brseding  time,  i6. 
Beaata  smaller  than  fishes,  and  larger  than 
birds,  why,  ii  622. 
their  lives  regarded   by  the  righteous, 
▼.44. 
Beauty  and  good  features,  help  towards,  ii 
349,  350. 
limbs  and  head  may  be  moulded  in  in- 

fitncy,  ib. 
antiiheaes  for  and  against,  iv.  473. 


Beemola  or  halfnotea,  ii  886,  887. 
Beer,  bottled,  ii  445. 

619. 
BehaTioar,  wisdom  o^  mostly  despised  by 
learned  men,  iii  447. 
hoi  to  be  too  much  studied,  iii  446, 447. 
the  garment  of  the  mind,  iii  447.    iSSas 
Carriage,  Manners,  Conversation. 
Being  without  well-being  is  a  curse,  t.  76. 
the  oondiUons  of,  to  be  eonsiderBd  in  six 
categories  or  potentialities,  ▼.  208 — 
210. 
Ballet  meaaf  to  fortify,  are  three,  ii  656. 
Experience. 
Reason. 
Authority. 
Bella  civilia,  propter  mores  novos  multas  re- 
giones  peragratura,  iii  519. 
belli  nervi  laoerti  eivium,  i  794,  795. 
bellicsB  rei  historia  conscribenda,  i  410. 
bellorum  pretextos,  i  800. 
justum  bellnm  rdpublicas  salubris  exerci- 

tatio,  i  801. 
bellnm  civile  instar  ealoris  febrilis,  J5. 
Bella,  the  sound    o^  supposed  to  dissipate 

thunder  and  lightning,  v.  172. 
Bell-metal,  composition  of,  iii.  802. 
BoUoWi,  compression  of  air  by,  v.  497. 
Belly  and  members,  fiible  of,  iv.  286. 
Benedict,  some  medicines  are,  ii  345. 
Benedietio  Judas  et  Issacharis,  i  795. 
Benialem,  iii  122, 153. 
BereoyntMa,  primary  philosophy  likened  to, 

iv.  340. 
Berengario  of  Capri  imeiUed  injecHont  for 

aminnieal  preparaiiont,  i  594. 
BerOBUa,  kit  theory  thai  one  half  of  the  moon 

wot  mi  luminout^  iii  725. 
Beaom  tnihoul  a  band^  proverb^  iv.  189. 
Betel-nut,  a  narcotic,  t.  271. 

chewed  with  lime,  ii  577. 
BetUekem,  stone  at,  given  to  milch  cattle,  ii 

59a 
Beioar  stone,  v.  264. 

Lord  Bacon  not  without  fiuth  in,  ▼.  299. 
of  two  kinds,  ii  499. 
lapis  probatsB  virtntis,  ii.  156,  191. 
Biography,  value  of,  iii  337, 453. 
deficiency  in,  iii  888  ;  iv.  307. 
material  of,  in  history,  t.  21. 
the  use  of,  v.  56.    Sae  Lives. 
Birdi  swifter  Uian  beasts,  why,  ii  551. 
plumage  of.    See  Plamage. 
smaller  than  beasts,  why,  ii.  6*2*2. 
poisoned  in  flying  over  Lake  Avcmus, 

ii647. 
longer  lived  than  beasts,  wliy,  v.  239 — 
241. 
Birdwltted  men,  iv.  495. 
Birfh,  causes  of  accelefution  of,  "\.  457,  458. 

Set  Acceleration. 
Bia-oeuli,  i  307. 
Bite  of  mad  dogs,  ii.  439. 
Bitumen,  ii.  590,  594. 
BlTium  vitse  activK,  ii  689. 
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Bladder,  experiment  with,  on  the  expansion  of 
Yapoun,  V.  352,  S53. 
on  the  contraction  of  air  by  the  cold  of 
nitre,  ▼.  392. 
Blear  eyes  infect  aonnd,  IL  648. 
Bleeding  tends  to  longevity,  t.  265. 
Bletsing  used  at  the  feast  of  the  family  in  the 

New  Atlantis,  iii.  150. 
Bloifl,  mode  of  thickening  cream  there,  ii.  469. 
Blood,  how  to  be  kept  cool,  t.  288.  289. 
hiow  rendered  more  firm,  y.  290. 
diet  to  purify,  v.  296. 
transfusion  of  human,  t.  807. 
of  kittens  used  in  cases  of  erj-sipelas,  t& 
hemorrhage  of,  how  stopped,  t6. 
baths  of,  substitutes  for,  y,  308. 
Bloodatone,  a  charm  to  stanch  bleeding  at  the 

nose,  ii.  663. 
Boasting,  v.  52. 

Boats  for  going  under  water,  iii.  163. 
Body,  human,  the  hard  substances  of,  ii.  580, 
681. 
embalming  of,  ii.  588—590. 
to  preserve,  ii.  580—590. 

three  requisites,  ii.  589. 
action  of,  on  Uie  mind,  iii.  368:  iv.  375— 

378. 
composite  nature  of,  iii.  370. 
why  easily  distempered,  iii  371. 
knowledge  respecting  the,  iiL  367,  870 — 
879. 
-    the  tabernacle  of  the  mind,  iii.  379. 
its  good  of  four  kinds,  health,  beauty, 

strength,  pleasure,  iii.  379. 
waste  o^  by  heat,  a  receipt  against,  iii. 
829.     See  Corpus. 
Boiling,  swelling  of  divers  grains  in,  ii.  624. 
Boldness  in  attempting,  iii.  224. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  486. 
Boletus  growing  on  the  oak,  ii.  537. 
Bombydni  fili  mventio,  iii.  61 5. 
Bones,  ii.  580,  581. 

in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  il  581. 
Bonum,  doctrina  de  exemplari  sive  imagine 
boni,i.  715,  716. 
natura  ejus  duplex,  i.  717. 

1.  Bonum  individuate,  sive  suitatis, 

qoando  rei  totum  quiddam  est 
in  seips&. 

2.  Bonum  communionis,  quando  res 

est  pars  totius  alicujus  msjoris. 
Haec  dlstinctio  imposuit  finem  contro- 
versiis. 

1.  De  vitk  contemplativ4  activse  pre- 

ferenda,L  718. 

2.  De  felicitate,  an  in  virtute,  aut 

in  voluptate  ponenda,  i.  718. 
3w  Utrum  fcelicitas  in  iis,  quae  in 
potestate  nostra,  ponenda,  i.  720. 

4.  Qu6d  philosophia  non  est  profes- 

soriumvitsB  genus,  i.  720,  721. 

5.  An  res  civiles  a  philosophia  vi- 

tands,  i.  721. 
Bonum  individuate  partitur  in, 

1.  Bonum  activum,  i.  722 — 724. 

2.  Bonum  passivum,  quod  vel  pei^ 

fectivum^  I  724. 


Bonum  individuate — eonimued, 

vel  conservativum,  save  frdtio  renn 

naturee  nostne  congmentinm. 
frnitio  boni  quid  ait,  i.  725. 
ntrum  aniooa  tranquillitatem  et  inai& 
vigorem  aimul  rt^tin«e  pont,  & 
Boniun  oommunionis,  sive  officials,  dsai 
partes  habet,  L  726,  7*27. 

1.  De  officio    hominis  in  commaBi, 

i.  730,  731. 

2.  De  officiia  specialibns  et  ropcc- 

tivis,  et  de  officiis  outsit,  I 
727—730.    &«Good. 
Books,  considerationa  conceming  the  readini 
of,  iii  414. 
and  stadias,  their  iaflnenee  on  nnano^ 

iii  440. 
precepts  of  caution  and  direction  coicaB- 

for  advancement  of  learning,  two  tm^ 
required,  iv.  285. 
1.  Libraries,  t5. 
12.  New  editiona,  t& 
a  heraldry  of  precedence  amoogi  iv.  S10< 
Boreas,  ab  alto  spirat,  ii.  28. 
nomen  alterum  Eteais,  A, 
assecla  mondi,  iL  30. 
qualitates  ei  peculiares,  ii.  33 — 36. 
altemationes  ejus  cum  Austro signs hyfoa 
et  ventorum,  ii.  53.    See  North  wiiii 
Borgia  de  Gallorum  in  Itab'am  expeditioD^  E 

558. 
Bos,  brevis  aevi,  ii.  123. 

•  boves  ex  pascuis  noTis  novas  canm  no- 
pere,  ii.  202. 
Boseovitch,  his  tkeoty,  i.  230. 
Boswell,  Bir  Wm.,  autotimHo/Bactmt  mm- 

eer^fts  afier  ku  deeUkf  iii.  3--8. 
Botanic  gardens,  iv.  287. 
Bonillet,  M.,  hit  edition  </  **•  (Ewret  PV»- 

eophiquee"  i.  104. 
Bowels,  offices  of  the  principal,  v.  291 
Bows,  power  of  the  Turkish,  ii.  564. 
Bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the  spirits,  fi.  <?<>1« 
refrigerant,  corroborant,  apenent,  A 
other  kinds  of,  ii  662. 
Brains  taken  in  wine  strengthen  the  maa^t 
ii.  664. 
abode  of  the  vital  spirits,  v.  823. 
Branch  planted  will  grow  if  barked,  ottowae 

not,  why,  ii.  542. 
Bread  in  the  oven,  swelling  of,  v.  366. 
Breath  on  glass,  &C.,  il  377,  3/8. 

of  life,  what,  iv.  397.  .- 

of  man,  offensive  daring  sonth  wind,T.  15s. 
Brightness,  to  produce,  iii.  24a         . 
Britain,  the  ancient  mother  name  of  the  wm 

iv.  306.  . 

British  Association,  eyetem  of  obtervaif^^ 
would  have  been  approved  bif  Baco»t  i.  ^ 
British  Channel,  tides  in,  v.  452, 459. 
Brisa,  ventus  inter  tropioos,  ii.  26. 27. 
Briie,  a  tropical  wind,  v.  147, 14S. 
blows  north-east,  v.  149. 
under  the  equinoctial,  iL  47S.  , . 

Bmise,  swelling  of,  reduced  by  applying  '^ 
metallic  body,  why,  ii.  626. 
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Bratet,  their  Mmla,  it.  897. 

a  corporeal  substanco  componnded  of  the 

natures  of  air  and  flame,  iv.  398. 
why  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  iv. 
409. 
Brati,  solertiae  eonim,  i.  293. 
aniros  qnales,  i.  604 — 607. 
in  templis  ^gyptomm.  cor,  iiL  608. 
Brutus  Lacius,  his  sentence  on  his  sons,  t. 
18. 
filii  ejns,  L  730. 
Bubbles,  ii.  347. 

to  blnw,  i.  273. 
BuohanaUy  hU  Hidory  of  Scotland^  i.  508. 


Burgundi  Principis  AnnsionCTisis  interfectoris 

petientia,  i.  582. 
Burgundy,  Duke  of^  story  of  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death,  ii.  667. 
Burials  in  earth,  ii.  466 — 468. 

experiments  with  finiits,  ii.  467. 
with  beer  and  vinegar,  «6. 
with  precious  stones  to  restore  th* 
colours,  t5. 
BurniBg  glssses,  to  make,  iii.  6 16. 
Baoon  natfomSliar  wUk,  i.  253. 
Burrage,  infusion  o^  iL  345. 
Burying  alire,  instances  of,  t.  317. 
Butterflies  resuscitated  by  warmth,  ir,  ]77{ 
T.  269. 


c. 


Cahinet  of  knowledge,  it.  497. 
Csslestia.     Vute  Coelestia. 
Cssmentaria  historia  conscribendo,  i.  410. 
CwximonisB,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  701. 
CsBSalpinus,  ku  theory  o/tides^  iii.  39,  40,  43. 
tosar,  Augustus,  "  Plaudite  *'  at  his  death, 
L  771  ;  ▼.  58. 
bis  euthanasia,  iii.  375. 
CMur,  Julius,  i.  438. 

at  Alexandria,  his  method  of  obtaining 

fresh  water  on  the  sea  shore,  ii.  339. 
letter  to  Oppius  and  Balbus,  iy.  289. 
his  power  of  dictation  to  five  secretaries, 

It.  374. 
when  the  entrails  were  not  fiivourable,  v. 
■    58. 
abandoned  a  civil  life  for  a  military,  why, 

V.  65. 
his  friends,  v.  66. 
his  ambition,  v.  69,  70. 
an  example  of  learning  combined  with 

military  excellence,  iii.  269,  307. 
his  book  of  Apophthegms,  iii.  31 1 ;  iv.  314. 
his  Commentaries,  t5. 
his  De  Analogic,  I  476,  653 ;  iii  311  ; 

iv.  441. 
his  Anti-Cato,  i.  476;  iiL  311. 
computation  of  the  year  reformed  by  him,t5. 
his  remarkable  speeches,  iii.  312. 
ezemplum  conjunctionis  virtutis  militarise 

et  literariie,  i.  476 — 478. 
libmm  Commentariorum^  L  476. 
Calendarium,  t5. 
Apophthegmata,  ib. 

oratio  incipiens,  **  Ego  Quirites,**  i.  477. 
Non  R«z  sum  sed  Caesar,  ib, 
ad  Metellum,  ib, 
De  Sylia,  i.  478. 
ad  aiuspicem,  L  770. 
ad  navis  gnbematorem,  i.  685. 
CsBsias,  the  east-north-east  wind,  v.  146. 

attracU  clouds,  v.  157. 
Cain,  an  image  of  the  active  state,  iii.  297. 

agricola,  imago  vit«e  activs,  i.  465. 
Calendar  of  doubto,  iii.  364;  iv.  358. 
of  inventions,  iii.  363. 


Calendar— AMifeaiMef. 

of  things   supposed  impoiiible    or   not 

invented,  ibt 
of  popular  errors,  iiL  364;  iv.  358. 
of  sects  of  philosophy,  iiL  366. 
Callisthenem,  dictum  Alezandri  ad,  i.  474. 
Calor  et  frigus,  i.  313. 

doctrinse  Telesii,  iiL  94,  95,  109—118. 
inqnisitio  de  formA  calidi,  L  236 — 268. 
definitio  ejus,  L  266. 
definitio  apud  Peripatetioos,  L  335. 
opificia  ejus    in    operibns    huinanis,    i. 

353—357. 
artiiicialis,  L  356. 
caloris  renussioris  potestas  adhuc  latet, 

L356. 
diversitates  ejus,  L  357. 
caloris  gradnati  opifida,  ib. 
insequaiitas  ordinata  caloris,  filia  eoeli  est 

et  generationis  mater,  ib. 
ignis  a  calore  soils  qnatuor  modis  differt, 

1.290. 
spiritnum,  iL  217. 
officium  ejus,  ii.  162L 
quomodo  servandus,  iL  168,  169. 
Calumniato  boldly,  for  some  of  it  will  stick, 

V.  67. 
Camelos  longsvns,  ii.  123. 
Camera  Cantabrigise  sonora,  iii.  664. 
Camomile  Alley,  iL  380. 
CampanflB  sonns,  iiL  679,  680. 

experimentum  trinm  campanamm,  iiL  680. 
Campanella,  ds  muu  rerum^  i.  52,  53. 

a  d^adjpU  of  Teletiut,  iii.  75. 
CampbeU,  Lora,o»  J9aooii'«>tiafuft7->Ste,  L  17. 
Canaries,  tree  in,  ever  dripping  with  water,  v. 

397. 
Candle  surrounded  by  spirits  of  wine^  an  ex- 
periment, V.  583. 
Canes  containing  water,  v.  397. 
Canioula,  change  of  a  star  in,  v.  529. 

Stella  in  cozii  ejus,  iiL  754. 
Canis  brevis  <evi,  iL  123. 
CannsB  copiam  aques  prasbentes,  ii.  296. 
Cannon-ball,  discharged,  continuing  vibration 
of,  V.  365. 
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OAatharidM,  when  brcd,  il  573^ 
Cape  Yorde,  ii.  47S. 
Caper,  car  brenoris  «▼!«  fi.  124. 
Caphe,  berba  opiatf^  ii.  164. 
Capital  punisbmenu,  t.  95. 
Carbonie  addga^  heat  mmutated  £y,  L  2^ 
CardamoiLi  Penian  children  fed  on,  iL  458. 
Cardan,  kk  ikeoty  o/tidm,  iil  42,  43. 
Cardanu,  ill  530,  571,  60S. 
Cardinal  Tirtaet  in  natoK,  it.  262. 
Cardinales  virtatM  in  nataii^  i.  40S. 
Carmoiina  lanea,  it  1 80. 
Cameadea  a  Romi  diraiMot,  i.  437. 
Camea,  an  licet  comedere,  i.  758. 
Carpenter  of  Fortune,  t.  71. 
Carriage  towards  princes  and  mien,  t.  45,  46. 
good,  importance  of^   y.  33.     See   Be- 
baTioar. 
CafyophjfUea,  i.  269. 
Caeea  omitted  by  the  law,  three  remedies  for, 

▼.90. 
Caipian  Sea,  whether  it  ebbs  and  flows,  it. 

261;  ▼.457. 
Caapinm  Xare,  utrom  floxnm  aqnanmi  habet, 

).402;iii.  61. 
Caeaandrnm,  dictum  Alezandri  ad,  i.  474. 
Caaiia,  ii.  534. 

Caasii  et  Bniti  imagines,  i.  444. 
Caaaiodoma,  his  retirement  to  a  monastery,  ▼. 

282. 
Caaaiopea,  star  which  appeared  in,  ▼.  438  ; 
iii.  13,  33. 
Stella  nova  nostrA  SBtate  apparult  in,  ill 
33,  752. 
Casaytaa,  a  Syrian  parasitic  plant,  ii.  544. 
Caator  and  Pollux,  the  meteors,  signs  of  storm, 
▼.  191. 
et  Pollux,  signa  tempestatis,  ii.  69. 
Castorenm,  preservative  against  gout    and 

rheums,  iii  828. 
Caana  aliqids  in  eogitationibus  humanis,  {.217. 
omnia  nobilia  in^enta  per  casum,  i.  284. 
inventionum  multomm  paf'r,  iii.  614. 
omissus.    See  Leges. 
Catalogue  of  the  titles  of  particular  branches 
of  natural  history,  ir,  265->270. 
of  Polychrests  needed,  iv.  369. 
Catalogna  historiamm  naturalium  particula- 

rium,].  405—410. 
Cataraet,  during  removal  of,  operator^'s  needle 
visible  to  the  eye,  ii.  481. 
operation  for,  !▼.  208. 
CataraetflB  cceli,  i.  293. 

oculorum,  L  322. 
Categoziea  o/Jrishile,  refieeled  m  ike  eeeond 
pari  o/Bacm'e  Summaiy  Pkiloeophy,  u  48. 
Catena,  summum  naturalis  catene  annnlum 

pedi  solii  Jo^is  affigi,  i  437. 
Caterpillar  bred  of  dew  and  leaves,  il  573. 
Catliari,  hsretici,  ii.  202. 
Catinnm  sub  aquam  cum  a£re  demersnm,  ii. 

702. 
Cato  the  elder,  his  versatility  of  mind,  ▼.  71. 
his  Yigour  of  character,  ▼.  57. 
his    counsel    respecting  Cameades,    iii. 
268. 


Gate  that 

how  punished  for  his  blasphemy  sgiast 

learning,  iil  273. 
on  the  Roman  character,  ▼.  32. 
de  dimissione  Cameadii^  L  437. 
linguam  Gnecam  addiscens,  I  442. 
Ciito  the  younger,  Cioero^  piaise  o^  t.  19,37; 

I  440. 
CUaa,  fonnalia,  i.  564—^68. 
efficiens,  i.  566. 
finalis,  I  568—571. 

naturalem     philosophiam  oomfit, 
iil  555. 
canssB  quatuor,  materia,  fomis,  eioeu, 

et  finis,  i.  228. 
•dmus  per  causasy  operanmr  per  me^  iu- 

554. 
secundae,  i.  436. 
CanM,  the  formal,  iii.  2S9. 

esMet,  ArUMU^e ctamfeaAm  <f,liS», 
four  kinds  of,  material,  fbnnsl,  ifr 
cient,  and  fin.-U,iv.  119. 
formal  cause.    See  Forms, 
physic  handles  the  material  and  effideBk, 
metaphysic  the  fomml  and  fiosl,  iv>  ^^ 
connection  of  canaes  and  effects,  i\^ 
Cantion,  a  means  of  covering  defiBcU,  iil  40. 
Cave,  idols  of  the,  iv.  54,  59,  60. 
Celeatial  hierarchy,  degrees  of  the,  iil  29& 
▼eiiela,  or  emanations  of  Scriptiue,T.U8. 

123. 
bodiee,  with  regard  to  eternity  sadmrti- 
bility,  do  not   differ  (nm  Mam 
bodies,  ▼.  437—439. 
a  history  of,  ▼.  510 — 544. 
divisions  of  the  work,  ▼.  513. 

1.  Questions  concerning  the  syiten  of »« 

universe. 

a.  whether  there  be  any  iy»*<«».  ^• 

515,516.  , 

6.  what  is  the  centre  of  thst  iy»teB? 

V.  516,  517.  ,    ... 

&  what  the  depth  and  extent?  T.dii, 

518. 

rf.  what  the  connection?  ▼•  *!•-" 

522. 

as  to  the  inte^stella^  Taouiffl,  t. 

518.  , 

as  to  the  density  of  the  bea«B»y 

bodies,  v.  519.  . 

as  to  the  nature  of  the  pQ»  etw, 
▼.  520-^22.  ^        , 

e.  what  the  order  of  the  h***" 
V.  522,  523.  rf 

2.  questions  concerning  the  mUta"*  " 

the  heavenly   bodies,  »•  ^'*^ 

544;  547—550.  ^     .j, 

what  the  substance  of  the  b«a««  ■ 

kind,  V.  525—533.  ^ 

what  of  the  interstellar  ether,  *.  ^ 

—^41.  ^.  ^* 

what  of  the  milky  way,  v.  541,  w» 
what  of  the  stars,  v.  642. 
Their  motions,  ▼.  550—^559. 

i»ome  are  oosmical,  v.  551— •-*^ 
aome  mutual,  v,  555—^58. 
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C»l6rti«l  bodiin    mnHnimi. 

four  kinds  of  gieater  motioni  in  the 
heavena,  ▼.  657.     Vide  Coelettia, 
Coneu,  Sol,  Stan,  Stella. 
Celani,  iii^  535. 

de  experimentis  medidna,  iii.  578. 
on  medical  duooTariet ;  partieolan  foirod 
out  first,  causes  after,  iii.  '232  ;  iv.  408. 
on  anatomy  of  the  living  subject,  iv.  386. 
CemtntB  which  harden  like  marble,  iL  594. 
soft  when  dry,  il  620. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  270.  , 

Cenaoriaa  courts,  t.  94 — 97. 
Centre  of  the  uniTarae,  whether  the  earth  or 

the  sun,  t.  516. 
Oontnim  systematis  coelestiuro,  iii.  739. 

centra  plura  in    motibus   steUarum,   i. 
308. 
Cephalonia,  scarlet  dye  o^  iL  634. 
Cms  hittoria  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Cerebri  ventricnli  eella  pnecipo^  spiritAs  vitalia, 

ii.  215. 
Ceremonial  lav,  moral  philosophy  contained 
in  the,  iii.  297. 
objecta  of,  iv.  377. 
magic,  iii  881. 
Ceremoniee  in  religion,  the  nie  of;  iv.  401. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  486. 
Ceiea  discovered  by  Pan,  iv.  826. 
Certa  scientia,  an  possibilis,  i.  151. 
certitndinis  gradus  propositi,  i5. 
dus  vie  ad  inveniendam  reritatem,!.  159. 
Certainty  of  direction,  what,  iii  235. 

whether  attainable  at  all  by  men,  iv.  39. 
progressive  stages  o^  proposed,  iv.  40. 
two  modes  of  attaining,  iv.  50. 
how  far  attainable,  iv.  412. 
Cervomin  vita  oelebratur  ob  longitadinem,  it 

128. 
ChaldsBaa  astrology,  an  example  of  experi- 
mental divination,  iiL  380. 
ChalylM  prmparaitu^  L  630. 
Chamben  of  health  in  New  Atlantis,  iii.  158. 
Chameleons,  their  habits,  ii.  460,  461. 

used  in  magic  to  raise  tempests,  ii.  461. 
Chanoe,  inventions  often  to  be  referred  to,  iii. 
385. 
has  something  to  do  with  men^s  thoughts, 

iv.  409. 
theoriginatorofscienoes,iv.408.  ^SseLnck. 
Change,  all  things  an  changed  and  nothing 

lost,  iv.  33& 
Chaoa  coeval  with  Love,  v.  461. 

signifies  the  rude  mass  or  congregation  of 

matter,  v.  462. 
cocevns  Amori,  iii.  79. 
congregationem  materiis  inoonditam  sig- 

nificabat,  iiL  80. 
informe,  quid  significat,  iii.  86. 
Character,  beet  judged  of  at  home,  iii.  459. 
human,  varieties  o^  undescribedy  v.  21. 
shown  best  in  history,  •&. 
necessity  of  the  study  of,  v.  59 — QQ. 
chancters  and  tempers  of  men's  disposi- 
tions, iii.  434. 

real,   ued   in  China  and    the 


Levant  to  express  things  and  notions,  iiL  .S99. 
Characterei  ingenloram  a  natur&  impressi,  i. 
733,  734. 
reales,  L  652,  65S. 
Charcoal,  effsct  of,  in  a  dose  room,  ii.  647. 
Chariot  of  the  Fathers  of  8alomon*s  house  in 
the  New  Atlantis,  iii.  154, 155. 
chariots  moved  by  the  wind,  v.  187* 
Chaiitaa,  antidotus  sive  aroma  scientise,  i.  435. 

vera,  quid,  L  742. 
Charity  the  bond  of  perfisction,  why,  v.  29. 

aibnits  of  no  excess,  ib. 
Charles  Y.  Emperor,  to  his  son,  v.  77. 
Charlea  Yin.  of  France,  his  mode  of  war- 

&re,  iv.  329. 
Channa,  iL  660^-671. 

narratives  of,  to  have  place  in  history  of 
marvels,  iv.  296. 
Cheiromaatia  res  vana,  L  583. 
Chemical  histories  proposed,  iv.  267. 
Chemistry,  experiments  in,  iii.  82*2 — 824. 
Childhood,  the  recollections  ot,  sweet  to  oU 
men,  v.  281.    See  Acceleration  of  On wtb. 
China  gold,  iii.  240. 
Chinenset  confectiones  porcelhuise  sepeliunt,  L 

354. 
Chinese,  Uuir  mode  ofwntmg^  L  651,  652. 
despair  of  making  gold,  but  not  silver,  iL 

448. 
their  custom  of  painting  the  cheeks,  ii. 

577. 
bury  their  porcelain  cUiy,  iv.  237. 
Chinustanun  philosophia,  iiL  575. 
fabrica  opmionis,  t6. 

c[uatuor  rerum  matrices,  sive  elementa.  ih, 
ChiauatSB,  de  iis  namtur  &bula  senia  qui 

filiis  aurum  in  vinea  legavit,  iii.  605. 
Chiromancy  an  impostun,  fv.  376. 
Chocolate,  ukether  meai  or  drinky  iiL  160. 
Chore»  stelbmim,  iii.  747. 
Christiaiia  Udea,  oommunionis  bonum  exal* 

tavit,  individuate  depressit,  L  717. 
Christianity,  advantage  cX,  towards  the  fur- 
therance of  true  knowledge,  iiL  25 1. 
Christian  fisith,  v.  5,  7. 
Christianoc  edictum  Jnliani  contra,  L  468. 
Chronicles  or  annals,  iv.  804,  310. 
Chryaegenna,  Tredciiel^  om  the  tideg^  iii.  40, 
Ghoets,  iL  361. 

Church  militant,  ito  difl^rent  states,  iv.  31*2. 
government,  iii.  490. 

the  preserver  of  all  heathen  leaniing,iii.  501. 
ship  of  the,  V.  111. 
her  garment  of  divers  colours,  v.  115. 
her  bounds  to  be  defined,  v.  116. 
Chymica,  L  456,  457. 

historise  chymicss  conscribendae,  L  407. 
ChjmistflB,  L  457;  iiL  532,  685. 
Cicero  quoted,  L  446,  462,  463,  490,  491, 
511,  567,  568,580,  581,  634,  644, 
673,  677,  686,  707,  710,  727,  7+0, 
746,  747,  750,  755,  769,  776,  779, 
783,  784,  789,  790,  801;  iiL  531. 
his  compUunt  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  iiL 

228. 
a  warning  to  the  incsolnte,  iii,  272, 
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on  giving  advice,  v.  85. 
on  nif  return  from  exile,  iv.  285. 
optimni  ontor,  i  442. 
Cidar  applet,  to  ripen,  iv.  416. 
Cmaamon,  ii.  53S,  534. 
Glphert,  many  kindi,  and  utility  o^  iii.  402. 
many  kinds  of,  iv.  444. 
a  new  method  prnpoeed,  iv.  445,  446. 
art  of  deciphering,  iT.  446. 
(Sphxs,  eonim  genera  et  ezempla,  i.  657 — 662. 
Ciroe,  why  made  litter  of  ^scuiapiiUjiv.  381. 
(Srele  learning,  iii,  228. 
Girdei,  ttan  do  not  move  in  perfect,  v.  556. 
Cirenli  perfecti  coelettium,  i.  165. 
Cirennmayigation  of  the  globe  a  marrel,  iv. 

81K 
Cittom,  ii.  399. 
C&vet  furthers  venereont  appetite,  ii  650. 

divitibility  of  the  perfiune,  iii.  238. 
Civil  govenunent,  the  art  of,  v.  78. 
CML  history,  iv.  299—313. 

dignity  and  difficulty  of,  iv.  302. 
three  kiodt  of,  iii.  333.    Sea  Ilittory. 
CMl  knowledge,  iii  445. 
difficulty  o^  ib. 

three  divitiont  of,  iii.  445;  ▼.  32. 
I.  ConverHttion,  t.  32 — 34. 
IL  Negotiation,  ▼•  35 — 78. 

1.  concerning    tcattered    oocationt, 
T.  35—57. 
ezamplet  from    the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  v.  37 — 56. 
2k  concerning  advancement  of   for- 
tune, V.  57—78. 
tu   fummary  precepts   concerning, 
▼.59. 
knowledge  of  others,  ▼.  59 — 64. 
knowledge  of  sel^  ▼.  64 — 66. 
ostentation  of  sel^  ▼.  66—69. 
frankness  and  closeness,  ▼.  69, 

70. 
▼ersatility  of  character,  v.  70, 
71. 
5.  scattered  precepts,  v.  71 — 78. 
III.  Art  of  eminre  or  civil  government,  v. 
78,  79. 
contains  three  political  duties,  ▼•  79. 

1.  the  preservation,  ib, 

2.  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  t5., 

and, 
8.  theeztensionofempure^of  which, 
two  deficients : 

a.  on   the    extension    of   the 
bounds  of  empire,  v.  79 
—88. 
5.  on  universal  justice  or  the 
fountains  of  equity,    y. 
88—109. 
eoneeming  man  in  society,  iv.  405.    See 
Knowledge. 
Civil  lav  excelled  by  the  laws  of  England  in 
fitness  for  the  government  of  England,  iii. 
476. 
Civil  rights,  the  origin  of,  i.  804. 
Civil  wars,  Bacon' b  prophecy  <^^  iii  517. 


Civilif  eoieiitia.     VHe  Sdentia  dv^ii. 
darifloatioii   of    liquors,    th 
thereof,  ii.  442 — 446. 
three  causes  of  clarification,  il  442. 
separation  of  the  gnner  froa  tk 

finer  parts,  aft. 
even  distribution  of  the  ipiriti^  b* 

443. 
Ksfining  of  the  spirit,  A. 
experiments  to  indues   eiariiifatiw,  n. 
443,  444. 
racking  the  liquor,  it  443. 
drawing  it  from  the  lees,  ab. 
adding  more  lees,  ift. 
adding  stale  beer  to  new,  A^ 
infusing  first,  and  then  decoctim,& 
continued  heat,  ib. 
agitation  and  decanting,  tk 
addition  of  milk  to  new  beer,  & 
ClaaninB  corporam,  cor  utiles,  i.  351. 
Cleon  always  held  the  bad  side,  vhj,  'v, 
456. 
eloquentiam  caipebat,  L  672L 
Clepaydr%  iii.  115» 
Cleriealf ,  ii.  402. 
Glook,  experiment  with,  to  deterDiw  tk  H- 

trsction  of  the  earth  suggested,  iv.  18i 
ClookmaUng,  iv.  8a 
Cloisten  incline  vrits  to  frUei  snd  napnit- 

able  study,  iii.  252. 
Clouds,  proposed  history  of,  iv.  265. 
the  contrary  motions  o^  v.  178i 
the  higher  move^generslly  fwB  •■^^ 
west,  V.  451.  ..  ,^ 

Clysteria,  an  alimentatio  fiat  per,  u.  J^ 
181.  ,      ,  . 

Clyiten,  use  oi;  to  oool  the  blood,  t.  -»^' 

331. 
Coadmuttio  flammae,  iii.  771. 
Coaeervatio  materisB,  iii.  694. 
Coekfightixig,  ii.  668.  ^ 

CoBlestia  oorpora,  quoad  sBtemittteinetiw* 
bilitatem  baud  dissimilia  subhuanm  «* 
32—34. 
C<Blestia  bierarohia,  l  464. 
CcBlestiiim  bistoxia,  iii  734—768. 

divisiones  operis,  iii.  733.       ,..  ^^ 
topica  inductiva  de  ccelestiboi,  uu  <9»' 

1.  de  systemate  coeli.  -^.  jm 
a.  an  sit  systems,  iii.  73^^ 
\k  quod  sit  centrum  ij»ten»» 

iil739— 74L  .. 

0.  de  profimditateiyrteii«»*''' 

741,742.  ..-i 

d.  deconnerionesyiWl-'* 

742—746. 
a.  de  ordine  c«loniBi»  "»• 

2.  de  substantU  oflelestiuffl,  ul  7*« 

— 76a 

motus  coelestium,.iiL  772— 78ft.       ^ 
alii   cosmici,  alii  td  w^^***^ 

quatuor  genera  motontn  pra»- 
micum,  iiL  776, «//' -   7 
qui  ventot  genersnti  o-  *** 
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CoBlMtiam  hittoria— «twft'MfMr. 

vtmm  ungulweorporibuB  singiilieompetaiit 

motai,  iii.  777. 
vtmm  per  circulot  perfectoty  •&. 
CoBliun,  fin t  the  ofiBpring,  then  the  bride,  of 
Earth,  ▼.  469,  492. 
terras  prime  iuUiu»  deinde  maritos,  iii 

87. 
doctrina  Teletii  de  rotatione  eoeli,  iu.  95 

—98. 
parabola  de  ocelo,  iii  94,  HI. 
tret  cteli  regiooei,  iii  745. 
quatoor  inperioree,  iii  746. 
Aristotelli  phantuticum,  iii  749. 
Thema  Coeli,  iii  769—780. 
tree  fiaimnes  oatonB  legionei,  iii.  774. 
mota  diumo  circnmferri,  iii.  773. 
Cotttk,  a  Turkish  drink,  ii  576. 
GolliM,  a  narcotic  need  by   the  Torke.  t. 

271. 
Oogitata  at  Visa,  iii.  591—620. 
jwv/ios,  iii  589 — 590. 
date  off  I  78—83. 
CogitatloiiM  do  Hatnrft  BenuB,  iii  15—35. 
pnfoM  to,  iii  13, 14. 
dale  cf^  ib. 
Ooitio  materin,  tabula  ejoa,  iii.  691. 

in  eorporibnt  divenii,  ni  691 — %^^, 
in  coiporibot  iiedem,  iii  696. 
Cold,  BaooftCt  doctrine  of^  I  629. 
the  production  of,  li  370,  371. 
greater  degree  of  heat  obtainable  than  of 

oold,  ii.  370. 
caoeet  o^  ii  370,  371. 

the  expiring  o^  out  of  the  earth  in 

winter,  ii.  370. 
oontact  of  cold  bodiea,  tft. 
the  primary  nature  of  all  tangible 

bodies,  t&. 
density  of  the  body,  «5. 
a  quick  spirit  enclosed  in  a  cold 

body,  ii  371. 
the  driving  off  the  spirits  which  con- 
.   tain  heat,  tib. 
the  effects  o^  ii  649—652 ;  iii  649— 

652. 
artificial  means  of  untried,  h,  237. 
bodies  possessing  the  power  without  the 

sensation  of  cold,  iv.  237,  238. 
we    most    substitute  condensations,   It. 

238, 239. 
whether  it  can  be  increased  by  a  burning 

glass,  iv.  418. 
dilatations  of  bodies  by  remission  o^  ▼. 

370. 
potential,  contraction  of  iMdies  by,  v.  397 

398. 
the  earth,  the  original  sooice  of,  t.  531. 
See  Heat,  Frigus. 
Odteridge,  Ut  eeiumre  o/Baeom^  iii  516. 
Coleworti,  cultiTation  of,  ii  486,  488. 
College!,  want  of  liberality  in  their  oonstitu- 
tions,  ir.  286. 
the  greater  and  lesser,iv.  299, 256 ;  t.  510. 
Collegia  majora  et  minora,  i  898,  502  :  iii. 
733. 

VOL,  V.  P 


Collegia— ooM^mtMri. 

defectns  eorum,  i.  487—492. 

ad  usum  et  actionem  non  ad  scien- 

tiam  nniversalem  spectant,  L  487. 

'  tenne  stipend  ium  pr8Blectorum,i.  488. 

in  experimentis  nulla  libenditas,  i. 

489. 
ozercitia   scholastica  antiqnitus  in- 
stitute semper  senrata,  i  490. 
nulla  per  Europam  ooojunctio  aca- 

demiarum,  i  491. 
nulki  cure  elaborsndi  sdentias  adhue 
neglectas,  t5. 
CdUiqvatio,  quid,  ii  213. 

indpit  k  pneumatico  in  oorpore  expan- 

dendo^  iii  303. 

Colliqvation  commences  with  the  expansion 

of  the  pneumatic  part  in  the  body,  ▼.  399. 

Collialo  a£ri8  vocabulum  ignonmtise,  iii.  659. 

Coloqnintida,  vapour  of,  its  effect  on  i^the- 

caries,  ii.  648. 
Coloroa  boni    et  mali,  tam  simplices  quam 
comparati,  i  674 — 688. 
oppositi,  i  685. 
Cdoiin,  theory  of  the  impressions  o^  ii  432. 
of  flowers,  ii.  503—505. 
berries,  ii.  503. 
fruits,  iL  503,  504. 
leayes,  ii  504,  505. 
roots,  ii.  504. 
in  dissolution  of  metals,  came  of  their 

appearance,  ii  437. 
of  hair  and  feathers  turn  grey  by  age^  ii 

620. 
Democritus^li  theory  o^  iii  238. 
have  little  correspondence  with  the  n»> 

tares  and  proprieties  of  things,  ik, 
compared  with  sounds,  ii  388, 417,  421; 

▼.  410. 
of  apparent  good  and  eyil,  ir,  458 — 472. 
Colnmbni,  i  199;  iv.  91. 

ttory  of  ike  egg^  tokenee  derived^  i  459. 
conjectured  a  western  continent  from  th# 
periodical  west  winds,  ii  29  ;  ▼.  149, 
152. 
tmalyeie  ofAe  ttory,  iK 
prime  derisus  postea  prseclarus,  i  459. 
a  statis  Tentis  occidentibus  eontinentenr 
ocddentem  oonjecit,  ii  29. 
Colnmnn  non  nltia  progrediendi  fiza,  iii  594. 
Comota,  i  241. 

Aristotle's  notion  respecting,  iv.  178  ;  t. 

52a 
motion  of  the  lower,  firom  east  to  west,  t. 

450. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  265. 
mcluded  in  the  proposed  history  of  me- 
teors, ▼.  509. 
cause  of  their  constancy,  v.  528. 
Oomote  prsdici  possunt,  I  558. 

historia  cometarum  conscribenda,  i  405. 
motus  humiliomm  ab  occidente  in  orieii» 

tern,  iii  53,  54. 
inter  meteora  assignati,  iii  733. 
Aristotelis  doctrina,  iii  788.      8m  (V 
lettial  Bodies. 
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Commmtiriet,  iv.  303. 

ComBMntariiii  aolutwa,  iil  625,  545,  624. 

Oommmtatort  try  for  second  prisea,  iil  226. 

eommentatonim  laborei,  iiL  679, 
Comnodiii  unpentor,  I  472L 
ConuDon  lav  ofEngbmd,  L  808. 
CommoB-plaoe  books,  the  advantage  o(  iiL 

398  ;  i7.  435. 
Commonwealtlis  incline  wits  to  gloxy  and 
Tanity,  iii.  252. 
the  nature  of,  seen  in  a  funily,  iii.  332. 
ComparatiYe  anatomy,  ir.  385,  386. 
Compeniationi  of  evil  with  good,  ▼.  77. 
Oompretsion,  effects  ot,  !▼■  235. 

of  water,  ezperiawnt  with  a  leaden  globe, 
T.  395. 
Oompceiaioiids  corpomin,  i.  352. 

OMKMpA'oiM,  ihBory  ofihB/wnnaiion  o/*,  i.  4  0. 
Ckmoootio  debilii,    qaomodo  eonfortanda,  ii. 

222. 
.  Conooction  ot  digestion  of  bodies,  ii.  61 3,  614. 
signifies  the  degrees  of  alteration  df  one 

body  into  another,  ii  613. 
not  the  work  of  heat  alone,  ii  613. 
two  periods  of  it,  assimilation  and  mataia- 
tion,  ii.  614. 
OoBOorda,  iL  387. 
Conerota  et  abstracta,  i.  551. 
Conorote  nibtUmoety  their  ttrnfy  a  nibordmaU 
part  ofseiemoe^  i.  31. 
division  into  oonerete  and  abstract,  iv. 
347. 
Ooncrotion  of  bodies  solved  by  the  contrary, 

ii.  616. 
Cononssioii  of  the  air,  iL  395,  396. 
Oondoasatio  artificialisquatuor  modis  fit^  L  355. 
spirituum,  L  854. 
aqusB,  experimentom  com  g^bo  plnmbeo^ 

L  352  ;  iL  299. 
per  ignem,  iL  397. 
Ckmdeniatioii  of  water,  iv.  236. 

experiment  with  leaden  globe,  v.  395. 
Conditional  sacrifice  of  salvation,  L  718. 
Conduit  in  St  James's  fields,  ii.  398. 
Cono,  qualities  of  the  figure,  iv.  242. 
Confldonoo,  advantage  o^  in  concealing  de- 
fects, iii.  464  ;  ▼.  68. 
Confldontia  impadens  defectanm  remediom,  L 

781. 
Oonflgnratloni  of  matter,  doctiino  of;  iv.  855, 
866. 
onnmexated,  iv.  356. 
of  bodies  at  rest,  iv.  119. 
Conilasratio  Heraditi,  iiL  757. 
ConAuBO  lingoanun,  L  466. 
Conftifion  of  tongoes,  grammar  an  antidote  to, 

iv.  440. 
Congelation  bv  mow  and  aaU^  when  diteovertd, 
I  675. 
of  air,  experiment  proposed,  iL  462. 
of  water  into  crystal,  t&. 
Congladatio  artificialis,  i.  628. 
Conglaciatione  spiritus  aqnss  dlstiactionem 

patitor,  ii.  284. 
Conglommrate  of  pebbles,  a  877s  ▼•  S90. 
CGngo,  ii.  473. 


Copjngatkni  of  qneotioiiit  ▼•  ^1& 
Coijngatioiioo  qnaestionani,  iiL  739 
ConsalTU,  L  720,  721. 
ConionBna,  operationoa  per  eonseons  el  bffi, 
i.  359— 362L 
est  nil  aliad  qakm  sjrmraetzia  ftrsana 
et  sehematitmonim  ad  invieem,  L  3aSL 
corporom  principalium  et  fomitnm  aunB, 

L360. 
corporom  principalium  eiga  snbwdiBSii 

soa,  L  361. 
interiores  corporom,  •&. 
sensnum  erga  objecta  ana,  aft. 
plantaram,  ib, 
chymici,  L  359,  361. 
inter  lanam  et  terrestria,  i  362. 
per  appositionem  simplicem,  A. 
Conaont  is  the  adaptation  of  ferns  and  eafi- 
gurations  to  one  another,  iv.  241 
consents  and  aversions,  opeiations  by*  if- 

242. 
between  primary  bodies  and  their  nbtf- 

dinates,  iv.  243. 
of  the  senses  with  their  objects,  iv.  3U 
consents  and  mntoal  aversions  of  phnt^ 

iv.  244. 
chemical,  A. 

between  the  i2oon  and  tenestrisl  tkiogi, A 
by  simple  appoeition,  iv.  245. 
ConseqnontlBB  non  est  conseqnentia,  L  807. 
Conservation,  the  good  o^  v.  13. 

of  fruits,  modes  of,  tL  534^  B35. 
GonservatiTe  Good,  iiL  426. 
Conailia  violenta,  antitheta  de  iis,  L  70&r 
ConsiBtenoj  of  matter  caosed  by  the  sppoa- 
tion  of  an  alien  body,  v.  432.     ^ 
consistencies  of  bodies  very  diven,  b.  61* 

liquefiable  and   not  UqnefiaUe  of  tuee 

kinds,  ii.  615. 
fragile  and  tough,  iL  616. 
pneumatical  and  tangible,  A. 
concretion  and  dissolution,  ib, 
hard  and  soft,  causes  of,  iL  617. 

softness  of  two  kinds,  t&. 
ductile  and  tensile,  iL  617,  618. 
sixteen  other  passions  of  mstter  issat 
rated,  ii.  618,  619.  . 

Contistentiss  caite  appositio  coip«u  bInbi, 
iii.  27. 
consistentis  natnra  in  fiuido,  L  273i 
Ooiistanoj,  antitheses  for  and  against,  it.  «h 

482. 
Constamtia,  antitheta  de,  L  697.       ,  ^^ 
Coninetndo  et  habitos  quid  valent,  l  i»' 
743. 
legis  species,  L  808. 
Consul  palndatos,  L  792. 
Consumption  of  matter,  what,  ▼.  ^^'    .  g^ 
Contemplatio  bivram  oontenpisiMOtf  >i»*' 
bivio  actionis,  L  461. 
cum  aetione  ooDJnocta,  i.  462. 
Contomplation  of  things  as  they  tff> "?; 
worthy  thMi  ril  fruit  of  inw"**^  *^' 
115. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  i^.  ^Bx 
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Conteniplativa  vita,  eur  non  aetiTaB  pm- 

f«f6Dda,  L  718. 
Ootttemplmtiv  and  activii  life,  iii  421. 
difttiDction  betwetn,  ib, 
eontemplatiTa  inferior  to  the  active,  ▼.  8. 
opinions  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras,  t&. 
Contom^ton  of  nature  long-lived,  t.  280. 
Conteatioiii  learning,  a  distemper  of  learning, 

iii  286. 
Contiimmioe  the  almoner  of  naton,  It.  241. 
Gontiniiatio  inqnisitionia,  iii.  555. 
Oontntetio  anrponun,  ii.  285 — ^301. 

non  omnia  reciproea  dilatationts,  ii.  285. 
per  emisaionem  et  depositionem  corporis 

introcepti,  ii.  286,  287. 
per  angnstationem  partinm  oasaiormn  pott 

apiritom  emistnm,  ii.  288 — ^290. 
yet  frigua  actuale  externum,  ii.  290 — 295. 
per  fngus  potentiale,  ii.  296,  297. 
per  fngam  et  antiperistasin,  ii.  297,  298. 
per  assimilationem  siva  oonversionem  in 

densins,  ii.  298,  299. 
per  Tiolentiam  extemam,  iL  299,  300. 
poaitiTa  per  disaolutionem  corperom  in 

liqnorilnuy  ii.  800. 
effidentia  oontiactionis  oeto,  ii.  801. 
Qtnmi  majorem  rationem  pcoderia  nancis- 
cator  qoam  pro  qaantitate  materiie,  ii. 
247. 
Oontraetio  inqniaitionii,  iiL  556. 
Gontraotioa  of  bodiea,  t.  881—396. 

not  in  all  instanees  the  leTeiae  of  dilata- 
tion, T.  881. 
bj  emission  and  putting  away  a  body 

received,  y.  381 — 383. 
hj  shrinking  of  the  grosser  parts  after  the 

emissum  of  the  spirits,  v.  883 — 385, 
by  actual  external  cold,  t.  385 — 890. 
by  potential  cold,  v.  391,  392. 
1^  flight  and  antiperistasU,  v.  392,  893. 
by  assimilation  or  conversion  into  a  denser 

body,  T.  393. 
by  external  violence,  ▼.  394, 395b 
positiTe,  of  bodies  taken  np  in  aolationB, 

▼.396. 
eight  efficients  of^  i&. 

whether  dose  contraction  of  a  body  gives 
weight  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
quantity  of  matter,  v.  343* 
of  matter  must  take  plaee  in  one  of  three 
ways,  v.  420. 
Contrariea,  armies  o^  in  the  world,  ▼•  475. 
Coatraxiomm  exercitos,  iii  92. 
(kmtrovany  prejadidal  to  learning,  iii  403. 
religions,  now  exhausted,  v.  110. 
too  many  books  of,  ▼.  118. 
COAva,  fignia  ejus  ad  quod  utilis,  i.  358. 
GO&Tam&an,  a  part  of  civil  knowledge,  iii.  445. 
the  art  of,  often  found  wantmg  in  oraton, 

iv.458. 
wisdom  of,  not  to  be  despised,  v.  32—34. 
See  Manners,  Behaviour. 
ConTtnatumia  artes,  i.  747—749. 
Convanioa  of  matter  of  two  kinds,  aaiimila* 
tion  and  tiansmutatioD,  ii.  614. 
ofmetali«iv.367. 
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Oonvertlbnity  af  propodtiona,  vr.  45SL 
CkMkary,  history  o^  proposed,  iv.  269. 
Oopamieiu,  his  theory  corrected  by  natural 
philosophy,  iii  229. 
he  tyttem  ofattnmomt/^  iii  718. 
his  system  cannot  be  refuted,  may  be  cor- 
rected, iv.  873. 
^  dtsooMnies,  ib» 
his  worka  on  astronomy,  ▼.  511. 
first  introduced  a  central  sun,  v.  517. 
inconvmiences  of  his  system,  ib, 
scripta  ejua  astronomica,  iii  734. 
quietem  sive  immobile  e  naturA  toUit,  iii 

738. 
in  aystemate  ejua  multa  et  magna  inveni- 

untur  mcommoda,  iii  740. 
triplici  motu  terram  oneravit,  iii  740. 
Coppioe  planted  aslope,  ii  481. 
Copulation,  ii  492,  499,  638,  639.     See 

Venus,  Disease. 
Coquinaria  historia  conscribenda,  i  409, 
Cor  hominis  eviscerati  palpitans,  ii.  208. 
Coral  a  help  to  the  teeth  of  children^  ii  583. 
found  near  Sicily,  ii  592. 
partakes  of  the  natme  of  both  aaimala 
and  vegetables,  ii  529. 
Cordialia,  ii  155, 191. 
Cordiala,  iii.  832. 

enumerated,  v.  264^  297. 
for  diet,  v.  298. 
Com,  the  diseases  o^  ii  546,  547. 
remediea  for  them,  ii  547,  548. 
friendship  between  com  and  poppy,  ir. 
244. 
Comaio,  his  life  prolonged  by  spare  diet^  ▼• 

276. 
Cornish  diamonds  exudations,  ii  340. 
Corporeal  natnre  and  natural  action,  iv.  19U 
Corpse  will  bleed  befiire  the  murderer*  ii 

660. 
Corpus  hominis,  doctrina  circa,  i  586 — 604. 
bona  corporis  quatuor,  aanitas,  pulchri- 
tude, vires,  voluptas  ;  totidem  corporia 
sdentise,  i  586. 
maxima  errori  obnoxium,  maxima  cipat 

remedii,  i  587. 
microcoamus  Paraoelsi,  tft. 
multipliciter  compositum,  tEi. 
scala  vitsB,  ii  210.    iSbs  Body. 
Cosmetie,  iii  370, 377  ;  iv.  394. 
Cosmeti€a,  i  602. 
Cosmogony,  doctrines  of  ancient  philosophers 

reviewed,  v.  461—476. 
CosmograiAii,  a  patribus  aatiqnis  ascusati,  iii 

596. 
Cosmographia,  quid,  i  514. 
Coamography,  iii.  340. 

illustrations  oi^  in  the  book  of  Job^  iiL 

298. 
history  of,  iv.  311. 
Counsels,  violent,  antitheses  for  and  against 

iv.  490. 
Countenance  more  to  be  trusted  than  words, 
iii  457. 
the  gate  of  the  mind,  Uk 
regulation  o^  in  cflOTezaatioD^  ▼•  59k 
P8 
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Gonrtifr,  immneTs  of  a,  t.  46. 
Goorti  ofCkamoery,  i.  810,  81 K 

PrBtorian  and  Centorian,  t.  94 — 97. 
Cramp,  channs  for  preventing,  ii.  662. 
Oraatio,  duplex  virtiitis  divins  emaoatio,  po- 
tentUB  et  aapientise,  i.  464;  iii.  111. 
nTiiio  opinionum  phik)«opbonim  de  on- 

gine  mundi,  iil  87 — 94. 
tria  dogmata  habemoa  ad  qua  illi  adecen- 
dere  non  potuemnt,  iii.  111. 
Gnatlnii  theoriet  of,  held  by  the  ancient  philo- 
•ophert  reviewed,  iii  461 — 476. 
wa  UTe  by  finth  three  doctrines  to  which 

they  could  not  riae,  iiL  491. 
parte  of  the,  aieigned  to  the  three  pereons 

of  the  Godhead,  iii.  488. 
power  and  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in 

the  work  o^  iii.  295. 
a  double   manifestation  of   the  diTine 

oatum,  T.  491,  492. 
order  of,  ▼.  139. 
Oreaturanim  volumen,  i.  469. 
Gndvlitaa,  fiJsitatis  vitium  duplex,  impostoim 
«t  crednUtas,  L  465. 
duorum  est  generum,  cilkm  nimium  cre- 
ditor, i.  y456. 
vel  £scto,  ut  in  Eccleiiaatids  Hia- 

toriisy  t&. 
Tel  dogmati,  ut  in  Natundi  His- 
toric, t&. 

ant  artibus  ipsis»  Qk 
ant  auctoribns  in  arte,  t5. 
Oredvlity  and  unpostursi  concurrence  between, 

iii.  287. 
Orapiiaeiila,]iiuid,  ii.  820. 
Cretans,  their  chaiacter  according  to  St  Paul, 

T.22. 
Crltiei,  tree  eorum  errores,  L  708,  709. 
Critifiiim  has  three  duties,  iv.  493. 

eoirecting  and  re-editing  approved  authors, 

•&. 
inteipreting   and   annotating   them,  iv. 

494. 
leviewing  their  merits,  tk 
OritiM,  enors  oi^  iiL  414. 

knowledge  of,  iii.  418. 
Oroeeata  lintea  wud  Hibemos  nsitata,  ii. 

177. 
Croeva  in  upk  infusus  snbtilitatem  atomoram 
ostendit,  iii.  15,  16. 
saccula  crod  circa  stomaehum  in  trant- 
fretando,  ii.  178.    S^t  Sai&on. 
Cmdelitaa,  anUtheU  de  eA,  i.  695. 
flmalty,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  479. 
Gtyital  globe  of  the  understanding,  t.  59. 
origm  (/erydah^  L  832. 
used  as  cordials,  ▼.  264. 
Crsritallomm  origo,  L  832. 
Cabe  used  by  Biwon  in  determining  specific 

gravities,  iu  233,  242. 
Ownmbera,  cuTtivation  o^  ii  486. 

seeds  o^  should  bo  steeped  in  mUk,  ii 

488. 
to  make  a  hotbed  for,  ii  489. 
will  grow  towards  water,  ib. 
CaIliPtoreo^ii.S60. 
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Ooltura  animi,  i  731—742. 
Capid,  or  Love,  treatise  on  the  &Ue,  t. 
two  Cupids  mentioned  by  the  ande 
fiible  of  the  elder  Cupid,  tft. 
not  differing  much  firom  the  phileaefliy  of 
Democritus,  ib, 
.  matter  itself,  snd  the  foree  and  aalaie 
thereof  khadowed  by,  ib, 
without  parents,  because   the   pcimitivs 
essence,  force,  and  desire  of  thinga  hss 
no  cause,  v.  462,  463. 
hatched  from  an  egg  laid  by  N(iz«hecBBse 
all  knowledge  of  him  procceda  by  esda- 
sions  and  negatives,  v.  463. 
signifies  primary  matter  together  with  its 

properties,  v.  465. 
described  as  a  person,  why,  v.  466* 

this   agrees  with    Holy    Writ,  ▼. 
468. 
naked,  why,  ib. 
represented  as  dressed,  by  divene  aeel% 

V.  469. 
Thales,  Anazimenes,  and  Hemditas  gave 

him  one  garment,  v.  470 — 47 3L 
challenged  to  wrestle  by  Pan,  it.  325. 
fitble  shows  the  importanee  attached  by 
Bacon  to  the  method  of  exdusioaa, 
i  34.     6!a0  Eros,  Love. 
OupidiiiU  et  CeU  fabultt,  iii  65—118. 
Cupido,  sive  Amor,  fisbnlse  interpretstjo^  iii  79 
—91. 
Cupidines  duo  ab  antiqnis  pommtar,  iii 

7". 
frbuk  non  multam  dissidena  a  phflaaophA 

Democriti,  iii  80. 
materia  ipsa,  atque  vis  et  natoia  ejus, 
denique    principia   reram  a  Cnpi^Be 
adumbrata,  iii  80,  83. 
sine  parente,  id  est  sine  causA,  A. 
ab  ovo,  Nocte  incnbante,  exduaaa*  iii 

8J. 
notitia  ejus  procedit  per  esdaaioncs  el 

negatives,  iii  82. 
prosoDoposii  persona  fiutna,  iii.  84. 

hsc  cum  sacris  literia  optim^  eonve- 
niunt,  iii  86. 
nudus,  cur,  Uk 
a  certis  sectis  philosophonnt  ^pcstitam, 

iii.  87. 
Thales,  Anazimenes,  et  Heraelitua  onam 
sed  non  eandem  vestem  ei  dederaal, 
iii  87— 9J. 
Capping  glasaea,  iv.  235  ;  y.  439. 

nature  of,  v.  361.    Set  Ventossou 
Cure  of  diseases,  by  custom,  ii  366. 
by  excess,  tft. 

by  motion  of  consent,  ii  367. 
CnriflS  Prstorim  et  Censoric,  i  810 — 81 9L 
Caxioaity,  v.  38. 
Oorrentea,  ez  quibus  causis,  iii  47,  48. 

merae  compressiones  aquarum,  ant  libsn- 

tiones  a  compressionc,  iii  48. 
in  roan  reguntur  a  ventis  statis,  ii  29. 
Cuianta,  the  causes  of  them,  v.  444. 

are  mere  compressions  of  water,  «r  libera- 
tiona  Iran  oompBessioD,  A. 
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Cqrrento    eomUmtmL 

in  the  sea  produced  by  windi,  ▼.  149. 
Cum  on  man,  in  two  poinU  not  to  be  nmoved, 

iii.  222. 
Cii0toiii  and  babit,  influence  of^  on  the  mind, 
iii.  438. 
pieoepta  xekting  to,  iii  489. 


Cutom — continued, 

Ariitotle  on,  ▼.  24. 

fear  preeepU  concerning,  v.  25,  26. 
Cuttlft  ink,  il  578,  579. 
Cjrola  of  WMthnr  «•  kow  many  jmn,  il  53. 
G^gnni,  new  itar  in,  ▼.  538. 

noTa  iteDa  in  Cygno,  iii  752. 


D. 


'         Bmnonolegie,  King  Jamet'i  book  on,  i.  498. 

Bairy,  history  of  the,  propoted,  it.  269. 
'         Daily  rooti  in  milk  will  make  dogt  little,  iL 
^  458. 

DalmatiflB  pntei,  in  qniboa,  si  dejiciatur  lapii, 

tempettas  pronunpit,  ii.  41. 
])*AmlcO|  ki$  tutronomkal  toriHnffif  iiL  719. 
Saiifiea  of  the  start,  t.  523. 
Sanciiig,  time  in,  ii.  389. 
''         IHuiiel,  hit  prophecy  of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, iii.  221;  iv.  92,  311. 
^  prcdictum  ejus,  iiL  584. 

Parkneaa  at  the  death  of  Julius  Canar,  t. 
529. 
^         BatM  and  order  of  the  mverdl  work*,  I  103— 
107. 
-  o/BaamU/ivffmentaiy  worfo,  iii.  212. 
Bayi  of  ike  toed^  their  namu  whence^  L  554. 
'         SMoenrationem,  dihttationee  eoiporum  per, 

ii.  285,  300. 
'         Beftd  lea,  liTing  bodies  will  not  sink  in,  ii. 
590. 
black  stone  used  there  for  fuel,  ii.  591. 
Death,  motion  the  instant  after,  il  474. 

lemaineth  in  Inrds  longer  than  in  men, 

why,  A. 
fear  oi^  mitigated  by  learning,  iii.  314  ; 

▼.  14. 
the  art  of  the  physician  ought  to  mitigate 

the  pains  of,  iv.  387. 
porches  oi^  t.  811. 
Titality  after,  y.  316,  317. 
litality  of  animals,  ▼.316. 
.precursors  o^  t.  315—31 7. 

from  the  head,  convulsions,  ▼.  315. 
from  the  heart,  labour  of  the  pulse, 

a. 

chan^  foUowioff,  A. 

-vitality  of  animals,  A. 

nsuscitations  from,  y.  317* 

provisional  rules  concerning  the  Ibnn  of^ 

▼.  320--335. 
natural,  how  it  destroys  the  human  body, 

T.  218. 
the  porches  oi^  ▼.  334. 
Be  Angmantif  BcJawtfaniin,  I  431—837. 
dedicatio  ad  regem,  i.  431—433. 
divisio  in  dnas  partes,  L  438. 
Debt,  degrees  o(  It.  466. 
Daeeit,  the  findest  disease  of  leaning,  iii. 

287. 
Dedioatioai  of  books  not  to  be  commended, 
iii.  281. 


Bedioatio  librorum  ad  patronos,  an  bona,  i. 

449. 
Dednotion,  when  admittible  m  JBaeon*s  tnttem, 

122. 
Deeda  more  trustworthy  than  words,  iii.  457. 
Dear,  bone  found  in  the  heart  of  a  stag,  ii. 
581. 
horns  of,  ii.  583. 

young  horn  putteth  off  the  old,  •&. 
genemtion  of,  ib, 
Defeets,  importance  of  concealing,  iii.  463. 

of  character,  how  to  be  concealed,  y.  68. 
De&otas  occaltandi,  L  781,  782. 

1.  cautione;  2.  pnetezta;  3.  confidentiA,  ib. 
Defieient  parts  of  learning,  how  proposed  to 

be  treated,  iv.  23. 
Do  Interprotationo  V  atnnt  Proeminni,  iii. 
518—520. 
pre/ace  to,  iii  507 — 517. 
date  of,  iii  507. 
desi^o/yl  105. 
Dolay,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  489, 490. 
Do  liber&  Xonaxohift,  libnim  Jacob!  I.  ku- 

datum,  I  728. 
DoUquia  animi,  modi  resusdtandi  ez  iis,  ii. 

209. 
Domoeratio,  the  state  of  knowledge  is  one,  iii. 

227. 
Domoeritni,  hii  opiniont  not  identiealwithtkote 
ofLncretint,  ii.  86. 
his  ''motns  plags,*"  ii.  346. 
story  0^  when  dying,  il  650. 
hia  theory  of  physics   deeper  but  less 
popcdar   than   those   of  Aristotle    or 
Plato,  iii  22& 
why  it  gave  place  to  them,  «&. 
his  theory  of  colours  borrowed  by  Epi- 
curus, iii  238. 
his  school  went  forthest  into  nature,  iv. 

58,60. 
remofed  Ood  from  the  structure  of  things, 
iv.  368. 
this  disposed  of  the  doctrine  of  final 
causes,  iv.  364. 
too  fond  of  comparisons,  iv.  452. 
his  remark  on  the  paucity  of  species  and 

variety  of  individuals,  v.  209.  ^^ 
his  doctrine  concerning  atoms,  u.  381  ; 
▼.  419,  464  ;  514,  515. 
compared  with  that  of  Hero,  v.  421. 
with  that  of  Pythagoras,  v.  422. 
did  not  aeeribe  gramtg  to  ike  atome^ 
iii.  83* 
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hU  qaettioDy.  whechflr  all  thtngt  can 
be  made  oat  of  all  thing!,  t.  422. 
on  the  prindplei  of  motiona,  tft. 
hia  atomio   theocy  aTerthiowny  t. 

423. 
not  adopted  ly  BdOM,  i.  45. 
his  philofophy  compared  with  the  myth  of 
Erot,  ▼.461. 
treated  ai  childiah  by  the  Tulgar,  ▼. 
465. 
called  for  hia  leaming  Mairoi  Pentathloa, 

w.  465. 
reverenced  in  timet  of  Roman  learning,  ▼. 

446. 
hii  philoiophy  dettroyed  by  Genieric  and 

Attila,  not  by  Aristotle,  tft. 
hli  conclnsiona  respectino;  matter  come 
nearest  to  that  of  the  pnmitiYe  wisdom, 
T.  491. 
in  the  matter  af  the  sweet  figs,  ▼.  513. 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  Tacnmn, 

▼.  520. 
philosophia  ejos  natorslis,  L  569,  570. 
▼arictas  ampla,  ^des  paucae,  ii.  86. 
doctiina  de  atomis,  iiL  15,  8^  737. 
cam  Heronis  comparata,  iiL  17* 
cam  Pythagorae,  iiL  18. 
labe£utio  doctiinaB  de  atomis.  iiL 
19. 
qnsestio  ejos,  vtrom  omnia  ex  omnibus 

fieri  possint,  ib. 
de  motaom  principiis,  A. 
de  principiis  rerom  et  mnndi  originibns, 

iii.  80. 
philosophia  ejns  a  Tolgo  pro  puerili  ao- 

cepta,  iiL  83. 
propter  doctrinam.  Magna  et  Pentathlos 

▼ocatas,i&. 
in  saeculis  Romanss  doctrinas  honoratus, 

iiL  84. 
Attila  et  Barbari,  non  Aristoteles  et  Plato^ 

philosophiam  ejas  pessumdedere,  tft. 
ad  priscam  sapientiam  proximo  acoedit, 

iii.  110. 
doctrina  de  vacuo  coacerrato,  iiL  115. 
non  infeliciter  philosophatus,  iiL  537. 
cam  Aristotele  comparatus,  iii.  570. 
sector  mondi  bonas,  iiL  788. 
de  vacuo,  iii.  741. 
area  ficas  meUitas,  iiL  736. 
DemonatrationM,  quataor  eornm  genera,  L 
646. 
in  orbem,  A. 
Demonstrationi,  vicions,  the  strongholds  of 
idols,  iv.  70. 
consist  of  foor  parts,  each  foalty,  t5. 
distribations  of  them  deficient,  iiL  397* 
are  of  fbar  kinds,  iiL  397;  iv.  434. 
by  immediate  consent,  ib. 
by  ind  action,  ib. 
by  syllogism,  ib, 
by  demonstration  in  drcle,  t&. 
Dcmoathenei,   answer  of,  to  Machines,  iiL 
273. 
his  cooniels  to  the  Athenians,  iiL  278. 


PoinotthMMH — (onHnucd. 

a  water-drinker,  iiL  448.' 

quoted,  L  200 ;  iv.  464,  466. 

£schini  respondena,  L  441. 

de  eonaiUis  snis  ad  AAenieoses^  L  44(. 

dtatua,  i.  680,  681. 
DenUgh  in  Britannii,  cavenu  in,  n.  40l 
Dendunif  the  Indian,  v.  112. 

ad  Alexandri  nnntioa,  L  831 ;  uL  5S7. 
Denae  and  Bare,  history  of,  v.  339, 400. 

prtface  tOy  iL  229 — ^240. 

ukm  wnttm^  iL  229. 

oomdiUom  amd  arrmtgemad  qf  At  kdtVk 
239,  240. 

the  buit  of  natoral  philosophy,  v.  S39. 
2>oiiiietBariHistoria,iL24]— 305  ;m.a4. 
Daniitaa  materias,  historia  de  eA,  iL  241-4I& 

tabulsB  densitatis,  ii.  245,246. 

partinm  teirae  interiorom,  iL  248. 

fons  ejos  in  profando  terraa,  iL  24^ 

aoala  ooaoervationia,  ii.  248,  249. 

dura  non  e^  ncoeaaario  dense,  iL  250. 

natura  ejus  cum  gravitate  magmim  e» 
sensam  habet,  A.  ^^ 

item  cum  tardik  acoeptiooe  et  d^arite 
calidi  et  fngidi,  tft. 

Arehimedis  c(l|9i|ca,  quid,  A. 

nihil  anro  ponderoaiua,  ii.  251. 

plumbum  et  mole  et  pondere  crwit,  & 

comminutas  et  distillatse,  iL  252, 253^ 

pneumaticomm,  ii.  254 — 258. 
Benaity  of  Xatter,  hiatory  oi;  v.  33S^40a 

pnfiMie  to,  iL  229—240. 

table  of  densities,  t.  341,  342. 

of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  v.  344. 

source  of,  in  the  depth  of  the  CKth,  t.  U& 

irreffolaritiea  in  the  scale  e^  iL 

hardness  no  test  oi;  v.  346. 

has  a  great  agveemant  with  weighs  A. 

also  with  the  slow  reception  sod  k«a 
heat,t6. 

f  Djfniica  of  Archimedea,  what,  A. 

nothing  heavier  than  gold,  v.  347. 

lead  grows  in  weight,  ib. 

powdered  or  distilled,  v.  347--S49. 

of  pneumatic  bodies,  v.  349 — 354. 

conclusions  concerning^  v.  '^^"^^^Vu.: 
Dantnm  et  Barnm  natura&s  philotophiBWi 

basis,  iL  244. 
l>eiitei  squamas  formant,  iL  298. 
De  Offlob  Begia,  librum  Jacobi  I.  laadstiaii- 

727,  728. 
Sepreoiatioii  m  the  price  of  virtue,  ▼.  91. 
De  Pzineipiia  atqne  Originihaa,  iiL  S5;  t. 

461 — 496.    ^Cupido.  , 

Derbyahire,    caverns  in,firom  wbich  *■■ 

issnfts,  V.  161. 
DeioriptioGlobi  Iiite11actiia]ii»iiL727-7(& 

pre/ueo/m.  715 — 726. 

trsnslation,  v.  503—544. 

daUyiu.  715. 
Deiioeatio  corporum,  L  336;  iL  114— J  i^ 

fit  per  calorem,  ii.  114, 115. 
aerem,  iL  115. 
aetatem,  tl&i, 
firigus,tft. 
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l>0tiecatio— ^mtMHMdL 
fit  per  fimram,  ii.  115. 

aal«D,  tft. 

gammi,  ii  116. 

Bpiritum  vini  fortem,  t&. 

piil?erem,  •& 
qnibui  modis  prohibenda,  ii.  1 16-^1 1 8. 
dMiccatum  qoibns  modis  intenenndum, 

ii.  118,119. 
deeiocationis  tret  actional,  ii.  119 — 121. 

1.  attennatio  humidi  in  spiritum,  ii. 

119,  120. 

2.  eiitaa  ant  eroktio  niritu,  ii. 

120. 
8,  eontiactb  cwpoiit  oanionun,  il 
120, 121. 
DMioeation,  the  caoee  oi^  iv.  221  ;  r.  220. 
in  grain,  t.  228. 
fhiite,  &C.,  T.  230,  281. 
efiEecte  o^  how  to  be  remoTed  by  intene- 

ration,  ▼.  230,  231. 
three  actiona  of: 

1.  attenuation  of  moittare  into  spirit, 

T.  231,  232. 
%  eicape  of  the  spirit,  t.  232. 
8.  contraction  of  the  groiaer  parts, 
▼.  232,  283. 
wroDght  by  heat,  t.  226. 
air,  ▼.227. 
age,  iS. 
cold.  ib. 

astringents,  t.  227,  228. 

how  to  be  prevented,  ▼.  228—230. 

Seaiderata,  or  books  to  be  written,  iv.  497, 

498  ;  ▼.  121—123.    Sm  Libri  desiderati. 
1>efire,  depicted  under  the  name  of  Bacchus, 

iv.  333. 
DMBumdyCannteu  (O,  changed  her  teeth  twice 
or  thrice,  il  582. 
her  great  age,  v.  285. 
Despateh  of  busineis,  t.  48. 
Betrimenta  Soidntianim,  iii.  591—608. 
Seiu:  materia,  post  Denm,  causa  caiiparnm,  ipsa 
incauaabilis,  iiL  80. 
proprium  ejus,  cum  de  ejus  naturft  m- 
qairitur  per  sensum,  ut  azclnsiones  in 
affirmativis  non  teiminentur,  iii.  83. 
Dew,  theory  o^  ii.  374. 

tkeorp  vfPamedau,  l  356. 
morning,  cause  oi^  v.  386. 
Biata,  il  194—196. 

qua  ad  vitaa  longttTam  piodesty  iL  153, 
154. 
Diagoras,  his  laying  nspeottng  offerings  to 

Neptune,  iii.  805. 
Dialeotlea  sdentias  non  pomovet,  cur,  L  129. 
inutilis  ad  principia  mvenienda,  i.  189« 
non  cogitatde  inveniendis  artibnsyi  617 — 

619. 
inductionemgropofuitvitiosam,!.  620, 621. 
OrsBcorum,  iu.  685. 
IHapaaon,  or  eighth,  iL  386. 
Piaphaasitaa  lucidomm,  ii.  320. 

coeli  interstellaris,  ill  751. 
Diaaeoidium  medicina,  L  595. 
when  inTented,  L  596. 


IHahotoiiy,  IT.  448. 

of  Ramus,  It.  453. 

dichotomin^ff  wrtmgemetiU  in  mtmee  tH»- 

mtUfcMory^  i.  663. 
Diet,  il  369 ;  iiL  235;  vr.  Z11,  398 ;  ▼.  291, 

834. 
of  woman  with  child,  its  e£kcts  on  the 

child,  ii.  664. 
and  regimen,  effects  of,  on  the  mmd,  iiL 

869. 
more  than  medicines,  promote  longevity, 

T.  884. 
directions  for,  t.  801 — 304. 
for  old  men,  v.  803.    See  Regimen. 
DUSBTdntia  wm,  L  80. 
IMgesta  loeomm  commnnium  commendata,  i. 

647. 
legum  nova,  L  817,  818. 
Bigwtioii,  weak,  how  comforted,  ▼.  331. 
Bigeats  of  laws,  rules  for,  v.  100, 101. 
Bilatatio  corporom,  iL  259—285. 
ordo  instaatiarum,  iL  259, 260. 
per  introoeptionem  simplicem  siveadmis- 

sionem  corporis  novi,  iL  260 — ^262. 
psendo-rarefactio,  iL  262. 
per  spiritum  innatum  se  expandentem, 

ii.  262—266. 
per  ignem  et  calorem  externum,  ii.  266 — 

271.  . 
per  calorem  externum  in  distillationibus, 

iL  272—275. 
per  lemissionem  frigoris,  ii.  275,  276. 
per  calorem  potentialem,  sive  per  spiritus 

anxiliares  alterius  corporis,  iL  276, 277. 
per  liberationem  sptrituumraomm,  iL  278 

—280. 
per  amplexttm  et  oecursum  corporis  amici, 

iL  280,  281. 
per  aseimilationem  sive  vezsionem  in  te- 

Duius,iL  281—283. 
a  violeniiA  extemft,  ii.  283,  284. 
per  deaoervationem,  ii.  285. 
qu«  pseudo-dilatatio,  ii.  285,  301. 
efficientia  dilatationis  novem,  iL  30L 
Dilatation  of  bodies,  v.  354—381. 
amngement  of  instances,  iL  355. 
Ivy  simple  introceptian  or  admission  of  a 

new  body,  iL  855—357. 
a  pseudo-rsrefication,  v.  357. 
by  the  native  spirit  expanding  itself  v.  357 

—361. 
by  fire  and  external  heat,  v.  361—866. 
by  external  heat  in  distillations,  v.  366 

—370. 
by  remission  of  cold,  v.  870. 
by  potential  heat,  or  the  auxiliary  spirits 

oi  another  body,  v.  370—372. 
by  liberation  of  their  spirits,  v.  372—375. 
by  the  embrace  and  meeting  of  a  friendly 

body,  V.  875,  376. 
by  aiflomilation  or  conversion  into  a  rarer 

body,  V.  376,  377. 
by  external  violence,  v.  378 — 380. 
by  diffusion,  v.  380,  381,  395. 
a  pseudo-dilatation,  v.  380. 
nine  efficients  of,  t,  896. 
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Dilaviiim,  pnmpitatio  ctatit  fiwta%tt  pw,  u. 

148. 
IHndamiii.     Vidii  Dendimii. 
DiogexLM,  de  fortitadine,  i.  721. 
apophthegms  Alezandri,  i.  473. 
strength  of  mind  not  in  abttainingy  Imt  in 
sustaininff,  ▼.  10. 
Dionysioa  th«  Areopagite,  tniumt  qf,  I  546. 

areopagita,  L  464. 
Dionyana,  foble  o^  explained,  it.  532 — 335. 

fiibula  ejoa  intarpretata,  i.  535—588. 
Direction,  certainty  and  liberty  of,  what,  iiL 
253. 
freeing  the  diTection,  in  the  initanee  of 

whiteneei,  iii.  236. 
three  cautions  relating  to,  iiL  240,  241. 
See  Freeing  a  direction. 
Biaeord,  ii.  387. 

ending  in  a  concord,  leU  oiFthe  hannony, 
jv.  339. 
Diaeoune,  the  method  of,  or  wisdom  of  tiant- 

miuion,  iv.  448 — 454.    See  Logic. 
Diaeovery,  art  o^  may  adtanoa  as  disooTeriei 
advance,  iv.  115. 
discoveries,  which  could  not  have  been 
preoonceived,give  new  hope,  iv.  99. 101. 
of  ordnance,  iv.  99. 
of  silk,  i&. 

of  the  magnet,  iv.  100. 
of  printing,  ib, 

of   mind    by   body  and  body  by 
mind,  a   branch  of  hnman  phi- 
losophy, iii.  367. 
Difeasef,  cures  of,  iii.  376. 

anatomy  neefiil  in  disooTering  the  cansei, 

of,  iii.  374. 
many  pronounced  incorable  throngh  igno- 

ranee,  iii.  375. 
incurable,  a  treatise  on,  needed,  iv.  887. 
mental,  drugs  prescribed  for,  iv.  377. 
venerea],  called  by  the  French  the  disease 

ofNaples,  why,  11347,348. 
French  poz,  iL  439. 
•contrary  to  predisposition,  mora  difficult 

to  cure,  ii.  367. 
infectious,  classification  o^  ii.  439. 
such  as  reside  in  the  spirits,  •&. 
such  as  taint  the  breatlk,  ib. 
such  as  come  forth  to  the  skin,  t& 
such  as  reside  in  the  humoon^  tk 
Disaimiilatloii,  impolicy  o^  iii.  467. 
Pompey,  an  example  o^  ib, 
the  art  of,  t.  69,  70. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  485. 
DissimiUatio  periculosa,  i.  782,  783. 

autitheta  de  e&,  L  700. 
DifiOlation  of  bodies,  caused  by  the  workings 
of  the  spirit  within  them,  t.  224. 
antidote  to,  twofold,  ib, 

1.  close  confinement  of  the  spirit,  as 

in  hard  bodies. 

2.  voluntary  detention,  as  in   oily 

bodies. 
Distcmpen  of  learning,  iii.  282—290. 
Distillata,  ponderaUo  distUktorum,  ii.  252, 
253.  .  ' 


IMitDlAtioB,  spkOsr  ibiowi  to  flt  swrii^i 

192. 
in  dose,  ii.  383 ;  iv.  420. 
of  spirit  of  wine^  It.  Aib, 
by  grarity,  ift. 

dilaution  of  bodies  by,  t.  366— S7Qi 
two  kinds  o^  t.  866,  367. 
natore  o^  t.  367,  368,  387. 
experiments  in,  suggested,  v.  3C8,  S61^ 
IMitDlAtionet,  dilatationes  corponiB  pa;  i 

271—275. 
duonun  genemin,  u.  272. 
natora  et  modi  eomm,ii.  272,  Ttlf^i 

292. 
axperimenta  circa,  ii.  273, 274. 
distiUatio  dansa,  L  6,  82. 
Distillad  bodiaa,  their  weights,  v.  350,  S5I. 
Divnud  motioii,  not  confined  to  the  liaiH* 

the  heaven,  t.  449. 
ezphuns  that  of  the  tidei,  v.  W- 

451. 
ahown  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  v.  m 
in  the  lower  comets,  A 
in  the  trofnc  winds,  v.  451.  . 

in  the  motiona  of  winds  sod  dsiii  ■ 

Europe,  ib, 
inference  from,  of  the  immovsbilitf «« 

earth,  ▼.458. 
of  the  stany  heaven,  v.  BbZ  SibM»- 

Bfaffmui  motvs,  noo  propria  adestis,  nd  ^ 

eosmicos,  it.  53.  .-jut 

flnxus  et  rcifluxns  maris  diurooi  expltf^ 

iL  53,  54. 
in  cfldeatibos  manifetto,  ^^ 
in  cfMuetis  humilioribus,  iiL  53, 54 
in  ventis  tropicis,  iiL  54. 
in  ventis  et  nnbibus  apod  nos,  A      ^ 
oatendit  globom  terns  esse  imisolik^f  * 

61. 
coBli  stellati,  iii.  774.     FafcMotoa 
BMnation,  two  kinds  of,  iii.  380 ;  vt-^ss, 
artificial,  of  whidi  two  kind*,  * 
rational,  and  «P«ri"*?5i    lii 
natoraL  of  which  two  by  ^ 
primitive;  by influxioBjA 
Chaldsoan  aatrolcfiiy,  an  enmiw  «  "" 
experimental  kind,  i&.  _j  •. 

history  o^  not  to  be  quite  ipVfOt^ 

296. 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  269.  ^  ^. 

benda,  L  409. 

genera,  L  607,  008. 

DiYing-beU,  iv.  234  ;  t.  394. 

tMsa  iHMnfof,  L  351.  .    «  jl. 

Divinity,  two  principal  psHi  ^^j^ 

matter  revealed  ;  2.  the  iiatt««  "• 

revektion,  iiL  481.  ,  nj-,im 

methodical   interprelate   ^  ^^*^ 

dangerous  to,  iiL  484.    ^^ 
perfection  unattainable  in,  "*:  •^. 
the  best  form  of  writing  on,  w.  «'• 
four  branches  of,  iiL  488. 
matter  of,*not  deficient,  iii.  ^^' 
will  not  supply  philosophy,  ▼•  '"• 
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infinity— «MifwMt<i. 

oppotttion  shown  by,  to  natunl  pldloio- 

phjy  iii.  499. 
inspiAd,  iv.  836  ;  t.  111. 
diatribation  of  diTine  learning,  iiL  329. 
divine  tettimon j  to  the  dignity  of  know- 
ledge, uL  295—301. 
iH^ifioni  of  knowledges,  should  be  for  di»> 
tinetion,  not  8eparation«iv.  373. 
of  the  sdences,  iv.  275—281. 
Di^itiff,  antitheta  de  da,  1 691. 
Doetriaa  hamana,  divisio  ejus  triplex  in  his- 
torian!, poeein,  philosophiam,  eeaindum 
tree  mtellectiis   &cultates,  memoriam, 
phantasiam,  rationem,  I  494 ;  iiL  727. 
W  deleetationis  eansA,  vel  emolnmenti, 

Tel  omamenti  petita,  iil  594. 
ties  doctrinarum  periodi,  i.  186;  iii.  614. 
Vtde  Scientia,  Philoeophia. 
]H>g,  how  to  make  little,  ii.  458,  459. 
knows  the  dog-killer,  ii.  666. 
only  delights  in  fetid  odours,  iL  61 1.    St$ 
Bite^ 
BogiDM,  difler  from  problems,  how,  it.  358. 
Bolomm  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Bomitiaii,  dream  o^  iii  303. 

somnium  ejus,  L  471. 
Bottnli,  catching  o^  ii  423. 
DoubU,  two  sorU  of,  iii  364. 

1.  Particular,  tSw 

2.  Total,  tb. 

excellent  use  of  a  registry  of,  iii.  364  ; 
iv.  357. 

a  calendar  of,  proposed,  it.  358. 

shooldnot  be  raised  by  oonfiitations^T.  451. 
BiMQiiM,  i  165. 

in  astronomiA,  iii.  776,  779. 
Ihragona,  it.  348. 

in  astronomy,  t.  555,  557. 
Brunatie  poeiy,  iv.  316. 
Drwuni,  procured  by  perfumes,  ii  650. 

of  Lord  Baoon  befon  his  £sther*s  death, 
ii  666. 

exposition  of,  iii  368. 

history  ot,  not  to  be  quite  ignond.  It*  296. 

art  of  interpreting.  It.  377. 
Drebbd,  ki$  ttgpirmmt$inpndmeii^  eoU,  i  628. 
Bregi  of  beaTen,  t.  535. 
Jhinkf  eonduoTo  to  longoTity,  t.  298. 

to  prsTent  acrimony  in,  ib, 

new  ones  suggested,  16. 

warm  commended,  t.  294. 

suited  to  longevity,  t.  303. 

a  reotoratiTo  receipt  for,  iii  828.    8b$ 
Matuation  of  Drinks. 


Dilpplag^tne  in  iht  Guaties^  It.  239 ;  xi 

356. 
Dnuni,  sbging  into,  ii  422. 
BnmkennMa,  ii  571,  572. 

sperm  of  drunken  men  unfruitful,  why, 

ii.  571. 
defect  of  Tolnntary  motion  in,  why,  ii. 

571. 
delusions  during,  cansas  o^  ii.  572. 
wine,  when  injurious,  when  not,  ii  573. 
death  from,  ii  312. 
Dryneai,  produced  by  emission  of  the  spirit, 

T.  321. 
Dualism,  iii  75. 
Duality  of  a»  aotd,  a  doetrim  borrowed  5y 

BooiMfrom  TduUu^  iii.  77. 
Du  Bartaa  do  Parasitis,  i.  449. 
Dttbitandi  Tia  media,  i  462. 
DnUine,  mon  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  spinel, 

iii  240. 
Dnlooration  of  metals,  ii  460. 
of  fruits,  ii  489,  624. 
ofsalt  water,  ii  632. 
Duns  Sootns,  buried  alive,  t.  317. 

TiTus  sepulttts,  ii  209. 
DnzaUlia  duo  sunt^  di^rum  et  deoium,  ii 

112. 
DuaUlia  natuia,  ii  108, 110^114. 

1 .  In  corporibus  inanimatis,  ii.  1 1 0 — 1 1 2. 
2l  In  Tegetabilibus  ii.  112—114. 
Durable  and  non-durable  bodies,  the  nature  0^ 
T.  220,  222-224. 

metals  and  mineral  matters,  t.  223. 
▼eatable  matters,  t5. 
animal  matten,  ib, 
and  transitoiy  bodies,  inquiry  conoem- 
ing,  T.  209. 
Dnratio  ventomm,  ii  52. 
Dnration  of  life,  provisional  rules  concerning, 

V.  820 — 385.    8f  Longevity. 
DuftL  helps  fruitiulness  of  trees,  how,  ii  546. 
Dtttenman,  a  certain,  his  theoxy  of  making 

gold,  ii.  449. 
Daty,  iii.  428. 

analogy  between  virtue  and,  ib. 
common  and  special,  •&. 
doubtfia  cases  of,  iu.  431. 
of  a  king,  iii.  429. 
relating  to  professions,  iii  480. 
reUitiTe,  iii  431. 
comparative,  •&. 

or,  the  good  of  oommumon  nipecting 
society,  v.  14. 

two  dlTisions  of,  t.  15. 
Daty  of  a  Bug,  King  Jameses  treatite,  t.  16. 


E. 


EagU,  ronewi  his  beak,  ii  668. 

Ear,  arU  of  pUamrt  beUmgiwg  to  {hs,  iii.  378. 

6to  Sound. 
Sar-trumpet  suggested,  iT.  417. 
Sarth,  newly  turned,  Tirtues  of  the  smell  of^ 
ii.  649. 
configuration  of  the,  iT.  261,  266. 


Ittth- 

rotation  of  the,  an  arbitnurf  tnppontion. 

It.  212  ;  t.  450,  558. 
a  magnet  according  to  Gilbert,  t.  454. 
incrustations  of,  directed  towards  the 

poles,  why,  v.  455. 
whether  a  magnet,  v.  455. 
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Earth— «0R<«medL 

whether  immoTeable,  ▼.  468. 

came  next  to  Chaos ;  the  parent,  then 

bride  of  Cceluin,  y.  469. 
doctrines  of  Telesios  nspecUng^  ▼.  47 9 ^ 

494. 
irhy  not  destroyed  by  the  son,  aeoording 

toTelesius,  ▼.480,481. 
its  influence  on  the  sun,  ▼.  494. 
whether  the  centre  of  the  universe,  ▼.  516. 
the  innumerable  changes  on  its  surface, 

y.  532. 
how  Car  subject  to  change,  ▼.  525 — 527. 
itself  acts  upon  the  air,  y.  526. 
our  ignorance  of  the  interior,  t.  525. 
all  emanation  from  it  stops  on  this  side 

of  the  beaven,  ▼.  530. 
the  original  source  of  cold,  ▼.  5S1.    Set 

Rotation,  Tern. 
Earthqnakei,  history  of  perturbations  and 

earthquakes  needed,  iv.  266. 
a  swelling  of  the  earth,  y.  359,  526. 
in  Herefordshire,  t6. 

do  not  rise  from  any  great  depth,  y.  438. 
the  greater  may  bs  compared  to  eomets, 

which  happen  but  seldom,  t& 
East  wind  blows  continually  in  the  tropics, 

Y.  147. 
and  in  European  seas,  t5. 
in  Europe  dry  and  biting,  why,  y.  147, 

157,  451. 
whether  concurrent  with  the  motion  of 

the  heayens,  y.  148. 
Yery  injurious  according  to  the  proverb, 

Y.  154. 
dry,  biting,  and  destructiYe;  y.  157. 
bad  for  vegetation,  ib, 
Yisible  things  seem  larger  in,  A,     See 

Bums,  Winds. 
Xbrietas  infert  mortem  snbitam,  ii.  204. 
EeolegJa  ChmtJaaa  eruditionem  conservavit, 
.  i.  469, 
nnitas  ecdesiso,  i.  834. 
Eoclesiafltieal  history,  iii  829,  340 ;  iv.  293, 

301,  312,  813. 
diviiion  o^  iil  341. 
Eeho,  wife  of  Pan,  iv.  319, 326.  Erasmi  jocosa 
de  Cicerone,  i.  45 1 .  iSipe  Sounds,  reflections  ot. 
Ecphantiis,iii.738 ;  v.  515. 
Eestasia  voluntaria,  ii.  171. 
Education  of  youth,  not  a  mean  employment, 

iii.  276. 
a  matter  of  small  honour,  iii.  216. 
games  of  recreation,  part  of,  iii  379. 
leviyed  by  the  Jesuits,  iii  277. 
eoliegiate,  /or  boyt  and  fftnmg  mm,  prefer- 

abfe  to  private^  iii  416. 
collegiate,  the  be»t,  iv.  495. 
consult  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  iv.  494. 
Egg  o/Columbus,  truth  of  the  ttory,  i.  459. 
experiment  with  glass  egg,  iv.  209,  236. 
turned  to  stone,  ii  375  ;  v.  390. 
laid  by  Noz,from  which  Cupid  was  bom, 

y.  461,  463,  465. 
cosmogony ^  collection  of  pottages  relating 

to,  iii.  79. 


Egnatina,  JUt  book  qmoiei,  y.  95. 
Egypt,  no  nm  m,  why,  ii  587. 
mode  of  clarifying  water,  ii.  588. 
plant  found  in  the  desert  there,  srhid  wk 
child-birth,  t&. 

Egyptian  mummies,  ii  588—5901 
Slootiones  per  astrologiam   non  xejidesdi^ 

i558. 
Eleotions  astrological,  iv.  35Sb 

not  to  be  entirely  rejected,  ir.  354. 
Elector  of  Saxony,  informed  ofiittaimnk 

death  when  at  eftos,  i  582. 
Eleotrioa  operation  quid,  i  334. 
Elootrioi^,  what  it  is,  iy.  218. 
Elootnun  indndens  muscas,  ii  212. 
Elemsnta  quataor,  de  oompositione  nUaar 
rium,  ii  248 ;  iii  575,  606,  749. 
ciror  Peripatotioorum  de  dccapla  pnfv* 

tbno  eorum,  iii.  259. 
natora  eorum  secondmn  Telesiim,  111 9i 
Peripatetici  elementis  cequas  msteiiap*- 

tiones  assignArant,  iii  113. 
commentum  Aristotelis,  iii  578,  6W. 
hec  doctrina  medidnae  steriUtatsD  ittul, 

iii  604. 
orbes  elementorura,  i  165: 

Elements,  the  four,  y.  525.         

sublunary  matters  not  all  cttspow  ■ 

relative  proportions  o^  Y.  344. 
orbe  ofthe^  i  164. 

Action  of,  iv.  66.  , 

Bacon's  objection  *»  Be  emmmdetim^i 

ii  237. 
tymboUzing^  toiberf,  iii.  20. 
history  of  the,  iv.  299. 
nature  of,  according  to  TeleWt^*?^^ 
opinion  of  the  Peripatetics  respecung  ti^ 
Y.  493.  ^„ 

Elenchas.  doctrine  o^  ui  393,  s«  109.;  ^^'*^^ 
434.  .      , 

exoellenHy   bandied    by  -ArirtsUe  u* 

Pkto,  iii  393  ;  iv.  430. 
deficiency  in,  iii.  397. 
example  of  an  Elenche,  ni  412 
three  kinds  of,  iii.  398,  neie. 

of  sophistical  fellaciss,  iii  430. 
of  iallaeies  of  intoiprelstion,iii.  4*!, 

431.  ...  .,, 

of  fiJso  appearances  «idd8,n»-*w 

434. 
Elephantis  duiatio  yitse,  ii  122.  , 

Elision  of  the  air  a  fidse  c^ilsnation  «■«>»• 

ii  393,  394.  ^.^^^ 

EUsaheth,  (Inetn,  her  reference  ftri*"^ 
iii.  274,  806.  ...  ^.  ;- 

her  excellent  goremmeDl,  ul  30/,' 

283.  . 

her  favour  shown  to  Bacon,  u  6,  /• 

Eliaahetha,Bogina,i443,485.      ^. 

EUipsoid,    Foinsoes   iUutlratioe  of  i»^ 

"'•724.  .  .    ^^ 

Elocution,  or  the  art  of  inaamitiog  *J^ 

ledge,  iii  384.    See  Logic  ^ 

Eloquenoe,  inclines  the  sffectiow^  *" 
reason    by   influencing    the 
iii  410. 
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Zloquaiioe-HXMi^tiee?. 

ihonld  be  adapted  to  the  audience,  ilL 

411. 
when  miachievoiu,  tii.  418. 
inferior  to  wisdom.  It.  454. 
Seneca  on,  r.  4. 
Xxnanation  from  the  earth,  all  stops  on  this 
side  of  the  heaTons,  ▼.  530. 
of  the  Seriptoxes,  ▼.  118. 
Smanationes  Scripturaram,  librom  desidera- 
tum, L  836, 
Xmblemata  memorisB,  L  648. 
Emblema,  iv.  440. 

aids  to  memory,  it.  487. 
Embryo,  form  o^  how  regidated,  i.  858.    See 

Acceleration. 
Emendatio  animi,  i  785. 
Emmanuel  Comneniu  poisoned  the  water  m 

war,  ii.  646. 
Emollients  for  the  body,  ir.  393. 

a  means  of  sudden  renovation,  t.  332. 
by  what  means  produced,  t5. 
Empedodei,  his  doctrine  of  strife  and  friend- 
ship, T.  489. 
theory  of  the  moon,  v.  535. 
doctrina  ejus  do  lite  et  amieitift,  iii.  108, 

109. 
de  lun^  iii.  760. 
Emperors,  Roman,  Greek,  French,  and  Oer- 

man,  short-liTed,  t.  249,  250. 
Empiro,  antitheses  for  and  against,  it.  475, 
476. 
the  art  of,  t.  78. 

how  to  increase  the  bomids  oi^  t.  79 — 
88. 
Smpirioa  phQosophia,  i.  174,  175. 
Empfaioal  phUosophers,  their  exrorB,  It.  65. 
Empirifli,  I  438, 439. 

foimicce  more  ooogerunt,  iii  583,  616. 
Empirics,  why  often  more  saooeHfol  than 

physicians,  iii.  376. 
Empyrean,  t.  523. 
End,  the,  rules  the  method,  it.  254. 
Endnraase,  divided  into,  patience  of  natural 
wants,  and  fortitude  under  torments.  It. 
894. 
Endymion,  it.  327. 

England,  history  of,  great  deficiency  in,  ^ 
836  ;  It.  306. 
should  be  united  with  that  of  Scot- 
land, •&. 
Imt  yeomanry  and  free  serrants,  t.  83, 
83. 
Enigmatioal  method,  iiL  404. 
Enoeh,  the  first  contemplative,  t.  8. 
Bnfhymems,  It.  428. 
Bntinm  conditionee,  ii.  86, 87. 
SaTj,  the  oblique  eye  of,  ii.  653. 
is  proud  weakness,  iii.  219,  502. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iT.  279. 
Solas,  his  caTe,  t.  160. 
Spaaiaondas  Thebanus,  i.  438  ;  iii  269. 
l^iotetas,  philosophy  o^  concerning  felicity, 
iiL  423. 
on  the  degrees  of  mental  tranquillity, 
IT.  465. 


EpiotetM    eowfi'aifwl, 

placed  felicity  fai  content,  t.  9. 
philosophia  ejus,  i.  720. 
de  mortalitate,  i  480. 
de  gradibus  tianquillitatia,  i.  680. 
Epiourns  thought  the  gods  were  of  human 
shape,  iii  241. 
folly  of  his  rejection  of  Fate,  iT.  821. 
hastened  his  death  by  wine,  It.  387. 
his  '<tentamenta,*'  iT.  467. 
placed  felicity  in  pleasure,  t.  8, 13. 
overthrew  the  walls  of  the  world,  t.  514. 
de  Tirtnte,  i  719. 
laudatus,  iii  537. 
uoBnia  mundi  diruit,  iii.  737. 
Epioyole,  moon  reToWing  round  the  earth  in^ 

V.  517. 
Epieydam  lnn«,  iii.  741. 
Epimenidis  antrum,  ii.  159. 
Epistolss  Ciceronis,  i.  769. 
^itaph  of  Bacon-,  i.  18. 
^itomes,  corruptions  of  history,  iii.  334, 

407. 
Equals,  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 

one  another,  a  uniTersal  maxim,  iv.  338. 
Eqaestris  rei  historia  oonsoribenda,  i.  410. 
Eqnilibriam,  doetrme  of,  not  mUuded  to  hy 

^oooR,  iii.  511. 
Equinoctial,  the  causes  of  tempemte   heat 
under,  ii  472,  473. 
breeaes  cool  the  air,  ii.  473. 
length  of  night  dees  not  compensate 

ue  heat  Si  day,  «k 
stay  of  the  sun  soaking  long  summer, 
ib, 
Eqninozei,  preoeenm  of^  mJaaum  to  Bacon^ 

iii.  512. 
Equity,  the  fountains  of,  t.  88. 
Eqnas  Tix  quadngesimnm  annum  attingit, 

ii.  123. 
Srtsmas,  Tde  proceufbe  meed  hy  Aiooa,  I  627. 

echo  ejus  jooosa  de  Cicerone,  L  451. 
Brien  incensio  generat  Tentos,  ii.  60. 
Eros,  or  Cupidf  hie  ongin^  iii.  65,  66. 
aeeordtng  to  Hetiod^  iii.  66. 
aooordmg  to  the  Orpkiepoeme,  ib. 
vJiether  idemtuxtl  with  Fkante,  iiL  66,  67. 
Baoom'e  uderpntaiiom  of  the  myth^  iii.  67 
— 69,  73.    See  Cupid,  Love. 
Szroros,  spes  cerUssima  ex  pneteriti  tempotis 
erroribus,  iiL  617. 
iuTeterati  quomodo  traetandi,  iiL  619. 
Emm  of  schools  of  philosophy.  It.  63 — 66. 
of  the  sophistical.  It.  64. 
of  the  empirical,  iT.  65. 
of  the  superstitions,  iT.  66. 
apotheosis  of  error,  nothing  so  mischie- 

T0U8,t&. 

constitution  of  the  individual  mind  influ- 
ences the  judgment,  iv.  59,  60. 
of  past  scientific  inquirers,  It.  92 — 98. 
traick  of,  the  same,  in  diTine  and  human 
truth,  iT.  41 1.    See  Understanding. 
Ernditonun   Prindpam    regna    felieia,    i* 

471—473. 
Eryngiom  roots,  iL  361. 
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,  tnuuKendaitil  eooditknif  ol^  iT.480. 
inqoiiy  coDceming  the  adTentitioof  con- 
ditions of,  !▼.  339,  340. 
sammiM..  Bscon't  consection  with,  L  $• 
Eternity  ^mmmtm,  L  245. 
of  matter,  t.  4dl. . 
of  the  heavenlj  bodiei^  t.  525»  527 — 

531. 
not  to  be  reasoDed  of^  from  the  principlet 

of  motion,  ▼.  526,  530. 
eonatancj  of  motion,  a  nm  token  o^  t. 

530. 
attributed  by  heathen  anoganee  to  the 

heaven  only,  ▼.  53Z 
by  Sacred  Writ  to  earth  and  heaTOi,  ib. 
Eteaia  Tenti,  ii.  28. 
Etcfian  or  annlTersary  windi,  v.  149. 
Ether,  whether  the  whole  pure  and  immntable, 
V.  527. 
pnre,  the  nature  of,  v.  520,  521. 
Ethiea  voluntatem  hnmanam  tractat,  i.  713. 
pmctica  pars  ejua  a  ecriptoribua  omiBsa, 

i  713—715. 
ethicflB  dn»  partes — 

1.  Doctrina  de  ezemphui  sive  imagine 

boni,  bonnm  consideiat, 
a.  antoomparatiim,iecandamgra- 

daa,  de  quo  optime  scriptum 

eat,  i  715,  716. 
h.  ant  simplex,  secundum  genera,  tft. 
boni  natura  duplex,  i.  717 — 721. 

Vide  Bonum. 

2.  Doctrina  de  colturi  animi,  i.  731 — 

742.  in  qui  tria  consideninda, 

a.  Characteres  diversi  dispositio- 

num,  L  733—735. 

b.  Affectos   et   perturbationes,   i. 

735—737. 
A  Remedia  sive  curationes,  i.  737 
—742. 
E^hioi,  the  a£fectiona  the  principal  subject  of, 
ill  437. 
treati  of  the  wil],  appetite,  and  affections, 
piodncing  actions,  iv.  405.    Sm  Philo- 
aophy. 
Et3rmologia  nominnm,  i.  654. 
E^rmology  of  namea,  iv.  441. 
Eodoxni  aaserts  that  there  ia  a  cyde  of  winds, 
T.  174. 
de  aerie  ventorum,  ii  53. 
-Enoatalepda,  i.  219  ;  It.  111. 
Enniioh,  ahrill  voioe  of,  why,  il  408. 
Ennu  inter  tropiooa  continu6  flana,  ii  26, 
in  maribus  Europae,  ib. 
in  £urop&  desiocans  et  acer,  cur,  ii  27. 
cum  motu  aSris  concurrit,  ii  28. 
qualitatea  ei  peculiarea,  ii.  33,  34,  B6. 
acris  et  desiccans,  cnr,  iii  See  East  Wind, 
Winds. 
Snthanaaia,  or  easy  death,  to  be  procored  by 

physicians,  iv.  387. 
Eathnmia  of  Epicurus,  W.  321. 
Evil,  knowledge  o^  necessary  to  the  protection 
.    of  virtue,  iii  431  ;  ▼.  17. 
Szamplea,  danger  of  serVile  imitation  of,  v.  66. 
use  o^  in  legiaUtion,  v.  92 — 94. 


Sifliae,  wigm  of^  L  795. 
EydnriffiB  or  rejection  of  natnrea,  taUe  < 
iv.  147. 

m^&oA  of,  I.  34—37. 

of  the  air  contribntea  to  lonfteritr,  t.  £S. 
Szdnilva  mtui  be  tU  fim  ia^td,  L  Sfi, 

37. 
SxoommimieatioB,  v.  116. 
Szeromenti,  smell  of,  why  disgnsUiig,  il  Ci 

sweet  odours  naade  from,  ib, 

proposed  hiatory  of,  iv.  267. 
Szeranentomm  hiatoria  conscnbenda,l4M. 
EzoreMenoee  on  treea,  ii  515,  516, 5S7. 
Ezcrations,  repulsive  odonr  of  the,  ir.  2*21 
EzempU  ex  qnibos  jus  hanriendom  abi  kt 

deficit,  i.  808 — 810.     See  Leges. 
Szemplar  of  good,  v.  5. 
Szareise  of  the  body,  ii  440. 

rules  for,  ib, 

benefits  of,  ib, 

evils  of,  ib. 

women  take  leaa  than  men,  tlw«fc«Ji« 


the  different  kinds  of;  fi»r  health,i».  384. 
for  scbooiboya,  iv.  496. 
effect  o^  on  health,  v.  278—291. 
when  to  be  taken,  v,  301.  ^^ 

Ezereitatio  ad  spiritnum  frsenatianeiB  pnM 
ii  171. 
quomodd  utenda,  ii.  193, 194. 
SzAreitin  in  erudiendo    interdam  iaumar 

tenda,  i  710. 
EzhalationeB  ventorum,  ii  39, 40. 
Eirhftlatiftni  of  air  from  the  earth,  v.  \w. 
Ezisteaoe  and  non-exiatenoe,  inqniiy  ««««■• 
ing,  V.  209.  , 

ExoMation  of  fruits,  by  deatroymg  the  p«l»  ■ 

the  atom,  ii.  505,  622. 
Exoteric  method  of  diacourae,  '^\^^    .j, 
Eacpanaio  aive  coido  materia,  i  S1J|  ^^ 
335. 
per  ignem,  ii  301. 
pneumatioomih,  ii  257,  258. 
materisB,  iii.  691,  692,  696-'/Wl 
vaporis  aqnsB,  iii  705—70^ 
vaporis  olei,  708. 

spirit^  vini,  709,  710.  ,.«   tu. 

Eipattiion  of  pneomatic  bodies,  t.  Sdi-*^ 

3^7.  .      _^ 

Expectetion,  the  figure  of  che«kii«c»P**^ 

m  rhetoric,  iii  230  ;  iv.  339.  ^^ 

Ezpeiienoe,  knowledge  of  men^  diBpoft*"" 

to  be  gained  by,  iii.  435.   ^^^, 

two  aouieea  of  accident  and  expeB»"'» 

It.  *1.  .    .11^ 

learned,  or  the  Hunt  of  PW»  '^-  *'^ 

421.  ^^ 

ExperiantiA  dnnlex,  per  eawi,  P«  ^r^ 

menta,  i  189. 

libera,  iii.  582. 

literata,  iii  389,  573,  685^       .  ^^ 
modoa  experiroentandi  tmctat,  J* 
633.     Vide  Exp«sriinentoni.    .  ^. 
Experimenta,  modi  expcrixnentandi,  l  o*«^ 
633. 
per  variationem,  i  624—626. 
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prodnctioDem,  i.  626,  627. 
traDBlationem,  i.  627—629. 
ioTertioneiDy  i.  629,  630. 
eompuUionem,  L  680, 631. 
applieationem,  l  681. 
copalationem,  i  631, 682. 
•ortet,  i.  632. 
•t  Incifen  at  froetifen  otpttimcnta  pe- 

tenda,  I  128,  402. 
in  historic  natnnli,  i.  142. 
qnomodd  racordanda,  i.  402. 
IB  rabus  Tulgariaiimu,  cur  non  rej 

1213—215. 
in  nhoM  cnriMis  et  inntililnia,  cur,  i  215. 
exp«rimentonim  rabtilitat,  i.  188. 
hiatoria,  iiL  689. 
XzperiBmtel  hittoiy,  it.  294. 
X^erimtnti  nuul  be  pnemM  hg  It^fpaOmiMy 

i886. 
frnctifera  or  ]uci^e^^  ii.  501. 
BO  true  knowledge  wiUiout,  iL  672. 
Decenary  in  natural  philoiophy  and  pby- 

aie,  iil  325. 
due  office  oi;  ir.  26,  29,  80. 
ordinaiT  mode  of  condocting  ianltr,  W. 

70,  71. 
in  tbingt  fiunfliar  and  mean,  wby  intro- 

dvced,  iv.  108, 109. 
in  matten  purely  specttlati?e,  wby,  iv. 

107. 


SzptrimffBta— «ofiliinMd 

proper  mode  of  recording,  !▼.  261. 
endowmenta  needed  for  carrying  out,  ir. 

287. 
past,  tbe  test  oi  astrology,  it.  854. 
calendar  required  of  tbose  of  more  general 

use,  IT.  869. 
method  0^  proceeds  either  by  Yariation  of, 
iy.  418—415. 
production  o^  by  repetition  or  by 

extension,  !▼.  415,  416. 
translation  of,  wbich  is  of  three  kinds, 

416—418.    . 
inversion  o^  ir.  418. 
eompultfion  of,  iv.  418,  419. 
application  of,  iv.  419. 
coupling  of,  ir.  420. 
chances  of,  ir.  420,  421. 
of  light  more  to  be  sought  than  those  of 
fruit,  iv.  421. 
XxpaiieeCio  materiss  in  corporxbns  iisdem  tan- 
gibilibus,  ii.  246,  247. 
integris  et  comminutis,  il  252. 
crudis  et  distillatia,  tb. 
pneumatids,  il  255. 
Ey6,  the  evil,  ii.  653. 

cannot  pass  one  kenning  without  further 

sailing,  iii.  285. 
arU  ofpkamrt  hdongkig  to  <Ae,  iii.  878. 
XyelBihM  for  the  safety  of  the  sight,  iT.  863, 
864. 


P. 


Vabar  fertana  pmprisB,  I  770,  771. 
TaUai,  use  of,  by  the  ancient  poets,  iii.  845. 

valuable  obsenrations  expressed  by  the 
ancients  in,  iii.  458. 

used    by    the  ancients   move  thaa  tbe 
modems,  why,  ▼.  56. 
Valoieitia,  Bavid,  Kepkr't  letter  to,  iil  724. 
Fabulamm  origo,  i.  769. 
Taoein  the  moonliorb^  dialogue  of  Plutaieh 

respecting^  t.  493. 
IMea,  in  iaaebus  hominum  magna  vanetas, 
i.589. 

in  orbe  lunae,  iil  1 12. 
Adlitaa,  antitheta  de  eA,  I  699. 
7aellity,  antitheses  for  and  against,  It.  484. 
Taenltatet  animae,  domicilia  coram  in  propriis 

partibus  corporis,  i  586,  607. 
TaonltieB  of  the  mind,  seats  and  domiciles  o^ 
iii.  369. 

Plato's  opinion  on  the,  iii.  870. 
Ite  cmli,  iii.  760. 
EaiBting  fits,  use  of  perfumes  in,  ii.  648. 

to  recorer  from,  ▼«  81 7* 
Adth,  iil  478. 

serrioe  rendered  by  philosophy  to,  iii.  800. 

a  main  brsnch  of  divinity,  iii.  488. 

nature  o(^i&. 

its  mysteries  not  to  b«  dadoced  from 
reason,  ir.  841. 

ieligiooB,T.  112. 


FaliBVi  a  magno  Rege  legatus  ad  Gnwos,  L 

478. 
Fall  of  angels,  iil  217  ;  ▼.  29. 

of  man,  i.  58 ;  iil  265,  296 ;  iv.  247, 
816,  820,  405,  500.      Vide  Lapsus 
hominis. 
FallafliM  sophistical,  iv.  430. 

of  interpretation,  iv.  430,  481. 
of  fidse  appearances  or  idols,  iv.  431  — 434. 
Falling  ftmftes,  Baoom't  ^fmoranee  reipeetim/, 
iii.  511. 
speed  of,  not  in  proportion  to  weight,  iv. 
416.     SeeQntitj. 
Falaa  appearaaoea  arising  from  the  general 
nature  of  the  mind,  iii.  395. 
from  individual  nature  and  custom,  iil  896. 
from  words,  ib, 

cautions  against,  deficient^  iil  397. 
Faliehood,  the  worst  disease  of  learning,  iii. 
285. 
and  truth,    contrary  effects  of  litigious 
ailments  upon,  iil  491. 
Fame,  Ariostfiftftdum  rtgardmgy  iU.  337. 
Solomon's  judgment  respecting,  iil  338. 
not  the  trae  motive  of  virtue,  iv.  468. 
good,  the  only  possession  a  dead  man  has, 
iv.  308. 
Family  feuds,  v.  87,  38, 40,  41. 
FamnU  nobilium  apud  Anglos,  boni  militea,  i. 
798. 
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Fantastical  Iearnmg,a  distemper,  ill  282,287. 
raadnatia,  vis  imsginatioiut  in  eorpusalteriiu, 

unde,  i.  608,  609. 
raaomatioB  it  ever  by  the  eye,  ii.  653. 
defined,  iii.  380,  381. 
the  power  and  act  of  imagination  inten- 
aive  upon  the  body  of  another,  ir.  400, 
401. 
Eaatinga,  religionf  meanbg  o^  it.  877* 
Fat,  to  tnm  flesh  into,  iL  550. 
Fataa,  the,  PanlisiBten,  why,  ir.  321. 
Fansts  Constantmi  Idagni  ozorit  nez,  iL  205. 
Fear  of  death,  ▼.  14. 
Feast  of  the  family,  an  institntion  of  the  New 

Atlantis,  described,  ill  147—151. 
Featlisn  and  hairs  of  divers  colonrs,  how  to 
prodace,  ii.  378,  379. 
the  young  put  off  the  old,  ii.  575. 
Faliflitaa,  an  in  virtuts  an  in  voluptate  posita, 

i.719. 
Felieity  of  the  Stoics,  it.  467. 

wherein  to  be  placed,  r.  8 — 10, 13. 
Folis  sBtas,  inter  sextnm  annum  et  decimum, 

ii.  124. 
FermentationM  liquoram,  iL  262. 
FermeiLtationB  of  liquors,  t.  357. 

theory  of,  i.  341. 
Femelius,  iil  531. 

Fevillaas,  the  order  of,  iv.  243;  i.  360. 
Fitarou  and  tiscods  bodies,  distinction  be- 
tween, ii.  617. 
Fioiniu,  his  notion  of  transfusion  of  blood,  ▼• 
307. 
on  David  and  Abishag,  y.  309. 
FietionB  of  law,  ▼.  107. 
Fides  de  mysteriis  divinis,  i.  830. 
oessabit  in  statu  gloriae,  t5. 
quatenns  usum  rationis  permittit,  L  832. 
Fig,  milk  of,  an  invisible  ink^  ii  5U8. 
FiliOB,  methodus  ad,  L  664. 
Filam  Labyrinthi,  il.  687—689  t  liL'  496— 
504,  625—640. 
inauratum,  i  31^. 
bombydnum,  i.  207« 
medicinale,  ii.  365. 
Final  eanses,  BaotmU  dodrim  of,  i.  56,  57. 
inquiry  has  been  misplaced,  search  made 
in  physic  instead  of  metapbysic,  L  363. 
thus  hindering  the  discovery  of  physical 

causes,  t5. 
like  Remoras,  stopping  the  ship  of  dis* 

eovery,  i5. 
Ood,  the  fountain  oL  omitted  by  Aristotle, 

i.  364. 
Democritus  wasted  no  tnne  on,  tft. 
inquisition  of,  is  barren,  and  like  a  viigin 
consecrated  to  Ood  produces  nothing, 
L  365. 
inquiry  into,  a  part  of  metapbysic,  iii. 

357. 
not   to   be   confounded   with   physical 
causes,  iii.  358. 
Finalis  oansa,  i.  568—571. 

in  physicis  causamm  physicarum  inqui- 

sitionem  ezpulit,  i.  569 — 571. 
inquisitio  earum  sterilis,  I  571. 


Finilms  imperii  pro£Etaidi%  doddn  ^  1 

792—803. 
Finis  regit  modum,  i.  396. 
Fins  and  feet,  analogy  of;  iv.  166. 
Fipple  of  the  recorder,  iL  391, 401 
Fire,  the  popular  notion  of,  asdcai,  iT.  ISL 
expansions    and    condensstisns  i?,  t. 

397. 
«f  the  sfeaiB,  ▼.  538. 
doctriue    of   Patridns,  &    &c  Ert, 
Flame. 
Fire-arms,  caose  of  motion  in,  v.  43S-4Sf. 
theory  of  the  expansive  power  of  |» 
powder,  ▼.  436« 
First  matter  of  the  schooioien,v.  20i 
Firwood,  levity  o^  t.  344, 345. 
Fishes  greater  than  beasts,  why,  iL622.^ 
whether  sea  fish  can  be  accasiaBid  tt 
fresh  water,  iL  564. 
Fixed  stars,  their  position,  v.  517, 51S. 
FlabelUs,  iL  73.  .. 

Flame,  ezperini«nts  rdating  to,  o.  35^»4 
601.  .    . 

lighted  candle    snnoonded  by  nn"! 

spirits  of  wine,  iL  352.         ^^ 
celestial  bodies  are  tme  flsoiei,  &  »^ 
arrow  charred  in,  •&. 
the  continuanoe  of,  iL  463—46(1 
experiments  with  spirits  rfwia^  ^^ 
464. 

with  wax,  &C.,  464. 
with  wicks  of  difiJoent  i 
465. 


with  square  turreted  hrn^  ii.^  ^ 
uisit 
466. 


five  requisites  for  a  iastmg  flio^  il 


40, 


right  material  of  wick,  »•  *^. ,  - 
right  condition  ^^}^'^^ 
easy  drawing  of  nouriihnw»»  * 
doseneas  of  air,  iL  466. 
warmness  of  the  air,  A 

transitory  nature  o^  iv.  189,  Iw. 

some  more  pellucid  than  othen,  ▼.  »* 

when  feculent, unequal, v. ^^...^^ 

diflers  from  spirit,  in  that  to  ijirtw 
rate  coolness  is  essentisl.  Oil. 

extinguished  by  compresiioB,  w. 

whether  lighted  air,  v.  824. 

differs  from  living  ipirit,  ▼•  335. 

when  compressed,  more  ftr»w»  ^'  ^ 

rarer  than  air  or  spirit,  ▼.  »2. 

its  relation  to  fume,  ▼.  353. 

nature  of,  y.  398. 

why  pyramidal,  t.  538.  .      ^ 

celestial  different  from  »*«»*»  "  ' 

«is  Fire,  Heat,  Spirit^    , 

Flamma,  nature  ejus  tnuwitons,  >•  ^.  «u 

bicoloris  flamrosB  experimenWi,  i.  ^ 

duo  genera  flaramamm,  ii-^^^*  2I& 

cum  spiritu  comparsta,  ii.  «*J^  *^  ' ' 

ntrum  sit  aft  accensui,  ii.  216. 

rarior  afire  ant  spiritn,  ii.  5^^ ..  ^^ 

compreesa  nimium  extingw*^»?'.t  Jj. 
_? — ii_iA ^.fltf  nmt}  u.  ** 


siropliciter  eomprvsn  magii  > 
nature  ejus,  iL  303. 
diaphaneitos  flammanUDt  ^ 


ni' 
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experunentnm  de  flammu,  iil  758. 
fainileota  iovqnalis,  iii.  760. 
pjiamidalii,  iii.  763. 
tRS  flamniK  ngionety  iil  769-^77 1. 
lieterogeneA  ab  ai'te»  iii.  769. 
natunun  habet  coitivam  in  globoi,  iil  772. 
ndeim  Tent  flammas  eite,  St, 
WUaoj  nature,  three  regiona  and  sti^ea  of  it, 
V.  547—649. 
beterogeneoos  from  air,  t.  548. 
what  Uieoriet  denied,  r.  550. 
apt  to  unite  into  globea,  A, 
Flattery,  natnre  o^  iii.  430. 

pntctice  of  by  leaned  men  diiereditable, 

iii  281. 
■ntitheees  for  and  i^aineti  ir.  488. 
Tlatvi  animalium,  ii.  74. 
Vleih  of  leme  aaimala  not  edible,  why,  ii  625. 
.   of  hone  eaten  by  some  nation^  U>, 
of  the  young  of  birds  of  prey  ediUe,  A, 
of  man,  why  not  eaten,  •&. 
eaten  by  witches,  why,  ii  626L 
Florentine  tgpenmuU^  l  325. 
Flowen,  coloration  of,  ii  503 — 505. 
white,  mostly  inodonte,  ii  503. 
coloured  odorous,  why,  tft. 
of  seedKogi  dep«od  on  sml,  ii  504. 
<Sw  Garden,  Colour. 
Tlndd,  iU  hook  **  Utrwaqm  Oomi;'  i  526, 

612. 
Fluidity,  tbe  nature  o^  iv.  1 60. 
Finer  seUieris  continuus,  iii.  744. 
Flnxns  et  refluzna  naiis,  i  292,  294—297  ; 
iii  47—61. 
nfiBrtnr  ?algd  ad  motos  luno,  iii  47. 
motns  maria  qamque,  •&. 
ctCy  fel  motus  sublationis  et  demissionis 
aquarum,  Tel  motuum  progressus,  iii. 
49. 
non  est  motus  suUationis  et  demis- 
sionis quaUs  inTenitur  in  aquft 
bnllienti,  our,  «&. 
est  motus  progressiTus,  iii.  51. 
pntei  nonnulli    oonsensum    habent  cum 

flnzu  et  reflnzu  maris,  iii  50. 
eonsensus  eorum  cum  motibus  Imus,  iii 
51,  52. 
motus  maris  sezhonrius  cum  motibus 
lunsB  consensum  nullum  habet,  iii 
52. 
est  ejusdem  generis  cum  motu  diumo, 

iii  53. 
q[ui  non  propria  eodestis  sed  pbmi 
cosmicut,^. 
an  aqusB  feruntnr  regulariter  et  natureliter 
ab  oriente  in  oecidentem,  iii  55 — 58. 
tribnaezemplis  probatum,iii.  BS — 58. 
reeipffoeatio  sazhoniia  ssstuum  quomodd 

^it,  iii  59,  60. 
inquisitio  fitfienda  de  magnitudinibus  et 
temporibus  fluzuum  ad  diTeoa  littora, 
iii  60. 
ntrum  aqua  tnmesdt,  ii  265.    See  Tides, 
Sea. 
Flying,  by  men,  poMibiUty  o^  ii  634. 


rolitaaorom  ordo,  i  360  ;  ii  131,  358. 
FoUee,  ii  73  ;  iii.  704. 
Tolly,  a  little  causes  a  good  reputation  to 
stink,  T.  42. 
apotheosis  of,  t.  523. 
Eomenta  corporis  ez  corporibus  TiTis,  ii.  201. 
a  Daride  usitata,  tft. 
a  BarbarossA,  t&. 
romiteB  Tentomm,  ii  54,  55. 
Eons  emanationis,  i  30. 

fontium  origo  ez  condensations,  ii.  293. 
Food  of  man,  proposed  history  of,  iT.  268. 
kinds  of,  used  in  the  New  Atbntis,  iii. 
169,  160. 
Foidf  contend  not  with  a,  t.  38. 
ntten  all  his  mind,  t.  45. 
tumeth  to  deceit,  v.  53. 
Fondng  fruit  by  artificial  heat,  i  289 ;  it.  1 76, 

420. 
Foreign  rooti,  bow  to  conTey,  ii  533. 
Form,  in  what  tarn  ueed  by  Baeon^  i  28—33. 
meettigatiim  of,  ike  principal  objeU  of  the 

Baeonian  Induction,  i  31,  32. 
practical  eriierimn  qf^  i.  32,  33. 
oa^  to  be  arrived  at  by  negaHvee,  i  84. 
an  eatraneoue  part  qf  kis  phUoeopky,  i.  39. 
omitted  in  eome  treaatee,  i  41. 
in  Valeriui  Terminus  called  **  The  freeing 

a  direction^  i  41;  iii  202. 
pracHeal  object  qfthe  doctrine,  i  42,  43. 
invodigation  of,  tohai,  i.  60. 
rational  aoul  not  the  substantial  form  of 

mauj  i  565. 
of  corporeity,  ii  236. 
tile  worthiest  knowledge  to  be  sought,  tbe 

hardest  to  be  found  out,  iil  239. 
inTention  of  iorms,  the  true  object  of 

knowledge,  iii  365. 
what  meant  by,  iT.  120, 126,  146. 
does  not  give  existence,  «& 
discoTory  o^  why  important,  t&. 
doctrine  o(  ezplained,  iT.  120 — 123. 
iuTettigation  of,  instanced  in  the  case  of 

beat,iT.  127— 155. 
whether  discoremble,  it.  360. 
bow    related    to    Plato*s    doctrine    of 

ideas,  tA. 
of  substance,  not  to  be  songbt  till  the 
simpler   natures   haTO    been   iuTesti- 
gated,  ib» 
of  the  first  class,  it.  361. 
wbosooTer  knows  any  form,  knows  also 
the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing 
that  nature,  iT.  362. 
ezists  more  than  either  matter  or  action, 

why,  T.  466,  467. 
angels  regarded  by  the  adkoolmen  ae  forms 

wA  immersed  m  matter,  iii  68. 
iHiether  natiTo  and  naked,  or  apparelled 

and  clothed,  t.  468. 
four  opinions  concerning,  t.  469. 
of  death,  prorisional  niles  concening,  t. 
820—335. 
Forma  materise,  utram  nativa  et  nnda,  an 
superiusa  et  induta,  iii.  87« 
quatuor  opinantium  sect«i  t6. 
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lormm  remm  eiMntalM  wa  verB  diflbnntiaB, 
i.  564—668. 

IOV6Dtio 

.  L  £65. 
doctrina  Platonic  ift. 
prims  claMiB,  L  666,  668. 
qui  fonnam  norit,  nont  etim  nltimam 
poMibilitatem  tuperinductDdi  nataiam 
illam  in  ooinigenain  materiem,  i.  568. 
fonna  aibedinit,  L  566. 
inyentio  habetor  pro  despeiata,  i.  228. 
DominU  explanatio,  tfr. 
doctrina  formamm,  L  228 — ^230,  257. 
inqaisido  formarum  metaphytica,  i.  235. 
ezemplum  inquiutioDia  da  fonnA  ealidi, 

i  236~26& 
antitheta  de  fonnu,  i.  689» 
magis  ezistera  yideantiur  qQam  ant  materia 

aut  actio,  iiL  84. 
Datune   fbimanim    qiiomod5  querendiB, 
iii.  793. 
Formal  causea,  inquiry  into,  a  part  of  meta- 

phytic,  iii  2^9,  355. 
rormalia  canta,  i  564—568. 
ronuerej,  lady  o/,  a  legendary  iale,  ii.  98. 
Jonnicariiimartiam,  liber  Rabelesiiu,  i.  650. 
rormiMB  mora  empirici  oongenmt,  iii  583, 

616. 
Formolm,  iii  413. 

minores  in  rhetoric^,  i  707. 
Fornication,  the  spirit  of,  his  Ibim  and  appear- 
ance, ill  152. 
Fortitude,  antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  481. 

in  misfortunes,  ir.  464,  465. 
Fortitndo,  antitheto  de  eft,  i  697. 
Fortuna,  antitheta  de,  i  693. 

Fortunse  compaxandse  labor  non    minor 

quam  virtatis,  i  771. 
doctrina  de  fbrtonft,  i  772 — 791. 
precepta  summaria. 

1.  De  notiti&  aliorom,  i  772—777. 

2.  De  notitii  sni,  i  777.    (FMe 

Notitia.) 

3.  De  ostentatione  firtntom,  i  779 

—781. 

4.  De  occoltatione  defectwmi,  i  781, 

782. 

5.  De  dissimulatione  politick,  i  782, 

783. 

6.  De   Ingenii  Tersatilitate,  i  783, 

784. 
prseoepta  spam  circa  axchiteetniBm  for- 
tunse, i  785—788. 

1.  Scire  quse  vere  condncont  ad  for< 

tunam  promorendam,  i  785. 

2.  Nimis  ardna  non  petera,  i  786. 
8.  Occasionem  pro?ocare,  A. 

4.  Nihil   Boscipere  in  quo  neoess^ 

sit  plnrimmn  tampons  snsdpere, 
i787. 

5.  Natursm  imltari»  qnss  nihil  frns- 

tri  fiuit,  •&, 
^.  Portam   ad  radenndiim  aervare, 
i  788. 

7.  £t  amicitiaa  et  inimieitiaa  mode- 

rari,  •&, 


FartasA,  atlainmoBt  ot,  knowUge  flftte 
necessary  to,  iii  456. 
knowledge    of    oniseives  BNwny  ti, 

iii  461. 
pnoepCs  for,  iii  456—473. 
wealth  and  means  neeeswy  ta,  in.  Ul 
sound  bfonnation  neeesmiy  to,  iiL  IdL 
impolicy  of  disregaiding,  iii  454. 
an  organ  of  Tirtne  and  merit,  iiL  4S& 
great  politiciaas  attribute  their  mmm 

to,. iii  455. 
method  to  be  observed  in  the  psnoli 

iii  468. 
easily  acquired  by  some,  iii  471. 
not  to  be  too  mndi  wooed,  iii  471 
true  foundatioo  of,  t6. 
bar  gifts  a  sign  of  tha  dirim  im, 

ir.  469. 
anrithesas  £x  and  i^amst,  rr,  47& 
a  wise  man  fashions  for  hiasdi;  t.  <7. 
Fosntaiaa  of  equity,  v.  88. 
Fox  and  cat,  the  ftible  o^  iv.  471.      ^ 
FraoMtotiiii,  his  remedy  for  apofilaiy,  iii  SH, 
603 ;  T.  362. 
kie  Homooemiriea^  iii  719. 
inventum  ejus  ad  ezcitaodss  spophriws 
ii268. 
Fragility  of  bodies,  what,  ii  616. 
Fraud   begina  by   winning  credit  is  ^ 
things,  T.  61.  ^ 

Freeing  qf  a  direetiom,  wiat,l^  ^» 

rection. 
Freeiing  artificially,  ir.  417.       ,   ,.,_^ 
Ftaidhmea  and  EngliahmcBv  their  imm 

coustitutiona,  ii.  594. 

Frias  Baoon,  atory  of  him  at  Oxford,  u.  5K. 

Fxioatiocorporia,ii  198,200.      ^^ 

Fkietioii  of  the  body,  use  of  im"""*" 

^.300. 

tnietigmjieanee<(f  pndmiimtf^^ 

perieived  by  BaeoH^  i  260. 
of  the  skin,  adTantage  of  it,  ii  Mi 
Friends,  choice  o^  iii  462. 
the  thieves  of  time^  y.  34.^ 
different,  required  by  difam*  *"■•• 
V.  66. 
Friendship,  laws  oC  iii  431.        .  ...  „ 
caution  required  m  emhsikiagift  »■*'*• 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  48& 
make  none  with  an  angry  naS)^*  ^'' 
reconciliation  of  di£brencei,T.  52. 

open  rebuke  better  than  leaet  low,* 

immoderate  praise  by  bka^,  \^' 
Frigus,  terra  primnm  feigidimi,  iii-  755. 

diktationes   oorpomm  per 
frigoris,  ii  275.  .  .  jy 

opifioa  ejus  in  operibos  htumnii,  »•  *^ 
—356.  , 

artifidale  nondum  innotma,  l  ^Se. 

Buocedanea  irigoria,  i  365.        « 

potentiale,   eontiactiooeB  coipfln*  r* 
ii  296, 297. 

nitri,i297.    SwCoId. 
Frogf,  £sop*s  foble  oU  !▼•  *^^ 
Froit,  the  efecu  o^  t.  889.  ..  m 

Froitbite  cured  by  implication  of  «»*»"''^ 
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Kniti  tnd  pianta^  enriMitiet  about,  iL  505. 
iqvple  giBfted  on  a  colewort  ttalk  will 

produce  fruit  without  core,  iL  622. 
•0  a  tcion  giafted  wrong  end  up,  iL  623. 
made  more  sweet  by  time,  liquon  more 

■our,  why,  iL  626. 
to  preeerre  srapet,  iL  542.    8e$  Garden. 
TwA,  how  to  make  it  bum  ilowly,  iL  591. 
ToligO,  quid,  iL  295. 


FnloMii,  an  imitabile^  iiL  584,  615. 
Fulminating  mereoiy  and  gold,  v.  378. 
FnlminatioiiM  metaUorum,  iL  282. 
Tnmei,  secondarr  and  primair,  density  of. 

T.  351. 
Vnmiy  densitas  eorum,  iL  255. 

post>fumi  pRB-foinis  larioret,  iZw 
Fumigatieii,  for  cooling,  t.  298. 

eyeiy  mommg  commended,  y.  299. 


i 

it 
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6«ltzia  stellaram,  iiL  761,  766. 
Galm,  hit  opinion  on  medicinal  milk,  iL  499. 
vir  anguttistimi  animi,  iiL  531. 
Paraoelto  tamen  preponendus»  iiL  532. 
Galilaiii^  his  theory  of  the  tidea,  iL  596. 
Oalileo,  Um«  qf  kis  writmg*  com^mrti  tottt 
Oiaiof  Bacon,  L  64,  65. 
kit  camper  to  BaootCt  tnaUm  Dt  Fhum, 

L73. 
A»  relatum  to  Baeon,  L  373,  376. 
BaeonUantidpatiomfrom^  L  808;  iiL  516. 
Us  theory  of  tides,  L  321,  327;  iiL  44. 
Us  judgment  of  Wiliiatn  Gilbert^  L  461. 
his  letter  to  GaUanxomt  L  644. 
date  of  pMioatUm  of  kis  disooverietf  iii. 

716. 
his  view  the  true  one,  iiL  719,  720. 
diseooeries  mmtUmed  by  Boeoon,  iii.  722. 
bis  system  of  a  central  sun,  y.  511. 
on  the  Milky  Way,  y.  541. 
his  catalogue  of  the  stars,  y.  542. 
■olem  secundi  mobilis  centrum  conatitnit, 

iii.  735. 
De  Oalazift,  iiL  766. 
enumeratio  stellamm,  iiL  767.  See  Bacon, 
Earth. 
Oaljetyle,  compound  of,  with  glass  proposed, 

iii.  803,  804. 
GalUard  time,  iL  389. 
Oallna,  puerorum  instmmentnm,  iiu  661. 
Chtrdea.    Vegetables,  diffw   from  inanhnate 
bodies,  how,  iL  528,  529. 
in  their  spirits,  iL  628. 
in  their  figuration,  ii.  529. 
in  haYiag  power  of  alimentation,  i&. 
period  of  life,  Hk 
power  of  propagation,  ib, 
m  other  minor  differences,  tft. 
coral  and  Yitriol  partake  of  both 
natures,  t5. 
differ  from  moulds  in  three  |K>ints,  A. 
differ  from  living  creatures,  iL  529,  530. 
in  having  no  cell  or  seat  where  their 

principal  spirits  reside,  iL  530. 
their  spirits  have  less  flmne,  S. 
in  being  fixed  to  the  earth,  tft. 
in  being  without  local  motion,  ilBi. 
in  their  organs  of  nutrition,  ib» 
seminal  parts,  »6. 
lens  exact  figures,  tft. 
VOL.  V.  Q  Q 
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less  complex,  iL  530. 
without  sense,  ib. 
without  Yoluntaiy  motion,  •&. 
fruit-trees,  cultivation  of,  ii.  481 — 49a 
in  planting  lay  stones  round  the 

bottom,  iL  481. 
should  not  be  shaken  till  rooted,  ib, 
to  make  tall,  cut  the  boughs ;  to  make 

broad,  the  top,  ib. 
striking  bY  layers,  ii.  482. 
boring  a  hole  through  the  heart  to 

miSce  a  barren  tree  bear,  •&. 
cleaving  the  roots,  iL 
advantage  of  a  south  wall,  t5. 
pulling  off  leaves,  iL  483. 
stem  and  root  require  sun,  ib. 
lower  boughs  bear  finest  fruit,  IL 

483,  537. 
French  mode  of  training  vines  better 

than  the  Italian,  iL  483. 
grafting  on  old  stock  best,  why,  •& 
digging  round  the  root  good,  not  ibr 

vines  only,  ib. 
cutting  down  the    top    in    winter 

strengthens  the  root,  iL  484. 
laying  panicnm  to  the  root,  t5. 
change  of  soil,  i&. 
slicing  the  bark  when  hidebound, 

ib. 
shade  to  some  plants,  as  stiawberriai, 

iL485. 
setting  wheat  instead  of  sowing,  ib, 
coat  with  dung  in  autumn,  and  the 

fruit  will  ripen  in  spring,  ib, 
■ooint  the  bud  of  the  vina  with 

nitre,  ib, 
plant  the  seeds  in  a  quUI,  ib. 
prick  the  ripenioff  fruit,  iL  486. 
pull  off  part  of  the  blossom,  tft. 
water  with  warm  water,  i&. 
trsnsphmting^  487. 
top  your  fig-trees,  ii.  488, 
bote  mulberries,  and  insert  wedgea 

of  some  hot  wood,  iL  488,  489. 
manure  with  salt,  wine  lees,or  Uood, 

iL48& 
transplant  seedlings,  •&. 
terebration  of  tnmk  improvea  fruit, 

why,  iL  489» 
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as  alio  does  tapping  the  np^  A. 
dalcoxatMn  wi^  fwine'f  dang,  li 

469,  490. 
the  later  sprout  better  than  the  fint^ 

glafting  Ml  a  tloek  of  aa  iaferior 

kind,  ii.  4M. 
«oreriiig  gMwing  fniit  with  earth, 

rules  for  planting  deep  or  shallow, 

u.  491. 
trees  grow  best  in  a  wood,  froit-trees 

in  comers,  whr,  t6. 
cntting  off  the  leares  will  increase 

bulbs,  •&. 
how  to  enlarge  the  leayesof  trees,  t&. 
barrenness  of  trees,  causes  of,  ii. 

492. 
ootttpomd  firnffs  and  flowers,  to  make,  iL 

49^  498. 
splicing  two  diiftrent  bonghs,  il  492. 
planting  seeds  together,  iL  493. 
natoitd  union,  t6. 
lyiDpAthies  and  antipathies  of  plants,  ii. 

493—498. 
theory  of,  ii.  498. 
tiiose  which  draw  moch  nourishment 

hart  all  near  them,  it.  494. 
where  plants  draw  different  juices, 

the  one  set  hf  the  other  helpeth, 

t5. 
thus  colewort  an  enemy  to  all  plants, 

bat  the  fig  improTes  roe,  ib. 

garlic  the  rose,  ib, 

eom-flowen  grow  only  among  com, 

ib. 
experiments  in    kind  proposed,  ii. 

495. 
oertain  plants  kill  one  atiother,  ii 

496. 
>     the  sympathy  between  certain  plants 

and  theheaTonly  bodies,  explained, 

juggler's  trick  with  the  beard  of  an 

oat,t5. 
moisture  on  the  sunde#,  ii.  497. 
origin  of  honeydews,  ii.  498. 
manna  found  on  what  platrts,  ib. 
honey,  whether  connected  with  dew, 

ib. 
woodseare  or  cu^oospit,  ib. 
inildew,  whether  on  com  only,  ib. 
experiment  to  test  the  attraction  of 

water  for  plants,  ii.  498. 
to  make  fraits  and  herbs  m^dicinable, 

iL  498-600. 
infusions  inserted  Into  the  bark  or 

root  are  but  iancies,  ii.  498. 
an  alteration  must   be    introdaced 

through  the  sap,  ii.  499^ 
instances  of  the  effect  of  diet,  ib. 
foar  means  of  alteration,  iL  499, 

500. 
infusisn  into  tiie  root,  iu  499. 


vsrdt&'^'iWRnsKefL 

into  the  tnmk,  il  MQl' 
sleeping  the  ssed%  A. 
watering  with  the  iafsMS,! 
«ariasitiei  of  gardening,  iu  501-i5M. 
several  feiits  en  one  tne,  ik  Ml 
fraits  of  divens  ihspei,  «& 
inssriptions  m  fruit  or  UeMfi  501 
flowers  phmted  m  tiee«,  ik 
shrubs  clipped  and  mooldri,  & 
coloration  of  flowen,  il  5O3-n50a. 
of  berries,  iL  503. 
of  fruits,  il  50:;,  504. 
of  learea,  il  504, 505. 
of  roots,  il  604. 
to  make  flowers  double,  il  501 
to  moke  fruits  without  eantfitm, 

iL  506,  622. 
ciftxm  grafted  on  a  qwaes  liB  te 
without  set^s,  ib. 
defeneration  of  fruits,  il  506, 507. 
four  sanses  of,  iL  506. 
fruits  commonly  set  apso  s  not  s 

riip^  when  sown  degeatiite,*. 
seeds  kept  too  long,  ib. 
basil  in  sun  tnms  to  wild  tij"^* 
oak    boughs    buried  prodste  liH 
▼ines,  ii.  507.  , 

from  the  stub  of  cut  timber,  s  iw« 

another  kind  grows,  ib. 
ehange  of  nature  in  grain,  A, 
transmutation  of  plants,  il  b^^^-^- 
change  of  species  posiiWs,  n.  w, 

508. 
by  nourishment  and  locsKtroisW^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  piMt,  ii  5» 
by  mixture  of  eeeds,  ib. 
by  planting  in  a  coafcctioa  rf  »V 

table  mould,  ii.  509. 
bT   planting   in  esith  which  P 
'forth  herbs  of  itieli;* 
by  making  the  herb  growewtmj 
to  iu  nature,  ib.  /■  i   -» 

by  making  it  grow  oat  «  "*  ■" 
or  open  air,  ib. 
ptooeritj  Of  trees,  iL  50§,  510. 

in  woods,  from  desire  to  ^t  •"• » 
of  firs  and  pine,  fhaa  theff  »>aB' 
heat,  il  510. 
dwarfing  of  trees,  iL  510. 

by  spmiding  cauTsi  r?!|i««lT 
by  slips  of  those  mmA  waw*? 
from  seed,  ib.  ..    .. 

creeping  plants,  their  natsn^,  n*  ^iv* 
rudimentary  plants,  t& 
moss,'iL  510 — 512i 
mnshrootiia,  il  512,  MS. 
ivy  on  a  stag's  horn,  il  *** 
toadstool,  tft. 
funguses,  ii.  513,514. 
'    wisletoe,iL514,515.  ^ 

experiments  to  pwventjpjj^ 
putting  forth  boPgH*  W/'m 
Eoaces  of  plants,  il  61^  *'*'  '^ 
trickles,  il  515. 
down  on  the  U*a^  i^ 
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Ctalden — OM^nnMdl 

oak-ftpples,  ii.'5l6. 
DOM  on  the  dog-nw,  tft. 
plaati  produced  witbovt  leed  fowa.  ii. 
516—518. 
in  Mrth  taken  ftun  tome  doptii,  il 

565. 
on  gisTelled  alloyiy  ib. 
In  water,  withont  a  root,  ii  517. 
•o  in  the  tea,  t&. 
fiom  mow,  ib, 
oat  of  stone,  tft. 
b  mines,  •&. 

in  sea  sand  seldom,  ii.  518. 
•ome  Hto  without  nntriment  for  • 
time,  ib. 
I  plants,  il  518. 

introduced  into  Italy  firom  India,  A. 
wiU  obsenre  their  own  seasons,  ib, 
a  means  of  getting  early  grain  crops, 
ib, 

I  of  plants,  il  519,  520. 
those    that    ripen    latest    Uossom 

soonest,  ii.  519. 
some  fruit  twice  a  year,  why,  (b, 
in  Museovia,  ii.  520. 
in  hot  countries,  ib. 
of  annual  plants,  t&. 
longstity  of  plants,  ii.  520,  521. 
which  hist  the  longest,  ib, 
means  of  prolonging  life  o(  ii.  521. 
dif«iaiti«s  of  Tegetation,  ii.  522,  5*23. 
trees  obserre  no  order  in  putting 

forth  their  branches,  ii.  522. 
divers  herbs  do,  why,  ib. 
the  figures  and  nnmbers  of  floiwer- 
petals,  ii.  523. 
.  dmersness  in  time  of  blossoming,  ii. 
523. 
plants  dscidaovs  or  evergreen,  ib. 
bearing  or  not  bearing  flower  and 

seed,  it.  524. 
standard  or  trailing,  A.    See  Fruits, 
Germination,  Grafting,  Tree. 
Osrlio,  to  prepare,  iii  828. 
Gftmility,  ▼.  81, 45. 
wMidift  magna  ritam  abbrsfiaBt,  ii.  171. 

ingentia  ezanimant,  ii  204. 
Mn,  effectus  ejus,  ii  294.     VitU  Frigns. 
i  Martia,  adagium  de,  i  678. 
crystaUinsB  gemmn  pro  cordialibns  sn- 

mendsB,  ii  156. 
historia  gemmamm  eonseribenda,  i  407. 
gemm«  socci  mpinm,  ii.  268. 
,  proposed  history  oi^  It.  267. 
the  juices  of  rocks,  t.  257,  258. 
Gaiertles  TfAti,  ii.  20,  26— 2a  FmIs  Venti. 
Gtnentio,  doctrin«  Telesii,  iit  99. 

siTS  Tirificatio  quid,  ii  214  ;  iil  780. 
et  oormptio  ez  obliquA  tIA  solis  ortSB,  iii. 

102. 
aoddestalis  Tentorun,  ii  21,  44. 
generalionis  hominmn    historia 

benda,  i  408. 
fsneiatioiSBB  hiatori«  partes  qnin^e,  i 
897. 


Oeneratloii  of  some  anfanafs  is  at  certain 
seasons,  of  others  at  all  times,  ii  583. 
causes  which  regul'^te  this,  ib, 
some  creatures  nrodaoe  one  at  a  birth, 

some  many,  why,  ii  585. 
of  two  kinds,  by  eopolation,  by  patrefae- 

tion,  ii  688. 
their  causes  distinct,  ii.  689. 
opinion  of  the  heathen,  that  perfect  ercA- 
tures  were  engendered  of  concretion^ 
is  absurd,  ib, 
the  pleasure  of;  greater  than  that  of  food, 

T.  11,506. 
doctrinte  of  Telesius  lespeeting^  t.  480, 

483. 
of  man,  proposed  history  o(  i?.  268. 
history  of,  \r.  253,  299. 
divided  into  five  parts,  ir.  256. 
Oenosii,  no  system  of  ^atnial  philosophy  can 
be  based  on,  it.  66. 
eapitnlus  primus,  i  175. 
Oanivs  superior  hominis,  i.  608. 
invocatio  genioram,  i  461. 
OentUmm,  too  many  in  a  stete  make  the 

commons  base,  t.  82. 
GeogmpliiA  Antiquoram,  iii  564. 
Oeofrapky,  natural  history  o^  needed,  ir. 
266. 
similarities  of  geognq»hical  eonfiguiation, 
•'.  280  ;  iv.  167. 
G^emtry,  iii  360. 

Baoon*9  ignoranee  of,  iii.  51 1. 
a  branch  of  mathematic,  ir.  870. 
Georgica  Virgilii,  i  715. 

animi  homani,  ib, 
G«orgiOf  of  Viigil,  r.  5. 
of  the  mind,  ▼.  29. 
G«niuui  Ooeaa,  tides  of  the,  ▼^452,  458. 
GerminatioB,  it  475—480. 
heat  generated  by,  i  287. 
to  accelerate,  ii  475—479. 

by  making  a  hoi-bed,  ii  475. 
steeping  seeds   of  wheals  ii  475, 

476. 
watering  with  muck  watec,  ii  476. 
manuring,  ii.  477. 
south  aspect  and  artificial  heat,  t&> 
digging  round  the  root,  ib. 
pknting  in  water,  ii.  477, 478. 
koMing  m  the  colder  season,  ii  479. 
to  retard,  ii  479,  480. 

cat  off  the  tops  of  roses  after  blow- 
ing, ii  479. 
poll  off  the  bnds,  i5. 
pruning  top  boughs  in  spring,  ii  479. 
iMuing  the  root  at  Christaaas,  ii  480. 
transpiaating  in  Sfriag,  t& 
grafting  m  May  instead  of  July,  A. 
tying  round  with  packthread,  d. 
planting  in  shade,  ib. 
late-coming  iriiit  cannot  bo  fensd  \j 
gnfting  on  aa  eariy  stock,   to. 
See  Acceleration,  Garden. 
GtltatlOA  and  nowth,  periods  of,  ii  584. 
Gaatvret,  use  o^  to  express  ideas,  iii  899. 
Periandei^s  use  of;  iii  400. 
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tiansitoiy    hieioglyphics,    iii.  400  ;  ir. 
440. 


I  by,  IT.  439. 
Oeftni,  hieroglypbioi  tnnutoria,  i.  652. 
eiMtaldiis,  hit  ^Arckinudet   pnmohf^  ii. 
229. 
hU  tabU  qftpeeffie  graviiiet^  ih. 
Ht  method  of  4i$eovering  tktm^  ii.  230 — 
232. 
OidMnH  Fleece,  ii.  498. 
Oigaatiim  Oisa  in  retustis  semilcris  reperta,  ii. 

14& 
OUliert.'mmun,  Galileo's  judgment  of,  1 461. 
hie  Phnioloffkt  Noea^  ii.  5,  6. 
Baeone   intemi   w  he    dieooveriee,  iii. 

516. 
narrowiiMi  of  his  pbiloiopby,  iv.  65. 
nTived  the  doctrines  of  Philolaus,  iv. 

360. 
ascribes  too  much  to  magnetiim,  v.  202. 
on  the  Terticity  towards  north  and  soatb 

^  latent  in  all  bodies,  t.  454. 
his  opinion  of  many  worlds  among  the 

stars,  y.  493. 
kb  astronomical  theory,  ▼.515. 
on  the  substance  of  the  celestial  bodies,  ▼. 

585. 
inyention  of  selenography,  «5. 
on  grarity,  537« 
philosophiam  ex  magnete  elicuit,  i  461. 

526,  497. 
philosophus  empiricns,  I  175. 
Philolai  dogmata  secutiu,  i  564. 
ipse  fiictus  msgnes,  il  80. 
de  Terticitate  in  omnibas  rebus  latente 

venus  Austrum  et  Boream,  iii.  58. 
doctrina  de  pluribns  mnndis  inter  Stellas, 

ui.  112. 
de  magnete,  iii.  571,  603;  i.  526;  u  497. 
an  tena  sit  magnes,  iii  58. 
de  soUditate  ooslestium,  iii.  759. 
aelenogrsphiam  animo  agitabat,  iii  760. 
de  tacuo,  iii.  757,  771. 
doctrina  ejus  astronomicas,  iii.  738,  742. 
Oilt  Wire,  Dr.  WooheUm's  method  o/makiMg, 

17.204. 
Oiimy,  ii.  473. 

Peppec,  ii  648. 
CKoxdaao  Bmno'a  d^imee  to  the  judge  con- 

demmnghimfl  582. 
OUdalea  masHBciica  Ganadam,  i  322. 

moles,  ii  49. 
OlMto,  Britones  antiqui  corpus  pingebant,  ii 

177. 
01«M,  Venice  glass,  ii  588. 

sand  near  Mount  Garmel  used  in  making, 

ii592. 
reflexion  from,  likened  to  the  imagery  of 

the  mind,  iii  241. 
faaprorements  o^  suggested,  iii  803,  804. 
proposed  history  o^  W,  269. 
OUea-e^g,  experiment  with,  ir.  209,  236. 
Olobe,  noUiing  in  the  globe  of  matter  whidi 
has  not  its  parallel  in  the  crystal  globe 
of  the  nndeistanding,  t.  59» 


of  Tiztae^  iw. 
,87. 


when  Hii 
the 


Globe— etwlHMMdL 

intellectual,  iv.  82. 
Globes  of  cosmograpbers,  iii  229. 
CttoU  intellectnalis  descriptio,  iii  715 — ^7€8L 
Olobu  crystallinus  sire  xntellectiia»  i  77& 

plombei  globi  experimentum,  i  323i. 
Oloria  Regis,  quid,  iii  610. 

▼ana,  antitheta  de,  i  696. 
Oleiy  and  honour,  the  ^ora 
468. 
of  war  in  ancient  times,  ▼. 
Gloriosi,   fortitudinem  eonim  sitaa  eaaa  in 

spectautium  oculia,  i  441. 
Glouoeater,  church  at,  ii  400. 
Olewwonna,  the  nature  of,  ii  567. 

in  Italy  winged,  «&. 
Goatffoot  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  iv.  323L 
Ood  only,  self-like,  iii  21  a 

word  and  wori»  o^  no  enmitj  betveo, 

iii.  486. 
nature  of,  iii.  488. 
attributes  of,  A. 
summary  works  of,  A. 
whether  the  worid  His  image.  It.  5IL 
thrice  holy,  why,  iv.  862. 
lemoyed  frotn  the  worid  by  Demooxta^ 

868,  364. 
bis   prer()gative   alone,  that 
nature  is  inquired  of  by 
exclusions  shall  not  end  in  i 
Y.  465. 
Oodf,  supposed  by  Epicurus  of  hamaa  shape, 

iii  241. 
GK>itre^  produced  by  snow  water,  ii  472. 
Gold,  making  o^  possible,  ii  448. 

making  o^  scarcely  possible^  w-by,  iii 
803. 
present  prutioe  and  tbeory  e^  er- 
roneous, ii.  248. 
Chinese  despair  of,  i& 
China  gold,  iii  240. 
theory  of  a  eertain  Dntdnan  v^ 
specting  the  making  o^  ii  449. 
maturation  of,  by  gentle  htmt  saggeeted, 

•6.  ii  450. 
nature  o^  ii.  450,  599,  600. 
its  compounds  with  other  metals^  ia.  M6^ 

809. 
the  form  of,  iv.  122. 
fulminating,  ▼.  196. 
potable,  a  cordial,  ▼.  264. 
taken  as    the    standard    of  we^t  te 

ipecific  grarities,  ▼.  342. 
how  dqiosited  in  river  beds,  v.  345. 
transmutation    of  other  nAtala   into  k 

doubted,  v.  346. 
nothinff  heavier  than,  ▼.  347. 
Gold-working;  proposed  history  oi,  iv.  269. 
Gontalvo  to  his  soldiers,  v.  9. 

on  a  soldier^  honour,  v.  10. 
Good,  unprofitableness  of  discourses  on  ths 
Highest  Good,  iii.  229,  290. 
quaternion  o^  iii  230. 
natun  o^  iii  419. 

disputes  conoeniqg  the  sq^nme  dcgnt  oC 
tft. 
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pnUie  aad  privite,  UL  420. 
^  jmblic  most  exalted  by  religion,  iii.  421. 

^  difiereot    kindt  of,    nldom  .anited,   iii. 

^  444.    6b0Bonum. 

"       Ckwd  and  Evil,  the  ooloun  of,  it.  459—472. 
'        Oood-Batnre,  iiL  435. 
^       Goose'i  IdTor,  a  delicacy  among  the  Romant, 
B  ii.  359. 

Oor^ons,  meaning  of  the  &ble,  it.  328. 
i-       Oorhambuiy,  Bacon's  manor  pf,  L  5. 
'       Ooth^  UuiguageB  deriyed  from  diem  delight  in 

aapirates,  ir.  443. 
'  Heir  Umguagt^  i.  656. 

CKmt,  a  remedy  for,  i.  365. 
Chnrenunent,  iii.  473. 
i;  inflaence  of  learning  on,  iiL  307. 

most  pro«peroat  under  learned  statetmen, 
<  iiL  270. 

a  part  of  civil  knowledge,  iii.  445. 
■ecret  nature  o^  iiL  474. 
thorough    knowledge   of    the   governed 
necessary,  ib, 
I       OraiP  are  treasons,  It.  331. 

OnMly  anctoritas  Grseoomm  cur  non  adducta  a 
\  Bacono,  L216. 

phQosopbJa  eorum  in  dispntationei 
I  effiisa,  L  181. 

r  state  indoctft  nata,  i.  182. 

(  frugum  sterilis,  L  182,  183. 

non  auxit  scientiaa,  i.  183. 
\  impotentiam  snam  confessa,  i.  184. 

dissensionibus  distracta,  i.  185. 
npientia  OrsBcorum  pueritia  scien- 

tiae,  L  125. 
▼aria,  iiL  561. 

natio  OriBcorum  semper  ingenio  pne- 

propera,  more  professoria,  iii.  563. 

pliilosophorum  Orsscorum  tria  genera,  iiL 

565.    See  Greek  Philosophy. 

anftiiig,  iL  480,  483,  487,  490,  491,  505, 

524,  546,  622. 

not  to  be  done  during  south  winds,  ▼. 

156. 
«f  forest  trees,  iv.  243. 
experiments  suggested,  iv.  414.    &«  Gar- 
den, Insitio. 
Chnin,  expansion  of,  in  boiling,  why,  iL  624. 

grains  of  youth,  iii.  827. 
Onuunar,  iiL  400. 

chief  use  0^   in  studying  foreign  and 

learned  tongues,  iii.  401. 
twofold  nature  o^  tft. 
accidents  of  worda,  an  appendix  to,  ib, 
a  more  profitable  study  than  rhetoric,  iiL 

230. 
the  harbinger  of  other  sciences,  iv.  440. 
antidote  to  the  curse  of  the  confusion  of 

tongues,  iv.  441. 
one  literary,  the  other  philosophical,  ib, 
the  noblest  office  of,  tft. 
all  accidents  of  words  referred  to,  iv.  442. 
sounds  belonging  to,  iv.  443. 
Chnunmatiea,  oonfusionis  linguarum  antidotus, 
L653. 
omnia  ^ue  verbis  accidont  gnboinat,  i.  655. 


GrammatlM— tfon^verf. 

alia  litemria,  alia  philosophica,  L  653. 
una  de  locutione,  altera  de  scriptione,  L 
651. 
GranariM  made  undetgronnd  in  Germany  and 
other  oountries,  v.  228. 
at  tops  of  houses,  why  convenient,  ib. 
Grave  et  leve,  articnli  inquisitionis  circa,  L 

636—639. 
Gravelinee,  meeting  of  tides  at,  ▼.  452, 453, 

457. 
Gfiavitaa  Xaterin,  ii.  241—30.5. 

motus  gravitatis,  L  636 — 639  ;  iiL  690. 
Oravitatio  ad  ternun,  iiL  762. 
Oravitation  of  bodies,  v.  499,  500. 
Oxavitief,  specific,  how  to  weigh,  iv.  419. 
OxaTity,  iU  relatUm  to  magnetiim^  L  292. 

Bacon's  doctrines  respecting,  ii.  229 — 

240 ;  V.  339—400. 
decrease  o^  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth, 

iLd53. 
at  a  distance  firnn  the  earth,  ii.  354. 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of,  iv.  424—427. 
introduction  to  proposed  history  o^  ▼. 

202. 
called  by  the  andents  *'  Natural  Motion,*' 

f&. 
backwardness  of  knowledge  respecting, 
ib,    Sm  Falling  Bodies. 
Great  Instanration.  Sm  Instanntio  Magna. 
Greater  Hassei,  v.  208. 
Greek  Pbiloeophy,  disputation  rather   than 
truth  its  object,  iv.  72, 
arose  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  iv.  73. 
barren  of  fruits,  iv.  73,  74. 
has  not  increased  science,  iv.  74.  75. 
oonfesses  its  own  weakness,  iv.  75. 
diversities  of  opinion  in,  iv.  76.     Sm 
Grsecorum  Philosophia. 
Greekl,  their  authority  not  adduced  by  Bacon, 
why,  iv.  108. 
their  learning,  the  boyhood  of  knowledge, 

iv.  14. 
their  language  compared  with  Latin,  iv. 
442,  44a 
GregorinB  Primns,  invidentia   ejus   contra 

auctores  ethnicoi,  L  468. 
Gregory,  Biiliop  ol  Borne,  adverw  to  heathen 

antiquity,  iii.  300,  501. 
Oiey  Hair,  cause  of,  iL  379. 
Grief,  sudden  death  caused  by,  iL  312. 
Growth,  stages  of,  in  human  body,  v.  318. 

See  Acceleration. 
Gmter,  laaao,  kis  edUion  </  Baeom'a  vforke^ 
iiL  3—9. 
kit  pre/aoe,  iiL  6. 

editor   of   Wm,   GUbet^e   **  PJ^fMogia 
Noooy^  iL  5. 
Gnbematores  reipublics,  quales  debent  esse, 

L793. 
Gniooiardini'a  eharacter  of  CSemmt  VII,^  I 

440. 
Guiooiardlnns,  de  Clemente  Septimo,  i  440. 
GnliebnuB  Paddins,  iiL  72. 
Gtunmorun  et  geromanim,  origo  similii,  L  279. 
Gums  and  genu,  analogy  o^  !▼•  I664 
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CNuipowdir,  il  851. 

inrention  of,  W.  H^* 
explosion  of,  ▼.  866,  877. 
theory  of  its  oxpantiTe  power  in  fintfini* 
▼.  486. 


CHuipowdiiV'  «- -,_ 

apannon  o^  ir.  187»  212 1  v.  851 
CKutotionii  iMtam*  L  276. 
Goitfit  et  saponim  hbtom 
409. 


HaMt,  influence  oi;  on  tlio  mind,  uk  488. 
Habitne,  qaomodd  compantor,  i.  788. 
HsmorrliagU  caoia  mortis,  car,  ii.  207* 
Hair,  causes  regulating  growth  o^  ii  861. 

turns  grey,  ii.  620. 

distinguishos  the  sexes,  u.  621. 

of  the  party  beloved  worn  as  a  ehann,  ii. 
669. 

Pan,  why  corered  with.  ir.  822. 
Half;paoe,  or  dais,  iii.  148. 
Hanging,  recoveries  from,  v.  817* 
Harp,  proposed  improvement  o^  iL  420, 

of  the  Muses  tuned,  ▼.  109. 
Harriot,  ki$  adrommioal  diteoveriM,  ni.  725. 
Harvey,  William,  U»  opimom  of  Baetm,  in. 

515.  ,    .       ^.    ,  - 

Hatching  of  eggs,  a  subject  to  be  mvestigated, 

iv.  202. 
Hate,  as  if  yon  were  some  time  to  love,  ▼. 

Hawk,  learning  resembles  a  hawk,  rather 
than  a  Lirk,  v.  59.  . .   ,    ,  ... 

Health,  of  body  and  mind,  best  kind  o^  ul 
423. 
rules  for  preserving,  iv.  884. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  474. 
Healing,  what  things  hinder  and  help,  ii. 
434.  435. 
why  yawning  hinders  it,  ii.  434. 
why  holding  the  breath  helps  it,  t5. 
ear-trumpet  or  »*  eaiHipectacle  "  proposed, 

ii.  435. 
sounds  made  with  closed  lips,  ib. 
Might  and  hearing  the  pumi  of  ike  tsases, 

iii.  878. 
arts  of  pleasure  belonging  to,  •&. 
proposed  history  of  hearing  and  aonnd, 
iv.  26a 
Heart  of  man  is  a  continent,  of  that  concave 
or  capacity  wherein  all  the  content  of 
the  world  may  be  phiced,  iii.  500. 
of  malefactor  palpitating  after  torn  out, 

V.  816. 
medicines  to  strengthen,  v.  297. 
Heat,  ii.  382,  8tc  644—649. 

ggnmUed  by  germinatiamf  i.  237. 
eonnectim  between  heat  ami  lights  i.  625. 
similarity  of  the  effecU  of  heat  and  time, 

ii.  438. 
comperison  of  the  eflects  of,  in  fire  and 

boiling  water,  ii.  552. 
qualificaiion  of,  by  moisture,  t&. 
artificial,  used  to  mature  both  animal  and 

vegetable  life,  ii.  623,  624. 
uud^r  the  earth,  ii.  634. 


means  of  prodnong  artificial,  iv.  iw- 

in  what  months  greatest,  iL  645. 

in  what  dimatea,  •&. 

at  what  seasons,  •&. 

how  afected  by  douda, «. 

how  generated,  iL  646.      ,^    ..  -^ 

comparative,  of  diflReient  wmds,  a  w* 

of  sunbeams,  eflEecU  of,  «8.    .. 

of  sea,  compared  with  land,  u.  649. 

laws  respecting  the  txansnussMO  si,  * 

Uaent'maU  bodim,  a  wAm  ^  TiWi^ 
iiL  105.  .    j^  -^ 

experiment  of  dietillation  m  <»"•  FT 
po,ed,  to  prove  the  power  of  «,  * 
882,888.  .      ..jfio-^l. 

inquisition  ooneeming,  ul  J>*r7ri 

viow'%  rays  ^s-erols  Aja<,  ul  64*. 
mvestigation  of  the  form  o^  it.  1« 

155.  .    ^^^  ;,  s» 

how  defined  by  the  "fff^  ^ 
num's  great  means  of  influsncuig  ■«>«^ 

effecU  of  gentle  heat  unexplowj  "•  *^ 
experiments  to  intensify,  »V  VTA-ladT 
of  the  spiriU  requisite  to  keepW""? 
fresh,  V.  326.  ,-«idfcrf 

dilatation  of  bodies,  how  ftr  csn*  /» 

^-  ^^^'  .  .nil .  *  477, 

opinions  of  Telesius  on,  u  3W ,  '• 

481-490,  494,  495,  4^.  jjj 

potential,  dictations  of  bodisi  DJ,  ^ 

works  both  consumption  •jf/gji 

883.    See   Air,  Calor,^^ 

hition.    Fire,    Fhune,  Fng«»  '^ 

Snow,  Time.  ...  -.i 

HeathMi  Religion,  nature  of,  ul^  •  ^^ 

learning,  studied  by  the  aaci»t  i»-^ 

and  fiithers,  iiL  299.  -^ 

relica  of,  preserved  bf  «•  '""^ 

church,  iiL  800.     '       frgnMkdr, 

Heftther-borning  in  Sui«a  •"•/^jis 

petiUon  of   the   iahahitanto  of  i>»-^ 

against,  v.  171.  ,  ^^^  if. 

Heaven,  solidity  o^  an  exploded  ««»-- 

the  heathen  notion  of,  ▼•  »• 
of  AristoUe,  fantastic,  r.M 
theory  of  the,  v.  547—569.      ^^ 
three  regions  of  the  h^'^y* 
four  superior  heavens,  v.  *''• 
suppoecd  elemali  v.  635. 
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,  noUbility  of,  ▼.  627,  W^. 

doctrinei  of  Tele«H9  i«fp«cting,  v.  477 
-^79,  49$. 
Hmt^j   BodiM  9n\f  ia^aewf   Um  mora 
tender  bodies,  iv.  351. 
Jiftve  oiher  iufloeueee  be«id«t  light 
and  be«(,  t&.     Vit^  Coleatift- 
Datnre  genenlly  tbe  vgeot,  tb«  marthij 
Datura  the  patient,  v.  U. 
HMTycad  Jdgl^t,  articlee  of  wquiry  v^pcern- 
ipg,  jf.  424-427. 
introduction  to  the  hittory  qU  Tf  902. 
**  HelmMmm  lingua,  i.  655. 

•'  Helnreiir  lilMtfirTMCrei  peculiarities  o^  ir,  44*2. 

Hedgehog,  hu  flesh  cooked,  il  665, 
his  ashes  desiocitive  pf  ft^mkf,  ^ 
^  Eeln  of  Frinoei,  court  pfu4  to,  y.  49. 

Helmet  of  ?lYito,  a  parable,  iv.  330. 

*  HeflUoek,  paiulobs  death  by,  ii.  539. 
Hemorrhage,  cause  of  death,  whj,  v.  314. 

i^  .Heapch,  priuoeps  vita  contemplativai,  i,  719. 

^  Heiurioitf  Du^  Ouisii,  i.  475, 

Henry  Vn.  govnml  h^poii^  wUka^tpattuM^ 
t  iii.  336. 

strengthened  the  yeoman  alaf*,  ?.  92. 
I  Henry  YUL  governed  bg  pattitm  mory  tAoii 

*  tg^  po^,  HI  S$6, 

HephmaUone  et  Crate^p,  Aleip^dor  de,  1 475. 
^  Hmelides  Fontiona,  iil  739  j  ▼.  515. 

Henditna,  his  censuro  of  inteUeolwdlato,  iiL 
292. 
on  men  of  narrojf  viewp,  if.  43^^ 
his  care  for  drupty,  t,  3^97. 
i  made  fire  the  principle  of  thi«>g*a  T.  471 

—473. 
hia  raasona,  ▼.  472. 
cakfalng  fin,  he  called  *'  P«aee,*'  wJhy,  v. 

473. 
geoeiation,  he  termed  ^  War,*'  why,  ib, 
his  alteniati(^is  of  ponflagmlionf  and  ge- 

neirafcions,  ib, 
his  conflaitntion,  t.  5321,  ^j)9. 
oonflagratio  ^os,  iii,  7^7 — 764. 
J)e  intelleetnalistia,  i  4^0, 
lumen  ejus  sic^um,  i.  486. 
ignem  rarom  jMnacipiiim  j|psttit,iii.  89 — ^91. 
qimmobrem,  iii.  90, 
igniscentiam      '*  pajQ^m,**     generatioDem 

M  helium^  BomiiiaTit,  ^nr,  iii.  91. 
/pltsfnationaa  ^DflagmJkipm*  et   genera- 

tionis,  ib, 
Ttfilaiis  kimen  olamm  ^t  redioiom,  iil 
;537. 
Herbert,  George,  one  pf  ^9^*  iranJaton^ 

i420. 
Herenlee,  de  statuA  Adooidja,  i.  452. 
HuMiilhi  Colninnm,  i.  485 ;  iv,  aysjk 
Hereey,  definition  of,  iil  490. 

of  teamed  mePt  to  vha>  a^hi9tahlie»  iil 
264,  267. 
.Heraee  StcOla,  iil  215, 

msaaM^  qf  name  a«Aaoic»,  iil  201. 
Heqnea,  triplicity  aacribed  t«,  iil  263. 

Trismegistn*,  I  432, 433. 
Hermippna  redimvm^  il  9«. 


Hero,  Ml  4kif(wirum  fk^eieiti,  I  572. 

hu  doctrine  of  the  tsomiiib,  t.  420. 

compefod  with  that  of  Uempcritos,  y.  421. 

doctrina  ejus  dp  v^oqa,  iii.  1 6. 

^am  PomecriM  pomparam,  iii.  17. 

deecribit  altare,  in  qqed,  igna  snpposito, 
aqoa  iocideret,  iil  711, 
Herodioiia  gave  vp  every  lihiqg  to  attend  to  hii 

health,  T.  10. 
Heroie  Deeiree  pmloni^  life,  iil  834. 
Heroie  Hononn,  is  113.    ^  Inventors. 
Heroieal  Poesy,  iv,  315,  816, 
Heroiol  Honoreo,  i.  470. 
Heriih^ly  S|r  Jolin,  He  t^i^ion  pf  Baoon^a 
MeiM,  I  372,  373,  374. 

He  trial  ^Me  eimeifieatipn  <finetance9,  u 
379, 

on  meteorologjf,  j,  389. 
gedtition  in  Apeeeh,  a  sign  pC  deceit,  v.  61. 
Heteroeliteo,  or  irregnlan  in  nature,  iv.  295. 
9e$erogene«  colestium,  iii.  74P,  757. 
Heterogeneity  in  the  ct^lestial  bodies,  v.  525, 

532,  533. 
mberni,  valde  vivacea,  il  177. 

mos  ap«d  eos,  se  butyro  frjpandi,  ib, 

Llntaa  eroceata  in  isu  apud  eoe,  ib. 

iBgrofantaa  in  laneis  pannis  se  oonvolvont, 
il  180. 
Hiopongh,  ways  of  stopping,  il  553. 
Hierarohia  cmleatis,  I  464. 
Hiero,  sfoxy  of  Arphimodea,  and  his  erown, 

ii.  230. 
Hierogly^dOi.  iil  400, 

ap  earlier  bom  writing,  iv.  440. 

written  or  acted,  t^ 
HiarogJirpliieonun  Usas,  L  652,  65a 
Higlmet   Qood,   diapatations  ootmaining   it 

ended  by  Cbristianily,  v.  5. 
Hippartduf,  new  star  of,  v.  538. 

his  catalogoe  of  stars,  v.  542. 

catalogus  ejus  atellarum,  iil  762,  766. 
Hip]^,  iiis  aigameat  wilfch  Socmtas,  iil  332; 
»Y.  397. 

Sophism  a  Socrate  oa^rap^Ql*  I  499. 
ffippoenttef,  iil  ^34, 

sleeve  o^  il  341. 

his  nde  of  sweating,  il  362. 

his  aphorism  *^  In  morbis  min^^'  ii>  367. 

on  chronic  epidemics,  il  469. 

his  diligenoe  in  narrating  the  apedal  casea 

of  his  padenti,  iii.  373  ;  iv.  384. 
on  change  of  summer  clothings  v.  285. 
nanativam  casumn  circa  Agcotos  ppecin- 

linm  compoanit,  i.  591. 
vQstes  hyame  puras,  estate  sordida^  ferre 
Jobet,  il  178. 
Hispanin  lassata,  iil  61 3w 
Hispganmm  Imperium,  I  797,  7d9. 
fiietoiia,  divisionea  ejus,  1 495—517;  iil  729 
730. 
I.  H.  naturalis.    See  Hiatoria  Natwmlis. 
1.  H.  generatjooum,  I  49j6,  497. 
Cttjna  partes  quinque,  1 501,  502 } 

iii.  732,  733. 
omiestiam. 
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Eistoiia,  diTitionet  tjni    towtmwtd, 

iMfflB  tit  IMHfc 

coUcgiomm  majonim. 
ooUegiomm  minonim. 
2.  Pnetenranentioinimi  L  497>  498; 

in.7S8. 
8.  Artiiim,  iits  Bwchtnka,  i.  499, 

500;  Ui.  7SS. 
H.  nattuidifl  itemm  partitiir  in,  iii 
501. 


II. 


H. 
1. 


indued  vixn. 
,  civilii,  partet. 
H.  eccleriaatica,  i.  515»  616. 
a,  H.  ecclMiattiea  spedalis,  i.  515. 
&.  H.  ad  prophetiaa,  •(. 
0.  H.  NemewoBysive  Proridentie, 
1516. 
2.  H.  litenram,  qa«  detiderator, 

L503. 
8.  H.  drilifl  npecialii,  dignitaa  aim, 
L504. 
a.  memoruB,  i  506. 
&  antiqmtatef»  tft. 
a  H.  josta,  cujui  partes 

1.  Chronica,    aive   bistorin 

taaporuni,i.  507—509. 
H.  regni,  reipublics,  ant 

nationis  cnjuadaau 
H.  nniveni  orbia. 
chronica  itemm  partinn- 

tnr  in 
annalcMs  i.  512. 
acta  diuina,  I  513. 

2.  Titn,  i.  510. 

5.  nlationet,  i  51 1. 
H.  Prima  sive  historia  mater,  i.  594. 
tanqnam  Kriptuia  aHeia,  i  402. 
H.  OiaTia  et  Levia,  adiius,  iu  80. 
H.  Ventornm,  iL  19 — 78. 
prefibce  to,iL  S — 6. 
tnmtlation  d^  t.  139—200. 
H.  tympathiiB  et  antipathi«B  reram  intro- 

dnctio,il  81. 
H.  sulphurit  mercnrii  et  aalit  intiodnetio^ 

ii.  82,  83. 
H.  Denn  et  Ran,  ii.  241—305. 
H.  Vittt  et  Mortis,  ii.  105—226. 
pr^aee  to,  ii.  91 — 99, 
HaUer*B  opmitm  ^  ii  93. 
H.  Anglis  et  Scoti«  detideiata,  L  508, 

509. 
ad  memoriam  refertnr,  iil  727. 
propria  individuonim  est,  t&. 
mechanica  aut  ezperimentalis,  iv.  252. 
Hiatorianaturalit,  1.141, 893, 394,495—517: 
iil  728—783. 
•nbjecto  triplex,  tractat  enim  natnrtt 

1.  Libertatem.    2.  Eirorea.    8.  Yin- 
cula,  i.  395 ;  iii.  729. 
partitur  in  historiam 

I.  Geneiationnm.    2.  Pratergeneift- 
tionnm.    3.  Artium^  ib, 
nsn  duplex,  i.  395  ;  iii.  731. 

ant  propter   renun   ipsarum  cogni- 
tionem,  t6. 


HistoriA  natoialii — comHwimtd. 

ant  tanqnam  materia  print  pUlo»> 
phiK,t5. 
tiia  miperflua  rejicienda,  i  396,  S97. 
pc«oepta   de  eA    conacribentt,  i.  4H 

401. 
andoritatom  fidea  notanda,  i  401. 
additamenta  ntilia  qninta,  L  402, 401 
legei    ipeaa  natnrs  excipit,  miwi  ap 

nionibnf  et  placitia,  L  403w 
cipenmentoram  methodos,  L  141 
opna  dignum  regit  patrodnti,  L  124. 
plena  cRdulitatis,  L  456. 
no?a  comperanda,  i.  136. 
anb  initiis  imperfecta  erit,  1 213. 
Ariitotelia  laadata,  & 
aine  noTi  H.  N.,  nnlU  SeientiuiiB  co^ 

tndo,  iL  13,  14. 
Baoonna  cnr  ipae  ae  ei  dedit,  iljS.  ^ 
Relatio  H.  natnralia  ad  Nofom  Orpatf, 

ii  15, 16. 
nonna  et  figuia  H.  Baconians,  iL  17,  i& 
Tir  medioerie   ingenii,  fiocoaiaBo  ■» 

nana  poaoit  Yeraari  in  eA,  ii  691. 
Qraaoorum  angnata,  iii  683^ 
de  eA  qnm  eztat  qnefdas,  iii  685. 
monitadno  .. 

de  infinitate  particnlarinm,  ig«W' 
de  leriboa  at  tnipibni  noa  oaalen- 
nendia,  •&. 
diTiiio  triplex,  iii  688.  , 

finia  ejna,  ut  ait  indnctionif  vaw  lop*' 

•t  aylra,  iii  731. 
talia  deaideiatnr,  i&  ,^^ 

exemplnnr  hiatoria»  N.  qaalii  dendaiwi 
Tia,  H.  Cceleatiom,  iii  734—768. 
Hiftoriaaa  and  Poata  the  beat  doetontf  w 

knowledge  of  the  affectionf,  iii  ^^ 
Hiatory,  iy.  292—314  ;  ▼.  505-507. 
relates  to  the  memory,  iv.  292;  ▼.WX 
I.  Natnial,  !▼.  293—299;  ▼.  505-«i«. 
&•  Natural  Hiatoiy. 
Twato  of  the  woito  rf  "^"^ 
iT.  293,  294.  ^ 

of  generationa,  it.  299 ;  ▼.  W»f 
510,  Tia^ 
celeatial  bodies,  A  . 

meteora  and  the  wgioM"  "* 

air,  tb. 

earth  and  sea,  A.         ^^ 

the  greater  colleges  el  ■«» 

or  dementi,  tk  ,    «*  1 

the  leaaer  coUeges  of  i»«^ . 

of  prasteigeneiatiooi,  i^*^' 

▼.  206.  .    ots- 

of    arte   mechanical,  if-  ^' 

T.  206.  .  .^,^ 

ito  nae  twofold,  naitatite  er  iDd«*«i 

IT.  298, 299.  ,   .  «M 

IL  Cifil,  which  ia  of  three  kindi, »  ^ 

1.  ciTil,  apecially  lo  »fl*^  '^ 
300,  302, 303.  .         ^ 
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Bstar7t  Civil— «ofi(«Mierf. 

Rgisten,  IT.  803. 
antiqaitiet,  ih, 
perfect  hiBtory,  It.  d05» 
Uree,  it.  307. 
nanationt,  it.  808. 
chroniclet,  diTided  into.  It. 
804—306. 
uniTenal  or  particnlar, 

It.  808,  309. 
annals  or  joumiilt,  iv. 
309,  310. 

2.  Liteiary,  iT.  300. 

3.  Ecclesiastical,  of  three  kinds, 

IT.  312,  313. 
Ecclesiastical  proper.  It.  312. 
H.  of  prophecy,  t&. 
H.  of  diTine  jndgments  or 
proTidence,  It.  313. 
mmvarml  tlmdy  o/,  muH  be  begmt  a/re^ 

L373. 
its  relation  to  memorj,  iii  829. 
dlTision  o^  ib, 
tme  office  of,  iii.  339. 
i^pendices  to»  iii.  342. 
knowledge  of  men*s  dispositions  to  he 

gained  from,  iii.  435. 
properly  concerned  with  indiTidoals,  t. 

503. 
Greeks  knew  nothing  of^  It.  78. 
of  England  hitherto  neglected,  It.  305. 
rmninated,  iT.  310. 
compared  with  poesy.  It.  336. 
the  excellences  of  different  kinds  o^  t.  56. 
of  winds,  T.  139 — 200. 
prrfoet  to,  ii.  3. 
daU  ofy  ii.  8,  6. 
tourou  qfeompilaiion^  li.  4 — 6. 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things, 

introduction  to,  t.  203,  204. 
of  dense  and  rare,  t.  339-^00. 

preface  to,  it  229—240. 
of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  salt,  introduc- 
tion to,  T.  205,  206. 
See  Natural  History. 
Homv,  flow  of  his  verses,  i.  686  ;  It.  470. 
JHEonmnB  ab  Alexandro  deiideratus,  i.  473. 

immortalitas  ejus,  i.  482, 483. 
HJOHiO^  Operationes    hominnm  super  corpora 
natnialia,  i.  350 — 362. 
per  excluiionem  causanim  turban- 

tium,  i.  350—352. 
per  oompressiones,  &&,  L  352. 
per  calidum  et  frigidum,  i  353 — 

357. 
per  moram  in  loco  conTenienti,  i. 

358. 
per  fmnum  et  regimen  motus,  ib, 
per  consensus  aut  fu^,  i.  359. 
per  altemationem  pnorum  sex  modo- 
rum,i  362. 
natuTB  minister  et  interpres,  i.  157. 
planta  intcrHs  i.  279. 


hominem  homini  Denm  esse,  i.  222. 
Lapsus  ejus  quomodo  reparsndus,  i  364« 

/Ste  Fall  of  Man. 
historia  hominis  conscribenda,  u  407, 408. 
microcosmus.    iii    575.      See   Human, 
Man. 
RomoMmiATO.  Anaxagoras^  doctrine  of,  i.  523  ; 

iT.  320. 
HomotononiiM  to  be  erased  from  the  statute 

book,  T.  100. 
Honey,  u.  498,  582. 

distilled  from  a  tree,  ii.  582, 619. 
use  of  superseded  by  sugar,  ii.  619. 
wine  made  from,  tS.* 
Honey-dewi,  origin  of,  ii.  498,  532. 
HonorM,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  691. 

mutant   mores,    sed   rard    in   meliores, 

i.735. 
militares  hodid,  et  apud  Romanos,  L  802. 
Ho&oara  among  the  ancient,  three  kinds  of, 
ill  30. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  it.  475. 
Hooke,  Dr.,  a  diedpU  of  Boom,  i.  25. 
Hope,  a  kind  of  "  leaf-joy,"  y.  280. 

of  progress  in  science,  grounds  of,  It.  91. 
our  felicity  rests  in,  t.  5. 
works  like  an  opiate  on  the  minds  of  men, 
T.  203. 
Horn,  the  young  puts  off  the  old,  ii.  575. 
of  deer,  ii.  583. 

horns  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  it.  321. 
Horologii,  experimentura  sub  teiri,  L  299. 
Horoieopes,  an  idle  superstition,  iT.  350. 
Horsemanahip,    proposed    history    of,    it. 

270. 
Hortnlaaa  historia  conscribenda,  i.  410. 
Hdnaee  in  astrology,  an   idle    superstition, 

IT.  350. 
Hunan  voice,  ii.  405,  406,  408. 
philosophy,  iii.  346,  367. 

discoTcry  and  impression,  its  branches, 

iiL  367. 
diTision  of^  t(. 
nature,  a  study  by  itself,  iii.  367. 
body,  stages  of  its  growth,  t.  318.    See 
Homo,  Man. 
Humana  reepnUioa,  patria  communis,  il  690 

--«92. 
Humanity,  its  miseries  and  prerogatiyes.  It. 

874,  375. 
Humid,  the  word  an  instance  of  firalty  abstrac- 
tion, iy.  61. 
Humor  radicalis  in    oorpore    hominis,  yana 

philosophia,  ii.  106, 157. 
Hnnt  of  Pan,  or  learned  experience,  it.  413. 
Hnsband  and  IHfe,  duties  of,  iii.  431. 
Hybernation,  ii.  580,  638. 
Hylas,  ii.  402. 
Hylee  motus  Telesii,  ii.  266;  iiL  100,  110, 

112,  113  ;  y.  361,  481,490,  492,  493. 
Hyrouda,  uee  called  Occhus,  distils  honey  in, 
ii.532. 
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lamlM,  Pan"*  patetiTe  diivgl»t9r,  vr,  S27. 

Io6,  ii.  617. 

iM-fleldi,  cold  prodootd  hj,  m  C»mU»  It. 

207. 
Um  copnIaUk  Hi.  55i. 
Idee  Divinae  mratM  ab  idoUi  knOMns  nentu 

discrepant,  i.  160,  218. 
Ideas  of  the  Diyine  mind  difier  from  the  idoU 
of  the  human  aindi  it.  51. 
Plato's  doctrine  of,  iy.  360. 
Idle&OM,  cause  of  in  learned  men,  iii  272. 
Uola  Tel  adsdtitia  Tel  innata,  i.  139. 

hnxnanie  mentit  ab  ideis  DItiim  mentu 

discrepant,  I  160,  218. 
quatttor   gtneia  idplonup«  i«    163 ;   iiL 
604. 
L  tribui,  i.   168,   16^^169,  643, 

644. 
I.  specus,  i.  164,  169,  170,646. 
L  fori,  i  164,  170—172,  646. 
I.  theatri,l  164,  172—179,  643. 
oatun  triplex  idolorum,  iil  548. 

teens,  fori,  at  ^ecas»  iii.  586,  538. 
bospitii,  Ul  539. 
Ti«,»*. 

omnia  arte  subTertuntor,  iii.  551. 
Idolatry  defined,  iii.  490. 

witchcraft,  the  height  o^  »&. 
Idoli,  ehanffet  in  BacotPi  tmUmaU  oflU  do^ 
trituji.  113—117. 
doctrlns  cf^  tn  Valerius  Termimu^  iiL  211, 

212. 
Bacon's  doctrine  qf^  I  66,  89—93. 
n^^eiher  borrowed  from  Roger  Baeon^  i. 

90. 
double  dwision  of,  i.  90,  91. 
discrtpan^  eagplained,  I  98, 113^117. 
of  the  mind.  Hi,   894 ;  It.  53,  431 — 

434. 
of  the  theatie,  it.  55,  62^-69,  431 ;  uL 

389 
of  the'  tribe,  iT.  54,  55—59,  432  ;  m. 

395. 
of  the  caTe,  It.  54,  59,  60,  433  ;  iii. 

396. 
of  the  market-place,  it.  55,  61,  62^  433, 

434 ;  Mi.  396. 
of  fonr  sorts,  iT.  53  ;  iii.  241,  245. 
only  three  speeiss  menOonedt  iii.  536. 
or  phantoms,  of  two  kinds  occupy  the 

mind.  It,  27. 
difier  from  the  ideas  in  the  Diyine  mind, 

IT.  51,  160. 
of  the  Egyptians  not  human  but  brutes, 
why,  IT.  409. 
Ignif ,  expansionea  et  ooadeniationef  per  ignem, 
ii.397. 
notio  communis  nihil  Talet,  i.  262. 
nstrorum  qualis,  iil  763. 
doctrina  Patricii.  ib.    See  Heat,  Calor. 
Ignia-fatans,  iv.  132. 


ni-iiatari^  iii.  435w 
IUitftrati4Mlofdiaooiine.    AeRbetorie. 
Imag«-wonkip,    whether    pennissiUe,  k 
40a 
used  by  the  Reman  Church,  nl  SSI. 
Tmafination,  iu  power  oTer  the  miaa,  I 
598. 
what  ite  foice,  ii  641 ;  it.  292. 
ita opefationa  not  to  be  discredited,^ 

cause  they  eometimes  iail,  il  641. 
affeeto  weak  minda  meet,  A. 
cannot  hurt  king*,  why,  ii.  642. 
not  to  be  eradited,  because  tkcj  ofia 

succeed,  why,  A. 
eTidence  of,  to  be  miftimtei,  A. 
CTen  the  oonfeesions  of  witches  ik 
'  opecatioDs  by  tinnsmissioa  of,  aie  of  e^E^ 
kinds,  ii.  643—^45. 
by  transmieaion  of  the  iMie  tiij^ 
of  bodies,  as  in  odeon  and  iaftc- 
taone,  ii.  64^—651. 
by  trsnsmiaaioB  of  spiritasl  i^f^ 

ae  Tisibles  and  soundi,  ^ 
by  emissions  cansingattractiaB,iL€li 
by  emissions  of  uDiycml  sjnp^J* 

as  the  loadstone,  ib, 
by  emissions  of  honiqii  apinl^  f&> 
by  iufluxQi  of  the  hnTeBlF^bodiei,i. 
by  the  sympathies  of  sps^  too^ 

natural  magic*  Ii.  645. 
by  the  sympMhies  of  iadtTidsali,  a 
in  ungnentpm  te)i,  ii.  Sib. 

of  things  paet,  pifwat,  sed  utP, 
IL  654. 

the  power  nf  it  is  in  three  kiadi : 
upon  the  body  of  the  insgiDSDt, 
upon  things  inanimate 
upon  the  apiritt  of  li»ing  «»*«*^ 
•ft. 

adTantageofwoikingbyanslher,*   . 
inataneed  from  the  Jugglers  uU  >• 
665. 

three  ways  to  fortify  it,  il  6b6. 
by  authority,  ii.  666* 
by  oorroboiation,  fil  657. 
by  repetition,  ift. 

whether  it  can  work  ea  iulmA  <*J«»» 

experiments  proposed  to  tfik  ths  po**  ^ 
il658-4W0. 
upon  beasts,  birds,  *c,  u-  *><>»• 
upon  plants,  ii.  660. 
upon  inanimate  thiqg^  i^ .    ,,, 
ito  effect  on  the  body,  iil  369;  it.  ''S. 
fortifying  of  the,  j^  881«  383- 
influence  of  veason  e vm;  w,  ?^^^^^  ^ 
its  authority  ever  itcfta  i»  ■■""■ 

fWith  and  religion,  ib.  ^ 

the  office  of  rhetoric  is  to  spp^T  '■•°  *^ 
iil  409. 
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ita  power  exalted  by  the  diaciplei  of  fialie 

natural  magic,  iii.  8A1. 
poeiy  refeirible  to  it,  iii.  34IL 
wliat  adenoee  are  considerate  with,  iii. 

289. 
need  ai  an  initrument  of  iUnmination,  iii. 

882. 
bow  to  be  etrengtbened,  it.  400. 
the  office  o^  what,  it.  405,  406. 
imaginative  reason,  the  labject  of  rhe- 
toric, ill  38A.    Se$  Reason,  Rhetoric 
Tmitammita  Tentomm,  ii.  24,  25,  73, 74. 
Imitation,  parrot*!  power  of,  iL  424. 

motions  pass  by,  as  yawuiog,  laughing,  ii. 
439. 
Immateriato  Tirtnei,  whether  any  transmis- 
sion oi^  from  man  to  man,  ii.  64L 
examples  of  this,  ii.  652,  653. 
recognitions  of  children  by  parental  in- 
stinct, ii.  652. 
influence  of  a  master  mind,  A, 
of  one  man  on  the  tone  of  a  company,  £&. 
of  yonth  in  cheering  a^e,  tk 
of  simple  earnestness,  iL  653. 
love,  t5. 
envy,  A. 

fear  and  shame,  <&. 
Immortality  ol  the  soul,  iii.  379. 

suffering  of  the  mind  from  the  body,  no 

aigument  against,  iii.  369. 
Aristotle  concerning,  i.  484. 
Impedimenta  of  knowledge,  iii.  224^231. 
Imperia,  antitheta  de  eis,  i.  691. 
Impetus  philoiophioi,  GnOer^t  ftUs,  iii  8. 
In^Oftoia  et  credolitas,  L  455. 
Impoatnre  and  credulity,  eoncuxrence  between, 

iiL  287. 
Impotenoy,  the  degree    from  impotency  to 
power  greater  than  that  from  power  to  act, 
IT.  467. 
ImpresaloB,  a  btsnch  of  human  philosophy, 

iii  367. 
Improvising,  Archies*  power  o^  It.  374. 
Impndieitia,  antitheta  de,  i.  695. 
laenutations  of  the  earth  directed  towards 

the  poles,  why,  t.  455. 
ladian  flg,  hs  boughs  take  root^.  making  a 
kind  of  wood,  ii  531. 
tree,  whereof  the  fniit  grows  on  the  bark, 

ii  531. 
ocean,  tides  of  th<*,  v.  452,  458. 
ladioatUm,  the  art  of.    See  Logic. 
Indieii  et  directioois  an  desiderata,  i  622. 
Dues  habet  partes : 

1.  Experientia  literate,  sire  Vena- 

tio  Panis,  quae  triplici   modo 
progreditur,  i.  623—633. 

2.  Interpretatio  Natures,  sive  NoTom 

Organum,  i.  623,  633. 
Indieis  son  judicis  partes  snstinere,  iii  572. 
Indies  would  not  hare  been  disooTered  without 

the  inTention  of  the  compass,  iT.  408. 
Indnetio  dialecticomm  puerilis,  i  137. 

nova  proponitnr,  •£». 

noTa,  omnia  complectitur,  i  220. 


Indnetio — comtimmed, 
daTis  interpretationis  natural,  i  236. 
opus  ejus,  i  256. 
qnam  proponit  dialectica  Titiosa  est,  i  620, 

621. 
Tulgaris,  paerile  qniddam  est,  iii  554. 
interpretationis  formula,  iii  555. 
Platonis  Taga  et  inntilis,  iii.  601. 
in  ustt  ejus,  dnpliciter  peccerunt  homines, 

iii  607, 608. 
forma  ejus  qualis  inTenienda,  iii  618. 
Indnotion,  Baoon*s  method   essentially  in- 
dttctiTo,  i  22. 
his  induction,  how  differing  from  ordinary 

iadnction,  i.  22,  35. 
object  ojlkefmo  method^  i  60. 
a  ntu)  farm  of^  Baom^e  mam  tdea,  i  106. 

882. 
Ua  oonjidmoe  ta  f^  i  83. 
natore  of,  iT.  24, 25. 

the  new,  of  uniTersel  epplication,  it.  112. 
its  phMo  in  the  interpretation  of  nature, 

IT.  127, 145. 
the  present  form  Ticious  and  useless.  It 

410. 
a  branch  of  judgment,  it.  428. 
Indaetiye  topios,  coooeming  the  heoTens,  t. 

518. 
Induration  of  bodies,  ii  874-^377. 
three  meens  o^  Tie. 
cold,  ii  375. 
heat,  ii  876. 
assimilation,  377. 
Indvstry,  sweetness  of  its  rewards,  it.  469. 
**  Ineptns,"  Greeks  had  no  word  to  express, 

iT.  442. 
Infantry  the  nerTo  of  an  anny,  t.  82. 
Infosions,  ii  344—346. 

in  liquors,  experiments  tonchiog,  •&. 

Tolaiile  spirits    best   extracted  by 

repeated  short  infasions,  ii  344. 
of  Tiolets,  t&. 
of  bomge,ii  848. 
of  rhubvb,  t5. 
of  purging  medicines,  ift. 
length  of  infusion  must  depend  upon 
Uie  quality  to  be  extracted,  ift. 
in  air,  or  odours,  ii.  846. 
Ingenii  humani  Tires,  i  581. 
Ingratitude,  antitheses  for  andagsiast,  It.  478. 

of  men,  t.  49. 
Ingratitndo,  antitheta  de  eA,  i.  694. 
Initiative  method  of  diseonrM,  iT.  449. 
Injnstiee,  three  fountains  of,  t.  88. 
InjostitisB  fons  triplex,  i.  803. 
InnOTatio,  antitheta  de  ed,  i.  703i 
Innoration,  antitheses  for  and  against.  It. 

489. 
Inqoirendi   viss,  via.,   Tia   utri^,  et   Tia 

quateniks,  iii.  679. 
Inquiry  or  inTention,  the  art  of.  It.  407-^27. 

S«e  Logifr 
Inqniaitio,  continuatiei,  Tariatio,  et  contiactio 
ejus,  iii  555. 
legitima  de  motu,  iii  625^-631. 
Insanity,  astrological,  It.  355. 
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Iniazatio  teme,  il  804. 
laieeta,  ii.  557—561. 

are   cnatum  bred  of  patri&ction,    iL 

557. 
nature  of  yirifieation,  ii.  557. 
iDstances  of  spontaneocu  generatioDy  ii 

557--559. 
utructitre  and  ihott  life  of,  ii.  559,  560. 
instincts  and  aentet  of,  ii.  560. 
Insitio  arborum  sylveitrium,  i.  360. 

in  floribut,  i.  624.    See  Grafting. 
iBitanee,  meanhg  of  the  Urm^  i.  4S. 
InitanceB,  example  of  table*  of,  it.  127 — 145. 
agreeing,  it.  127 — 129. 
of  abaence  in  pvoximity,  iT.  129 — 

137. 
of  degrees  or  compariaon,  it.  ]  87 — 
145. 
Pierogatiye  Inatanoes,  L  43. 

1.  aolitary,  L  44  ;  iv.  155,  156. 

2.  migiatory,  i.  44  ;  iT.  156—158. 
8.  atriking  orahining,  iT.  158^  159. 

4.  dandeatine,  or  of  the  twilight, 

iv.  159—161. 

5.  conatitntiTe,  It.  161— -164. 

6.  conformable,  or  of  analogy.  It. 

164—168. 

7.  aingular  or  irregular,  iT.  168. 

8.  deviating,  it.  168,  169. 

9.  bordering  or  participles,  iT.  169, 

170. 

10.  of  power,  or  of  the  faaces,  iT. 

170. 

11.  of  companionahip  and  enmity. 

It.  173—175. 

12.  of  ultimity  or  limit,  iT.  175. 

13.  of  alliance  or  union.  It.  175 — 

180. 

14.  of  the  fingerpost.  It.  180 — 190. 

15.  of  diTorce,  It.  190,  191. 

16.  of  the  door  or  gate,  iT.  192 — 

194. 

17.  summoning  or  OToking,  iT.  194 

—201. 

18.  of  the  road,  iT.  201. 

19.  supplementary  or    subatitntiTe, 

iT.  202—204. 

20.  diasecting  or  awakening,  It.  204 

—206. 

21.  of  the  rod  or  rule,  it.  206—210. 

22.  of  the  courae,  or  of  the  water, 

IT.  210— 213. 

23.  of  quantity.  It.  213,  214. 

24.  of   atrife  or  predominance,  iT. 

214—232. 

25.  intimating.  It.  232. 

26.  polvchreat,  or  of  general  uae.  It. 

233. 
uae  of  these  instances,  iT.  246. 
collection  to  be  made  of  them,  iT.  247* 
how  meant  to  be  needy  i  379. 
XnitantiflB,   tabul»    inatontiarum    de    formi 
calidi,  i*  236. 
couTenientea,  i.  236 — 238, 
in  proximo,  i.  238 — 247. 
graduum,  I  248 — 256. 


pmogatiTBe,  i.  268 — 363L 

1.  sdlitaria^  L  268. 

2.  mi|rantM,  i.  269. 

3.  ostensiTa,  i  271. 

4.  clandeatinae,  L  272. 

5.  constitutiTae,  i  274. 

6.  conformea,  L  277. 

7.  monodicse,  L  281. 

8.  deTiantea,  L  282. 

9.  limitanesB,  i.  283. 

10.  poteatatia,  t5. 

11.  comitatua,  L  287. 

12.  aubjunetiTaB,  i.  288. 

13.  foederis,  i.  289.  ' 

14.  cmcis,i.294. 

15.  diTortii,  i.  304. 
InstantiaB  Lampadis  quinqas^ : 

16.  janue,  i.  307. 

17.  citantes,  i.  309. 

18.  TiSB,  L  315. 

19.  supplement!,  i.  317. 

20.  persecantea,  L  319. 
instantiae  practicse  septem,  i 

21.  TirgsB,  i  321. 

22.  curriculi,  L  325. 

23.  quanti,  i.  329. 

24.  luctaa,  L  330. 
25i  innuentes,  i.  349. 

26.  polychreatse,  ab. 

27.  magice,  i.  362. 
ad  quod  utilea,  i.  364. 
coUeeiio  earnm  fiacienda,  i&  ' 

Instaaratio  Xagna,  froffmetde  of,  lorn  of 
ranged  in  this  ediHom,  i.  zii. 
hoelve  eofdee  qf  (or  raiier  of  Naemet 

Orpamim),  wriUen  by  Baeom^  L  11. 
arrangemeiU  qf  tie  parte  eu  nteiymed  if 

Ikufon,  i.  71—77. 
ffretUer  portion  of  plan  wrfmtfiUed  i.  72. 
earlieel  intimation  of  tie  plan^  iil.  543L 
proemium,  i.  123  ;  it.  7,  8. 
dedication,  ir.  11,  12. 
prefiice,  iT.  13—21. 
plan  of  the  work,  it.  22 — 83. 
epistola  dedicatoria,  L  123. 
prae&tio,  i.  125—133. 
diatribtttio  operis,  i.  134 — 145. 
partia  aecnndas  delineatio  et  azgomcntua, 

iiL  647— >557. 
interpretationi  naturae  attiibunntur  lihri 

tree,  iii.  547. 
para  deatruena  tribua  redargntionibiis  ab* 
solTitur,  ill  548. 
philoaophiamm,     demonstrationum, 
rationis  humanae  natiTse,  •6. 
Initinet  and  reason,  iT.  179. 
Institiitet,  legal,  t.  105. 
Intellect,  pleaaures  of,  exceed  all  otbess,  iiL 
317. 
defects    in,  remedied  by  the    study  «f 

mathematics,  iii.  360. 
doctrine  concerning,  iv.  405. 
IntelleotualUtSB,  i.  460. 
IntellectiiUistB,  tiieir  error,  iii.  292. 
lleraciittttt'  censure  of  them,  ak 
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Intelleetiif  humani  capocitaa,  i.  434,  435. 
limit€«  ejus  tm,  i.  435. 
nimia  adoratio,  i.  460.     Vide  Scientia. 
ZntenAratio  membroram  per  calomn  propor- 
tionatmn  et  tpiritum  detentum,  ii.  304. 
craMiomm  a  gpirita  detento,  ii.  217. 
InteneratioiL  of  the    harder  parti  by  the 
spirits,  T.  326. 
of  the  members  by  a  proportioDate  heal 
and  detention  of  the  spirit^  t.  400. 
Interior  of  the  earth,  ▼.  525. 
whether  etemali  A, 
heat  of^  ii.  634. 
Xntoritof  remm  nnllns  est,  ii.  212, 
1        Interpref,  opus  ejus,  i.  397. 

Interpretatio  Hatiin%  i.  135, 154,  161,223. 
qaomodd  ferenda,  i.  235. 
ministrationes  tres  ejus,  ift. 
I  procemiom  de  I.  natoTB,  iii  518 — 520. 

que  ad  intellectam  peificiendnm  fiiduDt 
diTiduntor  in  tres  ministrationes, 
iii.  552. 

1.  ad  sensom,  qa»  tria  docet,  »&. 

a.  quomodo  bona  notio  oonsti- 
1  toatur. 

b,  quomodo    ea    quae    sensum 

effngiunt  in  ordinem  sens^ks 
redigantur. 
e.  de  historic  naturali,  et  mode 
experimentandi. 

2.  admemonam,quatribusdoctrinis 

absohitnr,  iii.  552,  553. 
a.  de  locis  inToniendi. 
6.  de  methodo  contabulandL 
e.  de  mode  instauiandi  inquisi* 


8.  ad  rationem,  iii  553 — 557. 

quod  ad  partem  contemplativam. 
quod  ad  partem  actiTam. 
interpretationis  formula  indnctio,  iii.  555. 
de  interpretatione  natnra  sententis,  iii. 
785—788. 
de  conditione  hominis,  iiL  785. 
de  impedimentis  interpretationis,  ift. 
de  moribus  interpretis,  iii.  786. 
de  oiBcio  ejus,  ill  787« 
de  provisu  rerum,  ib, 
consilia,  iiL  788.    See  Natural  History. 
Interpretatlo  SeriptvnB  duplex,  methodica 
aut  solnta,  i.  835. 
philosophiam    in    theologiA    petere,  est 
mortuos  inter  vivos  qusBrere,  tft. 
I&terpretatioiL,  fidlacies  of,  iv.  430. 

of  nature,  or  Near  Organon,  iii.  215— 
252;  iv.  42,  115,412. 
pkm  of  Baeon*e  intended  work  oa,  ii. 

684. 
rules  lor,  iv.  127. 
of  Scripture,  T.  116—118. 
Interprtter,  his  work,  iv.  255. 
Interrogatio  pmdens  dimidinm  sdenUae,  i. 

635. 
I&tezrogatoriM  to  be  administered  to  nature, 

iv.  263. 
laterateUar  gpacet,  what  contained  in,  t. 
533,  534. 


Interstellar  ipaeei    comimtied, 

collective  va^um  in,  v.  5 1 6.     Vide  Celes- 
tial Bodies,  Coelestium  Historia. 
Interatellara  ipatium,  quid  continet,  iii.  757. 
IntroeeptioiL,  dictation  of  bodies  by,  v.  355 

—357. 
Introoeptloiimi,  dilatationes  corporum  per, 

ii.  260. 
layenta   hominum  admodikm  imperfecta,  iii 

591. 
LiTentio  de  scripto  et  non  memoritte  semper 
procedit,  ii  260. 
a  nature  luce,  non  a  vetustatis  tenebris 

petenda,  iii  574. 
methodus  inventionis  hactenus  prasscriptus 
nuUus,  iii  608,  609. 
Inyantioii  or  inquiry,  the  art  oi,  iv.  407 — 
427.    See  Logic, 
always   proceeds    by    writing,    not   by 

memory,  v.  355. 
proceeds  by  similitude,  iii  213. 
and  memory  should  both  be  exercised,  iii 

826. 
of  speech  and  argument  iii  384,  389. 
of  works,  causes  prejudicial  to,  iii.  503. 
of  arts,  a  branch  of  logic,  iv.  407. 
shown  to  be  deficient,  iii  384  ;  iv,  408 

—413. 
often  to  be  referred  to  chance,  iii  385. 
Xnyentioniea  que  spem  inventionum  novarum 
£Eu»nnt,  i  207— 209. 
tormenta  ignea,  i  207. 
filum  bombydnum,  tft. 
acus  nautica,  i.  208. 
imprimendi  artificium,  Uk 
tres  que  totam  rerum  Cuiem  mutavemnty 
i222;  iii  611. 
Imrentionfl,  the  order  of  them,  iii  332. 
why  present  knowledge  banen  of,  t5. 
discovery  of  new,  the  object  of  Bacon's 

philosophy,  iii.  235. 
small,  make  great  inventors,  iii.  497. 
of  nature,  not  many  nor  deep,  ib. 
three,  which  have  changed  the  whole  fiwe 
of  the  globe,  iv.  114. 
Inventoret  novarum  artinm  apud  antiqnos 

consecrati,  i  221,  470  ;  iii  518,  611. 
Inventora,  before  the  flood,  iii  297. 

ranked  among  the  gods  by  the  ancients^ 
iii  301,  385.     See  Apotheosis,  Heroic 
Honours, 
benefits   bestowed    by,  permanent    and 
universal,  iii  302. 
Xnventory  meHtiomtd  w  Valeriue  TemmMe^  i. 
103. 
wbetier  He  tame  with  thai  mentioned  m 
ike  AdwmcemaU  qf  Leamii^^  iii  209 
—211. 
of  man's  wealth,  iii.  233 ;  iv.  368. 
method  of  making,  iii.  234. 
Inyidia,  antitheta  de,  i.  695. 

carpit  spiritns,  ii  172. 
Ira  compressa  succos  corporis  carpit,  ii.  171. 
Irenssm,  or  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the  kinfp* 

domof  God,  V.  116,  123. 
Irii,  ex  meteoris  humillima,  ii.  43. 
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folTitor  in  Tentoiy  il  4X 

tftifieiosa,  i.  627. 
Iriih  long-lived,  t.  285. 

anoint  with  salt  buttw,  t.  285. 

rub  their  linen  with  nffiron,  t&. 

in  illnesB  wnqyped  in  blankets,  ▼.  287. 

harp,  ii  399,  420,  422,  433. 
ZnWf  a  kind  o^  in  Csrpnis,  said  to  grow  in 
•ize,  if  buried,  iL  598. 

€nnbinatio&  o^  with  atoiM^  wbether  pM- 
iiUe,  ilL  799. 


faaion  of,  with  bnuB,  whether  p«Ak, 
iiL  800,  801. 
Irreaoliition,  Cieero   an  example  to  te 

firom,  iii.  272. 
ItaliaiMi  mspiciovB  nature  of,  v.  61. 
lyjr  growing  on  a  stag's  ham,  ii  513. 

why  consecrated  to  Baocbns,  in  SSI 
XxiAii,  Iftble  of,  a  warning  to  the  hnsginliK, 
iii.  272. 
meaning  of  the  fable,  if.  367. 
Izionis  fiibnla,  L  440. 


J. 


Jaooinn  Primiit  landatns,  i  481--483, 485, 
498, 727,  728. 
oomparatos  ad  Hermetem  Trismegistam, 

1432. 
ad  Pollncem,  L  443,  745. 
Jail  hnm,  n.  646. 

JataiM  L,  iaTonrs  shown  to  Bacon  by,  i.  7,  8  ; 
iT.  283. 
fited  by  ^aracter  ami    training  for  a 
palnm  of  the  new  pkilotophy,  i.  416, 
417. 
His  book  on  the  Daties  of  a  King,  t. 
16. 
Jaaifil,   St.,  acqtuMUed   with   astnmomyj  L 

468. 
Jaana  of  imagination,  iv.  406. 
Jegnniorinm  usos  Christianus,  i.  585. 
jestillg,  Laoedaemonian,  iiL  230. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  it.  487. 
JafOitSB  literis  incobuemnt,  i.  469. 
Jesnitarum  collegia,  i.  445. 
seholas,i.709->711. 
Jefnitt,  the,  education  revired  by,  iii.  277. 
lenice   rendered   to   learning    by,   iii. 

300. 
iheir  tchooli,  the  best  modeUy  iii.  416. 
their  skill  in  education,  iv.  494,  496. 
j0W'a-ear,  a  fhngus  called,  ii.  513,  555;  t. 

357. 
Jeiebel  nainted  her  fisce,  it.  394. 
Joabin  the  Jew,  his  description  of  the  customs 

of  Atlantis,  iii.  151—154. 
Job,  iz.  6.  alluded  to^  iii  741. 

book  teems  witii  natural  philosophy,  iii. 
298. 
JoU  libram  greTidum  natoxaHs  philosophise 

mysteriis,  i.  467. 
Jooi,  antitheta  de  ek^  i.  702. 
Johannea,  Dux  Sazonise,  ejus  morituri  se- 

renitas,  i.  582. 
Johanaea  Fratenals,  Imm  by,  quoted^  il  33. 
Johannes  de  Temporibus,  qufi  disetft  ad  tre- 
cente&simum  annnm  vizit,  ii.  1 77. 
his  maxim,  "Oil  without,  honey  within," 
T.  285. 
Joaaoa,   Ben,     hit    deeoription  of  Bacon's 

manner  o/speaking^  i.  13. 
Jonmali,  a  part  of  history,  iii  888 ;  it.  309. 
antiquity  of,  iii.  339. 


Jotiaaiu,  caoM  of  Ida  death,  n.  648. 
Joy,  sudden  death  caused  by,  il  312. 
Jndah   aad  Tiaaeliar,  the  blesnng  d,  t 

82. 
Judge,  effect  of  pmjndioe  on,  ▼.  47. 
respect  of  persons  by,  ▼.  50. 
condemnation  of  the  iniA>cent,  ▼.  51. 
Judgment,  arU  o^  iii.  39'^— 397 ;  if.  *25- 
434. 
perversion  of,  by  fclse  appeaiBiwf  ■• 
posed  by  the  nature  and  coiuns « 
indiyiduals,  iii  396. 
perversion  o^  by   false  appeaimee*  m- 
posed  by  words,  «.    See  Logic. 
Jodgmenta  at  law,  necessity  of  tteaak  n- 
ports  of,  T.  103. 
on  points  that  bare  not  yet  sriieD,  t. 
107.  .^ 

danger    of  inconslsteiicy  9i,  ▼.   I'*' 
109. 
Juggling,  discussion  eoneeniiog,  il  655. 
forcing  a  card,  t5. 
with  a  garter,  il  656. 
with  the  beard  of  an  «*»  j^  ^^ 
proposed  history  o^  iv.  270.  .. 

Juices  of  fruits,  eiUier  watery  «  ^»  "■ 
536. 
of  plants :  -~ 

milky  juices,  il  538. 
few  of  a  red  colour,  il  539. 
Of  the  body:—  .     . 

how  preserved  from  dcpr«»««»»  *'' 
892;  T.  290— 293, 530. 
Juliana  obtenebratio,  91  753.     , 
Julian!  edictum  versos  Chnatmot,  i  *^ 
Julius  Osssar.     Vide  Cesar. 
Jupiter,  his  satellites,  v.  522, 523^6- 
chain  of  natural  causes  fcitenw  w 

throne,  iv.  322,  342.  ^j 

sumnium  naturalis  catews  snrnilw*  P 
solii  Jovis  afRium,  I  437.         .   -^ 
a  Luciano  deriius,  quia  hodie  steni* 

459. 
dux  societatis  agendique,  i  ^^^ 
satellites  Joris,  iii  761,  780.    , 
Juris-consulti  de  legibus  scribentes,  t  0«a  ^ 
Jurisdietiea  of   courts,  disiwte«  »»«*• 

109.  . 

Jurists,  Roman,  (he  (wo  tekooU  o/  >•  ^^ 
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Jul  privatum,  firmameiitmii  «jin,  i  80^. 

tab  tutel4  publici  juris  latet,  i.  804. 
publunim :  — 
jaris  privatS  tutek,  i.  894. 
fines  ejtis,  805. 
#iutio»  cororairtatiT6  a&d  diftribtttrye^   and 
arithmetical  aod  gaometrieal  proportion, 
eoiaeiclence  betireaa,  iii.  348. 
antithastfi  f(tt  and  agafant^  i^.  4M. 
a  treatise  of  nniTenal  joatice,  t.  88. 


Jiutiiiiaii,  his  digest  of  laws  made  m  an  nn- 

learaed  age^  t.  1(^1. 
Jnititia  uniTersali,  tractatas  dey  I  80IL 

antkheta  de,  i.  696. 
JuTentatii  et  Seneetatis  diserimioa,  ii.  210 
—212. 
jnventoa  cerporia,  ii.  210,  211. 

mentia,  ii.  211,  212. 
instaniatio  ejos,  iL  305. 
antitbeta  de  e§^  i.  689. 


Kalsndaiiiim  dnbitattpmim,  aive  problematoiD 
in  natorfti  desiderattim,  i  562. 
^sNdtohm  pbilaeopihiib,  i.  564. 
ottdar  of  man^s  wealth,  iii.  23^ 
method  of  making,  iii  234.   See  Odtaidar. 
Kail,  ashes  of,  nsed  in  making  Yeiiide  glass, 

it.  588. 
Kepler,  ii»  hUrodvetum  id  D6  SuM  Marti^ 
t  196. 
kit  method  imMfiim^n, 
Bacon  ipmnua  qf  kU   diioooeriat  ill 
511,  728—726. 
Kefttet,  beads  made  of,  iL  662. 
JEmiela  of  Yinei  laid  roond  the  foot  render 

tlie  Tine  more  fitiitfal,  il  354. 
K^  held  between  two  men's  fingers,  dirinar 

tiom  by,  ii.  660. 
BngAem  of  God,  y.  78. 
Xingt,  learning  in,  almost  a  mimde,  iii.  263. 
duty  fH,  iii  429. 
what  they  hate  dime  for  learnings  iii. 

822;  ir.  285. 
What  it  !s  ita  their  pbWer  to  do,  iv.  290. 
origin  of  tireir  lote  of  frivolities,  v.  12. 
duties  of.  King  Jiones's  hbok  on,  t.  16. 
may  be  praised  to  tbeir  fiices,  how  fiir,  •&. 
nsnally  desire  contradictories,  t.  22. 
Kittens,  their  Uood  nted  to  cure  erysipelas, 

▼.  307. 
Knowledge,  all  to  t»  Ihnited  by  religion,  and 
referred  to  txse  and  hctfon,  iii  218. 
the  prftjodke  infinite  from  commingling 

dirhie  with  human,  iii  219. 
limits  and  end  oF,  itl  217—224. 
thirst  of,  iii.  219,  220. 
a  phint  of  God's  own  planting,  iii  220. 
impedhnento  o^  iii  224-^231. 
end  and  scope  of,  mistaken,  iii  231. 
true  ends  o%  iii  222. 
the  kingdom  of,  man  must  enter  as  a 

Uttie  child,  in.  224. 
like  water,  will  not  rise  aboye  the  leyel 

of  the  spring,  iii  227. 
which  how  is,  is  bnt  a  shrub,  tft. 
hitherto,  the  length  of  one  man*s  life 

bath  beea  the  greatest  measure  of^  t5. 
its  state  eyeir  a  democMitie,  t&. 
that  tendeth  bat  to  satisfaction,  is  cour- 

tetan-like,  iiL  222,  232. 
the    yery  styles  of  deliyeiy  of,  are  so 
many  chaiacters  of  imposture,  iii  247. 


Knowledge-HXMi^iMi. . 

two  ends  of  the  tMitibil  of,  iii  248. 
no  composition  of  society  which  has  not 

some  contrariety  toirards  tme  know- 
ledge, iii  252. 
Plato^  opinion  that  all  knowledge   is 

remembrance,  iii.  262. 
kind  0^  which  occasioned  the  fidl  of  man, 

iii  265,  296. 
amount  of,  not  limited  by  the  capacity  of 

the  mind,  ill  265. 
true  limits  of  human,  ill  266. 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  God*s 

works,  iii  267. 
superficial,  most  popular,  iii.  291. 
hindered  by  premature  reduction  to  arts 

and  methods,  iii  292. 
error  of  mistaking  the  tme  end  of,  iii. 

294. 
tme  ndue  and  dignity  of,  iii  295. 
light  and  knowledge  relation  between,  iii. 

296. 
reyiTal  o^  at  the  Reformation,  iii.  300. 
effect  of,  on  men*s  memories,  iii  314. 
fortune  advanced  by,  iii  317. 
pleasures  of,  surpass  all  others,  ib. 
immortality  of,  ill  318. 
division  of,  iii.  346. 
stages  of;  iii.  356. 
of  ourselves,  ill  366,  461. 
of  others,  iii  456. 

respecting  the  body  and  mind,  iii.  367. 
eonceming  the  body,  iii  370 — 379. 
oenoeming  the  mind  and  soul,  iii  367, 

379-417. 
method  material  to  the  use  and  progres- 
sion of,  ill  403. 
longitude  and  latitude  ^  iii  408. 
critical,  ill  413. 
pedantical,  iii  415. 
thnes  and  seasons  of,  i&. 
courses  of,  t& 
relating  to  the  eluuacter  and  disposition, 

ill  434. 
and  fiuth,  Bl  478. 
that  cannot  be  worked  upon  by  reason, 

dangeroua,  iii  485. 
present  mode  of  deliyeriqg,  che^  further 

progress,  iii.  498. 
the  aims  o^  iv.  1 1 9. 
present  ill  condition  of,  A. 
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Knowledg*— «oiiftmi«f. 

true  knowledge  U  knowledge  by  canaei, 

iT.  119. 
its  relation  to  human  power,  W.  1 19 — 121. 
and  power  meet  in  one,  iv.  47. 
antitheses  for  and  againsL  iv,  482. 
of  man  is  as  the  waters,  iv.  386. 
divided  into  inspired  diTinity  and  philo- 

•ophy,  tk 


fl^OT     oowfrffitfrf- 

tlie  one  firom  inapintion,  tlM  fl4iier  6hb 
the  sense*,  iv.  336. 

dirisions  o^  iy.  373,  497. 

art  of  retaining,  it.  435—437. 

nay  be  gained  in  six  waya,  t.  60.  At 
kond  Knowledge,  Ciril  Knovledge, 
Hiitory,  Learning*  PhiloK^y,  Srifiitia. 
XttOVltdgMy  the  pyxamid  o^  It.  361,  363. 


Labyrinth  of  the  muTerae,  ir.  18. 
Labyrinthi  instar,  est  unifersi  stmctnra,  i. 

1-29. 
lacedflBmoniaa  Jetting,  iii.  230. 
Laetidniorum  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Ladanun  collected    from   goats'  beards,   ii. 

533. 
Lais,  habete  Laidem,  dummodd  a  Laide  non 

iiHbeamini,  iii.  562. 
Lamb,  plnnt  in  the  likeness  of,  il  531. 
Lamaro,  Hamandei,  ku  evidence  on  tides,  ill 

4& 
Lamp,  handine  on  the,  it.  450. 
Langnaget,  their  various  properties  to   be 
studied,  iv.  441. 
to  be  improved  by  interchange  of  words, 

iv.  442. 
derived  from  the  Goths,  i.  656  ;  iv.  443. 
Lapidea  longo  tempore  concrescunt,  u  357. 
aqua  condensatio  super,  ii.  292,  293. 
conglomerati,  iL  295. 
LapUi  super  aquam  lateialiter  jactuf,  iiL  700. 
Lydius,    ex  lapidiboa   graviasimna,    iii. 

694. 
de  naturft  lapidum,  iiL  695. 
aetites,  iii.  665. 
Laptiu  hominis,  L  434,  465.     See  Fall  of 
Man. 
ex  parte  repaiari  possit,  L  364. 
Laasitade  of  particular  parts,  why,  iL  574. 

remediea  for,  t6. 
Latena  prooeaim,    in    corporibua  conieretis 
quomod6    inveniendoa,  L   231 »   232, 
285. 
aeries  et  ordo  mutationis,  iiL  555. 
schematisma  in  corporibus,  i  233 — 235. 
Latent  prooeM  discovend  by  considering  com- 
pound bodies,  iv.  122,  123. 
m(>de  of  investigating  it,  iv.  124. 
configuration  in  bodies,  how  to  be  investi- 
gated, i  v.  124— 126. 
investigation   o^  the    subject-matter  of 
physics,  iv.  126. 
Latin  language  compared  with  Qttek,  ir.  442, 

443. 
Latitudo  Tentorum,  iL  51. 
Laudation  of  self,  v.  67. 
Laughter,  excited  by  imiUtion,  ii.  439,  570 ; 
by  tickling,  587. 


Lnni,  antitheta  de  el,  L  692. 
Lawi,  public  part  of  govenmMnty 

iiL  475. 
reverence  for,  not  nnderminfld  by  1 

ing,  iiL  273. 
perfiKtion  of,  consista  of  five  thii^ga^  i 

476  ;  V.  89. 
the  consideration  of,  belonga  to 

men,  t.  88. 
the  end  and  object  o^  t.  89. 
virtues  and  dignities  of^  •&. 
uncertainty  of  law  of  two  kinda,  ▼.  90. 

1.  Where   no    law    ia    preacribrf, 

three   remediea  for   cases 
omitted,  A. 
a.  Reference  to  ainiikr  caaei, 

and  extenaion  of  the  law, 

V.90— 92 
5.  Employment  of  ezamplea  net 

yet  grown  into  law,  v.  9S 

—94. 
A>  Goorta  pTKtorian  and  ceBsa> 

lian,  ▼.  94 — 97- 
Retroapeetive  aapoct  of  lawa,  ▼. 
97,  98. 

2.  Where  the  existing  law  is  ob- 

acDie,  T.  98. 
Obacnrity    ariaea     from    ktt 

CBnaea,i&. 
tu  Exceaaive   acconralataflD   af 

bwa,  T.  98—10]. 
remedied  by  new  dkeala,  t. 

100,  101. 
Gonfuaed    drnwiw   up   af 

bwa,  V.  101—103. 
Negligent  methoda  of  i»- 

terpcetation,T.  103—108. 
reporta  of  jadgmcnta^  y.  103^ 

104. 
authentic  writen,  t.  104. 
anxiliaty  booka,  t.   105— 

107. 


6. 


107, 108. 
prelectiona^  T.  108. 
d,  Inconaiatency  of  jodgBeDti, 
v.  108,  109. 
antitheaea  concerning  the  mlea  of  intc^ 
prating,  ir.  491.     Vkte  Legm, 
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lAWOfGodyiii.  489. 
L  difisioD  of,  ib, 

lAW-booki,  T.  104—107. 
XiAWiiiakon,  wisdom  tooehing  the  adminiftn- 
tioo  of  lawi,  neeenary  tO|  iu.  476. 
.         lAwyen,  bod  lawmaken,  iu.  475. 

why  bad  promoteit  of  their  own  fortaneiy 
a  iii.  469. 

^  valae  of  their  writing!  on  law,  y.  88.' 

iMid  increaaei  with  age,  ii.  599. 

fixes  quiekiilver,  ii.  619. 
iMtping  with  weights,  t.  847. 
iMntad  men,  why  some  ha?e  been  heretics, 
iii.  267. 
the  best  stetesmen,  iii.  270. 
aJone  love  business  for  itself  liL  272. 
cause  of  idleness  in,  •&. 
poverty  of,  iii  275. 
s  errors  and  imperfections  o^  t&. 

employments  of,  iii.  276. 
u  manners  o^  ilL  277. 

patriotism  o^  iii.  278. 
«  fiul  in  application  to  particalar  persons, 

iii  279. 
I  often  misjudged  by  resson  of  errors  in 

small  matters,  iii  280. 
I  flatteiy  by,   the   gnateat   discradit   to 

learning,  iii  281. 
(  obsequiousness  o^  ib, 

.  J^earnad  timM  inclined  to  atheism,  iii  264, 

j  267. 

Lmrwjiig  in  a  kioff  almost  a  miracle,  iii.  263. 
^  discredits  to,  from  ignorance,  iii  264. 

^  objections  to,  by  divines,  and  answen  to 

them,  iii  264—268. 
,  objections  by  politicians,  and  answen  to 

them,  iii  268—274. 
compatible  with  military  excellence,  iii. 
,  269. 

not  prejudicial  to  policy  and  government. 

iii  270. 
discredit  to,  from  the  emm  of  learned 
men,  iii  274. 
from  the   employment   of  learned 
men,  iii.  276. 
teaches  men  their  aooonntability  to  God 

and  kings,  iii.  279. 
teaches  tto  force  of  drcomstancei,  iii 

271. 
distempers  ol^  iii  282. 
delicate,  iii.  283. 
contentious,  iii  285. 
fimtastical,  iii.  282,  287. 
peccant  humours  o^  iii  290 — ^295. 
commendation  oi^  iii  295. 
scriptural  exhortations  to,  iii  301. 
promotes  order,  iii.  802. 
relics    o^    preserved    by  the  Christian 

church,  iii  800. 
advances  eiTil  merit,  iii  302. 
its  influence  on  government,  •&. 
on  men's  manners,,iii.  314. 
promotes  moral  and  private  yirtiMi,iii 

314,  315. 
mitigates  the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fbr- 
.  iii  314. 


LMrning— ^eoalmflfftf. 
is  power,  iii  316. 
advances  fortune,  iii.  317. 
its   influence    on   military    virtue    and 

proweu,  iii  307,  314* 
immortali^  o^  iii  318. 
plans  of,  iii  322. 
places  of,  iii  323. 
division  o^  iii  329. 
controversy  prejudicial  to,  iii.  403. 
the  advancement  o^  iv.  284. 
needs  royal  patronage,  A. 
the  acts  thereof  in  genersl  three,  Reward, 

Direction,  Assistance,  tft. 
in  special  abont  three  objects,  Places, 

Books,  and  Persons,  i& 
in  places,  four  circumstances.  Buildings, 
Revenues,  Privileges,  Laws  of  Disci- 
pline, iv.  285. 
in  books,  two,  Libnuries,  Qood  Editions, 

Uk 
in  persons,  two,  Readeri  of  Sciences  Ex- 
tant, Inquirers  into  parts  Non-extant, 
ift. 
defects  in  these  acts  of  advancement,  six, 
iv.  285—290. 
want  of  foundations  for  arts  at  huge, 

iv.  285,  286. 
meanness  of  professional  salaries,  iv. 

286. 
want  of  allowance  for  experiments, 

iv.  287. 
bad  arrangement  of  academic  stadies, 

iv.  288. 
want   of    communication    between 

universities,  iv.  289. 
want  of  inquiry  into  the  deficiencies 
of  the  arts,  iv.  290. 
practical  wisdom  and  learning,  whether 

found  together,  v.  35. 
resembles  a  hawk  rather  than  a  lark,  v. 

59. 
triple  division  into  History,  Pbesy,  and 
Philosophy,   accordm^   to   the  three 
fiu:ulties  of  memory,  imagination,  and 
reason,  v.  503. 
three  periods  of,  iv.  77,  312 ;  T.  110. 
history  of,  wanting,  iv.  300. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  483.    See 
Knowledge,  Scientia. 
Lmvm,  comparative  aiae  o^   in  plants,  ii 
531. 
curied,  from  what  canie,  it.  541. 
Lectoren  in  universities  should  be  able  men, 
iii.  324. 
their  salary  should  be  liberal,  t& 
in  science,  want  of  endowment  for.  It. 

286. 
guardians  of  the  stores  and  bsggige  of 
learning,  iv.  287. 
UgtAfiiumi,  i  824. 
Leges,  oriffo  et  finis  earum,  i  805. 
leges  regum,»&. 
legum  bonarum  indida,  ib. 
de  certiUidiae  legum,.  i  805—827. 
legis  bonsB  quinqae.notii,  i  80^ 
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optima  lex,  qiuB  minimimi  leliiiqiul  arbi- 

trio  judicu»  L  B05. 
iBoertitado  legom  duplex,  L  80€. 
de  cuilmi  omieiit,  mnediam  triplez,  A, 
1.  Per  proeewum  ad  aimilia,  i.  806, 
807. 
•zceptio   l«nim   poeoafinm,    i. 

806. 
de  atatntit,  quae  jna  oommime 

abcogant,  i.  807. 
da  ttatntia,  qna  temporis  leges 

ftienmt,  tft. 
da  ■tatntia  breTioria  ttyli,  i5. 
da    ajttenaioiia   atatud   azpla- 

Batorii,  A 
•alamiiitBa  Tarbonim  non  ndpit 

azfceiiaiooem  ad  aimilia,  A, 
de  casibiu  poetnatis,  A. 
1.  Per  asnm  exemplomiii,  L  808— 
810. 
asampla    a  bonia  temporibua 

pejeuda,  i.  808. 
recentiora   pro    tatioribni   ha- 
benda,  sad  minoria  anetori- 
tatit,»&. 
faUutiora  cantd  renpienda,  i& 
cavenda  in  ezemplie  redpiendis, 
i  809,  810. 
8.  Per  jurisdictionef  qii»  statumit 
az  arbitiio  booi  viii,  i.  810 — 
813. 
da  retnMpeetioiie  legom,  L  815,  814. 
l^gee  declaratorie,  «6. 
obMoritaa  legum  a  quatnor  reboa  oritur, 
L8I4. 
1.  Ab  aoeomiilatioiie  Itgam  nimiA, 
i  81&,  816. 
•nti-Doini«  retraetandc,  L  815. 
obeolettt  li^  I  816. 
da  notii  d^8tu  legmn,  i.  817, 
818. 
%  A  deeeripdone  legom  obicorft,  L 
819,  820. 
da  loqoaeitate  legoni;  i.  819. 
prseambola  legom,  I  8*20. 
8.  A  modia  enodeandi   jurii   ne- 
gleetia,  i.  820—625. 
a,  Ptt    pencriptionei    jodid- 

orom,  i  821. 
L  Per  ecriptorea  aothentieosi  i 

821,  822. 
a.  Per  Ubroe  aoziliaiee,  i.  822 
--824. 
antiqoiutei  legom,  L  828. 
dL  Per  reaponaa  et  conmUta,  i. 

824,825. 
a.  Perpralectiones,  i.  825, 826. 
itr  VMQlatioiie  jodidorom,  I  826,  827. 
legom  adentia  ad  Tiroa  dTilea  propria 

apeetat,  L  808L 
Sbb  Law. 
Ubniti,  kit  rmark  thai  ike  rttior^n  qfpJUlo' 
9ophy  aU  Md  ikat  He  properHn  q^  bodi«9 
Qnm  to  he  mtfkamed  bjf  nu^mimle,  ilffuref 
•    »i.46. 


,L5i. 
fugtfM  BoopiiV  tajMy  abomt  UUb  Iwv- 

Ud^  L  486. 
ki»  aUmie  Aeory,  iii  71. 
BoeoaV  m^lumn  Mt,  liL  72. 
Lainira  time,  hov  to  be  apent,  in.  27X 
Lemaiatn  (Be  lUletre)  dktt^et  Btaeom  eiA 
ataertu^  lie  etermitjf  of  mattery  L  4S4 ;  iL 
68. 
Lens,  coDTex,  iL  819. 
LepeiLte,  battle  of,  ▼.  86. 
L^ra  lex  Mods  de,  l  466. 
Lepnt  vix  ad  aeptem  aanoe  pervenit,  iL  124. 
Leoaia  dnzatio  vita,  ii.  122. 
Letten,  appendlcea  to  history,  itL  849L 
imaflea  of  words,  iiL  399. 
a  cdlection  of,  iv.  313. 
diaeoorae  opoD,  t.  56. 
Leaeedlani,  their  custom  of  throwiBg*  a  maa 
aospended  by  birds  and  ftatbeia  £r«n  a 
diff,  ii.  634. 
Lenelppiu,  his  doetrine  ooDoening  a  Taeaam, 
T.520. 
de  yacoo,  iii.  741. 
Lenat,  coatom  «f  the,  not  to  gone  apan 

prioces,  iii.  280. 
Layer,  Oeotycfi  kmnm  m  Bmetrn'^e  Hme^  i.  638. 

Baeom  igmtranl  cfihe  tkeoiy^  iiL  51SL 
Lex  cseremonialis  Mods,  L  466.  VkU  T 
Liberal  arte,  when  they  most  flouiak,^ 

378. 
Liberi  vnti,  iL  20,  26,  80,  81. 
Libertaa  aermonia  interdikm 

776. 
liberty  of  direction,  what.  Hi.  235w 

of  speech,  iii.  460 ;  T.  63. 
Libraries,  iiL  423. 
Library  of  natore,  iit  497. 
nbri,  IL,  his  raiutrke  on  Portage  j 

ii.  233. 
Libri  desidemti,  t.  121—123. 

Histona  Pneteraenerationmi  et  ArttoH, 

1497. 
HisUma  Natondts  Meebaniea,  L  498. 
Historia  IndnctiTa,  l  502. 
Oculus  Pdyphemi,  i.  508. 
Historia  ad  Prophetias,  L  515. 
Philosophia  secandom  Paiabolaa  antiqoM, 

L  521. 
Philosophia  prima,  I  540. 
AstroDomia  Tiva,  i.  554. 
Astrdogia  ssna,  L  556. 
Kalendarium  Dabitationnm,  L  563. 
Placita   anctqoomm    Pfailosoplioram,    I 

563. 
Fermaa  leram,  L  564,  573. 
Magia  natoialis,  L  573^ 
Inventariom  opmn  bomananrai,  L  575» 
Gatalejuos  Pdjchrestoram,  A 
Sommitates  naturae  hnroanse,  L  581. 
Phyaiogaomia  corporis  in  moto,  L  581 
Continoatio  medionalram  na^ationu^  l 

59% 
AnaUwnia  companti^  L  592. 
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De  morbii  inianabiinnM,  i  M4. 

Do  nMdieiiiw  aaUientiaf  et  voM^  i. 

595. 
Do  imitatiooe   natona  m  btlnait  vti- 

iicialilNM,  i.  597. 
FOnm  mediiBimle,  I  598. 
P^oiophis  natonlis,  A 
De  prolonntione  vte,  A. 
Doetrins  de  animA  sentibQi,  I  609, 
De  BBAta  Tolmiiario,  L  610. 
De  diffBRDtiA  peitepttonif  et  teatat,  tk 
De  fmiiA  lacie,  ik 

Inventio  artinm  et  leientiannB,  i.  617. 
Venatio  Pinifl,  i.  62S. 
Oiganom  Noimm,  i  655. 
Topies  particnhuva,  i.  636. 
Elenchi  magni  de  ideUs,  i.  646. 
Artii  jadieandi  appendix,  A. 
Doctriiw  de  organo  eeimoDiiy  pan  da  notis 

leram,  t.  653. 
Omonaatica  philoMmhaai,  L  655. 
Tiaditio  lampadia,  fi?e  methodu  ad  filios, 

L  664.^ 
iBqintitao  pnideDtia  Mnnonia  pmati,  i 

674. 
Colone  boDi  et  mail,  A. 
Aothheta  Temm,  i.  688. 
FonralaB  minoree,  i  707. 
De  eantelii  et  yitiis  respectiTii^  L  730. 
De  fnicia  vixm,  I  732. 
Doetrina  ^9  oeearionibot  tpanif,  L  750. 
Faber  fortome,  i.  771. 
CoRtQl  palndatai,  L  792. 
De  institiA  uniTenalt,  L  80S. 
Sophren,  dre  de  legitinio  aga  ntionii  liti- 

vunue  in  divinit,  i.  833. 
De  gradibne  nnitatis  in  dvitata  Dei,  L 

885. 
Emanationee  Senptniaainr,  i  837. 
Uei,  a  prince  who  bearkeni  to,  has  all  bit 
tenrante  wicked,  t.  43. 
Spanish  proverb  ooneeming,  t.  61. 
Ziiii,  long,  whether  a  bkedng,  t.  217. 

prolongation  of,  two  caueet  oondoee  to, 
il437. 
freedom  and  indvlgsnee,  as   in  a 

eoontiy  life,  A. 
regulated  control,  the  life  of  the  phi- 
losopher, t5. 
women  Hto  longer  than  men,  be- 
caose  thej  take  less  exercise,  iL 
440. 
one  obfBci  qfmediame,  ii!,  373. 
xeeeipts  for,  iii  822-— 824. 
Ibor  precepto  for,  iii.  834. 
a  consideration  neglected  by  phy- 
sicians, T.  215. 
lyi,  ammal^  referred  hjf  Baeom  to  tke 

spiritns,  i.  55. 
life  and  death,  proposed  history  o(  if. 
26& 
the  histo^  of;  y.  215—835. 
topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  t.  220 

—222. 
len^  of;  in  man,  ▼.  233. 


lifcplsiigthof    sflwiynwal. 

in  aniiiialfl,  v.  220,  284,  235. 
birds,  ▼.  236—238. 
fishes,  T.  238,  239. 
TsgeteUes,  t.  225, 226. 
causes  of  these  dirersitief  of  length 
oflife,T.  239—241. 
aatitbeeea  for  and  agamst,  it.  477. 
dnration  of,  provisional  roles  coneaming, 

T.  320,  335. 
the  fruit  and  husbandry  o(  t.  19. 
*  its  abode  in  the  body,. T.  823, 
See  Dursble,  Longevity,  Spirit 
I^ht,  paralUU  beiweem  1^  <md  kmrnUfff^t  I 
540. 
ereaHom  of,  I  465. 

0SMMel»M  between  1^  and  ImI;  i  625. 
the  first  of  created  forms,  iii.  296. 
and  knowledge,  rehition  between,  i&. 
of  nature,  insufficient  to  inculcate  rdigion, 
ui.  478. 
notions  of  Tirtoe  and  rice,  how  derived 
from  light  of  nalnn,  ia  479. 
velocity  o^  iv.  211. 

inquiry  as  to  the  form  ei,  iv.  403,  404. 
air  has  some  natnrsl  light  of  it*  own,  iv. 

404. 
**  Topics  of  inquiry  respecting,'*  v.  817— 

822. 
preface  to^  li  315,  316. 
</afoq<'fmitfw,ii.  815. 
table  of  presence,  v.  409. 
table  of  absence  in  the  next  degree,  •&. 
table  of  degrees,  t.  41€l 
colours  of,  t6. 
ronections  oi,  m* 
multiplications  of,  t.  411. 
meuiods  of  overpowermg,  A 
opemtions  or  effect*  ol^  tft. 
oontinnance  of,  v.  412.    ' 
ways  and  passsgee  o^  A. 
transparency  of  lucid  bodies,  {&. 
affinities  and  oppositions  of,  v.  413. 
with  heat,  tenuity,  and  motion,  t&. 
with  sound,  ii.  429, 430,  388,417-— 
421;  V.  413,414.* 
opinion  of  Telesfns  concerning,  t.  477« 
8te  Heat,  Lux. 
ligaa  ad  decoctiones  idonea,  ii.  182. 
Limbi,  ooatemion  of;  in  animals,  iv.  166L 
limitatm  of  propositions,  tv.  453. 
limitM  ventorom,  il  22,  51,  52. 
IdBeoftii,  a  prickly  wate^pIant,  ii  540. 
Liagiumim  donum,  i.  468. 
liqoidf  and  solids,  afike  subject  to  gravity,  y. 
430,  431. 
differently  afiected  by  gravity,  why,  •&, 
desire  of  continuity  strongest  in  sofids,  m 
LiqvAflwtioiL  of  bodies^  three  causes  oi^  ii. 

615. 
LiqiAT,  bottled  and  then  again  returned  to  tfaa 
vat  will  fill  a  less  space,  why,  il  627. 
of  knowledge,  iv.  284. 
preservation  of  liquors,  in  welli  and  vaultr 

469. 
mixtnra  liquorom,  iii  696. 
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lilam    homaniorat   fidei   et   nHgiou    diift 

ninifteria  penolToiit,  L  469. 
aetionei  ad   litenui   ampUBcandaa,  ciroa 
tria  Tenantor,  i.  486,  487. 
nmianiin  aedea,  ib, 
libna,A. 

litentorum  hmnimuD  penonaa,  t6. 
tfiDegionim  jampridim    fuDdatonun  da- 

leetoa.     Vide  CoIIfgia. 
antitheta  de  eia,  i  69a 
litefarum  tertia  periodns,  828. 
LLtoiaxy  Uitory,  deficiencj  in,  iil  329  ;  W. 
880. 
apirit  of  aa  age,  It.  301. 
Uttrati,  fertoDS  at  opprobria  eoram,  i.  443 — 
450. 
opprobria,  qaibna  litenu  atpofgunt : 
1.  Theol<^  I  4S3--487. 

acieDti«     nimiiim     appetitum 
prinram  fuiaee  peocatam,  i. 
433. 
adeotiam    tmnonm   indneere, 
doloran  angen,  ad  atheis- 
mum  dncere,  i.  483, 434. 
ndaigntio,  L  434—437. 
SL  PoliUd,  i  433, 437. 

Diilitari  gloria  ineptoa  fed    re, 

1487,438. 
in  politicia  ingenia  corrompare, 

ibm 

otii  et  aeoestiks  aroorem  instil- 

laie,  I  437,  400—444. 
reverentiam  legvm   atqne   hn-, 
peril  oon?elIue^  L  487,  442, 
443. 
8.  ipaonnn  litentomm  ecroffe,  i.  433, 
443. 
«,  a  fortani  literatomm,  i.  443 
—446. 
a  panpertate  et  inopii  ipao- 

nim,i.443,444. 
a   Tite    genera    obacnxo.   L 

444. 
ab  oocnpationiim    Tilitate,  L 
444,  446. 
I:  a  moribna  literatonmiy  i.  443, 
446—460. 
quia  pracepta  natuii  dnrioia 

edonty  t  446,  446. 
quia  fertonanim   aoarnm  baud 
aatii     itadioai,      i      446, 
447. 
quia  non  taciik  ae  acoommodant 
•iga     perw>naa     qaibuMnun 
n^gotiantnr,  I  447. 
quia  moribna  parikm  elegantei, 
i.448. 
litigiona  aignmanti,  bad  effecti  o£  iu. 

491. 
Idtorgy,  a  bfancb  of  diTinity,  iii.  48& 

pnacfaing  and  aacnunenta  a  part  o^  iii. 

489. 
Invocation,  a  part  o^  A. 
XiiTtr,  diieaaea  of  the,  t.  296. 
liqnida  good  for,  ib. 
inoUgiMdlbr|T.297.  . 


Lhrat,  a  diriaion  of  UaHiij,  iiL  334,  SS7. 
deiieiettt,  iu.  938. 
hialoriee  of;  ▼.  66.    Sm  Biogmpliy. 
IdTin^  Spirit  rarer  than  air,  t.  351  8a 

Spirit 
Loaoatona,    magnetic    attmctioB  jvUi  a 

grarity,  t.  7.    Su  Magnet 
Loa  eommnnei  uve  topica  oratonuB,  L  CS4 
Loonata,  plagaea  canaed  by  the  potn^ 

bodies  of,  ii.  647. 
Logarithma,  Baeom  igitermi  ^  Nefia%  I 

677 ;  iii.  611. 
Logia  treats  of  the  nnderstaading  sad  iomi, 
producing  deteraiinatioDa,  ir.  405^ 
why  unpalatable  to  many,  vr.  407. 
arts  of,  four  in  number,  ib. 

I.  Art  of  Inquiry  or  inTtntioD,  it.  407 
—427. 

1.  of  arte  and  sdenoei,  iliowii  d^ 

dent,  iv.  408— 41  & 
A  lor  diacoTerics  an  attoibitod 
to  chance  or  to  aaiaiK  v. 
408— 4ia 

&.  tho  present  form  of  isdnclia 
cannot  eatahliih  tbepriacipb 
of  adence.  It.  410,411. 

c  nor  can  lower  anaaii  bt  |fr 
dneed  from  tlMse  uiscflci 
by  syllogism.  It.  411. 
two  diTittons  of  this  srt  a  » 

dScation,  It.  41  3L 
learned  experience,  or  tbeHeij 
of  Pan,  treats  of  thsn«W 
of  ezpsrimentii^  ir.  413- 
421. 
interpretation  of  nstoR^  ■ 
the  New  Oigsnoa,  ir.  4H 
421. 

2.  of  aignmenti^  !▼.  421—427. 

a.  promptuaiy  or  pronma  « 
arguments,  it.  422. 

&.  t<^MC8,genenlsBd|itttkBW, 
ir.  423,  424.      . 
II   Art  of  judging  or  judgBM&tiir**^' 

434. 

1.  by  induction,  iv.  428. 

2.  by  syllogism,  or  redodka,  «w« 

or  inverse,  It.  42S. 
a.  analytic,  •&.  . 

6.  doctrine  of  el«ci«^*<J 
tectionoffijlwoi**-*^ 
—434. 
appendix  treating  of  ths  "PPj*^ 
of  the  natuieofthepwrfte*' 
nature  of  the  •object,  i».  *»}\. 
III.  Art  of  retaining  knoviedge,  di"*^ 
into,  iT.  436. 
1.  that  concerning  helps  of  a*^' 


2.  that  concemug   Boaoiy  H 
It.  436. 


divided  into  prMotJflaW  * 
blem,iT.4S6,437. 
IV,  Art  of  transmission,  ir.  *'*;j^,^,^,,-- 
1.  ooncenuag  the  oigaa  flf  *•«« 
dirided  Into^  ir.  4)9. 
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«.  Dotet  of  things,  IT.  439, 440. 
ex  GODgniOyas  hieroglyphics 

and  gestons,  iv,  440. 
ez  pladtOi  or  nel  chuacters, 
iT.  440. 

divided   into    lite- 
niy  and  philosophical,  ir. 

yekUng  to  speech,  in  439, 

441. 
comprising  aU  the  accidents 
of  word%  as  sound,  nieap> 
sue,  accent,  iv.  44ll 
leUting  to  writing,  It.  439, 

444. 
■Eppendiz  on  writing  in  cipher, 
IT.  444—447. 
2.  ooneeming  the  method  of  die- 
cooise,  or  wisdom  of  trans- 
mission, IT.  443—464. 
diTorsities  of  methods  i 
ipagisteal  or  initiatiTe,  iv.  449. 
exoteric  or  aeroamatic,  iT.  450. 
in  aphorisma  or  in  methods,  It. 
.  450,451. 

by  assertions  with  proo^  or  by 

questions    with    deteimina- 

taons,  It.  451. 

niited  to  the  snbject-matter,  A. 

and  to  the  hearers*  infbnnation, 

iT.  452. 
other  methods  haTO  been  well 

treated  of  by  others^  tft» 
parts  of  are  two : 
disposition  of  a  whole  woik,  it. 

453. 
limitation  of  propositions,  i& 
si  concerning  the  iUnstntion  of  di^ 
oonne,  rhetoric  or  oratory.    See 
Rhetoric; 
two  appendices  of  the  art  of  transmis- 
sion, iT.  493. 
criticism,  to  which  belongs,  ib. 
correction  and  editing  of  approTod 

authors,  A. 
interpretation  and   annotation,  it. 

494. 
leriews  of  their  merits,  ik, 
art  pedagogical  or  education.  It.  494 — 
497. 
differs  from  rhetoric,  how,  iii  41 1. 
cannot  adTance  seience,  why,  iT.  17. 
nselessness  of  the  ordinary  form.  It.  24. 
finrm  proposed  by  Lord  Bacon,  •&. 
useless  for  discoTery  of  principles,  It.  80. 
aim  of  the  Baconian,  iT.  246. 
study  o^  commenced  too  early,  iil  826 ; 
It.  288.    See  Ratio  humana,  Reason. 
Logiea  de  intellectu  et  ratione  disserit,  L 
615. 
atudium  pluribus  minun^  gratom,  L  6 1 6. 
artes  qnatuor  continet,  t5. 
L  Ars  inquisitionis  seu  iuTentionis  qvm 
duplezj.  617—689. 
una  artium  et  sdentianim,  in  qui 


Lpgiaa    amUnmed, 

qtaantnm  deftidereiur  apparet  ex  hoc 
qn6d,  I  617.  , 

a,  dialectica    de  iuTeniendis   ar- 
tibus   nil  cogitat,  L  617 — 
619. 
&.  inductio    quam   proponit  dia* 
lecta  est  ritiosa,  L  620, 621. 
e,  qrllogismus  ad  aziomata  infi^ 
rioirn  dedttcenda  mm  Talst,  i. 
621,  622. 
altera  argumentonun,  qnee  duplez : 
a.  promptoaria,  i.  634. 
A.  topica,  qu»  Tel  generslis  Tel 
porticuhurit,  L  635—639. 
IL  Ars  judicandi  quas  fit : 
per  induetionem,  i  640. 
per  syllogismum,  i.  641. 
ars  judicandi  partitur  in 
a.  analyticam,  i.  641. 
bk  doetnnam  do  elenchis,  quorum  tree 
partes: 
E.  sophismatum,  i.  642. 
£.  hermenisB,  L  642,  643. 
£.  imaginum  sito  idolorum,  i. 
643. 
de  analogic  demonstrationum,  1 646. 
IIL  Ars  retinendi  in  doas  partitur : 

a.  de    adminicnlis    memoriss    sIto 

scriptis,  i.  647. 
bk  de  memoriA  ipsA,  que  duplici  in- 
tentiono  nititur,  i  648,  649. 
pnenotione. 

IV.  Ars  tiadendi,  seu  tiaditiTi^  In  trtt  partea 
dirisa,  L  651. 
1.  de  oigano   sermonis,   riTo  gnunma- 
tica,  qusD  duplez,  i.  653. 
o»  grammatica  literaria  oomprehendit 
L  doctrinam    do    notis    rernm, 
quas,  Tel  ez  oongruo,  scilicet 
hieroglyphiea  et    gestus,  i* 
652,  653. 
yel,  ad  placitum,  scHioet  cha- 
racteres  reales,  •&. 
9.  de  locutione,  i  651, 
a*  de  scriptione,  quse^  t& 
aut  alphabeto  Tulgvi  peificitur, 

i.657. 
aut  ciphris,  i.  657-^62. 
ad  gnuDunaticam  literariam  per- 


eentus,  I  655—^57. 
&.  grammatica  philosophica,  L  653 — 
655. 

2.  de    methodo    sermonis,    i.    662  — 

669.     Vide  Metbodus. 

3.  de   illostmtioue    senoonis,   U  670 — 

708.     Vide  Rhetorica. 
appendices    duo    artia   traditiT»    de 
librcmui  lectione,  u  708. 
a.  ars  critica,  i.  708, 709. 
h,  ars  pcBdagogica,i  709—711. 
Tulgaris  inntilis,  L  135. 
nova  proponitur,  L  135, 136. 
Baconiaiia  quid  docet,  i.  363. 
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nottn  diftit  ft  TnlgMi  praclpui  triboit 

ill  547. 
finis  nottro,  Si.  548. 
Logieiaiui,  anoneoM  dedwtkoi  o(  lii.  987. 
LoBganimitf,  iii.  434. 
longWTitH  ankBiOiiiiii,  ii.  191--190. 

plant   ex   aTibni   Vmgmfm  qom 

•I  qnadnipedlbiii,  ii.  128. 
•iiiBialia,  qwe  awntnr  magit  ez  rab- 
•tantiA  matrif  qoam  patrifl,  laDg»- 
Tion,  u.  129. 
dft  gettotioiM  i 

A. 
gnminiToiB  bntkiitaBTi  qnlin  hcr- 

de  integmDento  eorporia,  & 
■Mgna  cnnia  bierioiii  wri,  iL  180. 
▼olantia  et  natantk  longwfiiim  quia 

femntori  to. 
que  loog^n  tempofa  petfichiiitiir 

loDffvriotay  A^ 
aninuuia  mition  noB  longaera,  tft. 
qatinimoarnMatrioniyloDgioris  nmt 

mole  gimndkna,  pnaillit  Iong«Tioia, 

•ftu 

Heminvin,  ii.  185—208. 
an  Incmm  tit,  iL  105. 
hominum  Si  Scriptaris  menoiatonini, 

il  182—185. 
koBinam  qvi  apnd  ethnieot  anctorea 

inveniontnr,  ii.  186 — 147* 
apud  not  in  Anglil,  iL  147. 
pliFMMtiaoffvnif  w, 
carriealiim  bumantt  aCatiaa  tempora 

Motis  ad  nostra  drca  oetogatimum 

annnm  stetissa,  ii.  148. 
fegionibns  frigidioribns  freqaentiiks 

qnam  caKdiorilms  iuTenta,  «6. 
iDsokni  medileitaneis  longiBTioiaa, 

H.  149. 
loca  exoeha  potins  qnfan    depressa 

longetos  edunt,  A 
paludes    natiTis    propitii,    adTanis 

maligni,  t6. 
regiones  ob  longsBtilatain  celabnte, 

ift. 
aeris  nlubritas  spectanda,  iL  150. 
conditio  parentum  Braltnm  potest,  iL 

150,  151. 
signa  oofporis  longeri,  iL  151—153. 
diSBta   qnas    ad    ritam    longsTam 

pndest,  iL  158,  154. 
Qvm  genera  yitae  ad  longsTitatem 
faciant,  iL  154,  156. 
Tita  rpligiosa,  ii.  154. 
pbilofophica,  A. 
rasticana,  iL  155. 
militaris,  ib, 
medicinse  qtue  ad  Tltam  prodncendam 

proBont,  iL  155-^157. 
axclnsto  aeris  ambientis  ad  dintomi- 

tatem  ritie  duplicity  innoit^  iL 

175—180,220. 
Tita  in  antris  longsra,  iL  1 76. 


176. 

IB  moDtibvai  Ai 

■■aei  ootpona  rasewi  ad  MppBUMB 
confenmi,  iL  221. 

•limentatio  ab  axtn»  i.  332. 

lauigeiatio  ailatn%  IL  «3& 

di«t»  Don  medicnuB,  iL  334. 
AilMnmi,  iL  112— 114. 
ATinm,  iL  124—127. 
Piseimn,  iL  1 27,  128.    Ftfs  YitL 
LtaigmritJ,  wkeHtr  dnirmbit,  iL  91. 

wMMMf*  aMM  yiUti^kn  ta  tiiwHgjVf  la 
AuWt  UaofSf  q^,  iL  94. 
Baeom't  mtUmem  <f^  tokaw  iera^  ik 
wbatber  a  blasaing,  y.  217. 
inqairies  to  be  auSe  oonowii^  ▼•  2SL 
ofmennmtiaiied  in  Scriptm^  t.  345- 

fron  beKtlmai1k^T.34S 


.34^3S1 


—249. 
dber  biatarie  i 
of  madmen,  r.  256. 
af  nympba  and  demons^  A 
tbe  same  from  the  time  ^  tfoM  H  Ai 

prssent  day,  tft. 
gnafter  in  tbe  aold  dimates,  ▼.  357. 

in  ithmdt  tban  in  ooatineDtib  ^ 

in  bigb  plaeea  tban  m  lev,  A. 

in  manbea,  t.  25a 
comitries  ramaikable  ibr,  9^ 
bow  fiff  bereditarf  ,  t.  259. 
aigns  of,  T.  259 — ^261. 
infloenee  of  die!  on,  t.  261, 3^ 
wbat  mode  of  liring  pfaooCM,  «  »^ 
268. 

tbe  leligiona  life,  r.  862. 

tbe  iiteruy,  A. 

tiie  eovntry,  t.  268^ 

tbemilitaiy^A. 
medieinea  to  pradnce^  ▼.  S^*^***.  ^ 
bealtb  and  longeritj  not  {lodaeed  9 

tbe  same  eaoses,  t.  267. 
tkiee  intentiooB  respeetmg,  t.  S6& 

1.  prevention  of  oonsanptieB. 

2.  perfeeting  ivpair. 

8.  lenotation  of  decaf, 
idded  bj  span  and  legubv  dieV;.  »7. 
preBM>ted  bj  seaaonaUa  wJm  v^ 

boir  aflected   bj  Ibe  wo^ivg  «  ^ 
pasnons,  ▼.  279, 280.  ^j. 

ineaTeaandon  bigb  plaees,  t.  369,  ^ 
azdnsion  of  tbe  air,  eondodTO  %'^*^ 
jniees  of  tbe  body  haid  and  >m  ^' 

'*^-  Ml 

alhnentetion  from  witboat,  t.  991. 
aiteinal  refrigerations,  v.  99& 
diets  not  medidnes,  t.  8S4.  ., 

of  metables,  V.  225.  226.   ^  ^ 
Medicines,  Spirits,  Air. 
lopping  traea,  iL  481. 
loquaJtaa,  antitbeta  de  d,  L  700. 
Loquaoity,  antitbeses  far  vd  ^ 
484,485. 
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XotTg  oir«r,  liL  15S. 

Lore,  the  Platoniit  theory  o(  iL  65S. 

superiority  of^  orec  the  other  affBCtiont, 

lii.  443. 
■ntitheaet  for  and  agaiait*  iT.  4S7. 
Meoander'i  eaying  oi,  t.  2d. 
Xenophon  o^  A. 

Bf  if  yoa  were  eonietiaia  to  hatOi  t.  75. 
5m  Cupid. 
Xower,  fir  William*!,  hittrto  Iiarrkd,m,  765. 
XnoiAnuB,  de  diii  hodi^  effcetit,  L  469, 

de  philiiaopho  paruito,  i  448. 
XQOk,  oooceit  that  tome  «md  are  Incky,  ii. 

652.    See  ChaDoe. 
Xuorotliis,  kit  viem  retpeetuig  ike  moiiom  qf 

tie  plamete^  iii.  720. 
Xudim  per  motom  veBtomm  efficere,  ii.  78. 
Xnllii  an  philoeophaudi,  i  669;  ni.  408L 
Xully,  Xaymond,  kie  pkOaeopky^  I  669. 

hia  art  mere  adolimi,  i?.  454. 
Xaidmi  siooun  optima  anima,  i.  436. 

natora,  dnplioem  habet  ngnifioatMnem, 
I  831. 
Xmut,  lamun  inter  et  paationei  oorpomm  in- 
feriomm  coBieDaua,  L  862. 
sobstantia  corporea  ImuB^  i.  300. 
ex  materii  aolidft  fiwta,  uL  750  ;  eontm, 

la.  771. 
motua  et  tempoca  Imui,  qnn  genennt 

Yentoe,  iu  47. 
floztts  et  reflnzua  maris  va^  ad  motui 

lunsB  refertur,  iii.  47. 
consensus  parte  noiuiDllos  habent  inter  se, 

iii.  51,  52. 
motns    sezhoaarias    cum  motibns  Inna 

eoBsensom  non  habet,  iii.  52. 
fedes  in  orbe  hmss,  iii.  U2» 


locate  prozim^  ad  ternmi,  iii  747. 
Axeaduili  Isbnla  de,  iii.  752. 
Empedoclis  sententia,  iii.  760.   6btMeo«. 
Loaatioa,  effect  of  the  moon  on,  U.  637. 
Lugs,  offloe  of,  in  speech,  il  413. 
LuiCiWiftU,  fittnla  qiisodan,  iii  661-^79. 
Luther  enlisted  human  learning  on  bis  side, 

iii  501. 
LathvnMf  styhM  scribendi  drai  tsmpon  ejos^ 

i  450. 
Lutnm  sapiendas,  t?.  233. 
LUE,  de  focmA  ejne  inquiskio,  t  612,  6131 
lads  crsatio,  i  465. 

^D9  Luoe  et  Lattine  Topica  Inqnisi- 
tionts,"  ii  317--^22. 
tabula  presentisi,  ii.  317. 
tabok  abaentisi  in  prozimo.  ii  317, 

318. 
tabula  gfadnom,  ii  818. 

lefleziones,  & 
multiplicationes,  ii  319. 
modi  ohmendi,  t& 
opemtionso  sive  eflRselaa,  & 
mora  lucis,  ib, 
▼isB  et  pioeessas,  ii  320. 
diaphaneitas  Incidonim,  A» 
eognationes  et  bostilittttea,  it  82<K— 
322L 
cum  calore,  tennitate,  et  motn,  ii 

320. 
cam  sooo^  Ii  321|  822L    See 
Light. 
Lydia,  caye  in,  an  instanoe  ef  \ 

indumted,  ii  372. 
Lyra  Jodaaca,  iii  66(^ 


XMhiaTdli,  we  ahodid  be  gmtefd  for  hia 

ezpoeure  of  vice,  i  729 1  iii.  480;  t.  1 7. 

his  comparison  of  Cosar  and  CatUiDe,  i 

739  ;  ia  440  ;  ▼.  26. 
on  promotion  ei  serrants^  i.  761 ;  t.  47. 
on  ingratitude^  i  762  ;  ▼.  49. 
plan  of  his  work  admirable,  t.  56. 
on  Fabius  Mazimua, i  784 }  iii  465;  ▼..71. 
his  doctrine  not  Tirtue  itself  but  its  ap- 
pearanee  to  be  attained,  iii  471 ;  ▼•  75. 
de  paupertate  monachorum,  i  443 ;  iii  475. 
laudattts,  i  729. 
discunus  super  polidca,  i  541,  769 ;  ilL 

348,  453 ;  in  338  ;  ▼.  75. 
malas  artes  ejus  politicas,  i  789. 
yanMna  intellectus  inforior,  iii  634. 
Xaorocaphali,  ii.  349. 
XaealsB  in  sole,  iii  746. 
Xnteiiaa  longo  tempeie  uta    obitom  non 
doraiivit,  ii.  206. 

nigricantes  in  heminherio  antaictieo,iu.760. 
Xagi  at  the  Nativityy  it.  366. 
^    la  natunlis,  qnid,  i  108, 109, 198^  456, 
573 ;  iii  576,  592,  606. 


NMO  Mr 
rum,  i  573. 
Peisarum,  u  542. 
colestis,  i  559. 
Xagio  piaetioea  explained,  ii  657;  fii  364. 
natural,  iv.  84,  867.    See  Natural  Hagie. 
why  prohibited,  ir.  399,  400. 
superstitious,  ir.  84. 
the  practical  diTiaiim  of  metaphysics,  it. 

126. 
instances  of,  it.  245. 
Persian,  chief  businesa  oi,  It.  339^  866. 
celestial.  It.  355. 

prodneed  by  mstaphysie  and  the  inquisi- 
tion of  forms.  It.  36& 
popuhff  and  degenerate,  ir.  367. 
Xagloa,  quid,  i  235. 

eifecta  fiunt  tribus  modis,  i  363. 
Xagidaa.  deludes  himself  as  to  the  scope  of 

his  power,  iii.  497. 
lEagiftral  method  of  disconraa,  W.  449. 
Magnalia  of  nature,  it.  420. 
Datum,  iii  167* 
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XagBAiiimitM,  flntltb«li  dt  el,  L  69a 
Wignanlmity,  iii  454. 

Bntitfaatet  for  and  agdnat,  ir.  482. 
JbgnM,  i.  274«  299,  317,  321,  S87,  841, 
842,  851,  626,  680. 
<*  Inquisitio  de  Magnele,^  H  811,  812. 
adamas  magnetit  virtatan  Don  impedxt, 

ii.812. 
qaomodo  a  ealoce  afieetos,  tft. 
axpoimaiitiim  aiipar  fitftiginm  Tenpli  & 

Pauli,  LoDdini,  •&. 
an  tern  tit,  ut  Oilbertm  ait,  iii.  58L 
magnetia  hiitoria  eonaeribenda,  i.  407> 
XagBOt,  iv.  161,  185»  186,  191,  203,  214, 
220, 228,  228. 
four  Tirtoaa  o^  it.  222L 
the  diaoorery  o(  ir.  100. 
propoaed  hiatorj  o^  iv.  267. 
immcraed  in  a  diaeolntion  of  iron,  !▼.  416. 
'*  Inqnirr  reapeeting  the,"  t.  408—406. 
daU  of  At  imaimt  il  809. 
adamant  doea  not  hinder  the  power  o(  ▼. 

406. 
efiecta  of  heat  on,  v.  404,  405. 
experiment  with,  on  iho  top  of  St  Paul's, 

T.  405. 
whether  the  earth  itadf  be  a  magnet,  y. 
455. 
JCagnetinii,  aabere$  Otoiy  of,  i.  292. 
Kagnifying  glaaiea,  experiments  with,  ir. 

419. 
Mahomet,  superstition  o^  ▼•  422. 
Mah<rtnet  m.  mMrderedaUieintoUithroKe^ 

i.  563. 
Kahnmeti  snperstitio,  iii  18,  602. 
Maiatre,  K.  Joa.  de,  charges  Bacon  with  as- 
serting the  eternity  of  matter,  i.  464 ;  iii.  68. 
Kalaeiaaationee  corporis,  ii  222. 
Kale  Peony,  root  of,  ii.  662. 
Haleficiatiiig,  to  make  men  impotent,  iL  634. 

See  Witchcraft 
Halefloomm  incantationea,  i.  49& 
Halting  grain,  il  540,  541. 
Jfaathe  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  It. 
47. 
is  a  Qod  to  man,  ix.  114. 
branches  of  natural  history  relatmg  to>,  It. 

267. 
the  image  of  the  world,  it.  841. 
human  flesh,  Tenomous  quality  o^  iL  847^ 
848 
French  disease  reported  to  haTe  origi- 
nated  in    cannibalism  at  siege  of 
Naples,  ibk 
found  among  cannibals  of  the  West 
'     Indies,  ii.    348.      See  Philosophy, 
Human  Mind,  Soul,  Body. 
Man-of-war  described,  ii  6  ;  t.  179,  180. 
Manoipiqnuii  usus  post  legem  Christianam 

ri-ceptam,  i,  799. 
Mandrakei,  ii.  583. 
IfaniehsBomm  haeresis,  iii.  18,  602. 
Monicheea,  heresy  of,  t.  422. 
una,  il  582. 
of  Calabria  best,  il  598. 
gathered  from  mulberry  leaTei^  sfiu 


KaiUMn,  effect  of  mnric  on,  iL  889 
not  so  much  corrupted  by  men  al 

to  Tioe  as  by  the  hal^nl,  iii  297. 
a  branch  of  divinity,  iii  488.        ^ 
doctrine  of,  eootsined  in  the  law,  ui.  4^. 
influence  of  books  and  atudica  upeo,  m. 

440. 
influence  of  learning  npoo,  m.  314. 
impOTtanee  of  good  manners,  t.  82 — 84. 
See  BehaTioor,  Carriage,  ConTenataoo. 
IfMiufkntiiiee,  history  of  dlTers,  pr^ooed,  rr. 

269. 
Manvree  and  eompoeta  of  diTena  kliid%  5. 
488,524—^527. 
ateieoratioii,  il  524. 
soilings  ibk 

ashes,  soot,  salt,  fte.,  iL  524,  525. 
Tcgetable  eomposts^  iL  525. 
irrigation,  il  526,  527. 
Maniu  Christi  for  the  stooach,  a  noespt  foi^ 

iii  886. 
Xamuerlptl,  Saam's,  hejmeaAed  to  Sir  W, 
Amna,8— 9. 
tnibal  became  efAemj  iiL  8. 
Xap-makera,  how  they  deal  wiA  mkaewa 

countriea,  iii  225. 
■arena  Bratus,  his  dealh-lied,  t.  78. 
Mare  or  incubus,  cause  of,  ii.  662. 
Kara,  de  fluxu  et  refluxu  maris,  iii.  47 — 61. 
motus  maris  qninque,  iii.  47. 
putei  nonnnlli    consensum    habesit  cob 
fluxu  et  refluxu  maris,  iii  50. 


Innss,  ill  51,  52. 
maris  figure,  L  402,  406. 
historia  ejus  oonscribenda,  I  406w 
dominium  maris  monarchiss  epitoibe,  L 

801. 
regno  Britannia  in  dotem  ceaait,  A. 
Xargairitss  qnomodd  cgrotb  snmeodse,  il  156L 
Market-plaeOfe  idols  of  the,  i?.  55,  61,  62.  See 

Idols. 
Marxiage,  how  obserred  in  the  New  Atbntii^ 

iii  152—154. 
XarUemaa  beef,  ii.  456. 
Karv^  ill  880. 

history  of,  iii  830 ;  it.  296. 
Mazy,  Queen,  conspiracy  to  deatroj  ber  with 

a  burning-glass,  il  89& 
MaMSB  majorea,  ii.  85,  86. 
■aater  and  servant,  duties  o^  iiL  431. 
Maaticatia  eorum  qoas  spiritus  foTent,  il  19L 
■aatieatoxlea  for  the  mouth,  iii  883w 

how  to  makc^  t.  298. 
Valeria,  inquisitio  nulla  foeta  de  quants^  nee 
qaomodd  distribnta,  ii.  243. 
nil  deperdi,  aut  addi  sommse  uniTeiai,  ik. 
matenas  quantitates   rebtiirsB    in   doUs 

aeris,  et  in  dolio  aqua,  il  244. 
tabula  expansionis  maierise,  il  245,  24$. 
enmma  mateiue  in  oniTeno  eadem  mane^ 

11802. 
in  aliquibua  oorporibus  plus,  in  afiquibaB 

minus,  sub  eodem  spatio,  t5. 
ae  campliGat  et  rrolicat  sine  Tarao^  & 
80S. 
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Deeesie  Mt»  contsacdoncm  ejus  p«  hbubi 

.ex  tribnt  modu  fieri,  iiL  16. 
ramiA  rnntari,  et  nil  yen  interirey  ac 
suminam  materia  eaadem  mamn,  iiL 
.   S2. 
in   ezperimentta  et   operationibat  qno- 

modo  tnetanda,  iiL  23,  24. 
labula    ooEpansionis    ejm,    iiL    691  — 

694. 
coacerralio  ejna,  ilL  694. 
a  natura  dispertita,  iiL  769. 
awtnia  prima  leholasticQrum,  iL  83. 
formate  et  dotete  tecundma  anUqnofl, 

iiL  84. 
spoliate  et  pa8tiT%  humantt  mentis 

commentnm,  to. 
abstiacte,  principimn  pr»ter  ratio- 

nem  potita,  iiL  85. 
utriim  Ibrma  ejus  nativa  et  nnda, 
an  auperfoia  et  indate,  iiL   86, 
87. 
doGtr'ma  Thaletii,  iiL  87,  88. 
Anazimenii,  iii.  88,  89. 
Hemeliti,  iiL  89—91. 
Parmenidii,  iiL  94. 
Telesii,  iiL  94— lia 
reprehentio  hamm  doctrinamm,  iiL 
91—93. 
BkAterU  nam  jUaaa^  tiawt  a  ckamg9  m 
Baoon'M  aiomie  iksory,   iiL  78.     Sm 
Matter,  Atom,  Atemitaa. 
Xafhematioa  aot  pma  ant  mixta,  L  576 — 
57a 
mathematieamm  poimram  hiatoria  conicri- 
benda,  L  410. 
Igatliimifttifli,  a  brancb  of  metephyiicB,  iii. 
859. 
whj  ao  well  inquired  into,  A. 
division  of,  mto  pure  and  mixed,  iiL  360; 

IT.  370. 
pfure,  divided  into  geometry  and  aritb- 

metic.  It.  870. 
wbat  arte   and  sciences  aided  by,  iiL 

360. 
utility    of,    in    training    tbe   intellect, 

•5. 
inability  to  fix  the  attention  remedied  by, 

iiL  415;  iv.  495. 
proposed  history  of^  ir.  270. 
auxiliary  to  physic  and  mechanics,  iv. 

369,  370. 
their  subject,  quantity,  !▼.  369; 
TtBtUx,  antiikMt  betweem  matier  amd  firm,  L 
464. 
a  harlot,  forms  her  suiton,  iv.  320, 
appetite  of  combination  in  all,  iL  600, 

601. 
subtle  sympathies  and  affinities  of,  iL 

602,  603. 
expansion  and  oontiaction  of,  ir.  197— 

199,  209. 
operations  of  man  upon,  it.  233 — ^245. 

iSm  Operations, 
configurations  of,  enumerated,  iT.  356. 


Matter— ooM/ANiei. 

the  mastefy  of  the  intellect  orer  the 

variety  of  ito  fiMms,  iv.  382. 
no  inquiry  ever  made  as  to  the  quantity 

and  dittribution  of,  v.  339. 
snm  total  o(  always  the  same,  v.  340, 

898,  426—429. 
relative  quantities  «f^  in  a  hogshead  of 

air  and  one  of  water,  tfiw 
more  in  some  bodies  than  others  in  the 

same  spaee,  tb. 
unfolds  itself  without  creating  a  vacuum, 

ik 
eontiaetion  of,  mnst  take  place  in  one  of 

three  ways,  ▼.  420. 
three  rules  for  the  better  experimenting 

on,  V.  427, 428. 
set  down  by  the  aneiento  as  having  Ibrm 

and  qualities,  v.  466. 
despoiled  and  paasive,  a  fiction  of  the 

human  mind,  tift. 
abstract  matter  as  a  principle  conttary  to 

reason,  why,  v.  467. 
opbion  of  Thales  respecting  ite  first  prin- 
ciple, y.  469,  470. 
of  Anaximenes^  ▼.  470,  471* 
of  Heraditns,  f.  471—473. 
of  t^armenidea,  t.  476. 
ofTelesius,y.476— 496. 
difficulties  of  Uieir  systons,  t.  473— 

476. 
eternity  of^  ▼.  491. 

eonclttuon  of  Democritus  eomea   near- 
est to  that  of  the  primitive  wisdom, 
•6. 
proceeds  from  Qod  according  to  Sacred 

Writ,  f6. 
doctrines  respecting  matter,  which  we 

have  by  fiiith,  tft. 
into  what  forms  would  created  matter 

left  to  itself  have  shaped  itself,  tb. 
distribution  o^  by  nature^  v.  547.    Ste 

Alteration,  Conversion. 
flnt  matter,  Ckao9  omdEnt^mttmitigqf^ 
iii.  67. 
BaemCa  <ieory  (f  Ha  oftoHom  pf,  iiL 

68. 
mummlenkmdmg  ArisMle^  UL  69. 
whether   its   form  be  native    and 
naked,  or  appaielled  and  clothed, 
T.  468. 
four  opinions  respecting  this,  t.  469, 
Sea  Alteration,  Conversion. 
Katnratio  fructaum  ab  igne,  L  289. 
Xaturation,  iL  445—450,  550. 

distinguished  from  assimilation,  ii.  614. 
is  of  three  natures;  via.,  of  fruits,  of 

drinks,  of  impostumes,  iL  445—448. 
of  drinks,  excess  of  maturation  piodnoei 
flatness,  ii.  445. 
vinegar  will  not  bum,  why,  iU 
how   to   refresh   drmk    that    baa 

palled,  •&. 
by  burying  the  bottles,  iL  446b    8m 
Clanfication. 
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offriiiti,iL446— 44«. 

incIoMd  IB  wax,  U.  446. 

hanged  in  wmtkt,  A. 

coTend  with  linM  and  mhmf  ii.  447* 

with  cmba  Hid  onioniy  ik 

in  bay  and  stmw,  & 

bnuMd  bj  voUing,  & 
wiNindad,  ii.  448. 
pricked  with  a  pin,  & 
•rgoId,ii.449,4M. 

ndet  to  be  obaerfad  in  atlHiptaig, 

ejcperiment  pnpoeed,  ii.  45€l 
natnra  of  goM  mut  be  known,  A. 

Xajdtw  for  medicine  ihoiild  be  gathered  firom 
the  hiUb,  iL  59S. 

Mead  oMd  bj  die  ancMitib  bt  RiHia,  in 

WaK  n*  «1»* 
•agar  mead,  ii.  620. 
Xattti  and  drinka,  which  tha  noit  nmBiahing 
kinds,  u.  868-^62. 
daoocdoo  in  beer  of  the  fah  of 

boiled  and  minced,  ii.  869. 
Tanetioi  of  like  doooctioni,  ii.  860. 
mortreee  of  the  brawn  of  capoBi^  A. 
coliice  of  eocki,  A. 
Indian  maiae,jk 
rice,  til 
pittachioe,  A. 
wann  milk,  ii.  860,  861. 
oil  of  sweet  ahnondt,  iL  860« 
yoike  of  eggi,  ii.  861. 
mincing  of  meat,  A. 

cbueta,A.  Ai  Alimentation,  Noo^iihmettt. 
Xeasiirementf  of  motioni.  It.  856. 
lleararet  of  wocda  have  pndnoed  poeay,  ir. 

443. 
Meehanio  et  ezperimentaUa  hietoria,  i.  895. 
quid,  i.  285,  572^ 

mecbanictt  artia  oontmna  pfogvetBo,  L 
126. 
XMhaaiMl  Uftoy,  ill.  882 ;  It.  252. 

nee  o^  esiential  to  natoral  philo- 

aoph  J,  iii.  882; 
arte  oontinnallj  progroii,  W,  14. 
in  arte  mechanical,  the  lint  doTice 
oomes    ihortett,  and  time    per- 
fecteth,  iii.  226. 
MflChanilW,  Baeom'a  ignoromee  <^  iii  51 K 
the  practical  diviiion  of  phyiice,  iv.  126. 
produced  by  inqnisition  ii  the  efficient 

and  material  caoceo,  iT.  865. 
three  kinds  of;  ir.  866. 
XaehMAham,  il  855. 

MJadea,  her  retUwatum  of  Pdiaa  to  yoath,  ▼. 
806. 
JQTentutem  renovaxM,  ii  198. 
Xedflt,  snbternmy  fires  in,  ii.  461. 
Kodiaa  wiiidi,  which,  t.  146. 

their  character,  t.  157. 
Xediani  vonti,  it  25,  86,  87. 
Kadlcina,  an  nobilis,  l  586,  587. 
preecipue  ardua  et  diffidlis,  L  587. 
cum  musici  cur  coojuncta,  i.  588. 


1.595-^597. 

balncn  aitifidalia,  i  697. 

filnmmedicinah»,L597,5S& 

8.  prolongatio  viti^  i  590,  591i 

598-602.  ,^ 

de  ^ak  qoatoor  Bodliy  ■•  ^^ 

599. 
jndicia   ejas,  et  pnwF"*  *" 
600—602. 
a  qnataor  elementis  Aiiitolelii  iwlna 

afiecta,  iii.  604. 
labnlas  snpentitioim,  iL  157—159. 
medicnia  quae  ad  IcQgsHtaMi  ip«t»>H 

ii.  155—157. 
qua  operantor  anper  corpos  an"""* 
per  diktationeB,  ii  276. 
Kedieinal  hiitory,  deficiency  oC  iii  374. 
Xedidnalii  hiftorU  conMTibendi,  i  40& 

Medicine,  definition  o^  iii  37& 
offices  of,  A.  Mofe. 
deficiencies  in,  iii.  878—377. 
use  of,  in  mental  affections,  iii  368. 
apart  firan  nataral  philosophy,  wm^ 

piridsm,  iii  367. 
eompand  with  ansic,  iii  871. 
•cience  of,  why  oonjectarsl,  <^     ,. 
mon  tebonnd  than  advsneed,  iiL  '73^ 
Apollo  and  JBscaUpins,  gods  of;  ^^ 
our  SaTiow'i  inirades  of  hsslmgi  * 
subtilty  of  the  subject,  A. 
Paracelsus*  doctrine,  i, 
impostnn  in.  It.  880,  381. 
the  profession  o^  iv.  381. 
three  oflkes  of;  rr.  883,  396.     , 

1.  prasenration  of  hcsith,iT.  »^ 

2.  cure  of  diseases,  iT.384--3S^ 
hi  which  many  defiaeofl****' 

iT.  884*  ,  ^^^ 

neglect  to  tsks  notoi  «  •^ 

lectof  anatoBiieslM'*** 


inquiry  conoenung  < 

thanasia,  IT.  887. 
neglect  of  the  ptfH«*'  *^ 

for  particdsr" '--*  '' 

387— 38& 
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a  iMthod  of 
,  IT.  389,  89a 
lof  li^iT.888^  880 
-^94. 
tUt  the  prinriptl  pari  of  the 

art,  ir.  888. 
km  adaMDhMM  Ibr,  It.  881. 
dinctiMii  iotj  !▼.  892,  898. 
three  principal  preeepti  for,  it. 
898. 
XadkiaM,  phjrieiaBs   thoald  inquire  what 
BimpleB  aatare  yieldeth,  iL  658. 
ymm  ef  mediciiuu  eerth,  ii.  868. 
prepantioD  oi^  caideei,  ir.  889. 
to  prodaee  k^seYi^,  t.  268—268. 
epMBting  on  the  hntan  body  by  dila- 
tation, y.  871. 
of  the  miady  ▼•  20. 

faianchee  ef  natand  hiitory  rebiting  to,iT. 
268. 
Xidlmii  ev  artia  oattpvam  ■tndiewie,  i  888, 
889. 
eirea  niMnlia  niiaiiui  oerapatni,  i.  890. 
ligandi  et  eoWendi  davee  habet,  I  896. 
empirieoe,  i.  488. 
Xadittmaeui,  tidoe  in,  ▼.  484. 
Xadnaa,  what,  iv.  826, 827. 
Mtatiiig  the  firtt  move,  aatitheeee  for  and 

agaiDtt,  ir.  490. 
y ^1  »^tmtli«m  j^f  dHfdttHMaHtM  o^uAewttMf,  ill* 

7l9. 
Xtfaatliiim,  ii  650. 
MaUtWU  catolne,  i.  448. 
Xaioootoiui,  ii.  488, 487. 
Mating  of  bodiei,  what,  t.  822. 

wuUmffpomt  o/mbtkmcM^  L  818. 

'  i  qoomodo  eolenda,  L  278,  647 — 649. 
'  I  artiiidalie,  dw 

I  ad  menerian  tree,  iii.  852, 

memoria  hnnuuue  Tifei,  L  881. 
MsBOiiftla,  a  divimn  of  dTil  hiitovy,  iil  888. 

two  kinds  of,  A* 

or  ptepantoiy  hiilary,  if.  808. 
Xmory,  iil  384,  897  ;  if.  292L 

divisiflo  of  leuaing  rektiof  to,  iiL  829. 

foundations  of,  iiL  898. 

divided  into,  it.  485, 

1.  doctrine  oonoeming  helps  to  the 
memory,  whereof  writing  is  the 
chie^tft. 

2.  doctrine  of  the  memory  itseli;  iv, 
486. 

divided  into  pniiotiim  and  emblem, 
iv.  486,  487. 
power  of,  iv.  874 
arti6cial  aids  to,  iv.  162,  168. 
of  the  just  is  blessed,  T.  40. 
Mwiftndar,  sayiiig  of^  wqwcting  vain  lore,  iiL 
442. 
of  sensud  bra,  ▼.  29. 
Hendaeii  dujdez  vitinm,  L  455. 
Xeaa  hominti,  velat  manos  hominis,  sine  in- 
stmmentis  pariUn  valet,  iii.  793. 


,  tMoif  L  99o» 
XiMifltniinif  wowo,  si|^t  0^  w31  rast  a  glass, 
iL648. 
kills  worms,  Ai 
Xmnarii  i^toih  1 798. 
Xeroa&ary  fnfoai,  ▼.  81* 
Xarauiaaperi 
859. 
natan  pdmoidialis,  iL  82. 
in  Gonjnnetione  solb,  iiL  760. 
r,  its  properties,  ir.  242. 
in  conjunction  with  the  son,  t.  586. 
chemistry  id,  t.  205,  206.    8m  Qmek- 
silver. 
XMOa,  ii.  478. 
Xtnenna,  Mt  criHeStM  oa  BoooiCb  dotbrm$  of 

itMi^L  92. 
XsMiitey  v«liif,  iL  S66,  857,  858. 
Xetalla,  mentio  eomm  in  Hbro  Jobi,  L  467. 
de  Muisi  oondeasationis  eoraas,  iL  249. 
per  cslorsm  uwrinatar,  iL  269. 
an  transmatalHlia,  iL  250,  251. 
de  aagmsntatme  pondsris  in  metsUis,  ii 
804. 

netdloiiimtA. 
L889. 
seneratie^  L  860. 

historia  eorvm  eonsGribeoda,  L  408. 
sofaitMoes,iL278-*280. 
Xetala,  growth  o^  iL  598,  599. 

drowning  the  base  in  the  more  predont, 

iL509. 
mode  of  alloying,  t6w 
compound  propned,  IiL  804,  808,  806-^ 

810. 
refinement  o^  A.,  liL  811,  812. 
sepeiation  from  one  another,  t5. 
prindpiatien  o^  iiL  812. 
practical  suggestions  for  researdies  toodi* 

ing,  iiL  818—817. 
discoloration  o^  iL  460. 
edoars  prodaced  by  disMlndon  o(  iL 

487. 
the  baaa^  whether  they  have  bean  aofr 

dently  refined,  iL  620. 
foaad  aoBMtimea  to  leaomble  the  pre- 

doDs,«5. 
the  predooSpiL  599,  600.  AsOold,  Slver. 
ineorporation  o^  iiL  801,  802. 
drowning  of  within  other  metals  in  two 

ways,  iiL  802. 
eompared  with  vegetables,  iv«  248. 
mode  of  their  generation,  t&. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  266. 
conversion  ot^  iv.  867* 
condensation  o^  how  cansed,  t»  848. 
possibility  of  transmutation  o^  v.  846. 
opened  by  heat,  v.  864,  865, 
•olvetiU  0^  V.  872—875. 
how  to  increase  their  wei^t,  ▼•  8891 
transroutatioa  of,  t&. 
Metapliysioa,  quid,  L  235. 

ezqairit  causae  Coonalea  at  fiMlaa,  L  564 
—571. 
Xetapliyiioa,  a  bmuh  ef  natunl  acianoa^  iiL 
352-359. 
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Xetaphjdes— oonlMNifldL 

distiogttiihed  fhn  philotopkift  fnteUf  iii* 

863. 
from  physic,  A. 
inquiry  into  Formal  and  Filial  GMBMiy  • 

part  o^  iii.  855,  857. 
matheimuici  a  biBnch  of,  iii.  859. 
definition  of,  ir.  126. 
meaning  of  the  tenn,  it.  844—346* 
divisions  of,  iv.  86(^865. 
the  point  of  the  pyramid  of  knowledgt, 
IT.  862. 
XetaUns,  C«sar*s  answer  to*  ilL  812. 
Metempayohoda,  i.  606. 
Xeteorologieal  regiaten,  utiUtjf  of,  I  889. 
Xeteora,  history  of,  L  299 ;  ▼.  509. 
Xeteonim  Hiatoria,  i.  501 1  iii  788. 
Xathod,  placed  in  Logic  aa  a  part  of  Jodg- 
ment,  iii.  403w 
contains  the  rales  of  ^ndgimcoity  t& 
niiigistnd  and  prohational,  tb. 
dtversttiee  o^  lil  405*-407. 
enor  of  prematore  redoction  of  knowledge 

to  arta  and,  iii.  292. 
Lord  Bacon's,  i.  220 ;  it.  19. 
how  to  be  reeeiTed,  iT.  58. 
of  the  ancients,  iT.  110. 
of  disoDune,  iT.  448—454. 
the   architectnie  of  the 
458. 

Xethodieal  daliTery,  iu.  404. 
Xethodna  antiquorum,  i.  218,  219. 
ad/UioSj  i.  86. 
8ermonis,  l  662 — 669. 
Methodi,  siTo  Pnidentitt  TraditiTse,  ge- 
nera   enumenmtnr,    i.    SSS— 
667, 

1.  magistnlis  aut  mitiatiTB.  I  668, 

664. 

2.  acroamatica,    aiTa    seoigmatica, 

i.  664,  665. 
8.  per  aphorismoa,  i  665, 666. 

4.  per  asaertiones  cum  prohationi- 

hos,  Tel  per  qnsestiones   cum 
determinationibus,  i.  666. 

5.  per  methodum  snbiecttB  materiB 

aocommodatam,  lO. 

6.  secundum  antkipaticDcahiianiBus 

disoentinm  vtifu  impwsssi.  i 

666,  667. 
partes  ejus  duse,  — 

1.  de  disposittcne  totins  opens,  L 

667,  668. 

2.  de    limitatione     propositionnm, 

A. 
Xethoialem  water,  receipt  for,  iii.  829. 
Xetraa  in  ancient  verse,  iT.  448. 
Xetna  graviores  Titam  abbreTinnt,  ii.  171. 

dat  subitam  mortem,  ii.  204. 
Xeaa&ttna,  torment  of,  ii.  864. 
Mioe,  wigtker  generated  bjf  puirefaeUoiit    L 

316. 
lUorMoaii,   man   so   called,   il    641;   iii 
870. 

rocoamiif  corpua  humanum,  i.  587. 
homo^  iii  675. 


KflroMope,  IT.  198. 

mkroteopie  duBOoaim  rf  SeUtidm  mad 
AAioM,  iii  162. 
Kidai,  judgment  o^  iii  519. 
■Ultaiy  i^ta,  excrll«sicie  in,  cosapatiUe  wiA 
learning,  iii  269. 
Tirtnes  and  power  o^  prooioted  by  lean- 
ing, iii  807 — 81 4» 
when  they  most  flonriah,  iiL  378. 
warlike  dispoaition  of  a  people  the  aUu^lh 

of  a  nation,  T.  81. 
injured  by  the  sedentary  arta,  ▼.  84. 
Xilitaa  imbelles  rnina  oTttatam,  i  794. 
lEilky-vay,  t.  536, 541,  542. 
1011,  kit  obmnaUm  om  <fta  de/dctM  of  AmWj 

Indmstioe  Logie,  i  878. 
Mnd,  knowledge  respecting  the,  iii  367.    _ 
sympathT  between  body  and  aiad,  n. 

867—870. 
action  o^  on  body,  iii  369. 
use  of  medicine    in   aflectiosia   o(  Si 

368. 
affectioDs  of,  depend  an  the  atata  af  ikm 

body,  iii  969, 
effect  of  diet  and  regiman  on  tka^  sk 
nature  of  the,  iii  879. 
faculties  or  fiinctions  of  the,  A. 
culture  of  the,  in  youth,  iasportaaca  a( 

iii  416. 
precepts  oonoarning  the  caltore  of  tk^  iii 

489. 
diseases  and  infinnitisa  of  tfae^  iii  437. 
influence  of  habit  upon  the,  iii  438. 
countenance  and  gesture  the  gate  of  fStm, 

iii  457. 
imagery  0%  likened  to   leflexiona   fraa 

glasses,  iii  241. 
dis«aaes  o^  hotr  to  be  cored,  ▼.  20l 
mutual  relation  and  oonftcmity  bctwei 
the  food  of  mind  and  body,  t.  30L 
Sm  Knowledge,  Philoaophy,  Sdenoe. 
Mine  and  the  furniue,  the  two  parte  of  na- 
tural philoaophy,  iT.  843i 
inquiry  aa  to  Aa  aitnationa  of  ininai^  t. 
345. 
WnenB  de  sita  eoram  in  genen^  ^aserendaa, 
ii  249. 
poroellansB  artaSdalea  In  Oiina,  ii  S95w 
Mineral  batba,  iii  376. 
ICniitrationei  ad  senaos,  iii  652. 
Mirabllariea,  their  manner.  It.  295. 
JOrabilinm  historia,  iii.  688. 
Mixaelaa,  use  o^  iii  849. 

either   aot   trae   or    not   natnial,   ir. 

296. 
nerer  wrought  to  oonTert  an  atheist,  why, 

iT.  841. 
our  SoTiour^  miiadea   of  healing,  i^* 
379. 
Miraenla  nimis  &a^  aeoepta,  i  456L 

httmansB  natnrm,  kaleodaiium  eonua  d^ 
sideratum,  i  582. 
Mirage  caused  by  the  shining  of  nitre  apea 

the  sea  sand*,  ii  590. 
Mirror  of  Palks,  a  parable,  it.  3Sa 
Miaeriei  of  humanity.  It.  874. 
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KMaltM,  ii.  514,  615. 

nid  to  be  lowa  by  the  miiieltlinith,  ii. 

514. 
the  only  perfect  lapentlaiity  f5. 
IliiiiliiS  mot^  ▼iolentt  eonim  per  preisnnm 
ezphuiatio,  l  301  ;  ilL  28 — 31. 
notiM  eomm  in  rotationihaiy  iiL  80,  31. 
Ifiiti  are  imperfect  ooodeoMttioiit  of  the  air, 

▼.  388. 
Xiitiira  eorponun,  i.  313ii 
tpiritalium,  i.  318. 
liqaomiD,  uL  696. 
Xifluridate,  dietaied  water  of,  iiL  83Z 
mthiidatiim  medicina,  L  595,  596. 
Hixton  of  bodies,  W,  199. 

of  apiritt,  iT.  203w 
]Cod«m  Hiitory,  iii.  335. 

deficieDcy  of;  iii  336.    SeB  Hiftuy. 
Ifftlimiliniinutt  moChi,  IL  64^  65b 
Komi  fenestra,  L  772. 
Xonnui,  the  window  o^  ▼.  59. 
XonaAhomm  paupertas,  L  443L 
MonflxehiM  incline  wits  to  profit  and  pleir 
•OTC^  iii  252i 
the  Roman,  the  last  of  earthly,  t.  87. 
Itouwtio  lift,  defence  of,  iiL  423. 
not  simply  contemplatiTe,  ▼.  8. 
Xanflj,  not  the  sinews  of  war,  t.  8U 
WnffUmj  of  life,  t.  11* 
Xomten,  It.  253. 
Xonitra,L395;iiL688. 
XonteigiiA,  entirely  absorbed  b  the  matter 

in  hand,  ▼.  64. 
Soon,  oalon/ie  rmf$  of^  I  239. 

tho  four  chief  infloences  o^  ii.  636. 
drawing  forth  heat,  ii.  371,  636. 
inducing  pntiefeetion,  ii.  636. 
increase  of  moistore  both  in  planU 

and  in  the  human  btain,  il  637. 
azciting  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  as 
in  lunacies,  ii.  637. 
e0eet  o^  on  weather,  tk 
Tirtnes  of  the  full  of  die  moon,  tSi 
no  heat  in  her  beams,  ii.  644. 
corpbreal  substance  of,  It.  186 ;  ▼.  535. 
not  a  watery,  dense,  or  solid  body,  ▼. 

550. 
her  inflnimce  on  teoastrial  bodies^  It. 

244. 
her  Tisit  to  Endymion,  It.  827. 
•welling  of  sap   during  full  moon,  ▼. 

360. 
magnetic  influence  o(  on  tho  tides,  It. 
350;  ▼.443. 
certain  tidal  motions  appear  to  corre- 
spond with  the  lunar,  ▼.  448. 
but  not  the  tides  erery  six  hours,  !▼. 
449. 
human  face  in  her  orb,  ▼.  493. 
her  position  in  the  heaToni,  ▼.  523. 
Arcadian  feble  of  her  first  anpeannoe,  ▼. 

528. 
spots  on,  ▼.  535. 
Xoori,  il  473. 

Xora  promus  naturm  et  dispematrix,  I  358. 
antidieta  de,  i  704. 


Xoral  knowledge,  ito  diTisions,iii.  418, 419 1 
▼.  3. 
L  The  exemplar  or  platform  of  good,  ▼.  5. 
its  dinsions,  — 

1.  good   simple,   or  the   kbds  of 

good,  ▼•  7. 
a.  inoiTidnal  or  self  good,  r.  10. 
its  divisions,  -^ 

good  active,  ▼.  10—12 
good  passive,  v.  12. 
conservative,  tb. 
perfective,  i6. 
5.  good  of  communion,  ▼•  7. 
its  division  into  duties,  — 
genenl,  v.  15. 
respective,  •& 

2.  good  comparative,  or  the  degrees 

of  good,  V.  5,6. 
IL  The  culture  or  geoigics  of  the  mind, 

▼.a. 

its  divisionf,  ▼.  20. 

1.  of  the  different  character*  of 

natures  and  dispoaiuons,  v. 
21—23. 

2.  of  the   affections   and  pertur- 

bations, ▼.  23, 24« 
A.  of  their  cures  and  remedies  by 
costom,  &C.,  V.  24^29. 
Appendix,  on  tiie  relation  between  the 
goods  of  mind  and  body,  ▼•  30.    See 
Knowledge. 
Xond  law,  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  iii. 
479. 
higher  than  tho  light  of  nature,  v.  113. 
Moral  philoaophy,  iii  382,  417,  444. 

tiie  handiuid  to  rdigion,  iii.  433,  441. 
difference  between  civil  knowledge  and, 

iiL  445. 
the  theology  of  the  heatiien,  iv.  78. 
the  handmaid  of  dirinity,  v.  20,  27. 
the  end  of,  iv.  456. 

unfit  study  for  youi^  men,  t.  26.    See 
Philosoi»hy. 
Koral  TMponailiilitj  rtftn  to  ila  mml  alone^ 

i.  53. 
Koral  ienie  of  Scriptme  often  preferable  to 

the  literal,  iii  487. 
Xorality,  iii  409. 

promoted  by  leamfaig,  iii  314,  315. 
Xorbun  Qallicun  eertis  ditstis  cniatum,  il 

202. 
Xora,  flir  Tfaonaa,  his  serenity  of  mind  at  the 

point  of  death,  iv.  375. 
Xorei  literatomm,  i  445. 
MorisB  apotheosis,  iii.  748. 
Xorrli  ihoioe  in  Hertfordshire,  danced   by 

e'ght  centenarians,  v.  255. 
Xeni,  pnecursores  mortis  duo,  ii.  208 — 210. 
a  capite  convulsio,  ii  208. 
a  corde  extremus  labor  puls&s,  A, 
sii^na  mortis  in  propinquo,  t&, 
signa  post  mortem,  tft. 
vitalitaa  animalium,  ib. 
resuscitationes  mortuomnn,  ii  209, 210. 
caaones  mobiles  de  formfi  mortisi  ii.  212 
—226. 
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formido  mortit  reprimenda,  i.  726. 
Xorras  DiftboU,  a  root,  fiiUe  o^  iL  54L 
Xortalitatem  dictam  Akxandri  circa,  L  478. 

Epktetiu  d»  d^  L  480. 
Kortreis,  made  with  tke  brawn  of  capoDf,  iL 

860. 
Xoma  AngliA  Cancallariiia.nioritiinit,  l  682. 
XoMfl,  his  dei«et  of  neech,  ii  470. 
God's  firsi  pen,  id.  297. 
philoBopk  J  to  be  found  in  the  ceremonial 

law  of;  iil  298. 
legislator  et  piimui  Dei  notuioi,  L  466. 
lex  ejus  caBWionialie,  i5. 
XoM,  a  species  of  numld,  ii.  458. 

a  rudiment  between  putre&ction  and  a 
herb,  iiL  220  ;  W.  170. 
Xefher,  rising  of  it,  how  cnred^  il  867,  651. 

of  distilled  waten,  ii.  460. 
Motion  after  death  remains  in  birds  longer 
than  m  men,  why,  ii  474. 
of  bodies  produced  bj  pcessnre,  experi- 
ments touching,  ii.  342,  348. 
of  water  in  glass  lessel  on  drawing  a  wet 
finger  sound  the  lip  of  the  gilass,  ii  842. 
upon  pressure  of  brittle  bodies,  iL 
of  bullet  propdled  by  powder*  •&. 
of  liberty,  1st  upon  ptcssnre,  2nd  npon 

tensnre,  ii.  842,  fUS, 
of  a  bell,  of  a  viiginal  string,  il  848. 
Baeon*M  invedigatUmfoUkoiA  rtmit^  iii.  614. 
Pwjhce  to  ihs  InqftmtiQ  Ipgiiiuia  de  mUm, 

iii.  623,  624. 
eftocMi  by  Baetm  <u  U»  finA  mAjodt^  vokg^ 

iii  624. 
Tulgar  distinctions  o^  TslueleiS,  W.  67, 

68 ;  V.  426,  426. 
the  genus  of  which  heat  is  aspedes,  ir.  150. 
rest  and  motion,  iv.  177,  178. 
quick  motion  not  yet  competently  mea- 
sured, !▼.  200. 
the  principal  kinda  of  modont,  or  active 
virtues,  iv.  214—282. 
of  resistance,  iv.  214. 
of  connection,  iv.  215. 
of  liberty,  »b. 
of  matter,  iv.  217. 
of  continuity,  «5. 
for  gain,  or  of  want,  iv.  218. 
of  the  greater  congregalico,  t& 
of  the  lesser  congregation,  iv.  219. 
the  magnetic,  iv.  222. 
of  flight,  t&. 
of  assimilation  or  ielf^mnltinUcation, 

iv.  224. 
of  excitetion,  iv.  225. 
of  impression,  iv.  226. 
of  configuration,  iv.  227. 
of  tnnsitbn,  «&. 
the  royal  or  political,  iv.  228. 
of  rotation,  ii. 
of  trepidation,  iv.  229. 
of  repose,  or  aversion  to  move^  iv.  280. 
regulation  o^  iv.  241. 
doctrine  concerning  voluntary  motion  neg 
lectod,  iv.  401. 


MJotioa    oaatfawflrf. 


Aristotle's  doctrine,  iv.  428. 
the  in^iry  eonosniing  tiie  Boving  pria- 
dijse  of  things  hitherto  mgUitiJ, 
▼.424. 
due  inquiry  the  onlj  wvy  to  \mk 
^  Protooe  oatare,  ▼.  42& 
AriBtaOeU  dMtkm^^  iiL  21. 
of  ptojectfles  ezpbmed,  ▼.  439— 48CL 
why  rotatoiy,  v.  435i. 
cause  of  motion  ni  firo-iimio,  ▼.  435 — 
487. 
ofhyle,v.S61.     F»s  Hylo. 
ofliber^,  ▼.  378. 
abetiaction  oi^  has  begotten  ui  isfiBito 

number  of  fiucies,  ▼.  468. 
oibsodar,  natan  o^  v.  478,  479. 
natural  diotiagniehed  froas  Tiolesit,  ▼.  49% 
of  ascent  and  descent,  Ai 
in  a  stnightline^  saito  the  parta  ofg^ohea 

▼.  515. 
ciwdar  mn^  be  wilhoiit  liasita,  ▼.  5961 
no  aigmnent   of  etenity  fron,  t.  536^ 

580. 
the  only  power  man  has  over  aatoM^  ▼• 

506. 
of  the  heavuBiy  bodica,  ▼.  550—554. 
cosmical  or  motnal,  ▼.  551. 

nical  is  the  diwnal  HtotisB  by 
nrals  within  the  tvopies^  ▼.  554« 


mtraii 
555. 


in  the 


a  natural  body  may  haTe  mor 

one  pn^r  atotioD,  v.  556. 
fbor  kinds  of  greater  i 

heavens^  v.  557. 
efthephaets,v.  558. 
proposed  histwiesiMf^  iv.  268. 
motions  of  matter  are  simple  or  < 

It.  856. 

mimpU  moiMm,  whiA,  L  27,  28. 
simple  motions  enamsnitedy  ir.  356. 
measnMBBentoo^iv.357. 
of  wind  ooBpared  with  that  of  water,  v. 

196. 
metionaQf  the  sea»  five  in  mmber.  ▼.  443| 

445. 
tides  not  a  motion  of  rising  and  fidling  as 

of  water  m  a  cauldron,  v.  44& 
diurnal  ezpbdns  that  of  the  tides^  449. 
Sk$  Dininal  Motion,  Moon. 
XotU  est  instar  generis  ad  caloreaBy  i.  262L 
qoiet  et  motas,  i»  291. 
sive  virtntes  activ  owputmy,  i  838 — 849. 
antitypia,  L  830^ 
nezos,  •&. 
libertatis,  •&. 
hyles,  L  832  ;  iL  966. 
eontinuationis,  t&. 
ad  Incram,  i.  888. 
osQgregataonis  majorii^  L  834. 
eongregstionis  minoris,  A. 
magneticna,  L  387. 
fu^  L  838. 
assimilatioDAt,  L  8891 
excitotionis,J.  840. 
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Kotos — etmHmieeL 

inipressioniii  i.  S41. 
oonfignraUonit,  i  342. 
pertnmsitioiiisy  i  343^ 
regiiu,  L  344. 
trepidationia,  L  346. 
decnbitna,  j.  346. 
regimen  motiU,  L  358. 
hifltoria  motutim  eontcribenda,  L  408. 
▼el  limpliceB  Tel  oompoeiti,  i.  560,  661, 
voluntariai^  onde,  l  609,  610  ;  ii.  263L 
▼antonim,  ii.  23,  24,  53,  65,  74. 
in  Telia  navlmn,  iL  24, 58—64. 
In  velis  molendinoram,  ii.  64,  65. 
rhadae  moTentea  ad  Yentnm,  iL  65. 
nataialia  veterum,  iL  80. 
ncjg^igeotia  Teterom  in  inqmaitione  6b  mo- 
▼entibiiarenimprincipiiia,ii}.  19,20. 
Bfttoia,    Telttt   Protena,   hoe  modo 
aolmn  Tindenda,  iiL  20. 
diTiaio  motna  zecepta  in  philoaophift  popu- 

laria,  uL  21,  22. 
miaailinm  per  preaaBiam,  iiL  28 — 30. 
in  roUtioDiboa,  cnr,  iiL  30,  31. 
canaaB  motAs  in  tonnentb  igneia,  iiL  31, 32. 
maria  quiaqne,  iiL  47.     Vide  Luna, 
flonm  et  reflnxum  maria  eaae  Tel  motmn 
•ablationia  et  demiaaionii^  Tal  motam 
progreatna,  iiL  49. 
dionraa,  iiL  52,  53. 
aibatiaetio  motlia  infinitaa  phantaaiaa  pepe- 

ri^  iiL  86. 
.  rotationia  spontaneua,  L  344. 
doctrina  Teleaii  de  ntatioiie    cadonun, 

iiL  97. 
orblGularia,  t5. 

graTia  et  loTia,  quid,  iiL  118,  690. 
inqitiaitio  legitima  de  motn,  iiL  625 — 631, 

634^640. 
libertatia,  iL  283  j  iii.  659. 
receptionia  a  tenaurd,  iii.  704. 
aneeeaaioDia,  t2k 
ne  detor  Tacomn,  tSu 
homini  in  natoiam  aola  poteataa  motiU, 

iii.  730. 
rectua  partibnaglobornm  oonTenit,  iiL  739. 
caleatiam,  alii  eoamici,  alii  ad  iuficem,  iL 
773. 
tenft  atante,  ooalum  motn  diuno  eir- 

eomfan,  to. 
dinmua  eodi  atellati,  iiL  774. 
ooamicua,   eat   motna   diumna   per 
tpixat  intn  tropioo^  iiL  776. 


qoataoc  genera  motnmn  pnater  €oa> 
micum,  iiL  776. 
KOQldi,  ii.  453. 

diffsr  firom  planta  in  three  pointa,  iL  529. 

on  citron,  t5. 

moaa,  maahrooma,and  agarica  monldf,  •&. ; 

iL453. 
found  alao  on  poplara,  iL  539. 
from  the  akull  of  a  dead  mas  nnburied 
will  atanch  blood,  iL  665. 
may  be  ptoaixed  in  Ireland,  iL  670. 
Xneh  and  Little,    inquiry  ooBcerning,   It. 

340 ;  y.  209. 
XoeUaiii,  fail  deeeit  towaida  Antoniaaa,  t. 

62. 
Xnmoiiei,  Egyptian,  iL  588—590. 

mummy  atancheth  blood,  iL  665. 
Xnmim  in  aere,  iL  71. 
Xnaoaa  in  electro,  iL  212. 
Xnieoyia  haa  a  late  apring  yet  an  early  haiw 

Teat,  why,  iL  520. 
Xttduoomi,  iL  512,  513. 

caoae  incubua  or  the  mare,  why,  iL  312. 

a  Tenereoua  meat,  ib, 

nrodtioed  by  poplar  bark,  t5. 

by  burning  a  atubbla^  iL  518* 

from  hartahom,  •&. 

funguaea  reaembling,  tS. 

on  treea,  ii.  539. 

.  iL  385—390. ;  It.  395. 
muakal  aounda,  IL  390—413. 
medicme   and  muaic  conjoined  by  the 

ancient  poeta  in  Apollo^  iiL  371. 
in  practioe  well  puraued,  bat  in  theory 

Tery  weakly,  iii.  385. 
aimilarity  of  trq»a  in  rhetoric  and  muaic^ 
IT.  167. 

9poaed  hiatoiy  of^  it.  269. 
itmment  to  be  played  by  the  laya  of 
the  ann,  y.  400.    See  Sounds 
Xniiea  historia  oonacribenda,  L  408. 

cum  medicin&  cur  conjungitor,  L  588. 
Xnak  fnrthera  Tenereoua  appetite,  iL  650. 
Xutalnlitaa  terne,JiL  749—751,  756. 

caeleatium  iiL  751 — 757. 
XataUlitj  of  the  earth,  t.  525—527. 

of  the  heaTona,  t.  527—533. 
Xjrobalaao  aweet  before  ripe,  why,  iL  357» 

539. 
XyittfiM  of  faith,  ▼.  114. 
Xythi,  daiiica],  cgJanationa  o^  It.  318 — 
385. 


prop 
inatr 


K. 


XamM  gi^en  by  Adam,  i.  434 ;  iii.  219. 

etymology  of,  It.  441. 
Xapellof,  maiden  fed  on,  iL  499. 
Xapier,  Bacon  ^gnorami  if  hie  IcgarUimt,  iiL 

511. 
Xazooties,  ii.  576,  577  ;  t.  270, 271. 
X«mti<nu  a  diTiaion  of  hiatoiy,  iiL  334, 

338  ;  It.  304,  308. 


HamtiTe  poetry  an  imitation  of  hiatoiy,  iiL 

344. 
Hatatio  animalium,  iiL  699. 

in  profimdiore  aquA  fiudlior,  A. 
HatiTitiea  in  aatrology  without  foundation, 

iT.  350,  368. 
Hatnza  non  niu  parendo  Tinoitor,  L  157, 222, 

iii.  611. 
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faUilitM  Mtam,  I  158»  160 ;  iiL  17, 

579,  580. 
antkipatioiiei,  L  16U 

corporaa  et  actio  natnnlii,  i  805. 
in  triplid  itata  ponitnr,  L  895. 

primus  itatui  ad  tptam  lenim  le- 

fertor,  A. 
tecnndiu  ad  numstra,  ik 
taniiu  ad  artificialia,  tft. 
tmuna  ejus  cBoonomia  ab  homine  non  in- 

^enienda,!.  484» 
antitheta  de,  L  692. 
philosophisB  debitrix,  u.  243. 
tna  ooDsilia  at  homines  perithiB  eom  na- 

UuA  negotientiir,  tiL  23. 
diasectio  ejus  non  abstnuHo  fiidenda,  liL  86. 
occulta  ejus  Teluti  signo  diTino  dansa 

manete,  iii.  549. 
nnitiis  DatariB,  iii.  555. 
lamen  oatane,  iii.  576. 
ezemplum  inqmsitionis  de  natarft,  iii.  635. 
lit  fortona,  a  fronte  capillata,  ab  oceipitio 

calra,  iii.  687. 
ant  libera,  ant  pertnibata,  ant  nstricta. 
Vide  Philosopbia  Natoralii^  Interpie- 
tatio  Naturs. 
Hatnrm  natiuana,  i.  30, 227. 
Vatua  divina  quid  sibi  Tolnit  in  cnando» 

iii.  111. 
Vatnral  and  mmataral,  inqniiy  eonoeniing, 

V.  209. 
Hatnral  andartifleial,  inqoiry  concerning,  (b. 
things  whj  preferred  to  artificial,  iv.  470. 
Vatnral  DlTisation,  two  kinds  of,  iii.  880. 
Vatnral  Eittory,  it.  298—299  ;  ▼.  505— 
514. 
Baeom\  whmpmUitktdj  i.  74. 
Am  hope  of  attuiamee from  He  kimff,  i.  881. 
importanee  of  m  his  eyet,  i.  383, 
fefuSbOUy  of  iu  melhodj  i.  385. 
division  of,  iii.  380. 
deficiency  of,  iii.  330 ;  ir.  127. 
suggestion  that  the  king  should  undertake 

to  prosecnte  it,  iv.  12. 
must  be  founded,  not  on  aignment,  but  by 

observation  of  facts,  ir.  28. 
method  of  experiments  proposed,  iv.  29, 30. 
imperfection  of  Lord  Bacon's,  iv.  105. 
the  fi>undation  of  all  science,  hitherto  neg- 
lected, ▼.  181, 132. 
Bacon*s  own  leasons  for  applying  to  it,  t. 

133. 
its  reUtion  to  the  Oiganon,  ▼.  134. 
plan  of  the  treatiie  on,  v.  135,  136. 
catalogue  of  the  titles  of  particular  his- 
tories, iv.  265—270. 
of  geography,  !▼.  266,  293—299  {   t. 

505—514. 
in  its  subject  is  threefold,  treatmg,  iv. 
253 ;  ▼.  506. 
of  the  liberty  of  nature,  t&. 
of  the  errors  of  nature,  tft. 
of  the  bonds  of  nature,  ift. 
may  be  distributed  therefore  into  histories 


Vatual] 

o^    lst«    generatioDs ;    isl,  pal» 
genetatioDs  ;  3rd,  arts,  & 
ill  its  use  twofold,  iv.  254  ;  v.  507. 
fiv  the  ff.ke  of  the  partkahrkMs- 

ledge  simply, 
as  the  primary  natetisl  ofpbikvphf. 
three  superfluities  to  bs  avoided,  ir.  iU, 

255. 
precepts  for  its  eompihlion,  iv.  253-461 
authorities,  how  to  be  noted,  iv.  261 
Sire  supplemental  suggcstiooi,  rr.  XI, 

262. 
brevier  of  the  laws  of  nature  eaa|«>' 
with  the  length  of  man's  cflDmertmi 
thereon,  iv.  262. 
has  die  same  diviakn  as  conaele  j/k^ta, 

iU  noblest  end  is  to  be  the  oalttt  tf  kff- 
ful  induction,  v.  507,  S08. 
•  aoch  an  one  b  wanting,  v.  508. 
.  ezsmple  thereof  being  a  treatiie  •  «»• 
tial  bodiea,  T.  510-544. 
Hatnial  magio,  houses   for,  in  ^  ^ 
AtUmtis,  iiL  164. 
useful  to  icienc^  iii  28^  869, 
true  sense  of,  iii.  851. 
its  relation  to  raetaphyiio^  iu.  SOI 
defidency  of,  iii.  362. 
false,  iiu  381. 

receipU  o^  ii.  660,  671.  Sm  Mipt 

Vatnral  mfftiffn  the  andeot  nsoefiirgttfnft 

▼.  202.  ^  .  -, 

Vatnral  PUlmophy,  Baarn^  id»(!ff^» 

—64  ;  iii  205,  846.  ,         . 

two  parts  of,  via.  natnnl  weace  m 

natural  prudence,  iii  351.       ^^ 

advantage  to,  from  a  ngiitiy  «  *'''^ 

iii  364. 
much  &bulons  matter  a  diieRditlB,u- 

neglected  for  divinity  and  kw,  w.  «» 
amumff  the  Ronuus  sod  Oicdsntt  A 
magnSSes  the  gjoiy  <>f  God,  m.^I' 
a  defence  against  infiddity,  &  S»rvr 
losophy.  J 

Hatnral  pmdoiM,  the  opeiaCive  I*^  * 
natond  philosophy,  iii.  851. 
division  of,  iii  361.  ^     v    w 

Hatnral  theology,  or  dirine  phfl«o!*r'  ^' 

341—348.    &«  IMvine  Philowpjjr. 
Hatualis  histaria,   catalc^  ,  llSl!. 
natnndinm  particdarium,  t  **'r^rf». 
geognphica,  i  406.    nUBa^^ 
ndii. 
Hatoralif  magia,  i.  456. 
Vatoralisatioii  of  strangers,  ▼.  8^ 
Hatoro,  Baoom*M  vieuf  if,  I  58-57« 
uying  qf  LeSbmitx,  i  58. 
doetriMe  qf  ArisMle,  1 54. 
ekatyed  «y  Baeom  witk  kni^P^^'^ 
mtkefiaeeofGod,^^      .      ./ : 

^^'^^-  ,    /Ana) 

Mterffrtiaikm  of,    Ai  ioid  V  '^ 

«ykes^i83. 
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OB  oadtpfttf  of^  hom  fat  pottM§  aeeordmg 

io  Uim,  I  566. 
Iras  mode  of  ttudyiiig  the  pfoeetm  o^ 

U.  612. 
A«  DiTine  natore,  iii.  217. 
•mniiutfy  law  o^  referred  bj  Qod  wttkin 

lue  own  cortun,  iii  220. 
Inowledge  of,  under  the  protection  of 

leligioD,  in.  221. 
liglit  SL  eompared  with  the  monl  law,  v. 

118. 
themjiteriee  of  fidth  not  to  be  dedooed 

from,  ir.  841. 
to  be  wmniimded  mnit  be  obeyed,  i?.  47, 

114. 
tnbilety  o(  iv.  48,  51. 

no  noMn  for  eonftidon,  t.  42U 
nntidpatioDe  o^  iT.  51,  52. 
inteipretetioni  of,  ir.  51,  52, 115. 
men's  empire  orer,  meat  be  recovered,  it. 

115. 
existi  in  three  ctateiy  having  reference  to, 

1.  ipeeies  of  thinga  ;  2.  monaten  ;  8. 

arts,  lY,  252. 
aeen  beat  in  imalleat  portiona,  It.  297, 

888. 
riaea  to  a  yolnt  like  a  pyiamid,  it.  821. 
body  oi,  bifonn,  it.  82iL 
eitber  united  and  collected,  or  diffoaed 

and  distribnted,  iy.  846. 
problema  oi,  it.  857. 
doea  nothing  in  tain,  it.  865  ;  ▼.  74. 
•Btitheaea  for  and  against,  it.  476. 
m  debt  to  philosophy,  ▼.  839. 
three  eoonaela,  tlmt  men  may  deal  with 

natnre  more  anccesafiiUy,  ▼.  427. 
one  who  philosophisea  mnst  dissect,  not 

abatiaet,  ▼.  468. 
rebuion  o(  to  art,  ▼.  506,  507. 
the  mirror  of  art.  It.  417. 
lier  mode  of  working  compered  with  that 

of  the  artist,  ▼.  28. 
three  thinga  sabordinate  only  to^  v.  507. 
inunobility  and  quiet  destroyed  by  the 

system  of  Copeniiciia,  ▼.  515. 
diatribntion  of  matter  by,  ▼.  547. 
Vatozea  t^fy  ahttrad  qtumet,  I  26. 

Ii€et  the  prmapal  ob^eU  ofomr  wytt'rtei^ib. 

127. 
two  daatet  of^Vb. 
VaTlsiila'  sabter  aqoam  geienabominea,  L  851. 
Httvigatlni  of  old  more  advanced  than  now, 
iiL  140, 14L 
benefit  to  science  from,  iiL  840.' 
a  gieat  help  to  philoeopby,  iii.  476. 
wondeno^iv.  81]. 
HaTintlimM  longinqnn,  iiL  584,  618. 
Hebum,  condenaationee  aeria  imperfecta^  ii. 

293. 
Hebalana  ftan,  v.  586, 587. 
Hebiifthadneimr,  bis  trse  of  monarchy,  v.  83. 
VegativM  ezdte  the  mind  Ibh  than  affini^ 
ativea,  iv.  56. 
are  the  moro  powerful,  t&» 
VOL.  T.  8  8 


Hegotiaiidi  artea,  panca  de  iie  scripta,  L  750. 
MegotlatiO]^.  or  wisdom  of  bniiness,  a  part 
of  civQ  knowledge,  iiL  445,  447. 
defteirncy  of  books  concerning,  iii.  447. 
best  fonn  of  writing  on,  iiL  458. 
wisdom  of  Solomon's  aphorisms  respect^ 

in;,  uL  448. 
doctzine  concerning,  divided  into,  ▼.  85. 
that  concerning  scattered  oceasiooa 

▼.  87—57. 
that  coneeming  advancement  in  life, 
T.54— 78. 
HegfOM,  canaea  of  their  daik  eonplezion,  iL 
478. 
a  moist  saltiy  cHmate,  A. 
tawny  olivaster  complezioo  feond  where 
the  soil  is  sandy  and  the  heat  dry,  #&. 
Meptnne,  saying  of  Diagossa  respecting  offer- 
ings to,  iiL  895L 
Verva  imperator,  L  471 ;  iiL  803. 
VenrmM  systen^  iv.  898. 
Vettlea,  application  o(  in  caaea  of  meUmchoIy, 

V.  801. 
Htw  Atlantis,  iH.  129—166. 

PnfkuB,  iiL  121—124. 
Mtw  Orgaiuuii,  iv.  418,  421.     Vid€  Novum 

Oraannm. 
Hew&imdlaiid  cold  lor  ita  hititade,  why,  ▼. 

151. 
Heze,  motion  of;  called  **  ne  detnr  vaemmi,'* 

iL  685. 
Hioetaa  of  Sviaense,  in.  788;  v.  515. 
naodannif,  his  question,  v.  114. 
Hig«llft  Bomana,  iL  650, 
Vightingale  pipee,  iL  885,  406. 
mghtmare,  iiL  868.    SteMare. 
VuH  ez  nihilo  fieri,  liL  689. 
Hil^  water  of,  how  cfaurified,  iL  579,  587, 76a 
Hilvi,    dwellem  near  the  cataraete  of,  art 
stricken  deaf,  iL  482. 
inundationes  Nil!  ventia  Eteaiia  aacriptm* 
iL28.  ^^ 

Mitre,  soonring  virtae  of,  iL  461. 
stonto  the  growth  of  dogs,  iL  459. 
in  milk,  \iA  fw  children,  ii.  459. 
anoint  the  bud  of  the  vine  with,  iL 

485. 
dissolved  in  wine,    scent   of  coda  the 

spirits,  iL  650. 
crsated  far  refrigeration  of  spirits,  v,  278. 
the  spirit  of  the  eerth,  t.  274. 
prodooes  longevity  if  taken,  •&» 
so  the  nitrons  smelt  of  fresh  earth,  v.  275. 
swells  from  the  soil,  v.  858. 
ntmm,  est  tanqakm  aioma  frigidmn,  iL  166, 
297. 
in  natorA  v^getaUli,  A. 
in  eongelatione  nsitatom,  A. 
in  polvere  pyrlo  potnm  oondncit  ad  fixt»- 

tndinem,  A. 
velati  splrHns  terra,  iL  167. 
animaUa  pintnia  reddit,  A.  *  ^ 

impingnat  sfuum,  A. 
spbitos  hnmanoa  densal^  A» 
nsns  nitri  in  dbts,  A. 
planta  nitrosiB^  A. 
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€MM  Tirtatia  odomm  tVTO  iMentii^  iL 

168. 
lapidibua  Mt  iiutar  rabiginii»  ii.  11 0*1 11. 
ex  Mle  tameieMit,  ii.  263. 
HoWity,  aotithetet  for  and  againtty  It.  47S. 
VoUlitai,  antitbeta  de  eA,  i.  68d. 
Voma  abeeedarii,  iL  87,  88. 
Vorth  wiad  Uowi  as  it  were  from  aboTe,  t. 
148. 
called  alM  Eteaian,  ▼.  U9.    ^ 
cause  of  the  Nile  iniuidationa>  t^. 
chiefly  in  the  daytime,  ▼.  U2. 
dean  the  aky,  ▼.  154. 
bbwa  higbff  and  more  ateadOy  than  the 

aoutk  wind,  Hn 
cold  and  dry  like  the  east  wind,  t.  155. 
healthiest  when  from  the  land,  tSi 
if  it  rise  by  night,  rarely  lasts  more  than 

three  days,  «&. 
often    accompanied   by  other   MBtmry 

winds»  ▼.  156L 
sow  not  during,  A, 
bad  for  consomptioB,  A. 
aometimee  directly  foUowt,  bnt  is  not 
directly  followed  by,  a  soath  wind,  T. 
174. 
its  changes  with  the  south  wind  a  sip 
of  a  hard  or  mild  winter,  •&.     VuU 
Boreas, 
Horthen  Bea,  tides  of  the,  ▼.  452,  453. 
Hot  proTVO,  verdict  o^  ▼.  96, 
VotM  of  cogitations,  deficiency  o^  iii.  400. 

of  things  by  conffruity,  iv.  440. 
Hothing  and  someUiing,  no  proportion  be- 
tween, iT.  465. 
Hotio  simplex,  est  instar  superficiei,  iii.  554. 
VotioBM,  in  notionibos  nil  sani,  nee  in  logicis, 

nee  in  physicis,  i.  159. 
Hotiona  nnsonnd,  both  moral  and  physical, 

iv.  49. 
Votitia  aliomm  hominum,  prsBoepta  sommaria 
de,i.772— 777. 
aex  media  elicienda,  i.  773. 

1.  per  Yultus  et  ors,  t& 

2.  per  Terba,  i.  774. 

&  per  focta,  i.  774,  775. 

4^  per  ingenia  sua,  L  775,  776. 

5.  per  fines  suos,  «&. 

6.  p«r  relationes  aliorom,  i.  776. 
iai  notitia  eonsiderationibui  hnjnsmodi 

oomparanda. 
1.  oomparando  naturam  soam  com 

temporibus  sois,  i.  778. 
%  at  eom  professionibui  Titcs  qom 

In  Ufa  ranty  ^ 


Hatitla    emfmtmi, 
8.et   ami 
aiiis,  L  778. 

4.  dearoicisacneoesmiiiide^gBfi^ 

L779. 

5.  de  esTende  ab  indtaliom  a- 

eBp1orum,t&. 
Vovar  regniUatte, —a  chaim  and  in  G» 

ceny  to  prodaoe  impotency,  il  6S4. 
Vovruduna&t,  means  of  eonveyii^  isd  » 
verting^  ii  362—365. 
to  prvrent   ita  being  drawn  amy  ad 

exhaled,  iL  362. 
to  send  it  forth  more  stroogly  into  tb 
parts  by  strengthening  the  fttonsck,  & 
to  send  it  forth  by  sleep,  ii.  ZSX 
to  proTide  that  the  parti  theouelniAit 

it  to  them,  ii.  363,  364. 
to  further  the  act  of  awimibitiaB,  s.  361 
of  living  creatures  in  the  esibrf^  >>• 
379.    See  Alimentation. 
VoTa  Zambia,  Flemings  wintered  tlier^  »• 
fi38. 
accident  from  use  of  ehsrcosl  thoei  n.  6<>- 
cold  of,  iii.  646,  650,  651. 
Hovelty,  too  much  importsnoe  sttacbed  i^ 
ill  290. 
the  love  of;  T.  11.  , 

Horitaa,  immodicmn  ejos  stndinm,  I  *58, 

▼erborum  anapecta,  ear,  L  453. 
Hcman.  Organiui,  L  157-^365 ;  iv«  39. 
Prooemimn,  i.  121, 122L 
Dedicatio,  i.  123,  124. 
Prasfotio,  I  125—133. 
distributio  opens,  L  134— U5. 
imptrficL  staie  t/;  I  21, 2S,  7& 
Pr^Sicsto,  I  71-117. 
date  of,  I  71,  79. 
(Mo/ym  of,  L  88—102. 
umeriUen  booke  of  i.  369. 
translation,  vr,  39—248. 
Hose,  Cupid  nraduoed  from  an  egg  Isid  17*  ^• 
461. 
does  not  sit  for  ever,  ▼.  45& 
Copido  ab  ovo  niognatos  incabsBteKoca, 

iii.  79,  81. 
non  peipetuo  incubat,  iii.  83. 
Vnbea  quie  feruntur,  in  snUiffli  P>(SW" 
movent  ab  oiiente  in  oeeideDlem,  »>•  »• 
histoiia  nnbinm  consaibenda,  u  40d. 
VnlUty  and  quiddity,  degrees  o^  iT.  406. 
Vnma,  his  disinterment,  ii.  589. 
Vartariaa  of  the  winds,  v.  175, 1/& 
Vutritio  per  sepantionem,  I  S39* 
Hymphf  signifr  the  spirits  of  Uiiflg  aw"^ 
if.  824. 
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Oak,  axensoenees  on  the,  iL  516,  587. 
bastard  fruit  of;  U.  537. 

aia  deceiyed  with,  children  with 
>  T.  76. 


Obaliad  tnnsfeiendi  iDiutittiis  L  1^!^ 

581. 
Oboliik,  iHnstntion  of  niiinf,  !▼•  «v. 
Obienrityoflawvariissfroiiii 
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lyiNMrratioii  nuui hel^ilpedb^  thtory^  i.  S87. 
OlttftiJOMeff  Phocion  an  tzample  to  deter  from, 

iiL272. 
Oooftflioiki,  pdicj  of  yieldiiig  to^  uL  465; 

▼.  35. 
Oenlifti  fn  pbTsie,  iii.  228, 229. 
Odorw  joxta  littoia  FloridaB,  i  822. 

condenaant  tpiritni,  i.  854. 

oUiictiu  et  odomm  hutofia  eonfcribenda, 
1409. 

ftd  confortatHMieiii  cordia,  ii  190, 191  • 

Irnni  pom  ezeuntae,  U.  256. 

cum  eommimic&tioiie  labttaiitm   diffun- 
dontur,  iii.  16. 
Odoun  and  iDfectiona,  il  645—651. 

tbe  plagae,  ii  645,  646. 

iail  fever,  ii.  646. 

banan  efflufia,  A. 

modes  of  poiaoniogi,  ii  647. 

putrefjrtng  locaats,  ift. 

mine  damps,  A. 

charcoal  vaponn,  t5. 

after  drought,  il  648. 

from  eolo^uintida,  •&. 

from  Ginny  pepper,  tft. 

from  menstmoDS  woman^  ift. 

the  basilisk,  t& 

perfumes  useful  in  rbeumi,  tSu 

m  fidnifaiga,  tft. 

tobaeco^  ii  449. 

fivsh  earth,  tiw 

pemandera,  usa  o(  A. 

odours  to  cool  the  spirits,  ii  650. 

to  further  Tenereoos  appetites^  «Su 

to  dispose  to  devotioa,  t&. 

to  giTe  pleasant  dreams^  i&» 

to  nourish.  A, 

to  check  the  rising  of,  ii.  651. 

compared  with  sounda,  ii  421,  480,  470, 
471. 

aweet  when  the  rainbow  touches,  whj, 
ii609. 

sweet,  heat  and  moistore  raqniaite  to,  ii. 
610. 

are  corporeal  substances,  ii  610,  611. 

of  ezerements^  why  disgusting,  ii  611. 

of  putrefisctions,  why,  S. 

yet  some  yield  ezeellcDt  perfhmei,  •&. 

to  comfort  the  heart,  ▼.  297. 

of  certain  floweia  commended,  t.  298. 

of  wine  poured  on  new  earth,  t&. 

a  spedea  of  fume,  ▼.  851. 

diffiised  corporeally,  ▼.  420. 
(Booaomioa  sub  arte  imperii  continetnr,  i  792. 
(Eoonomioa  induded  in  dvil  goTemment,  t.  78. 
OflUi*  pditica  tria,  i  792. 

1.  ut  respnblica  conaerretur,  tft. 

2.  ut  beatom  efflciatvr,  & 
8.  ut  amplifioetur,  ib* 

on  not  easily  aflacted  by  heat  or  cold,  why, 

ii.  617. 
to  turn  water  into,  one  of  ihe  magnalia 

natnrsi,  ii.  459. 
iualaaees  thereof  ii  460* 
spirito  detained  willingly  in  oily  bodies,   I 

V.  829.  I 


Oil — eoHiinued. 

pnserred  by  the  rapid  escape  of  the 
watery  humour,  ▼.  829. 
OintHMnt,  witdies',  ii  664. 

magical,  to  heel  the  wovnd  by  anoiiiting 

the  weapon,  ii.  671. 
Roman,  ii.  865. 
receipt  for  ointments,  iii  827. 
dead  flies  cause,  to  stink,  ▼.  42. 
Old  Age,  pennriousness  of^  t.'22. 

how  it  destroys  the  human  body,  v.  218. 
See  Longevity. 
OleOM  detinent  spiritns  libenter,  ii  220. 
cToUtione  dta  hnmoiis  diotius  eonservata, 

OlympQi,  windless  summit,  iii  645. 
Omine  sdentiarum  partea  qnomodo  tiactandse; 

il84. 
Omnipotentia  opera,  creare  ex  nihilo  et  redi- 
gere  in  nihilam,  ii  243, 
attributa,iii  111. 
Onerationam,  contnctio  cornorum  per,ii  301. 
Onions,  their  mode  of  growth,  ii  541. 

should  be  pulled,  &ed,  and  reset,  iii  490. 
OpMiing  by  heat,  of  water,  t.  363. 
ofoil,i5. 

of  other  liquors,  ih, 
of  solids,  T.  364. 
ofmetal8,T.  364,  865. 
of  glass,  •&. 
Operatioaea  hominis  super  corpora  natualia, 

i  850—362.     VuU  Homo. 
Oporatione  of  man  upon  matter  am  of  seven 
kinds,  iv.  233—245. 
hf  ezduding  disturbing  causes,  iv.  233— 

235. 
by  compression,  ftie.,  iv.  235 — 237. 
by  heat  and  cold,  iv.  237— 241. 
by  continuance  m  a  suitable  plaoe^  iv.  24 1. 
by  ragulatioa  of  motion,  iv.  242. 
by  consents  or  aversions,  iv.  242 — ^245. 
by  altematiQik  of  the  finmer  six  method^ 
iv.  245. 
Ophiuohoa,  appearamee  of  mw  etar  tMar,  m 

Bae<m*e  tuM^  iii.  18^  752. 
Opiates  condense  the  spirits,  iv.  238 ;  v.  270l 
effects  of  opium,  iv.  270,  27  U 
betel,  iv.  271. 
tobacoo,a&. 

jearly  opiate  diet  commended*  t,  271. 
inhaled  as  vapours,  v.  272. 
from  what  medictnes  prepwred,  t& 
Opiate,  i  354  ;  ii  162—165, 192. 
opiiim,  ii.  162,  163L 
papaver  silvestrisL  ii  168. 
caphe,  ii  164. 
betd,t6i 
tobacco,  tft. 
aimplicia,  tft, 
,  oompodta,^ 

*  qoomodd  ntenda,  it.  164,  165. 
medicamenta,  ii  165. 
multom  confetre  ad  prdongationem  vita^ 
exemplis  ptobatum,  ii  165. 
Opiaiona  of  otheni  profit  to  be  derived  fren^ 
iii  365. 
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the  most  popalar,  and  not  the  beit^  hft^ 

ever  pnnuled,  iiu  227»  231. 
a  collection  of  peet  and  exploded,  re- 

qnired,  !▼.  262. 
whether  that  which  has  relation  to  tmih 
greater  than  that  which  haa  relatioo  to 
opinion,  iv.  467. 
af  jodgee  to  he  taken  oo  pomts  that  may 
ante,  t.  107. 
OpiaioBam  prwtaitanun  reeenaio,  i.  40S. 
OidVDf  ii-  346,  577. 

prodneet  cold,  ii.  371. 
death  bj,  iL  539. 
OptiM  historia  oontcribenda,  i.  408. 

inftrnmento  jam  melioia,  iii.  736. 
l^ptliS,  owle  and  cata  tee  in  dark,  how,  iL  623. 
motioQ  of  the  eye-balli,  tft. 

Snintiqg,  tb. 
Qtting  one  eye,  ii  430,  628. 
double  Tision,  i&. 
pQreUindneea,  iL  629. 
sight  in  old  age,  t&. 
eye  injured  by  extern  of  light,  A. 
so  by  minute  studies,  t&. 

waxes  red  in  anger,  not  in  Unshing, 

why,  ii.  630. 
has  many  objects  which  afieet  it  with 
pleasure,  none  with  pain,  why,  A. 
globee  appear  flat  at  a  distance,  why,  iL 

432,  632. 
proposed  history  of,  W,  268.  See  Visiblet. 
Oraaga,  Prinoa  oi;  his  wound  how  stanched, 
u.  369. 
constancy  of  his  murderer  under  torture, 
iT.  875. 
OrtBga  flowart,  infusion  o^  iL  345. 
Oratiio  ad  philosophos  Parisienses,  iii.  560 — 
585. 
aiatienis  melius  ait   ibus  quIUn  princi- 
plum,  L  755. 
Oiatiaui,  appendices  to  history,  liL  342. 

of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  excellent  ex- 
amples of  eloquence,  iiL  409. 
Oratoraa  ventis  similes,  populus  mari,  L  735. 
Oratariaa.     VkU  Rhetorica. 
Oratara,  why  bad  promoters  of  their  own 
fortune,  iiu  469. 
diilerence  between  sophists  and,  iiL  394. 
aegleot  the  aru  of  priyate  disoonrse,  it.  453. 


OlBlOIJ. 

Ihrbea  dementorum,  L  165. 
Qrbfliiia  long-liTed,  why,  iL  651 
Ovdar  m  eofmeU,  L  816,  817. 
Originali  of  things,  a  pBit  of  pbyne,  iH  S54 
Oriiliiea  locales  ventoram,  il  23^  S(-4i 
Ondthian,  or  bird  winds,  t.  15a 
Omithii  siTe  aTiarii  venti,  iL  30. 
Orphariaw,  iL  399. 
Orphai  theatrum,  L  470. 
Orphaaa,  foUe  of,  an  mnstnSifla  of  tW  iifa- 
ence  of  learning  in  pmMdiig«te,n. 
302. 
why  torn  in  pieces,  ir.  335. 
Orpin,  ii.  350. 

Orriaa,  sweeVscented  root,  pecsliuity  o(  & 
627. 
beads  o^  make  an  aperient  lneAt,ii.«i 
Qrtaliaa^  untversal  map,  iv.  454. 
Qrthograpliy,  whether  guided  by  f 
tion,  iT.  444. 
okuMM  ^  L  657. 
riiia  LwltaBaa,  L  451. 


Ofarina  I , 

Ottantatia  sui  bona  quadam,  i.  779-781. 

Oitaatatiaii,  a  Tice  miher  in  msaaHiita" 
policy»iiL462.  . 

a  Tice  in  morals  rather  tbsa  la  Wt'- 
67 

Ortriah  zaii  aft^  ito  heed  was  iMk  d(  ii.  47i. 
mode  of  hatching  her  eggi^n*^ 

Othan,  knowledge  of,  iii.  456,  ^^     ^ 
to  be  acquired  bytheirdeodi,ui.«/,«* 
by  their  words,  •&> 
by  report,  iiL  459. 
by  their  natures  and  ends,  A        ^ 

Otta  Caamaim,te**iVt>Wisnrf<i  "^^  * 
39. 

Oviaalvia,  knowledge  o^  iiL  46l» 

should  be  impartial,  A  ,.   ^ 

choice  of  profession  to  be  detenjaw  wj, 

Ofinm  deoennalis  SBtss  lan,  iL  12& 

Oram  Titrenm,  L  323,  853 ;  iiu  117,  TO* 
in  Upidem  Tersum,  iL  2BB.^ 
Cupido  ab  ovo  prognstos,  n'L  7M»' 
OTomm  TiviScatio  ignots,  L  31C.  ^ 
ova  aquam  odorstam  oontiBaili^  m- 
See  Egg.    ObsB.  ♦         .     ^^ 

Oyitara  between  phuUs  end  titiag  «w"^ 

haya  na  distinctifln  of  lexei,  n.  ^S'- 


P. 


P»da§ogi,  faapcria  hena .  administnuitei,  L 
439. 
iimiae  tyrannidis,  i.  445. 
PMdamgica  ais,  L  709— 7U. 
Pain,  bodily,  history  of,  proposed,  ir.  269. 
doctors  take  no  trouble  to  mitmate,  iy. 

387. 
those  who  are  sick  and  feel  no  pain,  are 
sick  in  their  minds,  y.  20. 
PaiAtlag  the  fiwe  should  be  pal  down  by 
Um,  iy.  394,  395. 


Pfti]itl]igu.aonfM«0dl 

pn^osed  history  oC  i^*  ^^     mj 
the  skm,  pcoduoes  longest  ^r^ 
PabMrtialagy,  ewffpeeied  if /^ijL.  i 
Palndaa,  natiyis  propitii,  tdw"*  "^'^ 

Pan,  explanation  of  the  ibble  <<  .'Vf' HlS 
the  hunt  oi;  or  learned  ezptfif^*  Im^ 
paimbobs    Puda  interpivti^  >* 

Paaioa  dariyed  from  PaB,iT.Sl>>^ 
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Paaienm  laid  on  th«  Moto  of  fruit  trooL  & 

484. 
Fsuif  in  fbino  tmncicit,  iL  271. 
Pap«  ex  moDMteriii  docti  odebrioim  fecemot, 
I  i  439. 

Paptr,  a  singular  iBttance  of  art,  it.  172. 
i  ongiH  of  paper-making,  i.  624. 

Papia  lex  eontra  seniun  rmptiaa,  i  459. 
Papilio  teporo  ignis  resuscitata,  i.  291. 
PSupTrvf,  instantia  singuiaris,  i.  285. 
,  papyri  confectio,  i.  624. 

,       Parablot,  valualjle  obserrations  expressed  by 

the  ancients  in,  iiL  453. 
t  ^iidsophy  according  to  the  ancient,  iT. 

318.    iSiw  Myths. 
J      Paraboltt  Salomonis  illastmtsB,  i  751— 768. 
usHi  parabolariun,  i.  520. 
parabolss  Panis   intarpretatio,  L  521 — 
'  530. 

cor  sasailis  radioribos  freqnentiora,  i. 
667. 
Parabolical  poetry,  ir.  316 — 318. 
iU  UM,  iii.  344  ;  It.  316—318. 
instances  o^  iii.  318—335. 
ParaMlana,  kUfiiindamaUdl  triads  I  359. 

aulphor,  memiry,  and  salt,  ii  459 ;  ▼. 

205. 
Au  iluwjf  ofdm^  L  856. 
his  pygmies,  iu  383  ;  t.  369. 
his  exphnation  of  mimdes,  ii.  641. 
error  of;  in  supposing  all  philosophy  set 
forth  in  the  scriptiires,  iiL  486:  ▼. 
117. 
medical  tbeories  of»  it.  379. 
liis  exaltation  of  natural  OMgic,  iii  381 ; 

iT.  400. 
his  theory  of  nutrition  absurd,  iT.  224. 
made  the  winds  three  in  number^  t.  154. 
De  Nutritione,  i.  339. 
Be  Corpore  Homano,  i«  587. 
intemperies  in  interpretandA  S.  ScripturfiL, 

i.835. 
tries  ejus  prindpiomm,  iii  533. 
tres  tantom  collocavit  Tontos,  ii  33. 
pygmatim  ejus,  ii  274. 
andaciA  meruit  ut  separatim  eoereeatnr, 

ui  538. 
comiptor  scientias,  iii  583. 
homo  satis  Tocalis,  iii.  576. 
Pairadiie,  man's  first  acU  in,  iii  296* 
Paradiens,  occupatiooes  bominis  in  Paiadiso, 

i465. 
PaxaaeeTe,  the,  it.  253—263. 
Pi^aos,  i  369—390. 
mature  of  (he  work,  i  380. 
ad  historiam  naturalem  et  experimentakm, 
i  395—403. 
Panelti  barbati,  i.  448. 
Pare«,.sisters  of  Pan,  It.  821. 
Parent  and  child,  duties  o^  iii  43U 
Plazis,  judgment  o(  iii  319. 
Parmiwiilee,  his  tenet  thel  the  eerth  was 
**  primum  firigidum,"  ii  870. 
compared  wUk  7e2at«M«,  iii.  74. 
his  saying  that  the  earth  ia  the  original 
ioiiioe  of  cold,  T.  161. 


ParmeaSdei— eoeAmfS(£ 

maintained  two  principlea  of  thiz^  t. 
476. 

doctrine  ejus  de  unitate,  i  567. 

de  frigore,  ii  41. 

duo  renim  prindpia  dixit,  iii  94. 
Parmenio    eb    Alexandre    reprehensui,    i 

475, 
Parrota,  their  power  of  imitation,  ii  424. 
Part,  not  the  plurelity,  but  the  majority  of 

parts,  make  the  total  greater,  ir.  470. 
Putielplea  or  confiners  between  plants  and 
living  creatures,  iL  531. 

immoTable  shell-fish,  »&.  ^ 

plant  like  a  lamb,  t5. 
Partienlan  are  infinite,  iT.  408. 
Pertie  Instauiationis  secundss  delineatio  et 
argumentum,  u  79—83;  iii   547— 
577. 

prefiMe  to,  iii.  543— ^546. 
Partitiones  historia.     Vide  Historie. 

eeientianun,  i  425— 430.  Fuis  Scicntia. 
Peeiiones  animi  qua  ad  longsBvitatem  noxiasi 

qua  utiles,  ii  171*  172. 
Paiaions,  the  Tisible  eigne  of  them,  ii.  567 
—571. 

fear,  iL  567. 

grief  and  pain,  ii  568» 

joy,  «6. 

anger,  ii  569. 

dislike,  t6w 

shame,  ib. 

pity,  ii  570. 

wonder,  t5. 

laughter,  •&. 

Inst,  ii  571. 

why  called  tortoreei  t.  6U 
PaaiiTe  good,  iu.  425. 

sub-diTisions  o^  i5. 
Paituree  for  sheep  in  breeding  leeaon.  t* 

156 
Patienee,  two  parts  of,  iii.  878. 
Patrieiorun  de  multiplicatione,  i  795. 
Patrioina,  hie  wrUtaga,  i  564. 

kit  ''Paneoemia,"  iii  39  ;  t^  147. 

eomparss  the  tides  of  the  eon  to  water 
boiling  in  a  caldron,  iii  41. 

o  rtoMMT  of  ike  doetrine  <if  abttrod  iieae, 
amd  tkeirdigmiiet,  ill.  85. 

Ue  igmaramee  ^<M<rM0R^,  iii  722. 

Am  amkorUg,  Hi  753. 

aublimated  the  fumee  of  the  Platoniata, 
iT.  359. 

on  the  form  of  fiame,  t.  538. 

Venetus  Platonis  discipulns,  i  664. 

de  formA  flammarum,  iii  763L 
Patron!  literatomm  qnales  petendi«  i  449. 
Panlvs  inter  Apostolos  solus  Uteratai^  i  468. 
PaupertM  literatomm,  i  443. 

monachorum,  tb. 

Tirtutis  forUma,  i  444« 
Peaee,  slothful,  ooriiipts  eoonge,  t.  86. 
Pearla,  medicinal  use  of,  t.  264. 
Pedantieal  knowledge,  iii  416.  5!MBdua« 

tion. 
PodaatU,  i  439« 
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Pegasm,  meaning  of  the  &U«,  vr.  832. 

fBmam  denotot,  L  534. 
Pelias,  his  body,  how  nttond  to  youth,  t.  306. 
Pendnlam,  uptrimmUt  m  Hmrttm  Ckiliery^  L 

299. 
Pereeption,  how  diiSaoit  from  mbm,  W.  402, 
.  403. 
PereeptUmla  et  lenaiif   diflbrantn*  L  610, 

61]. 
PmUoii^t  </goU,  1 6281 
PerooUtto.  ^d,  i.  358. 
PonoUtioii,  iL  339—341 ;  It.  S4X 

>ah  water  hecoMoi  froth  by  ponolating 
into  pit!  dag  eo  the  ahora,  ii  338,  633. 
piactiaed  by  Cmms  at  AlezaDdria,  A. 
by  filtnOion  through  yetwli,  iL  ;  iL  340. 
■  meant  of  tepaiatmg  the  more  mbtile 

nataRi»  iL  340. 
of  juice  of  tree  prodneet  gam,  A. 
of  stone,  Coimth  diamonda  and   rock 

rabiet,*^, 
ezplaine  why  the  plaamge  of  biidt  it  more 
brilliant  than  the  hair  of  beatti,  IL  340, 
341. 
darification  of  liqaort  by  adhetion  an  in- 
ward percolation,  iL  341. 
of  water  through  a  dam  of  pebUet,  i3. 
sweetnest  of  laTOur  prodnoed  by,  e^« 
human  skin,  gomt,  &, 
Perouationi,  three  that  create  tooti,  iL  386. 
Perfect  hittory,  iiL  334. 

division  of,  t&.    See  Histoiy. 
Perfume  hovae  in  New  Atlantis,  iii.  168. 

perfumes  in  Florida,  iT.  207.    See  Odours. 
Periander,  gestus  ejus  in  horto,  L  652. 
Periolea  wore  poisons  at  a  duum  agamtt  the 

plrgue,  ii.  663. 
Peripatetiei  doctrine  do  squit  mattrist  per* 
tionibus,  iiL  112. 
dietatum  eorom  cestare  debet,  iL  848. 
de  decupla  proportione  elementomm,  iL 
269. 
PdripatatiOB,  their  doctrine  of  an  elsmant  of 
fire  aboTe  the  air,  iL  353. 
their  dictatorship  mutt  eeate»  t.  84& 
their  conceit  at  to  the  propertmi  of  the 
elements,  ▼.  354,  493. 
Pemitiio  intdlectut^  j.  261  ;  i  36. 
Pertcriptionet  judidomm,  L  821. 
Peraeiu,  allegory  of,  expUined,  in  326—832. 
fabulse  Persei  interpretatio,  L  530 — 634. 
Persian  ohildlwB,  their  nurture,  iL  458. 
Persian  Sea,  tree  there  growt  in  the  salt  water, 

ii.  532. 
Peripa«tiv«  hootet  in  the  New  Athntit,  iii. 

161. 
PerapiaillA,  L  307,  630. 

Galilsri,  L  308. 
Peru,  temperate  diautte  canted  by  breeaat,  ▼. 

158. 
PemvisB  dementia  aerit,  iL  38. 

PoiOMs  fodinse  argenti,  ii.  4 1 . 
Pestilential  sessona,  ii.  468,  603—607. 
Patrareh,  hie.S^  menummdm  ^mded,  u.  95. 
Petrifaction,  how  to  be  produced,  t.  400. 
Petriiying  springs,  ▼.  390,  400. 


nniTersi,  L  140 ;  iiL  685-7I& 
daie^  ill.  683. 
Phtntaria  et  logicae  et  ethicse  mimstak,  L 
615. 
open  ejus  et  regnim,  L  615, 616, 
PUlaatiat  limitee,  L  447. 
Philip  of  MModoa,  hit  mode  of  wsrfnc^fr. 

328. 
Philoeralat  de  Demoithene,  iiL  631 
PhiloJndani,  Ate  MCtv^prttafioa  o/tffl^ 
eaie  er^aHom^  L  463. 
INS  CbteoiM/ ^6el,  L  466. 
Philolava,  iiL  738 ;  t.  515. 

hit  doetiinet   rerired  by  CKIbal^  iv. 
360. 
Phfloflophaatri  damnati,  iS.  529. 
Philoiopihera  bad  kw  maken,  iii  47& 
the  eopluttieal,  rr.  64. 
the  empirical,  it.  65. 
the  sapentitioat,  It.  66b 
Philoaa^  antiqui,  pbdta  < 

L  563,  564. 
Philoaophia— paztitionet  ejnt,  L  235. 
L  P.dirimsTol  thedogia  mtanlii,  i  544 

H  P.  natoralit  ipeoalatifa,  L  54<-4;i' 
1.  P.    Phynca    tpeddis   psitite  ■ 
doctrinat  tret,  L  548-551. 

de  prindpiit  lerum.     ^    

de  mundo  dte  de  frhricA  rsm 
de  natnift  molliiM  dre  ^^f^ 
miaht  in  doat  piitei  diT»ita» 
1 551.  ^ 

de  oopcTBtSt  stre  matBns,q»» 
eandem  diTidoMD^uBbUHB 
natuEslis,  tft. 
de  abatractit  vto  natori^  fa" 
duaa  paitet  diriditiit  >•  ™ 
361.  .    .^ 

de  tchematitmit  attsm^  l**^ 
dt  appetitu  et  metoT»^  Jf* 
duo  genen,  L  560,  **• 


icompositi. 
Physictt  appendices  du<v 
problemala  naturslia,  1 562. 
phwita  antiquomm  philotoplWWf  ■• 
563,  564. 
2.  P.  Metaphydea,  L  548-55(1 
dacausisfohaalibos,L564-^ 
ntilis  at  deddenta,  L  567-^ 
de  causis  findibos,  L  569—57]; 
P.  Natuialis  Opeiatini  ssqpittr  *"*• 
nes  specidati^sD^  L  571— 5'5» 
Mechanica,  i.  572. 
Magia,  L  573-^75.        ^     _ 
P.  Naturalis  OperatiTB  tppmm*  "^ 
L  575. 
inTentarium  opom  limDtasian. 
kalendarium  eaperimentonim. 
P.  Naturali  appendix  M»the"i*»*  »• 
576—578. 
III.  P.  de  homine,  L  580-611        ^ 
tdentia  geneialis  de  nstoii  et  ■■'JJv' 


nls 
586, 


primam   eontidsnty  k  ' 
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ch  dto  natarA  homink  iadiviiA,  8i?«  de 
penonA  hombis,  qua  dnaf  let 
€oiiipIeelitiir,  I  581. 
BiMriMliumu  gtnerii. 
fanogltAwtL  ejw,  qaonim  exempla 
iMmDiiir,  i.  581,  582. 
k  da  f«defe^  life  de  commimi  Tineulo 
anims    «t   corporia,   cujui   due 

1.  qnomodd  inviceA  hme  duo  ae  de- 

tegunt 
o.  per  phyeiogiioniifeiii,  L  583w 
&,  per  MNnniorain  natandium  in- 

terpretatiooem,  I  583,  584. 

2.  qnoBiodd  ittTie^  anima  et  eorpna 

in  ae  agniily  cojua  dim  partea, 
L  584. 
a»  de  aiiecdlnia   eorporia  in  ani- 

nam,  1584, 585. 
K  de  afiectibua  animtt  in  eoipaa,i. 
585. 
P.  de  lieaiine  duplex,  L  580. 

1.  P.  hnmaoa,  sire  de  homine  aegie- 
^to,  L  580—744. 
a.  acientia  qn»  circa  eorpna  Tenan- 
tor,  L  586—604. 
Medidna,  L  586—602.   VicU 

HedicUia, 
Cosmetica,  i.  602. 
Athletica,  i.  602,  60a. 
Volaptnaria,  i.  60Su 
L  Bomtim  qm  eircm  auimam  ver- 
aantur.      VitU   «<  Anima    flo- 


2.  acientia  ciTilif,  tree  habet  partea,  I 
746—828. 
de  oonvenatione,  i.  747—749. 
de  negotii%  I  74^^791. 
de  repnbliea,  1 792. 
SopbistiGa,  errorea  ejtu,  L  173, 174. 
Empirias  eriorea  ejua,  i.  174, 175. 
Supentiiioia,  errorea  ejoa,  L  175,  176. 
philoaophianim  redargutio,  iii.  567. 
pbiloMphisB  Teteria    bonoiea   BaeoPJMiA 

pbiloaophiA  illaeti,  l  153, 162^ 
objectnm   ejoa   triplex^   Dem^   Natasi, 

Homo,  i.  540. 
etbDicia  Tiee  theologi«,  iii  595. 
■d  rationem  reCertor,  iiL  727. 
■I'lre  atatasB  adoratur  nee  mo^etor,  iii.  610. 
Moralis,  ancilla  theologiae,  I  732. 
Natoialia,  a  theolMiA  mprfai,  iii.  595, 
596. 
apod  Graeoot  breTia  »yi,  t&. 
(hwcomm,  paeritia,  iii.  601. 
Ariatotelia,  iiL  601. 
Ptotonia,  tfiw 
Pythagors,  iii.  602. 
Teleui,  iii.  603b 
Fraaoatorii,  i&. 
Cardani,t6. 
Gilbert!,  tft. 

ante  Gracofmn  tanpova  najora  Ti^ 
tateaednajore  etiam  ailentio  flomiti 
fiL605.    S^NatoialPhUoiopby. 


PhiloiOpMa  Prima,  i^  460 ;  iii.  292, 346 ;  in 

887: 
definltioii  o^  iii«  347t 
definite,  L  540. 
tbe    common   parent    ef   aeiene  §,    iiL 

849. 
deficiency  in,  •&. 
iMt  to  bie  oonfonnded  with  metapbyafeu 

iii.  353. 
quantity  indefinite,  belong!  to,  iii.  359i 
Philoaapbj,  Bae<m*t  divisUmt  of,  I  47. 
wheAsr  oppomd  ft>  iktoloffy^  u  64. 
the  ju8t  divinon  o^  ir.  126. 
ito  object  threefold,— God,  Natnrv,  Man, 

iii.  346  ;  iv.  887. 
therefi>ia   divided   into  throe  bnmchea» 

the  danger!  ef  anbdiTiding  knowledgea, 

iT.  878, 497. 
PrimitiTe  or  Snnunary,  containmg  all  rach 
axiona  aa  ate  not  pecnliar  to  any  of 
the  partienlar  aeiencet,  iii  346—349  : 
iv.  337— 340,  345,  346. 
bqniring  alao    concerning   tbe   adven- 
titioaa  eonditiona  of  eaaenoea  or  tran- 
acendentala,  it.  839,  840. 
L  Divine  or  Nacnral  Theology,  ill  349 — 
851  ;  iT.  341—343,  346. 
appendix   concerning    the   natare  ef 
angela    and  apirita,  iii«   350;  ir. 
342. 
IL  Natural,  divided  Into,  Ul  351^363; 
iv.  343—369,  346, 
1.  Speenlative,    refauing    to    ihe  '  inqn^ 

iitionofcanaeo,iv.  843 — 365b 
divided  into,  iii.  352;  iv.  844, 
A.  Phyaie,  apecial,  divided   inte,  iii« 
854  ;  iv.  344— 36a 
a.  oonceming     the    principlea     of 

thinpa,  iv.  347. 
t,  ccocemmg    the  atmetue  of  the 

vniverae^  w. 
Ai  oonceming  natoie,    manifold   er 
diffiued,  iv.  347—357. 
divided  into^  iv.  347, 
aooeeraing  crcaturea  or  things 
concrete,  iv.  347—355. 
inbieGt  to  the  nme  diviaion  aa 
Natural  History,  •&. 
eonemiiag  abatnct  natorei^  iv. 

847,  355—357. 
divided  into,  iv.  355, 

the  doctrine  concerning   the 
eonfiguatiena  of  matter,  iv. 
855,  856. 
Ihe  doctrine  eoocemfaig  appe* 
titea  and  aaotioiii^  iv.  855, 
856. 
Appendicea    of  phyae,  iv.    857^ 
860. 
neaanrementa  af  notioni,   iv. 

857. 
problems  of  natoiek    iv.   857, 
858. 

of  ancient  philoso^ben, 
V.858.  Aa  Physic 


dogmaai 
IV.85J 
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na^lOtfy    ttmHmw§i, 

&  Metepbyiie,  £via«d  into,  iiL  855  ; 
hr.  544— Me,  360—565. 
bqniiy  into  fanu,  vL  855—357 ; 

IT.  860— 363L 
inquhj  into  final  ciniei^  iil  857^ 
859 ;  ir.  863—365. 
2.  OpeatiTe^  nlatin^  to  the  pfodnetioo 
of  cffeett,  diiidod  aoMrdiDg  to 
Iho  difUMni  of  ipoealatifo,  iii. 
861 ;  IT.  848,  86^-869. 
A.  Mfchmfe  piodneed  bj  plijnc^  it. 
366. 

866—868. 
two  aipaidicw  of  OpantiTe,  hr.  868L 
■n  inToitotT  of  tbo  bmwmm 

ofnin^A. 
ft  cataloffu  of  Polydinfti,  it. 
869. 
Appondizof  Natonl  Philooophj,  MaSlio- 
matk,  ilk  859—861  s  It.  869— 
871. 
'  dinded  intoy  it.  870, 

pue^  diTided  into  OoomUj  and 

Arithmetic,  A. 
nixed,  which  haiBMijlBandieoy 
It.  S7L     Sm  nntmal  philo- 
iophy. 
III.  Hnmm,  diTided  mto^  in.  867 ;  it.  873. 
1.  ft  general  idenee,  tekting  to  thoio 
mfttten  which  are  ooibhioo  ftlike  to 
body  and  aool,  tft. 
A.  ECgarding  the  natnn  of  bub  m- 
diTided,  IT.  873—875. 
loipecting   the   miaeriea    of  the 

human  nee.  It.  374. 
iho  pren^tiTee  of  the  human 
laoe,  iT.  874,  375. 
B>  with  ngud  to  the  leagno  or  bond 
between  iodI  and  Dody,   and 
their  mvtoal  action  on  one  an- 
other, iT.  875—878. 
by     knowledge     or    indication, 
whenee  two  arts  of  piedic- 
tion  are  derived,  iii.  867 ; 
IT.  876. 
phyiiognoniyy    iii    868  ;   It. 

intefpietation   of  dxaami,   it. 
377. 
hy  impreatton,  iii.  868 ;  it.  877, 
878. 
9L  A  apodal  aaoMe  ooneenlng  the  na- 
tore  and  state  of  man,  divided  into 
phikaophieo,  iT.  873, 

A.  of  knowledgea  which  loipect  the 

body,  iii.  870  ;iT.  878. 
aedieine,  iiL  370  —  377;  It. 

379—394.    5se  Medicine. 
Cosmetic,  iii.  877;  iv.  894. 
Athletic,  iil  878 ;  iT.  894,  395.  . 
Ydtaptoaiy,  in.  178  ;  It.  895. 

B.  Conoeniing  the  soul,  whereof  two 

parts,  iii  902;   It.  896— 
404. 


«u  of^ntioaftlBoiilorbnalhtf 

life,  IT.  896— 39a. 
5.  ofthoasnaihlsorprodiMedaBdl, 

ooonMB  to  brwtaa,  ir.  398. 
^   one    opri^giqg    froos   the 

bfcftth  of  GodTiT.  896,  8911 
^  other  frsaa  tko  vomb  sff 

^demoDH,*  eoBipoaftdsff 

ftir  «nd  flame,  iT.  396^  398. 
fiKolties  of  the  ntiaBal  seal,  A 

898,399. 
Appendieea,  ^* 
diTinatioD,  in.  380;  it.  89f^ 

400. 
fadnatiea,  m.  381 ;  It.  406^ 

401. 


fccohiea  of    the 

Bonl,  rr.  401« 

of  Tofamtary  aaotion,  A 

of  sense  and    th 

iT.  401—404. 

wo  «nd  dbjeeto  of  the  i 

of  the  soul  dNided  mli^ 
IT.  405. 
loeie^    iSM  Logic 
elhicft    iSesEthlok 
mpvueial    knowledge    o^    in^naa  Is 

atheism,  iii  267. 
arts  of  printing  and  nftruatiaB  kaba  1^ 

iiL476. 
not  tanght  by  diTinity,  Hi  486. 
its  snbject-matter,  it.  393. 
refeiTed  to  the  reason,  t.  503L 
has  been  made  a  profession,  t.  9. 
/rmd  Jnm  lie  dogmu  ^  fisofcugi^  L 

not  to  be  sought  m  diTuuty,  t.  117. 
/i/ss,  Arws  dkMom  q^  i  93. 
■ancient  philosophies,  a  oollection  shonU 
be  made  of  diem,  it.  859.    Sm  Gnek 
Philosophy,  Knowledgo,  Scienoe^  Hal^ 
Understanding. 
FhHoaopliiOftl  ezpositiQn   of  8crnt0%    a. 
485. 

an  aiamplo  to  deter  from  ubsli— cj» 
iu.273. 
his  mode  of  receiTing  apphaas^  it.  450l 
snores  ejns,  i  440. 

ipaUlBff  discussed,  i  657,  658;  1% 
444. 
Plljrit,  definition  oi;  it.  126. 

ft  drrision  of  natonJ  scSem,  iii  852. 

treats  of  material  caoseoi  iii  854. 

three  parts  o^  A. 

BO  dendeney  in,  A. 

meaning  of  Uie  tenn.  It.  844—846. 

the  stage  nesct  the  base  of  the  pyramid  sf 

knowledge,  ir.  362. 
lies  in  a  middle  term, 


Fhyi&pft 

Phtlosophia. 
Fkyridaiia  jodged  of  by  their 
871. 


term,  between  natanl 

aphysics,  sr.  347. 

i  235, 548,  564.   Fidi 


history  and  metaphysics,  sr.  347. 
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Phyilrfam    eomfintml, 

witehM  and  impofton  often  prafefved  to, 
in.  872. 

wliy  giTen  to  fto^ot  oat  of  their  pro- 
feMioDy  tSu 

noUeneai  of  tbeir  art  ihadowed  by  the 
poeta,  ill.  87S. 

honoured  by  our  Savionr'e  example,  A. 

offiee  o^  iii.  376. 

why  eometimee  lees  micoeaaful  than  em- 
pirics, ib, 

predictions  of^  iii.  380. 

their  mode  of  ioqairy  pndsed,  !▼.  67. 

have  the  power  of  the  keys,  iT.  388. 

cine  of  medicine,  4e6cient,  390. 
Fliyiiognoniia  art,  i.  778. 

ab  Aristotele  tractata,  I  688. 
Fhyiiognomioa  hiitoxia    conicriboDda,    L 

407. 
FliytiognoniiMd  Uitorj  of  nan  proposed,  ir. 

267. 
Fhydognomy,  ill  368 ;  it.  876. 

Aristotle's  inqnixy  into,  flw 

iu  profitable  nse,  •&. 

deficiency  in,  t5. 

a  great  direction  in  bnsinesi,  liL  868. 

whether  to  be  tmsted,  t.  60. 
Piotnia  hifltoria  conscribenda,  i.  408. 
Pigeon's  Uood,  applicstion  oi;  to  the  fioet,  iL 

380 ;  ▼.  307. 
Pigmesta  in  nsn  corporis  hnmani,  ii.  176. 
Pila  e  bombardo  emiasse  palpitatio,  IL  270. 
Pill,  stomachic,  a  receipt  for,  iii  836. 
Pimple  on  nose  produoed  bj  malidoiis  praise, 

iv.  460. 
Pindar,  his  praise  of  Hiero^  it.  874* 

on  silenoe,  t.  81. 
Pindama.  i.  746. 

do  Hierone  elegant^,  L  581. 
Pinnamm  et  pedum  simiBtado,  i  274. 
Pipea  of  Pan,  what  meant  by,  ir.  828. 
Piaeationii  ttna,  causa  frigoiis  in  hyeme,  ii 

91. 

Piaeatoiin  hiatoria  oonseribeDda,  i  410. 
Piaoaa  per  branchias  refirigersntor,  ii.  205. 

pisciom  lon^ritas  incerta,  ii  127, 128. 
Piadna  mirabilis,  near  Coma,  cement  used 

in  the  making,  ii  594. 
Pinf  Qnintni,  xerelation  of  the  victory  at 
Lepanto  to  him,  i  439 ;  ii  667. 
dictum  ejus  do  '^lagioni  di  state,"  i 
439. 
PlaMt8ofGod,T.  114. 
Plaeita  antiquoram  philosophomm  coDigenda, 

i  563,  564. 
Plagna  the,  attended  by  a  onell  as  of  a 
mellow  apple,  ii  645. 
smells  bad  fi»  It,  i5. 
who  likely  to  tske  tt^— who  not,  ii 

646. 
antidotes  to,  t& 
Plana  tree,  irrigation  of,  with  w!ne,  ii  538. 
Planeto  in  apogais  et  perignis,  iii.  742. 

an   Venus  ant  Mercnrius  superior,  iii 

747. 
motns  et  otdines  phmetanim,  iii.  774. 


PlaiMts— omfJMiaiL 

Tdodtates,  iii.  774,  779* 
lineam  spixales,  iii  775. 
dutantisB  a  sole,  i  402. 
syiygia  phmetarum,  i  468. 
Plaaeti,  AjpoOeset  to  egphim  timr  tgppareni 

moft'oiM,  iii.  716,  718. 
their  altenating  reigns.  It.  849. 
their  punges  through  the  signa  of  the 

aodiac,  iii  852. 
oppositions  and  combinations  o^  t& 
approaches  e^  to  the  perpendicular^  A. 
accidents  of  their  motions,  t& 
diurnal  motion  o^  ▼.  450. 
apogees  and  perigees  o^  t.  518,  523, 

540. 
apparent  motion  of,  explained,  t.  552. 
relative  velocities  of^  t.  558. 
roirsls  made  by,  ift. 
their  motions  and  velocity,  ▼.  558. 
Plaats,  experiments  eonceming,   ii.  475 — 

549. 
useful  for  garments,  enumemted,  ii.  532, 
some  esculent,  some  no^  why,  ii  585. 
some  esculent  raw,  some  eookedy  why, 

ib, 
seme  not  esculent  are  pocnlent,  «&. 
parts  of,  fit  for  nourishment,  ii  586. 
taste  and  smell  are  strongest  in  the  seed, 

A. 
parasitical,  ii  514,  544. 
foreign    introduction  o^   aoddental,  ii 

554. 
man  inverted,  and  plants, '  analogy  be- 
tween, iv.  166;  •.279. 
sleep  of,  ii.  538. 
sympathies  and  antipathies  between  oest' 

tarn,  493 — 498.    Sse  Garden. 
Platform  of  Oood,  iii  41 9 ;  v.  5. 
Plato,  imagination  of  his  school  as  to  the 

nature  of  the  world,  ii.  640. 
his  opinion  of  knowledge,  iii  262. 
error  oi^  in  intermingling  philosophy  and 

theoloffy,  iii  293,  858. 
mingled  his  philosophy  with  superstition, 

iu.  504. 
practical  knoidsdge  not  esteemed  by  hia 

school,  •&.    • 
his  doctrine  of  ideas,  iv.  860. 
pUwed  tiie  understanding  in  the  bnuui  it. 

878. 
his  cave,  iv.  483. 
•  classes  rhetorie  with  eookery,  It.  456. 
on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  iL 
made  over  the   world  to  thoughti^  t. 

467. 
ab  omni  pnblioo  nomere  abstinuit,  eor,  !• 

445. 
scientiam  esse  reminiseentiam,  i  481. 
theologiam    philosophisB    inuniscuit,    L 

461. 
de  rhetoric^  iaisd,  i  672. 
mnndnm  eegitationibus  adjudicavit,  iii 

86. 
cavillator  urbanus,  tamidus  poeta,  theo- 

logus  mento  eaptos,  iii  530. 
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philologomm  ptKMi  iu>  531. 
indoctiones  •joi  fum  et  iimtileii    iii. 

601. 
citatas   L    446,  448,  471,   645,  672, 
725. 
PUndito,  at  AngiutiM^i  death,  ▼.  58. 
Plaiutrazia  hiitoria  Mucribeoda,  i.  410. 
Playfer,  Dr.,  ku  tmrndujumtfar  Baoom^  L  420. 
Pleadinga  %X  Law,  a  oollactioo  o(  needed,  r. 

107. 
PleMUTM  of  the  affectioiii,  iii.  317. 
of  the  intellect  the  greatest,  ift. 
of  the  lenMi,  principal  part  of  paauTe 
good,  iiL  424. 
Senecft'e  laying  touching  then,  tfiw 
eensna],  the  arte  of,  iv.  895. 
Pleba   ignava,  nU  nobilitaa  nimflniioi^  L 

796. 
PlenilmiiBiik  moci  plantunm  tomeMnnt  ad, 

11266. 
Plioa  materiA,  il  308. 

Plinivi,  Oaiva,  natualif  ojoa  hiatoria,  iii 
731,  734. 
hU  Naimral  Hitlorj/^  Baem  iMbitd  to, 

U.4;  T.  507,  511. 
hie    miztaree    for    statna    metal   coin< 

mended,  iiL  801. 
hie  advice  to  ahepherdf  in  breedfaig  time, 
Y.  156. 
Plumage  of  birdi,  il  551. 

changes  of  colour  in,  ik  620. 
distinguishes  the  lezei,  iL  621. 
.Plumbum    et   mole  et  pondere  oeicit,  il 

251. 
*"  Plus  ultra"  antiquorum,  iii  584* 

Bacons  moUo,  iii  72. 
Plutarch  on  the  ''primal  cold,"  t.  476. 
Plutarchut  Chmnmeus,  iii  631. 

De  Prime  Frigido,  ii.  370;  iii  94. 
de  £icie  in  orbe  Lunas,  iii  112. 
Pluto,  helmet  oi;  a  panUtle,  It.  830. 
Plnvim,  ii.  52. 

condensatio  ejus,  il  291. 
PnoumatLo  Bodioi  not  pondenUflb  T.  349. 
ot  three  kinds,  A, 
imperfect*  A. 
attached,  t.  350. 
pure,  ib. 
table  of,  according  to  bulk,  t5. 
date  on  which  teble  constructed,  t.  850 

—354. 
oomporative  expansion  of,  t.  352;  354. 
'  tteifiht  ofy  il  237. 
are  two,  air  and  flame,  v.  547. 
mixture  of,  iv.  203. 
Pnevnatioa  triplicis  natursB,  ii.  2o4. 
inchoata,  tft. 
devincta,  t5. 
pura,  il  255. 
tabula  eorum  secundum  commentationem, 

ih. 
data  ex  qnibua  tabula  composite,  il  255 

—268. 
expansiones  pneumaticorum,  ii.  267,  268. 
duo,  aer  et  flamma,  iii.  769. 


PnOTmatioalg.    FideGpiriti. 

Potalfl,  partitor  in  nanatham  ktb 

1518. 

diamaticam,  L  519. 

paiabolicam,  I  520. 

paiabolfe  uaos  dnplez,  L5S0,58L 
de  verbomm  menamA  ot  aeocDlB,  1 656^ 

657. 
Ttnnm  dsmonum,  L  78II. 
hiatoria  ficta,  ill  727. 
ad  phantasiam  refbrtor,  A. 
Poaogr,  partof  leaming,  relating  to  the  imai^ 
tion,  in.  329, 343—346 ;  W.  293—314. 
use  of,  iii  343. 
knowledge  of  men^  diqioaitieiu  lo  be 

derired  from,  iii  485. 
taken  m  two  senses,  lo  leipoct  of  woras 

or  matter,  iv.  315. 
of  three  kinds,  iii  344  ;  ir.  315. 

narratiTO  or  heroical,  ir.  316,  S16L 
dramatic^  iv.  316. 
paraboUosl,  ir.  316—318. 
il  as  a  dream  of  learning,  ir.  336L 
produced  1^  the  mearare  of  ' 

443. 
the  wine  of  dcmena,  t.  26L 
defined  as,  feigned  history,  r.  603L 
refeired  to  the  imagination,  iBl 
Poota,  license  allowed  to,  iii  343;. 

ancient,  their  use  of  fiibke,  iii  345. 
and  historian^  the  best  doctors  of  Ao 
knowledge  of  the  aflbctiona,  til  4S8L 
PoiiiBOt,  Am  \\hutrQl&(m  of  wmtkm  ly  a»  oBS^ 

$oid,  iii.  724. 
Point,  tying  the,  a  charm,  il  660. 
PoiBOsa,  maid  fed  with  napelloa  poii 

who  had  carnal  company  with  ho^  n. 
499. 
death  by  some,  painleM^  why,  ii  539L 
poisonous  air,  il  646. 
water  poisoned,  •& 
on  perfumed  gloToa^  ii  647* 
in  ointments,  Uk 

Lake  ATemus  poisoos  birds  flyii^  one,  dv 
worn  in  tittle  bladden  as  antidotes  to  the 
plague,  il  663. 
polionoua  boMti,  aome^  affect  peculiar  pbiit% 

il  648. 
Polarity  of  magnetic  needle,  it.  185, 186. 
Polos,  BwomCt  iffmommoi  rttpeeti^^  iii  512. 

of  rotation,  {▼.  348. 
Poliey  and  (QoTommoat,  learning  not  pfijo- 
dicial  to,  iii  270. 
an  unfit  study  for  yonqg  men,  ill  440. 
Politioi  superdlium  eorum  eiga  litenie^  i 
433—437. 
omnia  ad  se  refenmt,  I  447. 
Politioians,  objectiona    to 
268. 

answered,  iii  268—274. 
predictions  of,  iii  380. 
PoUtica,  necessity  of  religions  knoide^gt  io, 

V.  26,  27. 
Polychreats,  a  catalogue  of,  required,  ir.  369. 
Polyphemus,  stetue  o^  without  his  eye^  if. 
300. 
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Folypngmoiyne  Infeliit,  L  777. 

Pomaaden,  ase  o^  ii.  649. 

Pompeias  Magniu,  Terba  ejnB,  **  neceaae  est 

m  earn,  non  ot  viTflin^**  L  717. 
Pompey,  an  ejcample  of   diaamnlatioii,  iii, 
467. 
patting  to  wtt  in  the  storm,  ▼.  7. 
hia  imitation  of  Sylla,  y.  66. 
his  ambition,  r.  70. 
Pondu,  quid,  ii  241—805. 
ponderis  natnia,  i.  293. 
pondere  oorporam^  iii.  691 — 704. 
metbodus  ponderandi,  liL  692—694. 
pondexa  polvaram,  iii.  698. 
Pont  Gharenton,  cnrions  repeating  echo  at,  ii. 

427,  597. 
Poor  man  who  oppresses  the  poor,  r.  50. 
PopoB,  the  most  learned,  the  most  poverfol, 
uL  270. 
wiy  9o  akort'lived^  ii.  97 ;  T.  852. 
^0pP7i  Wildt  distilled  water  from,  ii.  650. 
Popular  errors,  a  calendar  of^  desirable,  iii. 

364. 
Popolaiitas,  antitheta  de  eA,  i  700. 
Popularity,  not  the  object  of  lirtue,  !▼.  468. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  476,  484. 
Popnlation  great  and  strength  little^  when,  t. 

82. 
Poroalain,  artificial  miDflo  of^  in  China,  ▼. 

390. 
Porchis  of  death,  t.  311—320. 

living  spirit  requires  three  things,  ▼.  31 1 
—315. 
suitable  motion,  ▼.  311,  812. 
moderate  coolness,  r.  312,  818. 
proper  aliment,  t.  813^315.  ^ies Death. 
PorU,  kit  **  Natural  Afagie,'*  il  231. 

metiod  of  weighing  ipeoifia  gravUiet^  ii. 
231—284. 
Portraiti  o/  Baamy  I  zv.— xzl 
PoiaeMions  of  man,  an  inventory  of,  to  be 

made,  iv.  368. 
Ponihile  et  impossibile^  il  86. 

pouibUe,  quid,  i  491. 
Posiibility  and  Impossibility,  inqniiy  con- 
cerning, ▼•  209. 
what  things  are  possible,  it.  291. 
Postellna,  Baoim  oc^wiMtei  «a<A,  iL  97. 
Posterity,  Bacon  appeals  to^  t.  110. 
Postures  of  the  body,  wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome, il  575,  576. 
Potato  rooto,  ii.  860. 

set  in  pots,  il  491. 
Potentia  Humana,  opus  ejus  et  intentio,  i. 
227. 
intentio  ejus  est,  super  datam  materiie 
basin  eiFectum  quoidvis  superinducere, 
iii.  554. 
ad  Scientiam  Humaaam   qnomodb  con- 
juncts,  i.  227—229.    See  Knowledge. 
Potential  eold,  oontnction  of  bodies  by,  v. 
397,  398. 
heat,  dilatations  of  bodies  by,  t.  370— 
372. 
Potentiale  tA^su^,  il  296,  297. 
Potentialities  of  Being,  ▼.  208—210. 


Poteem  aigenti  fodinin,  iL  40, 41. 
Pottery,  history  o^  proposed,  ir.  270L 
Ponter-pigeon,  t.  856b 
Poverty  and  Want,  t.  89« 

honoured  by  the  Romans,  iiL  275.  « 
Powders  Ibr  excluding  the  air,  !▼.  238b 
to  get  the  specific  giaiity  of,  r.  84X 
table  of  proportions  in  bulk  of  the  same 
bodiss  whole  and  in  powder,  ▼.  347, 
848. 
modes  of  pnl?eiisatiim,  r.  348. 
some,  incorporate  best  with  watsi!^  some 
with  oil,  why,  il  489,  440. 
Powor,  human,  the  aims  o^  ir.  119. 

iu  relation  to  human  knowledge^  hr.  119 
—121  ;  i.  25,  26.    Sm  Knowledge. 
Pxmamlrala  Legum,  L  820. 
Prmdioamenta  Aristotelis,  iii  93. 
Pradietionis  dum  artes,  i  583. 

piadictiones,  qusi  per  astro]<)gism  fieri 
poesunt,  i  558. 
Prasnotio  Memorie,  i  648. 
Prmoeoupatio  animi  ad  nova,  iH.  576. 

ab  insitA  opinione  de  pladtis  rsceptis, 

ab  antidpatione  ernmeA  de  re  ipsA,  A. 
Prsparatio,  antitheta  de  ed,  i  705. 
PnarogatiTm  Instantin,  i  268— 86&  Fttfe 

InstantisB. 
PraerogatiTe  JasftMcat,  i  48—45. 

rigfmficaiium  <^  ihs  term^  i  48. 

intUmHa  cntcu,  i  44. 

HutantuB  9oliUun4Bf  ib. 

indantia  flMgmHUsi^  ib. 
Pnesepe,  iii.  761. 

nebnlous  stars  in,  r.  587. 
Pnestigiatonun  historiaconscribenda,  i  410. 
Pnstergenerationes,  iii.  780. 

historia  earum,  i  898. 
Prater's  table  at  Rome,  t.  96. 
PrsBtorian  oonrts,  y.  94 — 97,  99* 
Pragmatiea  Banotio,  i  79& 
Pragmatioal  Sanetiini,  r.  84  ;  i  798. 
Praise  of  men,  iralue  o^  iv.  459. 

of  enemies,  iv.  459,  460. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  It.  476. 
Prayer  dedicatory  of  the  Norom  Oiganon,  in 
20. 

for  aid  and  strength  to  accomplish  the 
Instanmtio  Magna,  It.  33. 
Preambles  of  Statutes,  t*  102. 
Preoatio,  iii  527* 
Preces,  ib, 

dedicatoria  Non  Oigani,  i  181, 145. 
Preeession  of  the  equinoxes  mi  btoum  $a 

AioM,i843. 
Preeions  stones,  the  secret  influenees  of,  ii 

661. 
Preoursors  of  Deatb,  ▼•  315,  317. 
Predicaments,  r.  474. 
Prediction,  iii  367. 

may  be  made  of  comets,  it.  858, 

of  revolutions  natural  and  ciTil,  A. 
Prejudice,  effoct  of,  on  judgment,  It.  56. 

in  the  mind  of  a  judge,  ▼.  47. 
Frelectioxis  on  le^  subjects,  t.  108. 
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PrenotUm  and  Embkm  tiM  finiadatioiitorme- 

raorj,  iji  399  ;  It.  486. 
Preparation,  ready  nie  of  knowledge  pro- 
cured by,  iii.  390,  412. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  ir.  490. 
Preparatiyea  of  inquiry,  !▼.  251. 
PrerogntiTe  Tuitaniwa,  L  4»-^fi.     Vid4 

Iiistantias. 
Prerogatiye  of  Ood  comprehenda  the  whole 
man,  ▼.  111. 
prerogatives  or  ezcellencea  of  man,  iv. 
374,  375. 
Preaeriptioni,  medical,  worthlesa»  iii.  377. 
Preaeryation,  things  are  preserred  either  in 

their  own  identity  or  by  repair,  iv.  392. 
Preater,  ii.  45. 
PretergeneiEtUnii,  history  of,  it.  258,  256, 

299  ;  ▼.  506. 
Pride,  antitheses  lor  and  against,  ir.  478. 
Primal  eold,  Plutarch's  treatise  on,  t.  476. 
Primary  biatoiy,  or  the  mother  histtny,  what, 
iv.  252. 
a  kind  of  aeeond  Scripture,  261.     Sm 
History. 
Primitiye  diyinatifA,  iii  380. 
.on  what  grounded,  t^ 
where  apparent,  i5. 
how  induced,  ib, 
or  summary  philosophy,  it.  837. 
Primnm  fingidvin  Plutarchi,  iii.  94. 

the  earth,  ii  370. 
Primum  mobito,  iii  53,  734,  747;  y.  450, 

511,523. 
Prince  of  Oraaga,  his  wound,  how  stanched, 
ii.  369. 
constancy  of  his  murderer  under  torture, 
iT.  375. 
Prinaea,  best  interpreted  by  their  natures, 
private  persons  by  their  ends,  ui  459: 
T.  62. 
their  hearto  inscmtable,  r.  63. 
how  to  deal  with,  t.  46. 
Prinoipai,  emditi  optimi,  i  471. 

pupillares  adultis  longd  prsstitisse,  t  489. 
ab  ingeniis  optima  judicantur,  privati  ex 
^  finibus,  i  776. 
Pnnetpia  rerum,ntnunminm  antplnia,  iii  94. 
principiorum  tries,  iii  605. 
principiis  atqne  originibus  de,  iii  79— 

118.  . 
**Principiis  obstando,"  antitheta  de,  i  705. 
Prineiples  and  origins,  t.  461. 
prtface  tOy  iii.  65---77, 
of  things,  whether  one  or  many,  t.  475, 
476. 
Printing,  iU  discovery  of,  it.  100. 

pn^osed  history  o^  iv.  270. 
Prism  used  by  Bacon  in  measuring  specific 

gravities,,  zii  233,  842. 
Pziyate  good,  iii  424. 

right,  the  ground  of,  y.  88. 

depends  on  the  protection  of  public  right, 

T.  89.  ■ 
public  law,  its  guardian,  A. 
discourse,  the  wisdom  of,  iy.  458. 
Problemata  natualia,  i  562. 


ProUami  of  natare^  It.  35T. 

how  diffv  from  dcgmai^ik 
Ptooallm,  ii  45. 
Prodaa,  error  a^  in  intsnauqsliiig  pUkMfhf 

and  mathematics,  iii.  298. 
Prodigies  of  religion,  iii  332. 
Prodromi    sive    antidpatioDSi 

secundee,  ii  690 — 692. 
Professions,  uniyersitiea  too  exdosirelj  iA 
cated  to,  ui  823. 
nn&vourable  to  the  speedy  sttUBMsttf 

fortune,  iii  469. 
choice  of  a,  iii  461. 
respectiye  duties  o4  t.  15, 16. 
respective  yices  of,  y.  17. 
Prognostiea  yentorum,  il  24,  66—73. 
Prognostlos  of  a  plentiful  season,  iL'548. 
of  a  pestilential  year,  ii  554, 555, 57^ 
603—607. 
south  wind  without  nm,  iL  603. 
worms  in  the  osk  apple,  A, 
awarma  of  insects,  t& 
early  heats  in  spriiif,  &       ^^ 
summer  droughts,  why,  ii  64$— 6* 
infections  diseases  the  yesr  be6i^ 
ii  604.  .  . 

tendency  to  pntre&etioD  in  tsm 

food,  A. 
in  May  dew,  iS. 
a  dry  spring,  ib.  ' 

of  a  salubrious  locality,  ii.  59^  ^^ 
with  two  sponges,  ii.  605. 
with  two  weathergUwes,  A 
of  hard  winters  and  hot  soiumai,  &  w^ 

606. 
of  bad  weather  to  follow  soon,  il  606. 
sounds  of  sea  and  wind,  li  W^ 

607. 
clouds  on  the  hiU  Maf^  ii-  606* 
trembling  of  flame,  ii.  607. 
floating  thistledown,  &c  A. 

from  living  creatures,  ii  607--6W' 
flight  of  fowU,iL  607, 60a 
rising  of  fishes,  ii.  608. 
early  feeding  of  b«»^  A 
motions  of  plants,  & 
achea  and  pains  in  men,  »• 
worms  and  yennin,A. 
solid  bodies,  ti.  609.        , 
ssc^iba  taken  frem  FUegj,  ijvj-    . 
Projaetales,  the  motion  o^  it.  187, 208, 2«» 

weightier  end  flies  foremost,  '"^JJvV* 
all  derive  their  motion  tm  eamjw**' 

y,  395. 
causes  of  their  flight,  t.  483, 434. 
their  motion  rotatory,  why,  ▼•  ***:^,^ 
ArietotUfsthean  of,  nl  29.   SmV^ 
Prolongatlo  vitss,  i.  590,  591. 5S8--6» 
Prolongation  of  life,  iv.  383,  890, 394. 

three  intentions  for,  if*  893. 
Prometheus  the  inventor,  it.  409. 

his  stofiM  ox,  iv.  848.         ^  -  ^^^^ 
Proinetheum   novc  India  '^  ^^ 
dissensiase,  quod  spud  W*  •»***■ 
est  copia,  iii.  614. 
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Pn«ptitiid0,  antitlMMs  lor  and  agvunit,  ir. 

Promptitndo,  antitheta  de  eA,  L  6dd. 
PromptiiarU,  i.  671,  674. 

oratoram,  i.  634. 
Promptnaiy,  or  prepaistorr  ftore  of  topiciy 
W.  455,  458. 
provide!  argnmenti,  W.  470, 
^romu  and  coodna  of  the  Romania  t.  IOl 

et  condna,  i  722. 
FtoaimdAtioa  eontiDnaHy  ehaoginff,  it.  444. 
Froofi,  apptieation  o^  a  part  of  jodgmflDty  iii. 
397. 
mitapplication  o(  «  great  hmdianco  to 
knowledgOy  A, 
PraphMf  ,  a  diniioii  of  awlariaitieal  hiatorr, 
iu.  841. 
defieiflncj  o(  A. 
hiftory  U,  ir.  812. 

folfilmeiita  taking  plaea  eontiiiiiallj,  i?. 
312. 
Tnpoaitioiiaa,  de  limitatione  aamu,  L  668. 
Prt^oaltioiii,  limicatkni  id,  it.  46X 
ndes  ol^  by  Rannu^  A. 
eoDTertibility  of,  «6. 
eztenaion  and  pradoction  o^  f(. 
PMMriptioiii  of  phjiidaBi,  ir.  887. 
Protodift,  i.  656. 
Pmody,  It.  443. 

Pmpwlty,  ita  eflGeet  on  the  charKtei;  r.  22. 
Ptottna,  fitly  repreiantod  by  the  anciently  t. 
512. 
mnltifoiinia,  vatet  etiam  teRnaximni,  iii. 
785. 
PvoYarbi  of  Solomon  iUnstnted,  r.  36^56. 
Providfliiea,  histoiy  o^  a  part  of  eccletiaatical 

history,  ill  341 ;  ir.  313. 
Prndemtia  sermonis  privatiy  L  674. 
Psevdo-dilatatio,  iu  285. 
Psendorarefiaotlnii,  ▼.  857. 
Pi«iidorare&etioii0S,  ii.  262. 
Pt<d«mflBiu,  icripta  ejns  aatronomiea,  iiL  734. 
Ptolemy,  his  works  on  astronomy,  t.  511. 
auueo/  Uf  overthrow  of  M»  syrieM  of 
adrornm^^  iii.  717,  718. 
Pnlwrtj,  change  of  Toice  at,  why,  ii  408. 
PnbUe  good.  Til  442. 
Pogna  navalis  ad  Aetinm,  I  801. 

ad  Iniulas  Cnrsolarei,  t&. 
Pvlmo  XaxiiLtti,  I  613 ;  il  71. 
PnlM  of  the  heart,  canse  o^  t.  858. 
PoliDi  oordif,  eaosa  qos,  il  263. 
PnlTOTM  ad  daasiuam  eorpomm,  I  250. 
qnomodo  ponderandss,  il  246. 
taboln  ezpoReetionia  materisB  in  iiadem 
eorporilnia  integria  et  comminntis,  il 
252. 
modi  polTerifationif,  ii.  253. 
PnlTif  pyrins,  I  303  ;  il  261, 282. 

epotns  oondncit  ad  fortitadinem,  il  166. 

ezpansio  ezplosi,  il  258. 

doctrine  motoa  in  tormentis  igneis,  ill 

31,82. 
albne  fchnlatos,  iii  662. 
PvBOtuitioiii  i.  ziil 
Paaifhinnta,  capital,  t.  95. 


PvBtOi,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  486. 
Pnpillaiei  prindpee  adnltisloBg^  pr»stiti«se, 

i.  439. 
Poppota,  speaking,  soggestioD  lor  the  making 

of,  il  413. 
Pnppieo  applied  to  the  stomach,  ▼.  309. 
Pnrbaeh'a  •fdmnof  solid  oria^  iii  719. 
PvgatioilM  magis  ad  bngaevitatem  fiicera 

quam  ezercitia,  il  202. 
Pargiag  medldnea,  il  355—358,  368 ;  ▼. 
310. 
causes  of  pniging,  il  855 — 357. 

sorehaige  of  the  stomach,  il  355. 
mordication  of  the  orifioea  of  the 

parts,  ii.  356. 
attractioD,  A. 
flataosit]r,  ib, 
oompression,  il  857. 
Ivbrifsction  and  rehoation,  «&. 
abstersion,  tft. 
diTefsity  of  operation  of  pniging  medi- 

eines,  il  357,  358. 
treatment  before  and  after,  il  368. 
state  of  weather  at  the  time  material  to 

obserre.  A, 
receipt  for  a  poige  for  the  liver,  iii.  827. 
PurillaBlwrity,  iii.  434. 
Piitei  nonnnlli  consensom  habent  com  flazn  et 

reflazn  maris,  iii  50. 
Pateoli,  court  of  Vnlcan  at,  il  594. 
Pntredo,  ex  operatione  spirituom,  il  264. 
PntrefiMtio,  qnid,  il  214. 
animalia  generat,  i.  316. 
limdatar  in  oongregatione   heterqgeneo* 
mniy  L  336. 
PatrofiMtion,  ii.  451—456. ;  r.  322. 
reciprocal  to  generation,  il  451,  638. 
theory  o^t& 
what  in  a  certain  order,  there  foUeweth 

▼iTification,  A. 
taming  wine  to  vinegar,  a  kind  ol^  il 

637. 
means  of  aeoslerating^  il  451—453. 
adding  mmstnre,  •&. 
contact  with  other  decaying  matter, 

A. 
obstmction  of  the  hnmonrs,  Hk 
solution  of  oontinoi^,  il  452. 
exhalation  of  the  principal  spirits,  i5. 
contagion  firom  some  stronger  foreign 

spirit,  «&, 
a  oentle  heat,  A. 
nieasing  the  spirits^  t5. 
changeable  temperature,  ii.  453. 
time,  tb. 
mould  is  inception  of  putrelhction,  il  529. 
mosoi  a  kind  of  mould,  ift. 
means  of  preventiog,  il  453-^56, 588—' 
590. 
cold,  tt.  454. 
astriction,  ib» 
exdnsion  of  the  air,  t& 
exposure  to  the  air.  A, 
motion  and  stirring,  •&. 
emission  of  all  adTontitious  moisture, 
•ft. 
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Btrengthenipg  the  ipiiits  of  bodies, 

ii.  455. 
leparation  of  the  cnider  porta,  «&, 
removal  of  incipient  putrefiictioD,  «&. 
mixture  of  things  oily  and  aweet^  tft. 
of  something  dry,  as  smoke,  •&. 
inclosnre  in  Uown  air,  ii.  466. 
shining  of  putrefied  wood,  ii.  456,  457* 
■wee  oontagious  before  than  after  m»- 

toritj,  ir.  338. 
causes  of  it  twofold,  from  withia  and 

from  without,  li.  663L 
disgusting  smell  of,  why,  ii  611. 
sweet  odours  made  from,  ift. 
depends   on    the   assembling  of   homo- 
geneous parts,  ir,  221. 
cauaed  by  the  working   of   the   spirit 
within,  T.  233,  359. 
Fygmflram  Paraoelsi,  ii.  274. 
Fygmalionii  insania,  i.  451. 
Pygmies  of  Paracelsus,  y.  369. 
Pyramid,  Nature  rosembUs,  ir,  321. 
of  Knowledgea,  iv.  361,  362. 


PSrnait.  il  852. 

scientiarnm,  L  567. 
Pyirho  placed  fdicity  io  freedom  fium  doak, 

T.9. 

his  refrainers,  it.  69. 
laudatoa,  iiL  537. 
seholaejus,  l  719. 
Pyrrhiu,  his  teeth  asd  jaw  of  one  bone,  iL  581. 
Pythagem,  his  philoaophy  fitll  of  aaps- 

stitions,  ii.  640 ;  it.  66. 
his  mnnioDs  of  a  tcI^oqb  lather  thaa 

philosophic  aatore^  ▼.  422. 
concerning  numbers,  A, 
hie  ateaiie  theory,  A. 
his  mystic  arithmetie,  ir.  371 . 
ea  the  eoatenplati^  life,  ▼.  8L 
snperstitionea  ejus,  i  175. 
ad  Hieronem  do  TitA  sui,  i  718. 
inyenta  ejus  religiosa  potina  qaaai  plule- 

Bophiea,  iii  17, 18. 
omnia  in  nnmeiis  ponit,  cor,  in.  18. 
doetEina  de  atonia,  t&L 
Dumeros  ejaa  bom  oniaia,  iii.  537. 
philoaophia  nataialii  ejoa,  iiL  60S. 


Qnalitataa  et  potestates  ventonim,  ii.  33—38. 
Qaantitas  velut  dosis  naturae,  i.  576. 

inter  formas  essentiales  numeranda,  t5. 
Quantity,  the  subject  of  mathematics,  iii. 
359,  360  ;  iv.  369. 
the  dose  of  nature,  ib, 
the  natural  form    most  sepanble  from 

matter,  ir.  370. 
attention  to,  reqiured  in  experimenting, 
ir.  414. 
Quicksilyer,  preservation  of  bodies  in,  ii.  598. 
fixed  by  lead,  ii.  619. 
attacks  skull,  teeth,  and  bones,  ii.  647. 
how  gilders  preyent  this,  t5. 
one  of  the  most  primsBval  natures,  v.  205. 
its  compounds  with  other  metals,  iii  806, 

809. 
conversion  of,  into  silver,  to  be  hoped  for, 
T.  347. 


QiiiekiilT«r— ooalmaecC. 

three  ways  of  fixing,  to  mal»  lilw,  5 
803. 

how  to  fix,  iv.  415b 

how  imbibed  by  gold,  iv.  41 6w 

attraction  for  gold,  iv.  222, 

mortification  o^  iv.  223 ;  r.  382L 

fulminatinff,  v.  196,  378;  437. 

mixed  with  gnnpowdeiv  v.  196L 

proposed  history  of,  iv.  267. 
Qniaa  nulk  vera  in  corporibua,  i  348. 

simplex  et  abaoluta  et  in  paitibiu  el  i 
toto  nulla  est,  iii.  25w 

per  ssquilibria  eiSBcitur,  tS. 

non  toUatur  a  natur&,  iii  772. 
Quins,  seeds  planted  in,  ii  485. 
Quilts  of  roses,  &e.,  ii.  363. 
Quotation,  BacomU  maeema^  ^  i  13^ 


BabUai  de  Juventotis  dignitate,  i  445. 

sapientia  eorum,  i  466» 
Babelaia,  his  library  catalogue,  iv.  438. 
Babeleaii  liber  "Formicarium  Artium,'*   i 

650. 
Bacemi,  sive  Charta  Historian,  iii  634. 
Badiation,  what,  iii.  239. 
Badins  triplex  remm,  i  540. 

directus,  iL 

refractoi^jlk  I 


Bidim    ooafiaaiirf. 

reflexus,t& 
Baiiu,  theaiy  (^  ii  374 ;  ▼.  886. 

sign  o^  when  wind   Uowa  MIow,  iii 
411.    iSM  Prognoatica. 
Bainbow  produced  in  two  waya,  iv.  295w 

artificial  imitation  of,  iv.  41 6, 

the  lowest   of   the    meteocs 
neareat  the  earth,  v.  164. 

vesolvad  into  wind,  A, 
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Baggloni  di  stato,  i.  489. 

BiUwgh,  Bir  Walter,  bia  opinion  of  Baeon*! 

omtory,  i.  1 1. 
Bamiu,  ill.  407. 

Baoom,  L  91. 

Arifttotelit  rebellit  Dootericos,  ill.  £30. 

de  propoaitionilmiy  L  668. 

bit  nilet  of  proposiUom,  it.  458. 
BmlMtio  aero  quanta  poKibili%  iL  283L 

ezpeiimentnm  otI  Titrei,  tSu 

aquiB,  quanta  ponibilii,  ii  284* 

azperimentom  fdliom,  ib. 
Baitfliction,  air,  how  fiv  capable  a(  ▼•  379. 
.  expotiment  with  f^aie  €gg,  •& 

w^ter,  hew  fiur  oapabla  o^  •& 
Baxity  akin  to  perfection,  when.  It.  462l 
Batio  hmnaoa  duplicen  habet  nmn  in 
diTinie,  i  882. 

1.  in  explicatioDe  mjBterii,  i&» 

2,  in  UlatioBibiis  qa»  inda  dedn- 
contur,  L  882, 833. 

dvpUeem  qnoqoe  erfleewm  habet,  i.  838. 
epu  ejos  nator&  mvconv  fine  et  nan  g»- 

minom,  iii.  552. 
nafiiralie  in  rebna  diTini%  L  830. 
doctiina  de  meliore  niii  nUionia,  iii.  547. 
enm  eolertiA  brnloram  compantta,  i  293. 
lationia   himian»   natiTfe  radaigatio,  i. 
211.   iSteLogie,  Reaaon. 
Batimud  knowladga  the  leaat  delightfol  to 
moat  wita,  iii.  88Sb 
dineiona  of^  iii.  417. 
Xational  philoaophy,  ill  882^417. 

the  key  to  all  other  arta,  iii.  383>    5m 
PhiloaophT. 
Batiimal  aonl,  three  frooltiee  of  the,  -*  Me- 
mory,   Inuffination,    Keaaon,  It.    292. 
Sm  Philoaophy. 
Xationalea,  araneanmi  more^  telaa  inter  ae 

conficiunt,  iii.  683,  616. 
Bawley,  Hr.,  ht  cmnmHomwUk  Booom,  I  ix.  z. 
bic>graphy  of  Bacon,  i.  3 — 1 8. 
FrcB/atio  ^   ad  Dradatum   da  Ang^ 
memtit  StdaUiarum^  I  421,  422. 
Baymmidiia  LnlUaa,  wacfc  o(  iii,  408.    Sm 

Lulliua. 
Sayi,  doctrine  of  the  commiztarao^iT.351,852. 
Saal  chaowten^  iv.  439. 

are  merely  anida,  !▼•  440. 
B— Igar  to  be  need  to  fix  qaickfUTer,  iiL  803. 
Baaaon,  antboiity  of  the^  over  the  imagination, 
iik382s  iv.  406. 
office   of  rhetoric  to   apply  reaaon   to 

imagination,  iii.  409. 
ioflnence  of  the  imaginatioB  on,  in  mat- 

tert  of  faith  and  religion,  iiL  382. 
iiae  and  limita  ol^  in  mattera  of  leligifliiy 

11L479. 
knowledge  of  the  nae  and  limita  ol^  a 
check  to  Tain  apeculationa  and  con- 
troTerstea,  iii.  481. 
prerogative  of  God  extenda  to,  iii  477. 
analogy  between  worda  and,  iii  401. 
ita  wSk  and  office  philosophy,  i?.  292. 


Beaaon*- 


nHMvai, 


government  of,  oyerthrown  in  three  ways, 
iv.  455. 

iQaqneation  of  eophiama,  pertaining 
to  logic,  i&. 

juggleries  of  words,  to  rhetoric,  ih. 

Tiolenoe  of  the  passions,  to  ethics,  A. 
relation  o^  to  the  a&ctions,  iw,  457. 
the  use  of,  in  spiritual  things*  ▼.111. 
how  fiv  aUewed  to  Christians,  ▼.  113. 
of  two  sorts,  ▼.  114. 

1.  in  the  explanation  of  the  mystery* 

2.  in  the  inferences  derived  irom  it. 
two  kinds  of  exceesee  in  the  use,  ▼.  115. 
the  heavenly  myateriea  cannot  be  adapted 

to,  iv.  342. 
instinct  and  rsaaon,  iv.  179. 

.  open,  better  than  secret  love,  ▼.  52.  . 
BeooncUiatimi,  two  ways  of  bringing  about, 

T.52. 
Baoordara,  ii  391,  403,  410,  423,  433. 
Bacraatiaii,  games  of,  a  part  of  edocatioPt  uu 

379. 
Bad8ea,tideain,T.454. 


0  per  syllogismum  duplex,  i  641. 
Badargatio  philosophiamm,  iii  557 — 585. 
Oe  Fird  PaH  of  Pari  IL  of  tke  ImatoM* 

tatum^  iii  544. 
Redaigntionee  tret,  i  21 1. 
rationis  humans  natars. 
demonatntionuaL 
theoriarum. 
Badamption,  paru  o^  referred  to  the  three 

persons  of  the  Godhead,  iii.  489. 
Baada,  the  kinds  and  uses  o^  ii.  542,  543. 
Bafraatiam  makes  things  H^pear  greater,  ii 
585. 
whether  there  can  be  refractions  of  re- 
flexions, tft. 
axperiment  with  a  coin  in  a  basin  of 

water,  t5. 
experiment  with  a  mirror,  a  basin    of 
water,  and  picture  of  the  devil,  tft. 
Bafrigaratb  spirituum,  ii  165—168. 
fit  tribua  modis,  ii.  166. 
per  resinrationem  aeris  puri,  ib, 
per  vapores  pnedpne  nitri,  ii  166 — 168. 
per  alimenta  frigida,  ii  168. 
sanguinis  ab  extra,  ii  223. 
Bafrigaratioa  of  the  body  produced  by  re- 
spiration, ▼.  312,  313. 
fishes  receive  throqgh  their  gills,  ▼•313. 
use  of  sleep  referred  to,  ift. 
of  the  blood,  ▼.  33a 

of  the  spiriu  produced  in  three  ways,— 
-     1.  respiration  of  pure  air,  ▼.  273» 

2.  nitrous  vapours,  ▼.  273,  274* 

3.  cooling  food,  v.  275. 
Bafrigaratoria  in  cdibus,  ii  44. 
Bafrigaziua  respiratio  sapplet  animalibiu»  iJ* 

205. 
.  pisoes  per  branchias  refngenntur,  tl 
aomni  usns  refsrtur  ad,  ift. 
BeAitations,  three,  iv.  103. 
Begala,  or  organs,  ii  385,  406. 
Bagaa  oaliM  ocolaa  dirigera  m,  i  447«. 
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Begimeii,  iofloeiice  of;  od  &•  mSaAf  iii.  869, 

419,488;  ▼.  6. 
BegionM  oeli  tret,  ul  748. 
Begistm  of  two  kindf,  HL  388 ;  ir.  801 

remitter  4^/aeU,  a  rojfoi  woHfc,  i.  6*2. 
Xegiftry  of  doabti,  utility  o^  iii.  864. 
Begni  mognitado  Tem  qualii,  i.  793. 
Boffolari^  of  tbo  uniTono  isppofod  gvnter 

than  existi,  ir.  55. 
B^gulatioB  of  motioD,  ir.  241. 
Bold,  Colonel,  hi$  ikeory  ofdormt^  I  888. 
SeipiiUie»  •dminittntio,  i.  792--828. 
Belatioiiihip,  whether  any  Mcret  lympAtluei 

between  thoM  of  near  blood,  li  666. 
Itoltnt,  tweetmeaU  will,  it  605. 
BeUoa  of  the  ninta,  ir.  855. 
Beligio  politiconim,  L  789—791. 
BaligJOT  promoted  by  philoiophy  and  hnnaB 
leaining,  iii.  800. 
light  of  natnn  insufficient  to  incolcate, 

ui.  47a 
«ae  and  limits  of  reasoo  in  matters  of,  iii. 

479. 
fiuth,  the  internal  sovl  of,  iii.  488. 
wonhip,  the  external  body  oj^  A. 
declinations  from,  iii  490. 
moral  philosophy,  the  handmaid  to,  Hi. 

433,  441. 
when  bound  to  protect  natural  knowledge, 

iii  921. 
characteristics  of  different  idigioni^  iii. 

251. 
rdigioas  cnltore  of  the  mind,  method  o( 

ill.  441. 
religions  questions  ex>ftti8ted,  r.  110.  ' 
Bemoraa,  final  causes  in  physics  cheek  tke 

ship  of  science  like,  ir.  363. 
Banftiia,  town  of  the  New  Atlantis,  rerela- 

tion  of  the  Gospel  al^  iii.  137- 
Bflnoratio  per  Tices,  aye  restitutio  sued  novi, 

il  202. 
Benoratiim  of  flesh,  r.  809,  310. 
Bepentanee  for  faults,  It.  464, 495. 
BeperooMio  yentorum,  ii.  44.   . 
Beporten  in  Law  Courts,  t.  104. 

Reports  of  judgments  at  law  must  be 

accnmte,  ▼.  103;  104. 
medical,  iv.  884. 
BeproientatiTe  poety,  iii.  844. 
Bapntatioii,  a  man\  proceeds  from  kit  own 
household,  iii.  469  ;  r.  41. 
antitheies  for  and  against,  ir.  476, 
Baipeot  of  persons  by  judges,  r.  50. 
Ba^atio  animalium,  ii.  204 — ^206. 
cauaa  refrigerii,  A. 

cnhibitio  ejus  mortem  infert,  cur,  IL  204. 
Beipixatioii  of  animals,  il  312,  318. 

produces  refrigeration,  ib, 
Besposia  prudmUm  ajmd  Romanot^  i.  824. 
Best,  simple  and  absolute,  both  in  the  whole, 
and  in  the  parts,  does  not  exist,  t.  429. 
Is  the  effect  of  an  equilibrium  of  mo- 
tions, A. 
in  bodies  exists  only  in  appeanoce,  ir, 
232. 
'  jkot  ezdudod  from  natuxo,  t.  550. 


ofmaB,T.  13L 
Bttraat,  in  every  parsnit  a  : 

secored,  ir.  468;  ▼.  75. 
B«trotpaetlT«  lawi,  ▼.  97, 98. 
B«TMlad  lalSffion,  ifi.  478, ««  asgk 
BevtUtiOB,  the  nature  of,  to  be  i 
by  the  troa  interpretatioo  of  Scriptnre,  SL 
488. 
B0¥eng«,  antttbeoea  for  and  againit,  ir.  481 
Bevi«wa  of  bm^  iv.  494. 
BevoiiitioBS,  astroiMiGal  doetrina  9L  it.  3H 

851. 
Bhodm  morentes  ad  ventam,  il  65u 
BhfltoriB,  or  Omtoiy,  digni^  of  the  ait,  lE 
409;  It.  454. 
great  masters  haTO  treated  o^  ir.  455w 
subservient  to  the  imaginstiBn,  dt 
duty  and  office  0^  it.  456. 
difeBee  oi;  IT.  457* 

neglected  in  priTste  disooiaae,  ir.  458. 
appendices  to  the  Promptoaiy  pact,  A. 
coionrs  of  good  and  evil,  it.  458— 472L 
antitheses,  ir.  473-493. 
lesser  forms,  !▼.  492, 498. 
laboured  bj  Anstolle  and  Ciona^  SL 

409. 
duty  and  office  oi,  sBl 
examples  o^dk 
controb  the  afleetions  by  mflaeBciiig  Aa 

imagination,  liL  410. 
dillerenoe  between  logic  and.  Si.  41L 
defidendes  in,  iiL  412L 
too  early  taught  in  muYeniUei^  SL  326. 
music  has  the  same  figusw,  iL  888,  389; 

iiL  230. 
danmr  of  sepanling  from  philoaopliy,  ir. 

Bbitorioa  sapientift  infetior,  L  670L 

optimi  de  ed  plurss  seripaenmt|  L  671. 
phantasifs  subserrit,  Au 
offidum  ejus,  A. 
finis  ejus,  «&. 

a  Phtone  fols6  acaisatns,  L  673. 
difiert  a  dialecticA  quomoddi,  L  678. 
pro  ratione  anditocum  se  ■r*?ipminlM^  A. 
Appendices  Rhelorica, — 

1.  Cdorea  boni  ae  mali  apparcBtii^ 

L  674—688. 
9,  Antxthelai«nDB,L  689—706. 
8b  Formula  minores,  L  707,  708. 
Blittoriaiaiis,  kmg-lired,  r.  280. 
Bhnbarb,  to  make  infbdoii  oi;  a  345, 856, 

858. 
BkhM,  antitheses  for  and  agahkst,  ir.  475. 
Bight  hand  and  bfk,  origi: 

iL  631. 
Biag  hung  by  a  thread  m  a 

660. 

Book  raUM,  exudations,  iL  840. 
Boger  BaooB.    Sm  Bacon,  Roger. 

Bmpfaro,  the  moot  iloanshiM  w»  li 
iiL  308. 
best  goremed  at  tha  tima  the  arts  msit 

flourished,  HL  274. 
the  last  of  earthly  monaidiies,  r.  8L 
Roman  practice  of  natnialisatioii,  r.  83L 
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of  eolonuatioD,  t.  83. 
■       Bomaa  olntiiisnt,  ii.  865. 

Bwnaiit  SetpuUiM   iio?m  cifef  contiond 
K  accepit,  i.  797. 

»  Fines  Imperii  protnlit,  i.  800. 

II.  Romanos  nonqoam  imperii  fiutigium  con- 

iK  flceudfaae,  donee  ad  artium  oilmen  timul 

perreniaeent,  u  442. 
fi  imperatone  Romani  litentomm  patzoni, 

1 471,  472. 
■>        Boot!,  the  different  kinde  of,  il  633.^ 

direction  taken  by,  yaries,  vhy,  iL  541. 
ii.  aoirel  the  deepest,  ii.  548. 

c:  growth  of  the  onion,  ii.  541. 

loot  and  branch,  oonTertibility  of,  it.  165; 
I  i.  278.    Sm  Garden, 

g         fiores  matatbi  nnde  ▼eniant,  iL  291. . 
SMaoUa,  1356;  ir.  239. 
Boaaoea  aqua,  L  354. 
I         Sonld  jnieet  contribute  to  longeritj,  ▼.  830. 
r,         _      how  generated,  •&. 

how  to  make  grow  la  water,  ii  477, 
478. 
to  make  flower  late,  ii.  479,  480. 
damask  not  known  in  England  more 

than  100  yean,  iL  544» 
quilts  0^  iL  368. 
rose  lea?6i^  how  to  prMema,  iL  462 ;  liL 
82& 


BoM-water  in  fainting  fi^  1?.  23^ 
Batatio  ab  orients  in  oocidentem,  non  proprie 
Goslestis  sed  plani  cosmica,  ilL  53,  773. 
ezempla  ejus,  iii.  53,  54. 
terra  satu  licent^  ezoogitatom,  iii.  53. 
rotationis  differentia  norem,  L  345. 
▼entomm,  iL  52. 
doctrina  Telesii,  iii.  97. 
coBlestium,  L  297 ;  iiL52,97.    FU^  Mis* 
silia.  Terra. 
Botation,  nine  diflerenees  of  the  motion,  ir. 
229. 
Telesius,  doctrines  o^  t.  478. 
from  east  to  west,  not  a  celestial  bat  a  cot* 
mieal  motion,  t.  449. 
proofr  of,  ▼.  450,  451. 
of  the  earth,  it.  373 ;  r.  526,  551,  552. 
an  arbitrary  sapposition,  t.  450. 
of  all  things  ronnd  the  poles,  t.  454. 
of  the  heaTenly  bodies,  {▼.  183, 184;  r. 

551. 
poles  o^  It.  348. 

no  argunent  of  eternity  arises  from,  t. 
526,  530. 
BuU^  cansa  ejns,  ii.  264. 
BnletofLaw,  7.105, 106. 
Bnminatad  Hiitorj,  It.  810. 
Bait,  cause  o^  t.  859. 
Byaui  of  wat  frotts,  ▼.  889. 


8. 


BabtefhlMt  panait  of  fbrtone,  ▼.  77. 

Haoohanim  Satomi,  iL  460. 

SaariAooi,  imell  o^  indined  men  to  doTOtion, 

iL  650. 
BaJfron,  cdonring  powors  oi^  show  minuteness 
of  sabdiTision,  iii.  238 ;  ▼.  419,  421. 
to  prepare,  iii.  828. 
an  astringent,  r.  285. 
preyeats  sea^cfcness,  t5. 
to  be  worn  in  a  bag  on  the  stonuich,  t. 
295. 
Sagittm  similitado,  iL  691. 
Bagnu  Fieolaiu,  os  ike  7W«f,  iiL  40,  41. 
SalL    Rewinds. 

Saint  James's  Fialdf ,  conduit  in,  ii.  398. 
Baint  Xaoario,  carious  plant  in  the  desert 

of,  iL  588. 
Saint  Panl,  his  caution  agunst  yain  philoso- 
phy, iiL  266. 
the  only  learned  apostle,  iii.  299.     . 
Sal,  quid  sit,  iL  82,  83. 
Salamander,  what  his  nature  must  be,  iL  626. 

his  wool,  iL  591. 
Salgaius,  floating  meadows  of,  ia  the  Indian 

Sea,  iL  540. 
Sallnnm  argentenm  formA  Campanili,  iii.  711. 
Salonmi,  house  of,  in  the  New  Atlantis,  iu 
origin,  iii.  145,  146. 
dress  of  the  fiuhers  of  the  house,  iiL  154. 
end  of  its  foundation,  iiL  156. 
VOL.  V.  T 


fhJiniiflB    ffwfhssif. 

preparations  and  bstruments  used  therein, 

iiL  156—164. 
his  censure  of  excess  of  writmg  and 

reading  books  explained,  iii.  266. 
his  learning  and  wisdom,  iii.  298. 
his  aphorisms  and  writings,  t5. 

their  wisdom  and  policy,  iii.  448. 
examples  of,  iiL  448—452. 
calendarium  ejus  tempomm,  L  434. 
de  sensibos,  L  434,  435. 
do  multitudine  libronmn,  L  435. 
de  diritiis,  L  444. 

sapientia  ejns  et  historia  nataralis,  L  467. 
parabola  ejus  explicatss,  L  751— 76& 
gloria  regis,  quid,  iiL  610. 
Salt  water  becomes  fresh  by  peroolation,  iL 

339,  633. 
by  filtration,  iL  340. 
in  pits  on  the  shore  becomes  brackish 

again,  why,  ii.  638. 
osefttl  to  water  some  plants  with,  iL  548. 
will  dissdye  salt  sooner  than  fresh  water, 

iL633. 
some  planU  taste  of,  iL  539,  540. 
gathered  from  the  water  by  white  of  egg 

or  blood,  iL  666. 
ihe  doctrine  of  the  chemists  absurd,  iv. 

242. 
chemistry  of,  ?.  205, 206.    Se§  Sea. 
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BalTator  Kundi,  l  468. 
laagnif ,  opentio  raper  MmgimieiB,  et  ealoran 
■mgnificMitein,  ii.  180 — 182. 
est  irrigatio  raoconuii  et  memlironiBi,  iu 

180. 
qnomodo  refrigerandus,  iL  181. 
quo  firmior  reddendut,  ib. 
miftsio  ejus  frequens  an  salabria^  ii  157* 
ftap,  different  nature*  of,  ii.  54 3w     See  Garden. 
Sapienee,  or  summary  philosophy,  ir.  337. 
Bftpientis  definitio,  i.  464,  540. 
Sarsa-perilla,  ii.  202. 
Satagentia  astronomomm,  iii.  775. 
totaiL,  echo  will  not  repeat,  ii.  428. 
Satellites  of  Jupiter,  iv.  193. 

planetce  Jovis,  i.  308 ;  iii.  746,  747. 
BathaiiaB  abyesua,  quid,  i.  482. 
Satiety,  why  some  meats  induce,  mora  quickly 

than  others,  ii.  440,  441. 
Saturation,  contraction  of  bodies  by,  t.  396. 
Satom,  the  motion  of,  ▼.  552. 
SAtanms  quietis  et  contemplationiB  dux,  i. 
463. 
Satunii  motns,  iii.  774.  • 
Satyra  seria,  sire  traetatus  de  interioribos 

rerum,  desiderata,  i.  730. 
Satyrs,  meaning  o^  iv.  324. 
Saviour,  his  mode  of  answering  questibns,  v. 

117. 
Saxony,  Doke  of,  composure  with  which  be 

received  his  death  warrant,  i?.  375. 
Soholastical  divinity,  iii.  483^ 
Scholastici,  iii.  572. 

stylus  »cribendi  eomm,  i.  451. 
yemiiculats  eorum  quiestiones,  i.  453. 
tanqnam  aranese  tezentes  telas,  t&. 
jurabant  in  verba  magistri  Aristotelis,  i. 

457,  458. 
industria  eorum  perdita,  i.  455. 
Schoolmen,  their  method^  i.  454. 

rested  only  upon  agitation  of  wit,  iii. 

504. 

incorporated  Aristotle  into  the  Christian 

religion,  iii.  499. 

Soionoet,  Causes  why  so  little  progress  made 

in  them,  iv.  14, 77—91 ;  i.  93—95. 

shortness  of  the  periods  of  learning, 

IT.  77. 
neglect  of  natural  philosophy,  iv.  78, 

79. 
their  true  goal  and  aim  mistaken, 

iv.  79. 
no  settled  course  of  experimenting, 

prejudice  against  experiment,  iv. 
81. 

over-respect  for  antiquity,  ir.  82. 

satisfaction  at  things  already  in- 
vented, iv.  83. 

apparent  coninleteness  of  science  as 
taught,  iv.  85. 

confirmation  of  ancient  error  by  ex- 
posure of  modem  imposture,  ih, 

narrowness  of  research,  iv.  86,  87. 

superstition  opposed  to  new  dis- 
coveries, iv  87 — 89. 


mode  of  initmclaaB  in  adiooh.  It. 

89. 
mmt  of  nwazds  for  dJaeoveries,  ix. 

90. 
belief  in  the  existence  of  impossi- 
biUtiea,  it.  90,  91. 
aigameDts  of  hope  for  their  fbtore  pragress, 
i  93—97;  iv.  91—102. 
their  advancement  foretold  by  Daniel, 

iv.  92. 
ciron  passed,  iv.  92 — 98. 
n  closer  league  between  the  experi- 
mental and  rational  fiscnlticSk  iv. 
93. 
a  purer  natural  philosophy,  A. 
a  new  birth  of  science  fimn  experi- 
ment, iv.  93,  94. 
a  natural  history  on  8  better  phn, 

iv.  94. 
employment  of  experimmta  Inofen, 

iv.  95. 
n  written  record  of  experimcnli^  it. 

96. 
tables  of  discovery,  t&. 
eduction  of  axioms,  t&. 
ascending  scale  of  axioms,  ir.  97. 
a  new  fonn  of  induction,  it.  97, 

9& 
union  of  the  sciences,  iv.  S^ 
further  grounds  of  hope,  iv.  98 — 
102. 
those  at  present  in  use  not  interfoed 

with  by  the  new  method,  iv.  112. 
strength  of,  consists  in  union,  iiL  286, 

367. 
three,  which  are  mora  allied  to  imagination 

than  reason,  iii.  289. 
wmty  o/;  intisled  cm  5y  Baeom^  L  65. 
Bacon' i  idea  of,  i.  25—35. 
kow  reUUed  to  jwwer,  i.  25,  26. 
in  sciences  of  conceit  the  first  anther 
goeth  furthest,  and  time  leeseth  and 
corropteth.  iii.  226. 
their  true  goal  is,  that  human  U§e  be 
endowed   with    new  dJaeoveries   and 
powere,  iv.  79. 
scientific  inquiries,  nowhere  fcffbidden  in 

Scripture,  iii.  500. 
present  mode  of  dogmatic  delivery  cho^a 

further  progress  in,  iii.  498. 
new  worid  of,  to  be  discovered,  iiL  223b 
the  new  world  of,  or  desiderata,  v.  121 — 

123. 
just  division  of  them,  iv.  126. 
divisions  of,  iv.  275 — ^281.     See  Phflo- 
Sophy,  Knowledge,  Understanding. 
Seiantim  hnmanie  opus  et  intentio,  i.  227. 
intentio  ejus  est,  dati  effect4s  in  quovis 

subjeoto  causae  nosse,  iii.  554,  793. 
fidsi   ejus  fines,  et  finis  veras,  i.  463; 

463. 
non  sit  tanquam  scortum,  ant  tanquam 

ancilla,  sed  tanquam  sponsa,  t.  4631 
hominis  imperium  solA  scientiA  constare^ 
iii.  611. 
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Seientia-  ■  wiUimied. 

6t  potentia  hnnuuia  in  idem  eoincidiiDty 

i.  157. 
tres  ejus  limitea,  i.  485—437. 
an  mentein  ad  Atheismum  inclinat.  i. 

436. 
quae  lapanm  hominu  introdiudt,  qoaliiy  i. 

465. 
inflat  doctoa,  I  43a 
lalsitai  hujas  dogmatis,  i.  434—437. 
antidotot  acieotuB  charitsa,  i.  435. 
hodie  infcelidter  Be  habet,  i.  228. 
▼ere  scire,  e«e  per  causaa  scire,  H, 
pnBsens,  ad  cerdtudinem  operam  non  ac^ 

eedit,  iii.  591. 
errares  atqve  inania  literetoram,  i  450 — 

458. 
in  primo  avctore  mazimi  florent,  cor,  iii 

579. 
adentiaram  partitiones,  i.  235,  425,  430. 
doctrinaram  intemperies,  i.  450.  • 

doetiina  fdcata  et  moUia,  sire  intem- 
peries Terbonim,i.450 — 452. 
Inznries    oiationia,    verbonim 
magis  quam  reram  Btadio8a,c&. 
acoleata  sententianim  Ivevitas. 
1452. 
doctrina  litigiosa,  sive  intemperies  in 
rebus  ipsis^  i.  452—455. 
contentiones  de  reboi  nullins 
momenti,  ih. 
doetiina  &Dtastica,qaaad  fidsitatem 
et  impostoram  spectat,  i.  455—458. 
vitioai   humores,  sive   errores    doctrinai, 
L  458—462. 

immodicnm  stadnun  antiqnitatis  et 

noTitatia,  i.  458. 
aoipicio,  quae   nihil  nme    primiim 

posse  inveniriy  autimutt,  i.  459. 
error,  optimam    opinionem    semper 

obtinuisse,  i.  460. 
praematnra  rednctio  doctrinaram  in 

methodos,  ib, 
pbilosophiaa  primae  rennnciatio,  A. 
adoratio  intellectns  hnmani,  t&. 
immodica  indinatio  ad  nnam  philo- 
sopbias  partem,  i  461. 
^     impatientia  dubitandi,  ib. 

modns  magistralis  tradendi   doctri> 

nam,  L  462. 
icopi  studiorom  non  satis  nobiles,  ib. 
deviatio  ab  ultimo  doctrinarum  fine, 
ib. 
mamlim  fines  fiJsi,  et  finis  vems,  i.  462, 

463. 
Temm  doctrinae  pondus  et  pretimn,   L 

463. 
dl^nitas  ejns  ex  divinis  teatimoniis  os- 
tenditnr,  i.  463—469. 
in  attributia  et  actis  Dei,  1.  463, 

464. 
in  ordinibns  angelomm,  i.  464. 
in  creatione  luds,  i.  465. 
in  distribntione  dierum,  ib. 
in  actionibuB  hominiB  in  Paradise, 
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Soieiitia^-^mitmtied. 

in  penonis  Abeli  et  CainI,  i  465, 

466. 
in  mentione  inventorom  artium,  i. 

466. 
in  lege  Mosis,  ik 
in  libro  Jobi,  i.  466,  467. 
in  sapientiA  regis  Salomonis,  L  467. 
in  personA  Salvatoris,  i.  468. 
in  Apostolia  indoctis,  ib, 
in  doctrin&  S.  Pauli,  ib. 
in  emditiB  Epiacopia,  i  468,  469. 
offida  dao  qnaa  hnmaniorea  literae  reli- 
gioni  persolvnnt,  i.  469. 
qadd  incitamenta  sint  ad  Divinam 

gloriam  ezaltandam,  ib. 
qudd  antidota  exhibcnit  contra  in- 
fidelitatem,  t&u 
dignitas  ejus  ex  homanis  testimoniis  os- 
tenditnr,  i.  469—484. 
qood  ad  necessitates,  qnae  ab  ipsA 
natarft     imponnntur,    suble- 
Tandaa,  i.  469,  470. 
in  apotheosi  authomm  noyarum 
artiom,  L  470. 
quod  ad  merita  in  cirilibns  et  in 
reprimendis  incommodis  quae  homo 
bomini  infert,  i.  470 — 472. 
in  fabulft  de  theatre  Orpbel 
in  felicitate  temporom  sub  em- 
ditb  principibus,  i.  471. 
quod  ad  virtutes  militores,  L  472 — 
479. 
in  exemplis  Alezandri,  Xenn- 
phontts,  et  Caeaaris,  t  473 
—479. 
quod  ad  virtntera  moralem,  i.  479 — 
481. 
humanaa  mentes  fieritate'  atque 

barbaric  exnit,  i.  479.  • 
minuit  timorem  mortis,  L  480. 
aingulit  animi  morbis  remedia 
Boppeditat,  ib. 
qnod  ad  potentiam  et  imperium,  i. 

481,482. 
qood  ad  fortnnas  et  honorea.  i.  482. 
qnod  ad  delectationem,  i.  482,  483. 
quod   ad    immortalitatem,    L   483, 
484. 
cor  per  tot  saBCnla  Bcientiaa  pariim  pro- 
motae,    i.    126,   186—199;  iii. 
593. 
tree  tant&m  doctrinaram  periodi,  u 

186. 
naturalis  philosophia  neglecta,    iii. 

595;  i.  186— 18& 
modus  explorandi  incertns,  i.  189. 
OBtentatio    perfectae    scientiaa    apud 

Bcriptores,  i.  193. 
antiqua  confirmata  a  novorum  vani- 

loquenti^  i.  194. 
eontemplatio  non  aatia  lata,  L  195. 
Buperstitionis  introicitia,  iii.  595 — 

597;  L  196, 197. 
inititata  Bcholaram  vitioea,  L  1 98. 
Buppositio  impoBsibiliam,L  198, 199. 
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Seie&tia— eonfcmmi 

opinio  copia  caua  inopia,  iii.  593 ; 

i.  191—198. 
jniare  in  yerba  maipstri,  iii  693, 

594. 
meta  ipsa  Bcientia  non  fixa,  iii.  594 ; 

L188. 
theologis   et   philoiophia,    id    est 
fidei  et  sensui,  conjugiam  dam- 
natum,  iii  595 — 597. 
odium  Dovitatia  in  academiis,    iii. 

597. 
TODeiatio  antiqnitatia,  iii   598 ;   i. 

190. 
parra  pramia,  iii  598  ;  i  198. 
rerbonmi  natom  Ttga,  iii.  599. 
JActationes    magistrornm,    iii   599, 

600. 
fitftidinm  experimentonim,  iii  600  ; 

i  190. 
pbilotophia  qua  none  eat,  Iii  601—- 

606. 
demonstiationes  qaa  in  nsa   rant 

infirmae,  iii.  606—608. 
methodus    inTentionit    pnescriptos 
nulla*,  iiL  608. 
ear  tandem  noTa  spet  scientiarum  pro- 
movendarum,  i.  200 — 210.    ' 
Danielis  prsdieta,  i  200. 
errores  prseteriti,  i  200—206. 
ex    arctiore  fadere    ezperiroentalit 

et  mtionalis  faeultalis,  i.  201. 
ez  philosophic  natarali  puriore,  »5. 
in  regeneratione  scientiarum,  i  202. 
historia  natumlis  mollus  instructa, 

ib, 
experimenta  lucifen,  i.  203. 
methodus  provehenda  experientia, 

t5. 
experientia  literata,  i  204. 
tabula  inveniendi,  Hk 
axiomatum  eductio,  »6. 
I^radus  continui  axionatum,  i  205. 
mductio  nova,  ib, 
conjunctio  scientiaram,  i.  206. 
considerationes  alia  qua  spem  fa- 
ciuDt,  i  206—210. 
de  dignitate  finis  propositi,  iii.  609 — 612. 
qua  de  fine   dicta   posse  votis    similia 

▼ideri,  iii  612—617. 
de  modis  perficiendi,  iii.  617,  618. 
•ecreta  scieotia  an  profeienda,  iii  528, 

529. 
tradendi  modus  legitimus,  ib, 
eAdem  methodo  animo  eherius  insinnanda, 

qu&  primitus  ioTenta  est,  i  664. 
antitheta  de  seientiA,  i.  698.     Vide  Doc- 
trina. 
SdentU  oiTilis,  i  746—828. 
difficillinm,  i.  746. 
sunt  tria  qua  difBcultates  levant,  t5. 
tres  ejus  partes. — 

1.  de  eoiiversatione,  i.  747'~749. 

2.  de  n^'gotiis,  i.  749—791. 

a*  de  occasionibuf  spanis,  i  749 
-769. 


ftoiontti  ohllli    cpirfiiiasrf- 

5.  de  ambitn  vita,  i  769—791. 
Sw  de  imperio  nve  repnblicd,  i  799 
—828.         See    Civil  Know- 
ledge. 
Seomos,  inftnict  not,  r.  39. 

bring  a  city  to  destruction,  t.  42. 
Seotland,  partiality  and  obliquity  of  histaiy 

of,  iii  336. 
Sootdi  skinck,  ii  359. 

Beriptnret,  study  of  God's  works,  the  key  tai, 
iii.  301. 
two  kinds  of  interpretationa  of,  iii  483L 
exposition  o^  should   be   different  from 
that  of  uninspired  booka,  iii  484,  486. 
anagogical  exposition  of,  iii  485. 
not  only  the  literal  sense  to  be  taken,  in. 

487. 
exposition  of^  not  deficient,  iii  487. 
nowhere  forbid  the  inquiries  of 

iii.  500. 
inventors  of  arts  mentioned  with  1 

A. 
authority  of  inteipreting,  t.  116. 
manner  of  interpreting;  of  two  aorlL  v. 

116—118. 
want  of  a  collection  of  annotatiosuL  t. 
118. 
Seylla,  Fable  of,  learning  likened  to^  iii  233; 
iv.  14. 
soientia    symbdam,    i    126,  454 ;  in. 
577,  578,  604. 
Sm,  clearness  o^  varies,  why,  ii  551. 

is  black  when  in  motion,  white  wlisa  at 

rest,  why,  ii  630. 
narrow,  more  rongh  than  the  open,  why, 

ii.  632. 
configuration  of  the,  iv.  261,  266. 
to  be  roaster  of,  is  an  abridgment  of  a 

monarchy,  v.  86. 
command  of,  by  Great  Britain,  «& 
proposed  history  o(  iv.  266.     See  Salt- 
water, Tides. 
Sea-breems  difier  from  hmd  winds  in  certain 

points,  V.  152,  153. 
Set-hare  erodeth  the  lungs,  ii  666. 
Sea-lung,  iv.  132,  404. 
Seaweed  used  as  manure,  if.  486. 
Seals,  astrological,  iv.  355. 
Sean  loseth  somewhat  of  his  windinaas  hj 

decoctinir,  ii.  346. 
Seoond,  that  which  all  parties  put  ■ecood  is 
best,  iv.  461. 
second  causes,  iii  219. 
Seoreoy  induces  trust,  iii.  460;  v.  63. 

the  necessity  o^  v.  69. 
Seeret,    wkaber    Lord    Baeom    eotttemplaiei 

keeping  hie  ejfttem  a  secrsT,  i  107 — 1 13. 
Seoreta  scieotia  an  proferenda,  iii  528,  5291 
Beonndnm  mobile,  iii.  734,  747 ;  v.  511,  523. 
Seditions,  wliat  times  most  subject  tou  in. 

273. 
Seduoement,  footsteps  of,  the  same 

and  human  truth,  iv.  411. 
Seed  of  animals,  v.  258. 
Sagatei  et  papaver,  amidtia  inter,  i  361. 
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Selenograplda,  L  308;  iiL  760. 
Monography  conceired  by  Qilbert,  It.  198  ; 

▼.535. 
Balf-adTBnoement,  ill  454. 
•8l^con6deiioe,  iii.  455. 
aelf-declantioD,  medium  to  be  obsenred 

in,  iii.  466. 
•elf-interest,  iiL  454. 
self-knowledge  neceMary  to  the  attain- 
ment of  fortune,  iii.  461. 
•elMore,  triple  desire  proceeding  from, 

iii.  425. 
Semale,  mother  of  Bacchus  i?.  833. 
Semiiia  Democriti,  iii  787. 
SemparTiye,  great,  ii  350. 
Bentea,  iii  531. 

on  eloquence,  t.  4. 

on  true  greatness,  ▼.  6. 

error  reapectk^  ids  age  peroehedbjf  Baeoitj 

ii  96, 
an  example  of  learning  and  patriotism, 

iii  278. 
his  comparison  of  fidlaeies  with  feats  of 

jugglers,  iii  393. 
Neronis  pedagogue,  i  439. 
quidam,  inquit,  tam  sunt  umbmtiles,  at 

putent  in  turbido  esse  qiticquid  in  luce 

est,  i  441.    ' 
SenecsB  quinquennium,  i  446. 
stylus  ejus  scribendi,  i.  452. 
de  natnrA  hnmanA,  i  716. 
de  partibut  vitn  quisque  deliberat,  de 

summft  nemo,  iii  232^ 
Sensation   unitjenaUy   difftued^    uMker    a 
doctrine  held  by  Bacon,  i  55. 

i  and  the  sensible,  doctrine  concerning,  ir, 

401—404. 
two  great  deficients  in,  !▼.  402. 
the  difference  of  perception  and  sense,  !▼• 

402,  403. 
inquiry  as  to  the  form  of  light,  iv.  403, 

404. 
ministers  to  imagination,  how,  ir.  405. 
the  passions  of  bodies  which  have  sense, 

and   of  bodies  without  sense,  have  a 

great  correspondence,  ▼.  432. 
a  just  distinction    of   the    passions    of 

matter  will  give  the  number  of  the 

senses,  ▼.  433. 
possible  number  of,  It.  165. 
sense  of  man  compared  to  the  sun,  iii. 

267. 
tight  and  hearing  the  purest  of  the  senses, 

iii.  378. 
fnfficiency  of  the  senses  to  report  troth, 

iii.  244,  388. 
with  diligent  assistance,  may  suffice  for 

knowledge,  iv.  412. 
knowledge  derived  from,  ]▼.  836. 
deceive  in  two  ways,  iv.  26,  58. 
artificial  aids  to  the,  iv.  192—194. 
of  animals  keener  than  of  men,  iv.  201. 
effects  of  odious  objects  on,  ii.  597. 
the  arts  which  minister  to  their  pleasures^ 

iv*  395. 
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Bensnf  et  sensibile,  L  610—618. 

differentia  perceptionis  et  sensus,  ift. 
ad  Bcientiam  an  sufficiunt,  i.  622. 
passiones  corporum  qua  sensu  dotantur, 
et  quae  sensu  earent,  magnum  consensum 
habent,  iii.  28. 
ex   passionibus    materiae   riti  distinctis 

sequetnr  numerus  sensuum,  t5. 
quomodo  res  fugiunt  sensum,  i  809. 
animaliam  perfectiores,  quam  hominum, 

i  315. 
sensiis  culpa  duplex,  i  138, 168. 
hnmani  solem  referunt,  i  436. 
oeratse  alse  sensuum,  ib. 
ministrationes  ad,  i  307  ;  iii  552. 
Separatio  et  alteratio  materiae,  iii  18. 

duplex,  iii.  22. 
Sepantion  of  bodies  by  weight,  experiments 
touching,  ii  343,  344. 
of  claret  from  water,  ii.  343. 
of  bodies  of  unequal  weight,  ib, 
of  brine  from  fresh  water,  and  of  sogared 

from  pure  water,  ii.  344. 
separation    and    alteration    of    matter, 

inquiry  concerning,  v.  423. 
two  kinds  of,  v.  428. 
Seriea  ventorum,  ii  53. 
Seriona  satire,  or  a  treatise  on  the  inner 

nature  of  things,  v.  18. 
Seryaata,  wise,  shall  rule  over  a  foolish  son, 
V.  37. 
curse  a  master  who  listens  to  lies,  ▼.  88, 43. 
hold  a  master's  reputation,  v.  41. 
must  not  be  brought  up  delicately,  v.  47. 
free  attendants  upon  noblemen  in  England, 
V.  83. 
SaveriniLB,  a  Danish  phyrician,  i  564  ;  iii  533. 

Paracelsi  discipulus,  i  564. 
8eZM,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the^  ii.  621, 
622. 
organic  difference  of,  iv.  166. 
Baznnm  comparatio,  i  279. 
Bfondratns,  his  theory  oftidee^  iii  41,  42. 
Shadows,  outlines  appear  tremulous,  why,  ii 
632. 
experiment  concerning,  iv.  418. 
Shakespeare,  his  plays  Jfirst  published  in  the 
same  year  wilh  Lord  Bacon's  '*  De  Av^ 
mentis;^'!.  619. 
Shell,  casting  the,  ii.  575. 
Shell-flah  not  to  be  classed  with  insecta,  ii 

630. 
Ship.    See  Winds. 

of  the  church,  v.  111. 
Showers,  at  what  seasons  beneficial,  ii.  545. 
Sicknatsei,  summer  and  winter,  why,  ii  468. 
hot  and  moist  years,  whether  pestilential, 

ib. 
epidemics  break  forth  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  why,  ii  468,  469.     See 
Diseases. 
Sidera.     Vide  Stars,  Stella. 
Sight  and  hearing,  points  of  resemblance,  ii 
V.  429,  430  ;  413,  414. 
points    of   disagreement,  ii   430— 483. 
See  Visibles  and  Audibles. 
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Signa  inter,  nullum  magh  cortmn  qu«n  ez  frue- 

tibna,  iii.  577- 
Silence  in  matters  of  leerecy,  antithevei  for 
and  against,  iv.  483|  484. 

the  art  ^  r.  31. 

Pindar*8  saying  on,  i&. 
aUeni,  meaning  o^  iv.  824. 
SilTft  BilTanuiL     Vids  Sylva  SylTaram. 
SilTer,  Chinese  mad  on  making,  ii.  448. 

drowning  of  in  baaer  metab,  ii.  599. 

incorporation  of  with  tin,  iii.  802. 

combination  of  with  gold,  ib. 

more  easy  to  make  than  gold,  why,  iii. 
803. 

three  ways  of  making,  «6. 

its  compounds  with  other  metals,  iii.  806, 
809. 

nlTer  mines  near  Potosi,  their  infloenee 
on  the  climate,  r.  161. 
ttmilitnde  and  diversity,  iv.  340. 

and  parable,  utility  of,  iii.  407. 
Bim^e  fio^arsf ,  study  qf^  wky  importoHt,  I  27. 

proeeu  ofrejeotum  ^  I  36,  37. 
ginipUcia  medicinalia,  ii.  156. 

utilia  stomacho,  ii.  187. 
Sin,  degrees  and  progress  of,  iii,  489. 

form  of^  ib. 

motions  of,  t5. 

disclosed  by  the  law,  tS. 

of  infirmity,  ib, 

of  ignorance,  ib, 

of  malice,  ib, 
Binews  of  war,  what,  i.  794,  795;  t.  72. 
Binna  marifl,  de  fluzu  et  refluzn  maris  in,  iii. 

57. 
Birocoo,  T.  166. 
Biztni  Quintut,  i.  439. 
Skin,  casting  the,  ii.  574. 
Slavery,  advantage  of,  in  ancient  times,  t.  84. 

abolished  by  Christian  law,  ib. 
Bleep,  ii.  579,  580.  ^ 

hindrances  to,  ii  579. 

some  noises  help,  t%. 

of  hybernation,  ii.  580,  638  ;  v.  277. 

restrains  the  motions  of  the  spirits,  t.  277* 

of  Epimenides  without  food,  ib, 

after  dinner,  how  far  good,  t.  278. 

sedatives,  ib, 

trances,  t&. 

dreams  and  deep,  a  history  o^  proposed, 
iv.  268. 

the  two  gates  of,  r.  30. 

its  office  of  refrigeration,  v.  813. 

of  vegetables,  iu  533.  See  Opiates,  Somnns. 
BlothAOness,  v.  49. 

learning  does  not  dispose  to,  iii.  272. 
)Ub,  ii.  470,  471. 

are  sweeter  at  some  distance,  ii.  470. 

of  dry  substances,  when  cmshed,  ib, 

of  flowers  not  so,  ii.  471. 

in  plants,  if  the  flower  has  a  seent  the 
leaf  has  none,  why,  ii.  470. 

imiiated  by  chemistry f  iii.  163. 

of  fresh  dry  earth  cooling  and  wholesome, 
V.  275. 

history  of,  proposed,  iv.  269.   See  Odours. 


Smelting,  experiment  In,  it.  415. 

Snake,  the  spoil  o^  a  charm,  ii  66Bw 

BaaBte  of  a  candle,  ii.  464. 

Saeeiing  caused  by  looking  at  the  san,  why, 

iL  553. 
Snow  lying  long  makes  a  frnitlul  year,  why, 
ii.  545. 
hath  a  secret  warmth,  iii  597. 
Psalm  czlvii.  16,  applied   by   a  moak 

to  prove  this,  ib, 
dissolves  (astest  upon  the  sea-coaat,  iL  64% 
colder  than  water,  ib, 
eomes  in  wmter,  hall  in  summer,  why,  iS^ 
cherisheth,  hot  frost  killeth,  sL 
version  of  water  into,  ii.  377,  378L 
Soap-hubblee,  an  inatanee  of  the  tenacity  el 

fluids,  ▼.  27. 
Soeiety,  three  kinds  of  good  sou^t  in,  ▼.  32. 
comfort  against  solitude,  ib. 
assistance  in  business,  A, 
protection  against  injuries,  ib, 
Sooratea,  accusation  o^  by  Anytna,  iii.  26S^ 
eieeq, 

to  what  compared  by  Plato,  iii  2BflL 
argument  with  Hippias,  iii  332 ;  iv.  296L 
Cicero's  complaint  of,  iii  228L 
his  instances  fitnn  mean  objects,  iv.  297* 
his  disclaimer  of  knowledge^  iionkaL  iv. 

412. 
placed  felicity  in  virtue,  r.  8, 13w 
dubitator,  i  462. 
controversia  ejus  cum  sophist^  de  feliei- 

teto,  I  724. 
philosopbiam  de  cmlo  devocavit,  i  4631 
hand  absimilis    pharmacopolaram   pysi- 

dibus,  i  448. 
delatio  in  eum,  i  437,  442. 
ironia  ejus,  l  499,  621. 
redargutionis  modus,  i  642L 
Soda,  Low-Latin  for  a  ieadad^  i  630. 
Boils,  liking  of  certain  plants  for  oertain  soils, 
ii.  544. 
nature  of,  shown  by  their  natnzal  prodec- 

tions,  ii.  544. 
indications  of  fruitful,  iL  545. 
Sol  pollute  loca  ingreditar,  nee  tamen  inqai- 
natur,  i  498. 
prindpum  fortunam  sulnt,  ii  36. 
an  centrum  coelestium,  iii  739. 
manifest^  habet  assectatores^  VeMicn  et 

Mercurium,  iii.  740. 
maculae  in  sole,  iii.  746. 
mutate  solis  fiicies,  iii  752. 
an  a  terrenis  motibua  afiectos^  iiL  113^ 
Vide  Coelestia. 
Solamona,  king  of  the  New  Atlantia,  hb  insti- 
tutions, iii.  144,  145. 
Bolida  et  liquida,  giavitati  pariter  anbjeda, 
iii  25,  26. 
appetitus  continmtatia  in  aolidiat  mota 
gmvitatis  fortior,  iii  26. 
Solids  and  liquids  alike  subject  to  gravity,  v. 
430. 
differently  affected  by,  why,  ib, 
desire  of  continuity  strangest  in  solids,  & 
gravity  resisted  thereby,  v.  431. 
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Solomon,  his  Datnnd  hittoiy,  ii.  510.    Sae 

Salomon. 
Solutio  conthmitatis  in  acieiiftTit  Titanda,  1 580. 
BoWenti  of  metaU,  ▼.  872—875. 
Solymaa  in  the  plaim  of  Sultania,  y.  159. 

in  campii  SnltanisB,  ii.  38. 
SomerMtaliiro,  the  loft  stoa*  qiiarried  there, 

hardens  by  exposure,  ii.  620. 
Somnia,  interpntatio  eoram,  i.  588,  584. 
Somnns,  effiranat  motnt  ■piritnum,  iL  170, 
171. 
Spimenidif,  ii.  170. 
animalinm  hybemantiimi,  ii  170.      See 

HybematioD. 
poet  prandium  epiritibnt  piodett,  i5. 
moderatos  ad  prolongationem  vits  facit,  ib, 
qus  conciliant  somnam,  ii.  170,  171. 
ntue  ejus  ad  refrigerandnin,  ii.  205. 
kietoria  ejne  conscribenda,  L  408. 
gemine  aomni  portae,  i.  743.    See  Sleep. 
Son,  a  wise,  makes  a  glad  £sther,  r.  40. 

of  the  vine,  iii.  148. 
fionitnnun  historia  conscribenda,  i.  405. 
Sonus,  historia  loai  et  auditos,  iii.  657 — 680. 
diffiisio  et  forma  ejus  qoalis,  iii.  659. 
qnomodd  generetur,  iii.  659,  701. 
generator  per  percossiones  Tel  aeris  ad 
aerem,  iii.  660. 
rel  corporii  duri  ad  aerem,  iii.  661. 
vel  corporis  duri  ad  corpus  durum, 

•6. 
per  percussicnem  nndse,  t&. 
partes  aeris  aliqosB  in  generatione 
soni,  iii.  661. 
dnratio  Boni,  non  continuatio  sed  renoTatio, 

ib. 
fit  motns  localis  in  aere,  iii.  663. 
cnr  pluriun  similil  sonomm  eonfiisio,  visi- 

bilium  nulla,  ib, 
que  corpora  ad  sonom  yehendum,  qua  ad 

impediendnm  propitia,  iii.  665. 
de  penetratione  soni,  ii.  665,  667. 
iubter  aquam  generati,  iii  665 — 667. 
diffnnditnr  in  ambitum  spharicum,  iii 
667. 
Donnihil  in  directione  prima  impnl- 

sionis,  t&. 
occupat  univernm  sphara  aream, 

iii  667,  668. 
totus  intrabit  in  omnem  partem,  iii. 
668. 
per  lineas  directiores  fertur,  ib. 
in  trunco  caro  optimi  consenratur,  iii.  669, 

670. 
utrikm  ascendat  ant  desoendat  prodiyius, 

ib, 
an  sono  ut  auditui  distantia  reqniritnr, 

i5. 
ffenera  sonorum,  iii.  670. 
instmmentomm  species  diverea,  iii  671. 
quomod6  sonus  amplior  et  exilior  red- 

ditur,iii  671,  672. 
repercuasio  ejus,  iii.  678. 
quibus  in  rebus  visibilia  et  aodibilia  coo- 

gmunt,  iii.  678,  674. 
qnibu  difienmt,  iii.  674—676. 

TT 


BonVi — eonHmud, 

quAm  citd  sonof  geneimtur  at  intent,  iii. 

662,  676,  677. 
non  tam  diii  duiat  quim  fit  resonatio,  i 
^  842. 

yisibilia  ocnlis  oelerius  qpkok  soni  anriboa 

femntur,  iii.  677. 
motn  lonorum  minima  aeris  eontorbatio, 
iii  677-679. 
Soot,  what,  y.  890. 

the  carcase  of  flame,  y.  428. 
Soofhaayor,  his  advice  to  Antony,  ii.  652. 
Sophifmata,  i  641,  674—688. 
Sophitma,  examples  of,  for  and  against,  iii 

412  ;  iy.  459—472. 
SophiatSB  Oraecorum,  iii.  565. 
Plato  et  Aristoteles,  iii  56S, 
'  sophistanim  errores,  i.  173,  174. 
SopUiti  differed  from  the  ancient  rhetoridani^ 
how,  iy.  72. 
from  orators,  how,  iii  894  ;  iy.  430. 
long-lived,  why,  ii  653. 
their  errors,  iy.  64. 
Sophiftry,  iii411. 

fallacies  handled  by  Aristotle  in  precept, 
and  by  Plato  in  example,  iy.  430. 
Sophron,  sive  tractatus  de  legitime  nsa  ra- 
tionis  hnmana  in  divinis,  i.  833^ 
or  the  legitimate  use  of  human  reason 
in  divine  subjects,  v.  1 15. 
Soneries  not  to  be  ignored  in  history,  iv.  296. 
Bonl  of  man,  iv.  396. 

twofold,  the  rational  or  breath  of  life,  and 
the  aensible  or  produced,  iv.  396—604. 
its  substance,  whence  produced,  iv.  398. 
how  differing  fivm  that  of  brutea^  ib. 
its  faculties,  t5. 

Baeon*8  doctrine  of,  i  49 — 53. 
derited/rom  Telenue^  i.  50. 
doctrine  of  Telenus,  i.  50 — 53. 
the  form  of  the  body,  i  52.     . 
moral  retponsibiUiy  belongs  to  it  aloney  i 

53. 
the  simplest  of  substances,  iii.  371. 
nature  of  the,  iii.  379. 
immediately  inspired  from  Ood,  ib. 
immortality  o^  ib, 
inquiry  into  its  nature,  must  be  bounded 

by  religion,  ib. 
true  knowledge  of  the,  must  come  by  in* 

spiration,  ib, 
mutual  action  on  one  another  of  soul  and 

body,  iv.  375—378,  380. 
not  propagated,  v.  314.    See  Mnn,  Spirit. 
Soiindf,  nature  of,  in  general,  ii.  390 — 404. 
Nullity  and  Entity  of,  ii  390—393. 
great    motions    in    nature   without 

sound  instanced,  ii  390,  391. 
so  wherever  the  anterior  body  giveth 
way    as    fast   as   the    posterior 
Cometh  on,  ii.  391. 
air  unconiined  maketh  no  sound  un- 
less sharply  percoaaed,  ii.   391, 
392. 
solid  bodies  softly  pereaased  give  no 
sound,  ii  392. 
4 
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Soimdl    cemiinwBii, 

DOT  doet  tba  flame  of  a  taper,  il  392. 
DOT  air  heated  in  an  otmi,  A. 
flame   percoMed   by  air  giretli   a 

noise,  t&. 
white  powder,  to  diiehargo  a  gim 

withoot  noiie,  imponible,  ib. 
peccnaiion  of  air  bj  bnming-glaiiei^ 

without  noise,  ii.  893. 
ipaoe  of  time  reqaiied  by  the  ear  as 

by  the  eye,  ift. 
all  eruptions  of  air  give  an  entity  of 

found,  •&. 
ElisioD  of  the  air  a  lalse  explanation  of 

■onndfiL  393,  394. 
■oond  not  prodnced  at  fiitt  without 

keel  motion  of  the  air,  or  other 

medium,  iL  394. 
differing  herein  from  coloun,  •&• 
found  not  identiad  with  local  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  ii.  394,  395. 
concussion  of  the  air,  some  eflfoctt  of, 

11395,396,430. 
deafhoM  produced  by,  ii.  395,  396, 

429. 
ionnda  inclosed  are  heard  further,  iL 

396. 
round  indoeare   preaenrath  aoimd, 

t». 
semiooncaTe  not  so  well,  & 
exterior  inifiuea  alao  cany  the  Toiea, 

A, 
in  curred  tubes,  ii.  897* 
aounds  originated  under  water,  il 

397,  405. 
in  midst  of  flame,  ib, 
pneumatical  part  is  in  all  tangible 

bodies,  office  of  it,  A 
llagnitnde  of  sound,  ezperimenta  relating 

to,  li.  39a— 401. 
the  trunk,  it  398. 
hunter^i  horn,  Uk 
conduit  in  St  Jamea'a  Elalda,  t6. 
hawk'a  bella,  ii.  399. 
drums,  ib^ 
aounds  at  night,  A. 
reflections  of  sound,  which  are  two- 
fold, A. 
stringed  instrumenta,  tft. 
Irish  harp.  «6. 
riiginal,  ii.  400. 
church  at  Olouoeater,  •&. 
bowitring,  •&. 
metal  rod,  tft. 

ehamber  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ib, 
buckets  in  well,  tb. 
barrela  under  chamber  floor,  ib. 
Ato  ways  of  majoration  in  aounda, 

A. 
Exility  of  sound,  experimenta  relating  to, 

ii.  401, 402. 
Damping  and  Deadening  of  sounds,  experi- 
ments relating  to,  ii.  402,  403. 
Loudness  or  Softness  of  sounds,  experi- 
ments relating  to,  ii.  403,  404. 


lomifla    eoaftaiMili 

CoBununication  of  aonnda, 
touching,  iL  404,  40&. 
chiming  of  belli,  ii  404. 
pipes  of  diverse  material,  & 
Anidental  Equality  and  Inequality  ef 
aounda,  experiflBanta  fonfhfng,  iL 
405—407. 
from  roughnesa  or  obliqiitty  ef  pa^ 

aage,iL405w 
from  doubling  of  pettntient,  ib, 
from  trepidation  of  motifln.  A, 
rifted  bell,  iBi 
liined  weasfl,  t& 
lecnrved  or  motstsoed  tsbe^  hw 
vaeTen  lute  itriqg,  iL  4G6L 
TC^alaiOw 

children's  eocka,  ib, 
baae   and   treble 

between,  t& 
modnlationa  of  Toiee,  A, 
humming  of  beea,  ib, 
metals  quenched  in  watci^  fi.  407* 
bell  witiiin  beD,  A, 
nlanks  of  diTorae  materiala^  & 
hogshead  within  hogshead,  ib, 
Mnaical  aounda,  iL  385—390,  407—410. 
traUa  aounds  aa  diatingidahed  froas 
bMO^  canae  of,  iL  407—4101 
m  wind  inatrnmenta^  iL  407. 
atringed  instrumental  408L 
human  Toioe^  ib, 
musical  glaaa,  •&» 
proportion  of  the  air  percnaaed  Ae 
aecret  of  all  musical  psopor- 
tion,  iL  409,  410. 
in  atiinged  inatrumentai  iL  409. 
improrementa  in  the  haip  a^g- 

geated,  ii.  420. 
in  wind  instrumenta,  •&. 
all  aounda  are  either  mnaical  and 
equal,  via.  toneo,  or  nnmoafr- 
c^  and  unequal,  iL  385. 
bat   three   percoaaicna   create 
tonea,  La.  of  metala,  of  air, 
of  water,  iL  386. 
diapason  or  eighth  the  aweetcat 
concord,  being  an  nniaonrik 
•ealea  of  the  diapaaon,  A. 
anmber  8,  a  reoeiTed  thing, 
rather  than  any  tma  oam- 
putation,A. 
aubdiyisiona  of  it,  ib, 
nature    requirea  a  half  note 
after     every    three    whole 
notea,  ii.  387. 
ioond  rstumeth    after    6,  or 

after  12,  iSu 
oonoords,  ik 
discords,  iL  387,  388L 
quarter  notes  not  need,  iL  388. 
pleaaure  of  a  single  tone  to  the 
ear  ia  Ipce  that  of  colour  to 
the  eye,*  the  pleasure  of  har- 
mony like  that  of  order,  ib, 
discordant 
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body  more    punfoHj   than 
iighta,    imelLi,    tester     or 
tonchet,  ti.  561,  562. 
tnoee  produce  ileep  lea  than 

some  other  tonndB,  ii.  888. 
eertain  figares  in  music  cor- 
respond  to  certain  fignxea  in 
rhetoric^  and  with  the  affeo- 
tione  of  the  mind  and  tenses, 
ii  388,  389. 
eflFect  of  music  on  manners,  ii 
389. 
sympathies  and  antipathies  of  sounds,  ii. 
433»  484. 
an  concords  and  discords  of  mvsie, 

are,  ii.  433. 
some  instmments  aoond  toaether,  end 
with  the  Toioe,  better  than  others, 
ib. 
sympathy  of  motion  between  strings 

in  tune,  t5. 
doable  row  of  strings  for  instruments 

without  stops,  proposed,  A. 
whether  there  is  a  sympathy  between 
wind  instruments  and    bells  in 
tune,  ii.  434. 
IIm  eye  resembles  a  reflecting  glass, 
the  ear  an  echoing  care,  tA. 
flWtions  of  sounds,  ii.  414,  41 5,  430, 431. 
sounds  more  in  every  direction,  ii. 

414. 
not  necessarily  in  a  right  line,  but 

by  the  shortest  tine,  •&. 
when  stopped,  take  an  obUqua  direc- 
tion, •&. 
go  furthest  in  the  fore  lines,  t& 
moTo  better  downwards  than  up- 
wards, query,  ii.  415. 
Ulnstiation  froim  sight,  A. 
experiment  with  trunk  or  tube  pro- 
posed, t5. 
Telocity  of,  ir.  210. 
duration  of,  il  415—417. 

is  a  renoration,  not  a  continuanee,  of 

the  same  sounds,  ii.  415  ;  ir.  226. 

Import  of  ordnance  carried  twenty 

miles,  seems  a  continuance,  ii.  416. 

•peed  at  which  sound  travels  may  be 

measured  by  showing  a  light,  ib, 
sight  swifter  than  sound,  ib. 
odours  fiide  not,  sounds  melt,  ii.  417. 
pasnge  of  sounds  through  interoepting 
bodies,  ii.  417,  418. 
experiment  with  a  hawk's  bell  rung 

in  a  sealed  bottle,  il  417. 
whether  great  sounds  are  weakened 
in  passing  through  small  crannies, 
ii4l8. 
mediums  of  sounds,  what,  ii.  418,  419, 
429. 
air,   soft   snd   porous  bodies,  snd 

water,  ii.  418—480. 
sound  carried  best  in  moist  weather, 

ib. 
flame,  til. 


Bomtdl    eoiflinued, 

liquids,  il  419. 
how  modified  by  passing  through  pipes  of 

diverse  figures,  il  419,  420. 
produced  by  percussions  of  solid  bodies  of 

several  figures,  ii.  420. 
mixture  of,  il  420,  421. 

the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in  the 

medium,  the  audible  doth,  why,  ib. 
sweetest  luirmony,  when  the  several 

instruments  are  undistinguishable, 

as  in  perfumes,  il  421. 
the  disposition  of  the  air  (if  free 

fipom  other  sounds)  affects  sound 

littie,  il  421^429. 
two  voices    of  like  loudness    not 

hesrd  twice  as  fiir  as  one,  why,  •&, 
melioration  of,  ii.  422,  423. 

all  reflexions  concurrent  make  sounds 

greater,  il  422. 
if  ue  reflector  be  smooth,  sweeter,  t5. 
so  when  the  interior  of  the  pipe  is 

wetted,  sb. 
music  in  frost  sounds  better,  why,  ib, 
mingling  of  open  air  with  pent  air 

meliorates  sounds,  ib. 
improvements  in  stringed  insiruments 

proposed,  ib, 
singing  into  drums,  ib. 
different  materials  proposed  for  wind 

instruments,  il  423. 
intension  of   the  sense  meliorates 

sounds,  il  423—430. 
imitation  of,  il  423—425. 

innate  disposition  to  imitate  speech 

in  children  and  in  some  birds,  ii. 

423,  424. 
beasts  have  no  power  of  imitating 

neech,  ii.  424. 
aptitude  of  birds,  whence,  ib. 
power  of  actors  to  change  the  voices 

u.  425. 
ventriloquisin,  A. 
axterior  and  interior  sounds,  U.  410, 

411. 
articulation  ot  il  411—413. 

distinct  in  every  small  part  of  the 

air,  ii.  411. 
winds  cany  but  do  not  confound,  ib, 
distance  confounds,  A. 
passage  through  water  does  not  con- 
found, ib. 
extreme  small  or  extreme  great  sound 

cannot  be  articulate,  ii.  412. 
vaulted  roof  confounds  articulation, 

ib. 
pronunciation  of  alphabetical  letters, 

ib. 
lungs  do  not  aid  articulation,  il  413. 
similitude  of  sounds  made  by  in- 
animate bodies,  to  articulate  voices, 

i6. 
leflexion  of  sounds,  ii.  425 — 428. 

three  kinds  of:  1.  concurrent;  2. 
iterant  or  echoes,  and  3.  super- 
reflexion,  the  echo  of  an  echo. 
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Bounds— «oiitmaiM2. 

•peciet  viiib^e  reflected  by  mirron, 

ii.  425—429. 
no  echo  in  a  oanow  room,  U.  425 — 

431. 
natarel  echoei  leqnire  ^aoe,  u.  425, 

426. 
echo  cometh  in  a  round  orb  of  air,  li. 

426—429. 
angle  of  incidence,  whether  made  by 

fchoee,  iu  426. 
npetitioD  of  echoei^  iL  426,427, 597. 
at  Pont  Chaxenton,  ii.  427,  5»7. 
echo  cannot  npeat  letter  S,  ii.  428. 
refiraction  of  aomida,  whettier  it  exists,  tft. 
apiritual  nature  of  sounds,  ii  435,  436. 
echo  an  argument  of,  ii.  435. 
articulate  sounds  the  same,  ib, 
shown  by  Uieir  sudden  geneiation 

and  propagation,  iL 
theory  of  the  dispersion  of  sounds  ii. 
436. 
seven  divisions  of,  ii.  436. 
Baoom^a  mguiriei  unJmUked,  iiL  514. 
'  proposed  history  of  sounds  in  the  upper 
regions  of  the  heavensi  ir.  265.    See 
Tones. 
Sonnd  Houaei  in  the  New  Atlantis,  iii.  162. 
South  side^  leaves  of  trees  fall  sooner  on, 
t5. 
vine  shoots  burst  only  towards  the  south,t&. 
Bontb  Wind  blows  as  it  wen  from  below,  ▼. 
148. 
an  attendant  wind  of  the  wwld,  r.  151. 
a  rsiny  wind,  v.  154  ;  why,  r.  155. 
more  variable,  and  blows  lower  than  the 

north  wind,  ih, 
wet  and  pestilential  with  us,  but  in  Africa 

cold  and  healthy,  t&. 
allied  to  the  west  wind,  v.  155. 
healthiest  when  from  the  sea,  ib, 
beneficial  to  plants,  ib, 
when  violent  brings  clouds  together,  and 

rain  at  its  fiedl,  ib, 
fellows  frosts  and  snows,  ib, 
strongest  by  night,  tft. 
raises  greater  waves  than  thenorth,  v.  156. 
makes  the  sea  blue,  ib, 
graft  not  during,  t5. 

iu  ill  effect  on  health,  ib.    See  Winds, 
Auster. 
Spain,  compass  of  her  dominions,  compared 
with  her  population,  v.  84. 
warlike  disposition  of  her  people^  v.  85. 
councils  of  the  king  of,  iii.  231. 
Spanish  language,  peculiarity  of,  iv.  443  \  i. 

656. 
Spartanornm  imperium,  L  797—799. 
Spartans  jealous  of  natuialkation,  v.  83. 

a  nation  of  warriors,  v.  84. 
Species  or  lesser  colleges,  i.  502  ;  iv.  299. 
Speoiflo  gravities,  first  table  of^  octutntcted 
by  GUta/dus,  ii.  229. 
Ghetaldtts'  meihod  o/findii^,  ii230. 
Afxhimedee"*  method^  ib 
tMtbod  given  by  Port/a^  iL  231—234. 


Speeifid  Gravities— coftfiMMl 
Baeon'e  method^  ii.  233, 234. 
table  oU  ii.  341,  342. 
Bacon*  t  ignoranee  mpeeHnp,  iiL  511. 
experiments  relating  to,  iiL  819 — 82L 
See  Pondns,  Weight 
Spedlla  oenlaria,  L  628. 
Speetades,  iv.  192. 
Specula  nenpectivB,  iL  319. 
Speenlatiye  natural  philosophy,  iiL  351. 
Spseolnm  artis,  natnia,  L  628. 

meamng  o/ipeenlum  in  the  VtUffoie^  L  542. 
Speens  Platonis,  parabola,  L  645. 
Spoeoh,  an  oigan  of  tradition,  iiL  399— 403L 
invention  of,  iiL  384,  389. 
caution  against  ambiguity  o^  iiL  394. 
liberty  of,  iiL  460 ;  v.  63. 
better  the  end  of  a  speech    than  the 

beginning  thereof,  iv.  41. 
a  collection  of  speeches,  iv.  31 3w 
Spelling,  phonetic,  iv.  444. 
Spenna  animalium,  iL  263. 
Spes  in  hominibns  similis  est  soposiferis  mcdi- 
camentis,  il  81. 
ad  prolongationem  vitae  ptmmnim  £Kil, 

iL  172. 
scientia  promovendse,  L  199.    See  Hepe; 
Spinel  less  like  a  perfect  ruby  than  a  dnbliM, 
•  iiL  240. 

Spirit,  spirits  are  in  all  tangible  bodiea,  SL 
880—382,  528  ;  v.  321. 
differences  of  them,  ii.  520 — 530. 
specuktions  concerning  them,  iL  380. 
is  a  natural  body  rarified  to  a  praportioB, 
and  indttded  in  the  tangible  paita  el 
bodies,  as  in  an  integument,  iL  381. 
never  at  rest,  t&. 
from  the  motions  of  the  apirit  moat  of  the 

effects  of  nature  proceed,  15. 
mode  of  investigating  its  action,  iv.  195. 
four  processes  o^  v.  321. 
the  cause  of  sweat,  v.  358. 
of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  ib. 
of  voluntaxy  motion,  ib, 
of  putre&ction,  v.  233,  359.    See  patn- 

&ction. 
of  desiccation,  v.  231. 
of  rust,  V.  359. 
in  tangible  bodiea  preya  on  the 

parts,  V.  377. 
in  a  body  of  firm  textnn  detained  i 

their  will,  v.  828. 
in  oily  and  &t  things  detained  williqg^, 

V.  329. 
Baeon*s  theory  oftpiritef  iL  94. 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  v.  398. 
not  found  at  laige,  ib, 
dilatations  from  the  expansion  o^  ▼.  262. 
the  power  and  fbroe  whereof,  is  said  t» 

make  things  flow,  v.  431. 
1.  lifeless  spirits,  existing  inaD  iniminMitir 
bodies,  v.  322. 
distinct  from  the  vital  power,  v.  33JL 
excited  by  it,  V.  324. 
of  nearly  the  aame  sabstaaoe  ai  the 
air,t». 
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haTa  two  desim,  t&. 

of  mulUplTiog  tlMiiiMlvet,  r. 

825. 
of  eoDgngAtiiig  with  tlieir  con- 
natunli,  A. 
if  detained,  soften  the  groner  parts,  ib, 
heat  of,  requieite  to  keep  the  hodj 

frash,  ▼,  326. 
longeTity  produced  by  eondenntion 
of;  y.  327. 
by  modention  o^  •&. 
by  equal  difihsion  of,  «ft. 
by  regnhrity  <tf  motion  o^  r.  828. 
2L  living  or  yiud  tpirits,  ▼.  822. 

two  special  differences  of,  t.  823. 
in  animate  bodies,  of  two  kinds,  r. 

322,  323. 
the  chief  seat  is  in  the  head,  t.  240. 
their  natoie  and  fnnctionB,  t.  324 — 

330. 
composed  of  air  and  flame,  ii.  352. 
differ  from  flune  and- from  air,  r. 

335. 
akin  to  the  tnbstance  of  flame,  r. 

815,  324. 
abhor  leaving  the  body,  r.  825. 
perish  when  deprived  either  of  motion, 

refrigeration,  or  aliment,  v.  334. 
vapid  consumption  of  aliment  by,  t&. 
xetire  at  things  oflfonsive,  ii.  597. 
immediately  afiSscted  by  vapoun  and 

passions,  iv.  898. 
•missions  o^  ii.  644, 645. 
mixtore  of,  it.  208* 
by  what  means  to  be  renewed,  v.  268 

—283. 
canso  of  all  effects  in  human  bodies, 

T.  268. 
degrees  of  activity  o^  A. 
condensed  in  two  ways,  iv.  28&i 
in  four  ways,  v.  269. 
by  patting  them  to  flight,  v.  269 

—273.    See  Opiates. 
bycold,v.  273—275.    As  Re- 
frigeration, 
by  soothinjj,  v.  275—277. 
by  leetraining  them,  v.  277 — 
280. 
degree  of  heat  therein,  v.  276. 
pieserved  by  moderation,  v.  280. 
made  torpid  by  habit,  v.  281. 
how  to  be  managed  and  changed,  v. 

281,  282. 
lequisites  for  their  snbsistence— 
mitable  motion,  v.  31 1,  812. 
moderate  coohiess,  v.  812,  313. 
proper  aliment,  v.  813 — 815b 
are  not  propagated,  v.  814.   See 
Longevity,  SooL 
Spirit  of  wine,  the  flame  of,  ii.  468—165. 
distillation  of,  iv.  415. 
experiment  with   a  bladder  as  to  the 
expansion  of  the  vapour  of,  v.  352, 
853. 
BpiritaUnm  misture,  I  318. 


Spiiiti,  He  *' SeriUori  Comtfyd,^  iil  719. 
Spizita  and  angels,  inquiry  into  the  nature  of, 
not  interdicted,  iii.  350;  iv.  342. 
adoration  of,  forbidden,  t5. 
evil,  iil  350;  iv.  342. 
knowledge  o^  not  defidenty  but  fimtasti- 
cal,  iii.  351. 
Spiritoa  insunt    omni    tangibiliy   iL    112, 
213. 
natursB  spiritavm,  iL  218. 
omissus  desiocat,iL  213,  214. 
detentus,  ant  ooUiqoat,  ant  patrefiwit,  aut 

vivificat,  «5. 
quatuor  processus  ejus,ii.  218. 
\  8udorum,iL  \ 


.263. 
pulsationum  cordis,  Uk 
motus  voluntarii,  t&. 
-  putre&ctionis,  ii.  264. 

rubigmis,  tft. 
in  tangibilibus  deprsBdantnr  partes  crat> 

siores,  iL  282. 
in  omnibus  animatis  duo  genera  spirituum, 

iL  214. 
mortuales,  quales  insunt  inanimatis,  tft. 
duo  discrimina  inter  spiritus  mor- 
tuales et  vitales,  iL  214,  215. 
a  spiiitu  vitali  excitati,  ii.  215. 
aSn    proximo   consubstantiales,   ii. 

216. 
denderia  duo  habent,  Qk 
we  multiplicandi,  •&. 
'  ezeundi  et  se  congregandi  com 

suis  oonnaturalibus,  «5. 
detent!  crassiora  intenerant,  ii.  217. 
ealor  eorum  qualis  ad  viriditatem 

eorporis  necesaarius,  •&. 
id     longsevitatem    valet    densatio 
eorum,  ii.  218. 
quantitatis  reguhuitas,  ib, 
tsqua  perfrtsio,  t5. 
motuB  ordinatus,  ii.  21 9. 
vitales,  ii.  214 ;  t.  56. 

a  spiritu  mortuali  vitalis  in  duobua 

discrejpat,  ii.  214,  215. 
duplex,  iL  215. 
ezcitat  et  acnit  actiones  natuiales, 

tanqnam  aura  oomposita  ex  flammA 

etaere^iL215,225. 
magisaccedit  ad  substantiamflammse, 

ii.  207,  216. 
exitum  e  ooipore  sno  abhorret,  ii* 

216. 
inteiitum  patitnr  privatua,  aut  motAa, 

aut   refrigerii,  ant   alimenti,  iL 

225. 
aKre  ipso  rarior,  ii.  256. 
cum  flammA  comparatus,   iL   216, 

217. 
evoUitio  in  aSrem  est  duplicata  actio, 

iL216. 
alimentum  cito  absumit,  lift, 
operatio  super  spiritus,  ut  revirescanl, 

ii.  161—175. 
frbri  omniiun  quae  in  corpora  fiunt, 

iL  161. 
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jareniles  in  eofpon  Moili  efficacet, 

ii.  161. 
apentio  eonun  in  micom  oomnuD, 

iL162. 
cdore  car  ioduta,  ib, 
mporam  operatio  faper,  A, 
coDdenaatio  eomm  duplex,  i.  854. 
quatiior  modiB  condenaantnr,  t& 

fiigando,  ii.  1612^165.     Fidf 

OpiaU^ 
fefrigerando,     ii.     165—168. 

Vide  Refrigeratio. 
denraloendo,  ii.  168. 
ledando,  il  170—172. 
calor  eomm  qaomod6  MnraDdii%  ii. 

168, 169. 
eopia  eomm  dist&  minnenda,  iL  169, 

170. 
frmatio  eomm  fit  tribas  modis : 
per  Bomnam,  il  170, 171. 
per  evitationem  nimii  laborit, 

ii.171. 
per  cohibitionem  affiKtaom  mo- 
lestoram,  ii.  171, 172. 
moderatione  Krvantnr,  ii.  I7S. 
et  coDSuetift  delectantur  et  noviB,  ib. 
leniomm,  actus  paeritisB  torn  record- 
•ndo,    mazimd    confDrtaiitu',  ii. 
174. 
•ptitibiu  gratiiiimom,  nt  fiat  pro- 
greuoa    continud    in    benigniut, 
i6. 
labor  libentdr  nuoeptos  recreat,  ih. 
a  tpiritn  innato  oorporam  originem  dncont 
tres  desicGationit  actionet,  ii.  119 — 121. 
a  spirita  innato  originem  daoere  putreiao- 

tionem,  ii.  121. 
detinetur  duplici  mode,  ii.  112. 
per  compreuionem. 
per  detentionem  Bpontaneam. 
dilatationes  per  expannonem  apiritUB  io- 

nati,  ii.  262. 
in  corpore  compagis  BolidaB  invito  detine- 
tur, ii.  219. 
in  oleoBis  et  pinguibu  libent^  detinetnr, 

ii.  220. 
vegetabilium  et  animalium,  ii.  303. 
non  inTeniantnr  t^nd  no§  Boluti,  ib. 
BedeB  eomm  principalis  in  capita,  iu  ISO. 
actio  et  motas  ejos  in  oorporiboB,  i.  310. 
spirituum  mixtura,  i.  318. 
spirituB  fiaiditatis,  error  commnnis,  iii.  27. 
f  piritng-yini  quomodd  distillata,  i.  626. 

experimentum  cnm  venck  de  expansiona 

▼aporom  ejus,  ii.  352,  353. 
terminuB  lentatiB  in  corporiboa  onitia,  iii. 

694. 
snpematat  oleo,  iii.  696. 
8poti  in  the  aun,  r.  522. 

dnsky  in  the  Antarctic  hemiaphenk  t. 
536. 
flprighta,  arrows  uaed  in  sea  fights,  ii.  564. . 
Springa,  origin  of,  ▼.  388. 

mineral,  ▼.  390. 
Bpungoa,  the  growth  o^  ii.  563. 


f  tage-playing  should  be  a  part  of  < 

iT.  496.    See  Theatre^ 
Stalaetitea,  il  462. 
f  taaehing  of  bh>od,  H  368, 369. 

by  aatringenta^  iL  368. 

eoId,i5. 

aympathy,  A. 

time,  iL  369. 
Star  e»a»&er,L  810. 811. 
Starry  heaven,  wheuer  one  regiao,  t.  SI  7. 
Btara,  forms  and  order  o^  ir.  262. 

whether  real  fires,  r.  533^  550. 

the  denser  parts  of  their  Bpherea^  & 

thdr  sabttimoe,  what,  t.  51 9,  534— 5S7. 

their  radiations  and  propertiea  to  be  in- 
qnired  into,  iv.  352,  85S. 

light  o^  whether  primitiTe  or  deiivatife^ 
T.  537. 

whether  trae  fizea,  r.  538w 

whether  noniiahed  aa  fin  ia^  t.  5S9L 

their  aliments,  ▼.  540. 

tikeir  motions,  t.  517,  518. 

several  centrea  of  motion  amoQ^  ir.  19SL 

their  number,  r.  542. 

magnitude  of  the,  r.  542»  543L 

causes  of  their  apparent  sine,  t.  540L 

why  laiger  on  winter  nights,  ▼.  386. 

appearance  of  new  stars,  ▼.  53& 

ta  Baeok'e  ft'ma,  iiL  13,  14. 

whether  created  and  diasipatad  in  pwcaai 
of  time,  T.  541. 

whether  globea,  r.  543. 

their  trae  distances,  ib, 

star  the  denser  part  of  its  own  oA,  t. 
66$.     Vide  StellsB,  Coalestia. 
States  of  mind  ever  varying,  iiL  441. 
Statearaan  in  armour,  v.  79. 
Btati  vend,  iL  20,  2&— 30.     Vide  Ventl 
Statoa-metal,  how  to  mix,  iiL  801. 
Statnaa,  to  whom  erected  in  the  New  At* 
huitis,  iiL  165,  166. 

aids  to  memory,  iv.  416. 
Statnta.     Vide  Legta, 
Statutes,  proper  mode  of  drawings  t.  98, 101 

—103.    See  Lawa. 
Stallaa,  forma  et  ordinatio  atellaram,  L  402. 

nocte  hyemali  giandioiea,  cur,  iL  291. 

de  magnitudine  earam,  iiL  767. 

an  globi,  ib, 

vers  eamm  dialantiae,  iiL  768. 

partes  orbis  Bai,tanqnamclavofixae«w.778. 

Stella  denaior  pars  orbis  ani,  iiL  757, 778w 

an  veri  ignea,  iiL  757,  762. 

an  ahmtur,  instar  ignea,  iiL  764. 

de  alimoniia  atellaram,  ib. 

•aameiatce  ab  Hippaicho,  iiL  752, 766 ; 
a  Galileo,  iii.  766. 

novas,  iii.  752. 

uffkem  oobIo,  iiL  758. 

nebnlossB,  iii.  761. 

an  primitivA  Ince  an  ez  illoatiatiaDa  aolk 
iiL  762. 
Steriniis,  kit  eiarioi  wUh  asA^  ii.  64. 
StilUtorlas,  iL  348,  349. 
Sto&oa,  their  method  joatly  ridicoled  by  (Seen. 
iv.456. 
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their  doctrine,  that  the  cdettial  bodies 
were  tme  firei^  approTed,  ii.  353. 

iketr  moreU  pkiiotopl^f  icAo^  i.  720. 
Btomaoh,  matter  of  the  hoiue,  r.  294. 

eimplet  good  for,  r.  295. 

bag  to  be  worn  on,  lift. 

importance  of  attending  to  the  month  o£ 
T.  282. 
Stone,  raoeipta  to  prevent,  iii.  835. 
Stone,  hardening  of  Somenetthire  stone,  ii.  620. 

bitten  by  a  dog  in  anger,  the  powder  at, 
a  charm  to  piOToke  choler,  il  664. 

obeerrations  on  the  geneiation  and  har- 
dening ot,  iii.  818. 

takes  a  long  time  to  grow,  iv.  240. 

iweating  of,  from   condensed   moiitnre, 
T.  387,  388. 
Stonoonttliig,  proposed  history  o4  iv.  270. 
Stops,  mnsioBi,  il  408,  409. 
Store,  opinion  o(^  a  cause  of  want,  iiu  497. 
StnuLgors,  naturalisation  of;  ▼.  83. 

boose  0^  in  the  New  Atlantisj,  iii.  132. 
Strawberries,  ii.  346,  485. 
Strength  of  body,  iii  370. 
Stultltia  longavitati  prodest,  ii.  173. 
Sturmins,  i.  451. 
Stntting,  causes  of,  il  469,  470. 
Style  of  delivery,  iii  403. 

material  to  tlie  use  and  progress  of  know- 
ledge, t&. 

mathematical,  iii  404. 

enigmatical,  ^. 

by  aphorisms,  iii  405. 

by  assertions  and  questions,  t6. 

according  to  the  subject,  iii  406. 

in  accordance  with  received  opinions,  ib, 

of  writing,  in  Luther's  age,  iii.  282—284. 
A0  ^eetedfy  oondm,  iii  285. 
Stylns  Bcribendi,  I  450—452. 

circa  Lntheri  tempore,  t&. 

scholasticomm,  t&. 
fvUvnaria   corpora   quoad  SBtemitatem   et 
mutabilitatem  baud  dissimiies  coslestibus, 
ill  32—34. 
Sabterrany  fires,  ii.  461. 
Sabtilitas  inntilis  duplex,  i.  453—455. 

in  materia  ipsA,  I  453. 

in  mode  et  methodo  tractandi,  i5. 

natursB,  I  158,  160;  iii  17,  579,  580. 
Sobtilty  of  things,  iii.  242. 

of  nature,  iii  242;  iv.  48,  51;  v.  421. 
Snoeess  in  life^  how  to  secure,  v.  57 — 78. 
Suooessionee  ventorum,  il  22,  23,  52,  53. 

Vide  Ventl 
Sneoi  corporis,  il  183— 186. 

qnoroodo  restituendi,  il  292,  203. 

roeddi  fiidnnt  ad  longasvitatem,  il  221. 
Boteinvm,  pote$ku  ^  moffnetioa^  I  497. 
Sudor  animaliuni,  il  263. 
Sniliniiig,  advantages  of,  iii.  434. 
Sogar  used  to  sweeten,  il  532. 

has  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  ii.  619. 

sugar  mead,  il  620. 

diMolved  in  wine,  experiment  touching 
attraction,  ii.  633b 


I  SngMition,  a  part  of  invention,  iii  891. 
Bulphnr,  proportion  o^  in  combination  with 
steel,  iv.  414. 
mercury  and  sulphur  two  of  Paraoelsus^s 

principles,  il  459;  iv.242. 
mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  introduction 

to  proposed  history  of,  v.  205,  206. 
chemistry  of,  •&.  S 

in  Iceland,  iii.  646. 
per  nniversitatem  remm  permeare,  1 359; 

il82. 
pater  metallomm,  iii.  695. 
mercurius  et  sulphur  naturas  primordiales, 
u.  82. 
Sununary  philosophy,  «a6jeete  included  under, 
i.  46—49. 
divided  itUo  two  parfg,  1 47.     Vide  Philo- 
sophia  prima.  Philosophy. 
flume  of  things,  doctrine  concerning  the,  iv. 

iv.  347. 
flan,  whether  the  centre  of  the  universe,  v.  516. 
has  the  earth  any  influence  on,  v.  494. 
changes  in,  recorded,  v.  528,  529. 
cffiacts  of  sunbeams,  iii.  647,  64a 
not  to  sense,  il  644. 
hottest  when  perpendicular,  il  645. 
beat  by  reflexion,  il  646,  647. 
collected  in  burning-glass,  ib, 
ejects  in  nature  wrought  by,  ii.  647, 
648.     Vide  CcBlestia,  Sol 
flandew,  origin  of  moisture  on,  ii.  497. 
flaperbia,  antitheta  de,  I  694. 
flaperfleial  knowledge,  most  popular,  iii  291 . 

Jbad  effecto  of,  iii  314. 
flapematation  of  bodies,  il  596. 
flaperstitio,  antitheta  de  oA,  I  693. 

superstitiosa  philosophia,  I  175^  176. 
flaperstitioii,  the  root  of  it,  what,  ii.  668. 
opposition  o^  to  natural  philosophy,  iil499. 
errors  resulting  from  its  conjunction  with 

philosophy,  iv.  66. 
antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  477,  478. 
history  of  superstitions,  iii  331. 
8ai  ad  quindecem  annos  vivit,  ii.  124. 
rostro  literam  A  scribens,  iii  538. 
fluspensi  funo,  et  resuscitati,  il  209,  210. 
flni^cio,  antitheta  de  ed,  i.  705. 
flospioion,  antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  491. 
Swallows  made  white  by  anointing  the  egg 

with  oil,  ii.  665. 
Swammerdam  imvenied  lie  vajneUom  of  jtf- 

paraiioiu  with  waoBy  I  594. 
Sweat,  the  nature  of,  il  565—567. 
cause  0^  v.  358. 
sweating  of  stones,  v.  387. 
Sweet-bag,  il  470. 
Sweetnees,  three  things  in  use  for— sngar, 

honey,  manna,  il  532,  619. 
Sylla,  1  724. 

one  of  the  troublers  of  the  world,  v.  1 2. 
sumamed,  *^  The  Fortunate,**  v.  58. 
Sylkjgiem,  iii  388,  392. 

is  the  reduction  of  propositions  to  prin- 
ciples in  a  middle  term,  iv.  429. 
judgment  by  syllogism,  divided  into,  ib. 
analytic,  & 
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doctrine  of  olenchet  or  detoctioD  of 
fidlacieB»  ir.  429—434. 
BoMM'ff  r^jedum  qfthe,  I  66,  67. 
UMleta  for  the  adTaocement  of  sdenoe,  hr. 

24, 49. 
cumot  deduce  lower  axiomi  from  prind- 
plei  of  icience,  iy.  41 1. 
^jllogiimiis  nihil  aperit,  i.  186,  621. 

eit  reductio  propoaitionum  ad  pzindpa 

per  medios  terminoe,  i  641. 
redttctio  ilia  daplez,  ib» 
Arittotelia  oraculuin,  liL  607. 
BjlTa  aylTanim,  ii.  325—672. 

a  high  kind  of  natoral  magic,  ii.  878. 
/ad$  off  taken  fiwn  what  avikors,  ii.  327. 
f^ympathilB  et  antipathiae  reram,  iii.  606. 
aditos  ad  historiam  •ympathiie  et  an- 
tipathiae rerom,  ii  81. 


Bfmp$Xbj  of  mind  and  body,  iii  367— 87t. 
between  blood-rebtionai  ii.  666. 
of  men's  tpirita,  ii  672. 
sympathiee  and  antipathiei^  mfdirinal,  ii 
379,  380. 
cantharidea  affect  Uadder,  ii  379. 
a  stone  from  the  West  Indies  moTei 

gravel,  A. 
aympathiet  of  fleet  with  the  head,  ii 

380. 
of  wrists  and  band  with  the  hcait,aL 
vpnpathy  and  antipathy  of  thiin  iatro- 
dnetion  to  proposed  histofy  o^  r.  203, 
204.    Sm  Phmta. 
Byitaila,  a  kind  of  method,  iii  407. 
flyttem  of  the  uniTerse,  qnaatioiu  pnpoiDded 

concerning,  r.  515 — 523. 
Syttema  cmli,  iii  737—747. 


T. 


TaUemoi,  ii  402. 

Tablet  of  instances  must  be  prepared^  ir.  127. 
example  of;  iv.  127—145. 

of  instances  agreeing,  iv.  127 — 129. 
of  absence  in  proximity,  iv.  129 — 

137. 
of  degrees,  or  comparison,  it.  137 — 
145. 
of  rejection  of  natures,  !▼.  147, 148. 
of  specific  gravities,  v.  341,  342. 

mode  in  which  obtained,  v.  342 — 344. 
of  human  requirements  with  reference  to 
winds,  v.  198—200. 
power  to  foretell  fruitful  seaao&ii  t. 

198. 
power  to  foretell  epidemics,  tb, 
a  method  to  raise  and  allay  them,  A. 
amusing  experiments,  v.  200. 
improvements  in  the  sails  of  ships,  ▼. 

198. 
improvements  in  thoseof  windmiDs,  «5. 
a  method  of  prognosticating  chai^ea 

of  wind,  V.  199. 
power  to  draw  geographical  infer* 
ences  from  them,  i. 
of  discovery,  iv.  91. 

medicinal  of  second  qualities,  v.  370, 397. 
estentuB  etprcmntia^  i.  33,  34. 
of  declination^  or  absence  in  like  cms,  ib. 
qf  decrees,  or  eompariton,  ib. 
TabnlflB  instantiamm  formandse,  i  236. 

instantiae,  de  fbrmA  calidi,  i.  236. 
instantiae  convenientes,  i.  236 — 238. 
instantiae  in  proximo,  i  238—247. 
instantiae  graduum,  i.  248 — 256. 
rejectionis  naturarum,  i  259. 
particularium  ad  inductionem,  iii  618. 
inveniendi,   sive    legitimae    inquisitionis 
formule,  1.  199 ;  iii  619,  620,  689, 
640. 
expansionis  materiae    cum    supputatione 
rationum  in  corporibns,  ii.  245,  246  ; 
iii  691—694. 


quomodo  pamtse,  ii  246 — 248. 

medidnales  qualitatnm    — irHanmi,  ii 
276,  296. 
IkdtDmitas,  antitheta  de  ed,  i.  699. 
laeitiis  vivas  morum  observationea  spini,  ni 

588. 
Tadiun  vitn  amoi^  the  Romtmt^  i  723. 
Talaootian  opention,  v.  809. 
Talaootiaaa  operatio,  ii.  201. 
Taliflman,  derivation  of  the  term,  L  560L 
Talkatiye  people  longlived,  ▼.  280. 
Tangibilia,  divisio  taogibilinm,  ii.  254. 
Tangible  bodies,  three  classes  o^  t.  348. 
Tartariimiu  materiae,  iii  98. 
Taisoni,  an  etptmtor  <^ike  JUemaau^  iii  721. 
Taato,  the  sense  of,  iv.  163. 

mouth  out  of,  why,  ii  554. 

proposed  history  of,  iv.  269. 
Taxet,    people   ovecborthened    with.   Barer 

valiant,  v.  82. 
Teaehing,  the  methods  o4  iv.  448—454. 
Tears  of  trees  collected  from  goats'  beards,  ii 

533. 
Teeth,  ii  580—5831 

why  sensitive,  ii  554. 

in  men,  of  three  kinds,  ii.  581. 

various  forms  of,  in  animals,  •&. 

no  homed  beast  has  upper  teeth,  iii  582i 

of  a  horse,  •&. 

children's  change  o^  9k, 

things  injurious  to,  A. 

points  for  considoFation,  iii.  582, 583. 

to  supply  the  want  o^  v.  804* 

the  crutt  formed  on,  v.  398. 

analogy  of  teeth  and  beak,  iv.  186. 
Telescope  of  Galileo,  iv.  193. 

whether  meant  6y  Boom,  ii  819. 
Telesios  revived  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides, 
iv.  359 ;  v.  476,  495. 

commentaries  on  the  nature  of  things,  iL 

his  doetrineof  the  natoreof  thedeiiiata»ik 

of  the  heavens,  t.  477—479, 498w 
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Tularin 

of  the  «arth,  ▼.  479,  498. 

conflicto  of  matter,  r.  480. 

of  generetioD,  r.  480,  483. 

why  the  earth  not  destroyed  by  the  ran, 

T.  480, 481. 
of  the  proceas  of  mutation,  r.  481. 
of  heat  and  cold,  t.  305;  ▼.  477»  481— 

490. 
hia  a  paatora!  phQosophy,  r.  491. 
four  demonBtrations  which  destroy  his 

philosophy,  ▼.  494. 
a  lover  of  truth,  ▼.  495. 
iMttronomie  docirmu  of  his  $chooL,  iii.  720 

—722. 
hit  theory  o/iidei,  iii.  41. 
liis  doctrine  concerning  the  soul,  iv.  898; 

t.  50—53,  606. 
cfikoprineiple  of  life,  u  53 — 57. 
qfOe  enAryo,  u  858. 
of  the  shapes  of  animals,  ir.  242. 
introduced  affinity  and  conspiratioii  into 

natnre,  y.  551. 
on  the  light  contained  in  air,  t.  533^ 
his  doctrine  of  a  vacuum,  ▼.  496 — 500. 
compared  wiih  ParmaUdee,  iii  74. 
his  writings  and  influence,  iii.  75,  76. 
v^luenee  on  BaooMj  i.  50,  51. 
Bacon^s  obligalione  to  his  workt,  i.  564. 
Bamardinus,  iii.  536. 
Consentinuf    Pannenidis    discipulus,    L 

564. 
Pannenidis  placita  instauraTit,  iii.  94, 

114. 
doctrinis  Democriti  assentit,  iii.  115. 
wnans  Teritatis  et  sdentiis  ntilis,  iii.  114. 
commentaria  ejus  de  naturArerum,  iii.  94. 
doctrina  de  naturA  elementomm,  iii.  94, 

95. 
de  coslo  et  ccslestibus^  iii.  95—97. 
de-motu,  iiu  97. 
de  terrft,  iii.  98. 
de  conflictu  et  tartarismo  materias,  iiL  97, 

9a 
de  genemtione,  iiL  99, 100. 
cur  terra  non  a  sde  jampiidem  destmcta, 

iii  99. 
de  prooessu  immntationis,  iii.  100. 
de  calore  et  frigore,  iii.  95, 96, 100 — 118. 
philosophia  ejus  pastoralis,  iiL  110. 
quatuor    demonstrationes    quie    philoso- 

phiam  ejus  destruunt,  iii  113. 
de  rerum  natuift,  L  293. 
da  luce  in  aSre  eommnni  eontenta,  iiL 

757. 
'^  deprimo  frigido,**  iL  370. 
affinitatem  et  conspirationem  in  naturam 

introdnzit,  iiL  772. 
noram  iabnlam  egit,  iiL  571,  603. 
Temerity  remoTed  by  learning,  iiL  414. 
Tempennoe,  antitheses  for  and  against,  !▼. 

481. 
Tempenuitis,  antitheta  de,  L  627. 
Tempmture  of'the  year  may  possibly  be 

predicted,  iv.  351. 
Temporie  Fartu  Xaeeoliii,  iii.  528 — 539. 


Temporis  Pirtu  Katwilni    etmlmumL 
title,  I  104. 

pr^ace,  iii.  523 — 527. 
numueer^  iii.  523,  524. 
date,  iiL  524,  525. 

origin  ef  thepeeuUar  tiyle,  iiL  525,  526. 
tohether  idenUocd  witt  Ute  Temporie  Partus 
Maximtu,  L  105. 
Temperia  Partna  Kazimiia,  whether  ihe  same 
as  the  **^  Temporis  Partus  Maseulus,**  L  104, 
105. 
Tempna  auctor  aactorum  et  yeritatis  parens, 
L458. 
filisB  ejus  Antiquitas  et  Noyitas,  L  458  ; 

iiL  612. 
nostra  Ter^  antiqna  tempore,  iii.  459. 
infinitum,  quod  in  studiis  inutilibus  collo- 

catnr,  iii.  616. 
simile  fluvio  levia  deyehenti,  solida  sub- 
mergenti,  L  127,  460  ;  iiL  599.    See 
Time. 
Teneriib,  its  windless  snmmity  y.  172L 

free  from  snow,  iy.  129. 
Terebratioii  of  the  trunks  of  frnit-trees,  iL 

482,  489,  499,  500. 
Tenna  of  law,  a  commentary  en,  required,  y. 

105. 
Tens,  figora  terras,  L  402,  406. 

in  superficie  utrum  tumescat,  iL  264. 

arbores  sub  terri  sepultae,  ib. 

infinitae  mutationes  in  superficie  orbis,  iiL 

756. 
Interiora  terras  nobis  ignotaj  iii.  749. 
anaetema,»6. 
efflayia  terras  materiata  long^  inlre  coelum 

se  sistant,  iii.  113,  755. 
primnm  frigidnm,  •&. 
an  stet  aut  rotet,  L  327  ;  iiL  739,  773. 

Vide  Rotatio. 
an  centrum  systematis,  ib. 
rotatio  terr»  satis  licent^  exoogitatum,  iiL 

53. 
an  magnes  sit,  ut  Oilbertus  ait,  iii.  58. 
incrattationes    tenras   yertuntur    yersus 

polos,  cur,  t& 
doctrinsB  Telesii,  iiL  98,  113. 
cor  non  a  able  jampridem  destmcta  secun- 
dum Telesium,  iii.  99. 
prozima  a  chao,  iii.  87. 
coeli  prime  parens,  deinde  nupta,  ib, 
terras  et  maris  historia,  L  501. 
Terns  metna,  ii.  264;  iiL  750. 
agro  HeiefordienM,  ii.  265. 
TerreUa  ez  magneto,  L  300. 
Terreetrial  magnetism,  observations  oa,  eoJ- 

leoted  hg  the  British  Assooiation,  L  390. 
Testei  contra  argumenta,  antitheta  de  eis,  L 

706. 
Thalei  on  the  iSuminaiion  of  the  moon's  ori^ 
iiL  759. 
doctrine  that  the  celestial  firsa  were  fed 
on  the  yapours  of  the  earth,  y.  530, 
539. 
asserted   water  to  be  the  principle  of 

things,  y.  469. 
his  reasons,  y.  470. 
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aqoam  principium  Rrom  pofiiit,  iiL  87. 
quamobrem,  iiL  87,  88. 
ignet  ooblestei  depaacere  iatm  Tspoiei,  iii. 
755. 
ThMtra,  met  of  tbe,  it.  816,  496. 
discipline  of,  n^leeted,  ir.  816. 
idols  of  the,  ir.  55,  62—69. 
of    life,    Qod    and   angela    Bpectaton, 
▼.8. 
Theatmm  alter  alteri  satis  magnum  tomiu,  i. 

447. 
Thema  codi,  iii.  769—780. 

a  pari  of  tb  Detcriptio  Olcbi  InUUeo- 
tualu^m.  716. 
ThomistoelM,  his  answer  when   asked    to 
fiddle,  T.  79. 
to  the  ambassador,  ▼.  119. 
rogatus  in  convivio  at  citharam  pulsaret, 
i.  448,  793. 
Theologia  inspirata  partitur  in  historiam,  para- 
bolas, dogmata,  i.  495  ;  iiL  728. 
partitionet  ejoa  legitimsB  qnare  omisssB, 

1.829. 
tna  ejuf  appendicea,  L  880. 

de  legitime  nsa   rationis   hamansB 

in  diTinis,  i.  830 — 833. 
de  gradibna  unitatis  in  ciTitate  Dei, 

L884. 
emanationes  Scriptaranmi.  L  884— 
836. 
philoiophia  ethnidi  vice  thadogisB,  iiL 

595. 
tbeologisB    et   philosophisB,  id  est  fidei 
et  senstts,  conjugium  damnatom,  iiL  596. 
natnram  coxrupit,  iiL  569. 
Natondis,  philosophia  divina,  L  544. 
nuology,  sacred,  iii.  478. 

threefold  diyision  of,  iv.  293 ;  r.  504. 
divisions  o^  why  omitted,  r.  111. 
no  region  of,  nncoltiTated,  tft. 
three  appendices  proposed,  •&. 

of  the  use  of  human  reason  in  divine 

matters,  T.  111—115. 
of  the  degrees  of  unity  in  the  kingdom 

ofGod,y.ll5,  116. 
of  the  emanations  of  the  Seriptnrea, 
Y.  116—118. 
a  hindrance  to  the  progreas  of  oatoial 

philosophy,  ir.  78. 
philo§opk!f  freed  from  Ut  dogmae^  L  64. 
Natural,  iiL  347  ;  iv.  841—843. 
Theomachia  Tera,  quid,  i.  724. 
Theomachy,  the  true,  what,  ▼.  12. 
Theon*!  commentary  on  Euclid,  iv.  494. 
Theoriarnm  militia,  iiL  548. 
Theory  mua  help  cbeervaHonf  L  387. 

of  the  heaven,  v.  547 — 559. 
Tlieriaoa  medicina,  L  595. 

fffhen  invenUdf  ib. 
Tharmometar  suggested,  iv.   144,    199;  t. 
860,  362. 
experiment  with,  v.  370,  385. 
%ifkeikeri$neHtedby  Beuxm,  L  255* 
Thirit  should  be  avoided,  v.  295. 
Thneydidea  de  Cleone,  L  672. 


Tiberloa,  hia  diarimvlatioii,  ▼.  60, 61. 
reason  of  hii  retired  habits,  t.  65. 
Tidmun,  in  Italy,  echo  in  diiudt 

twelve  times,  ii.  597. 
Tiokiiig  and  faathen,  history  td,  proposed,  iv. 

269. 
Tiokllxig,  cause  o^  ii.  518. 

eaueeth  laughter,  why,  A. 
Tidea,  ebb  and  flow  o^  emntm^  mmnru^ 
routed  m  ike  ISA  eemimry^  iiL  39. 
«ar/jf  writere  on,  iiL  39—44. 
derixUne  motiom   q/^  Jlrti   iimpirtirf  if 

Baeom^  iiL  45. 
rafeired  commonly  to  the  moon,  t.  443b 
theory  of  ApoDonhis  of  Tyana  iMpeet- 

ing,  ii.  640. 
the  origin  o^  iv.  180 — 183. 
OaliWs  theoiy  oi,iv.  212L 
motions  of  the  sea,  five  in  nnmber,  t.  443L 
is  either  a  rising  and  fidling  of  th«  watec; 

or  a  motion  of  pngreasioo,  t.  445. 
it  not  a  rising  and  frUing,  aa  of  wmter  in 

a  cauldron,  why,  v.  360,  445,  446. 
la  a  pnanesttva  motion  of  the  oeean.  v; 

447. 
walla  which  sink  and  riae  with,  t.  446. 
eoReepondences  with  the  mocaona  of  the 
moon,  V.  448. 
ebb  and  flow  every  aix  boon,  kaaaa 

oorreauondenoe,  t.  449. 
bat  ia  the  same  with  the  dhmal 

motion,  tft. 
which  ia  not  confined  aolehr  to  the 
limits  of  the  heavena,  t.  449, 450. 
the  great  masa  of  waten  haa  a  Rgidar 
motion  from  east  to  wcat,  t.  451 
—455. 
proved  by  thne  illnstEatioBa,  t.  458 
—454. 
aiz-hourly   reciprocation  of   tide^    hew 

produced,  v.  455—457. 
inquiries  to  be  made  aa  to  the  height  of 
tides  on  different  coaats,  and  their  tinc^ 
V.  457.     Vide  Fluxus,  Mare. 
Tigellinoa,  Nero's  pander,  v.  6S. 
Tigraaea  the  Armenian,  v.  81. 

a  Romanis  victus,  L  794. 
Timber,  difierent  kinds  of;  ii.  545. 
Time,  the  river  of  Time  only  brings  down 
light  things  to  us,  iiL  227, 503L 
the  author  dt  aathers,  iv.  82. 
waiting  on  the  aheaia  of  Atropoa,  iv. 

307. 
flight  of;  not  oonaideied  by  men  in  thdr 

pursait  of  fortune,  v.  74. 
the  sucoeasiona  o^  known  only  to  Oed,  v. 

117. 
measures  of,  iv.  211. 
heat  and  time,  similarity  of  the  effeeU  ei, 

iL438. 
diversity  of  the  eflecta   U,  ik      Vide 
Tempua. 
Times,  history  o(  iii.  335  ;  ir.  804—308. 
Timoleon,  de  eo  Plutan^oa,  L  686. 
Timotheoa  the  Athenian,  v.  57. 
Athenienais,  L  770. 
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XlUittitti  tmned  mto  a  gnnhopper,  whjy  t. 
320. 
in  cicadam  Tenna,  ear,  iL  212. 
Title  Uwyen,  iii  228,  229. 
T^Md  fbnnd  in  the  middle  of  a  stone,  iL  517. 
frequents  sage,  iL  648. 
a  prognostie  of  pestilence,  ii.  554. 
Ttedatene,  whether  it  will  stop  bleedings  & 
663. 
Iidps  women  in  trnvBil,  tft. 
VolMMeo^  a  narcotic,  t.  271. 

disdiaigee  hasitnde,  why,  iL  574. 
lelieres  the  spirits,  ii.  577,  649. 
not  taken  in  root  or  seed,  tk 
abeorlM  moistnre,  iL  579. 
difierent  growths  of,  iL  623. 
node  of  meliomtion  bj  caltnm,  A. 
English,  hath  small  credit,  •&. 
danger  of  use  by  woman  with  child,iL  665. 
nareotknm,  iL  164. 
Tobie  Xathew,  meuimar^  tmi  iff  Baeom  to, 

iiL545. 
Tolerantis  dna  partes,  L  602. 
Tones  compand  with  figurea,  iL  886. 

compued  with  oolonrs  and  TisiUe  order, 
iL  388.    See  Sound. 
Tongue,  an  indicator  of  disease,  iL  554. 
Ttattma,  iL  37,  69. 
Topiaa  ars  rhetoris,  L  635. 

▼el  geDeralis  Ttl  partknlaris,  i& 
ezemplom  topics  particnlaiis,  L  636— 

639. 
indncti?a  de  cmlestibas,  liL  736. 
Topioi  in  logic,  general  or  particolar,  iiL  391 ; 
iT.  423,  424. 
example  of,  an  inquiry  concerning  heary 
and  light,  it.  424-426. 
Tomentonim  inventio,  iiL  611,  614. 

eansae  ezpnlsionis  pils^  iiL  31,  32.    See 
PnlTis  Pyrina 
Torpedo  marina,  stapifying  power  o(  iL  669. 
Trade  winds,  the  cause  o^  ▼.  147,  148. 
Tkmditio,  siTo  ars  traditiTa,  L  651.      Vide 
Logics, 
lampadis,  L  664. 
Tradition,  diyision  oi;  iii.  399. 
organ  o^  4b, 

method  of,  iiL  399,  403. 
Ulnstration  of,  iiL  399,  409. 
appendices  to^  iiL  413. 
Tri^sa,  iiL  304. 

why  called  **  Parietana  **  by  Constantine 

the  Great,  iii.  305. 
Pliny  the  Tounger's  character  o^  t.  28. 
Tn^anns,  L  472. 
Trsaqnillity  of  mind,  ▼.  14. 

Epictetos'  degrees  of,  It.  465. 
Transsendentals  or  essences,  iv.  389,  340. 
Tlranssendentiuni,  sIyo  conditionum  entium 
adrentitiamm,  inquiaitio,  philosopbia  prims 
para,  i.  543,  544,  550. 
Traniftematio  corporam,inTentione  formamm 
possibilis,  i.  230. 
szioma  ejus  duplicis  est  generis. 

snt  rem  dedudt  ex  formisnataramm 
simpUdomy  t&. 
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ant  per  concrete  corpora  inTcntione 
latentis  processus,  i.  231,  232. 
TraasfiBmiation  of  tidies,  effected  by  know- 
ledge of  Ibims,  iT.  121. 
nde  for,  of  two  kinds,  iT.  1 22. 

from  the  forms  of  simple  natures, 

by  the  latent  process,  from  com- 
pound bodies,  iT.  122—124. 
wisdom  0^  It.  448. 
of  knowledge.    See  Logic. 
Zransmntatio  metallorum  suspecta,  iL  250. 

aigenti  tIti  m  aigentnm  spenibilis,iL  251. 
Traasmutation  of  bodies  distinguished  from 
aasimilation,  ii.  614. 
of  metsls  doubtful,  t.  346. 
of  quicksilTer  into  silTer  may  be  hoped 
for,  T.  347.    See  Metals. 
Transpsrew^,  of  the  heaTens,  t.  527. 
absolute  equality  produceth,  iiL  237* 
whiteness  and  blackness  most  incompa- 
tible with,  t5. 
Traasplaatatian  of  knowledge.  It.  449,  450. 
Trebeniawia,  his  Digest  of  the  Roman  Law, 

L  817 ;  T.  100,  106. 
Tree  of  knowledge.  It.  337. 
Trees  in  cold  countries  full  of  resin,  iiL  646. 
mostly  fruit  once  in  two  years,  why,  iL 

537. 
comparatiTe  ages  of  difiiarent  kinds  of,  r. 

226. 
age  influenced  by  culture,  t.  280,  231. 
age  of  bearing,  iL  538. 
found  buried,  explained  by  the  swelling 
of  the  earth  over  them,  t.  359.    See 
Garden. 
Trepidation  in  astronomy,  what,  L  345. 
Trias  prindpiorum,  iiL  605.    See  Paracelsus. 
Tribe,  idok  of  the.  It.  54,  55,  59.    See  Idols. 
Tribonianns,  t.  818.    See  Trebonianua. 
Tribntis  gmTatum  populum  ad  imperandum 

non  idoneum,  L  795. 
Tiiginta  Tyranni,  L  442. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  chamber  in,iL  400. 
Tiiititia  Titam  aliquandd  prolongat,  iL  171. 
Triumph,  the  Roman,  a  wise  institution,  t.87. 
Tfinmphi  gloria  apud  Romanos,  L  802. 
Ttoehisk  of  Tipers'  beads  cures  agues,  iL  662. 
Tropiei  Tonti  intra  tropicos,  iiL  54. 
Tn^ios,  cause  of  extreme  heat  in,  iii.  645. 
winds  within,  ▼.  460,  451.    See  Brise. 
Tnunpet-mstal,  composition  of,  iii.  802. 
Truth  and  utility  the  same,  iT.  110. 

effect  of  litigious  arguments  on,  iii.  491. 
the  two  ways  of  diMOTering,  It.  50. 
daughter  of  Time,  not  of  AiShority,  iT«  82. 
Tnmorss  in  Tontre,  ii.  261. 
Tnmonrs  in  the  stomach,  t.  356. 
Torbinss,  ii.  45. 

aspersione  aoeti  oompe&ci,  iL  50. 
Tnroomm  militia,  L  799. ' 

causa  belli  Turcis  semper  adest,  L  800. 
Tnrk^,  bows  used  there,  ii.  564. 
drinks  o^  ii.  565. 

brewing  should  be  introduced  into,  tk 
U 
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TozlDi  poitoned  die  witer  Id  wtr,  &  64e. 

their  bowi^  ii  664. 

their  nee  of  rareotic^  fi.  676,  577. 

their  drinka,  iL  565. 

ciutoni  of  painting  th«  ejet,  H  577. 

of  djeing  the  hair,  «&. 

ofbathi,  ii.  578. 

of  ehamoletting  of  paper,  ift. 

the   profeeaion    ot   am»    held  in  higli 
honour  by,  ▼.  85,  86. 
Tnm-itek,  ii  598. 

Tiiton,  negligence  in  the  choloe  of,  lii  277. 
TiriJight,  the  cmm  of,  t.  41QL 


tnk»,  m.  740, 747. 

TyphMi  ought  hj  Pan  in  a  n«l^  ir.  326. 

Tjrphaut,  n.  45. 

lyphMBi,  T.  166. 

a  ChiMaa  wofd,  n.  45L 
TypiMl  wnae  of  Seriptun  «An  to  be  pre- 

femd  to  the  UtcnO,  iiL  487. 
TtpoMOij,  iiL  408. 

mere  ecidieni,  iT.  454. 
lypognpldea  hietoria  conecrihenda,  i.  410. 
Tyrannioidn,  aignmenta  fiv  and  againat,  t. 

18. 
IjnnuuKBai  oeciden  nnm  lidton,  L  7S1. 


V. 


VlMn  in  the  leg  hard  to  e«r^  why,  fL  594. 
harder  in  an  Engtiihman  than  a  FKnch- 
nan,  A. 
Ulytaaa,  judgment  oi^  iii.  819. 
Uncertainty  of  laws  it  of  two  kindt,  t.  90. 
Uneluurtity,  antitheeea  for  and  against,  it. 

479. 
Undarttanding  sabjeet  to  eertain  ptedisposi* 
tions  to  error,  iT.  55—58. 
from  its  belief  in  the  existence  of  order 

eveiy  where,  iy,  55. 
biassed  by  reoeiTed  opinions,  iT.  56. 
moved  by  noTelty,  ib, 
nnquiet  and  restless,  it.  57. 
moTed  by  the  affections,  ih, 
deeeived  by  the  senses,  it*  58. 
prone  to  abstractions,  ift. 
division  of  learning  with  reference  to  the 
three  parU  of  til^  iiL  829.    See  Phi- 
losophy, Sciences. 
Undnlation  of  winds  irvq^lar,  t.  177. 
Undulatlonai  ventoram,  li.  56. 
XFagnonta  ad  longavitatem  oondoeore,  ii.  178. 
quomodd  usitata  apnd  Gfbboos  et  Romanos, 

ib. 
cur  hyeme,  cur  aestate  ntenda,  iL  179. 
cautionea  quatuor  circa,  A, 
Testes  oleo  imbutA  ntenda,  ii.  178,  180. 
tTngnents,  use  of  recommended,  t.  284 — 287. 
dangers  of  asins,  t.  286,  287. 
good  before  bathing,  t.  289. 
for  the  head,  v.  299. 
UnRaentom  fragrans,  receipt  for,  iiL  885. 
Union,  the  appetite  o^  in  all  bodies,  iL  437. 
strength  of  sciences  consists  in,  iiL  286, 
367. 
Unitaa,  omnia  per  scalam  ad  nnitatem  ascen- 
dere,  L  567. 
Parmenidis  doctrina,  «5. 
in  dyitate  Dei,  L  834. 


Btadiea  in,  a  delisct,  iiL 


Ualtj,  all  thii^  by  icala  aaesnd  to,  iiL  357  ; 
iT.  362. 
degpses  d^  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  t.  115, 
116. 
UalTcne,  inquiry  concening  the  aUialma  ot, 

IT.  347. 
UniTtnltiM,  Tarioos  dalacis  in,  iii  S2Z^€t 

^' 

too  exclusiTcly  dedicated  to 

iiL  323. 
limitation  of 

324. 

lecturers  in,  should  be  able  men,  ib, 
necessity  of  poferming  sdentifie  axperi- 

ments  in,  iii.  325. 
defects  in  the  management  o^  iiL  326. 
logic  and  rlietoric  too  early  tangbt  in,  iiL 

326. 
mutual  intelligenea  batwaen,  daainhH 

uL  827;  It.  289. 
public  inquiry  as  to  atadies  in,  neoasaary, 

•5. 
remedy  of  defects  in,  iiL  32& 
indine  wits  to  sophistry  and  a£hctation, 

iiL  252. 
course  of  studies  too  confined,  iiL  502. 
Vide  Collegia. 
Urinatorea  subter  aquam  dolio  aeiis  plena  nn 
ad  respirationem,  L  851;  iL  299;  iiL 
702. 
anhelitum  retinara  peasant,  iL  205. 
Urine,  iL  357,  361. 

diabelic,  propoted  mode  <f  meamnmg  He 
amowU  oftugar  ta,  iiL  162. 
Uni  duratio  Titss,  iL  122. 
Urtieatio  a  Cardano  commendata,  iL  194. 
Utilitai  et  Veritas,  ipsissimo,  res,  L  218. 
Utility,  friendship  with  r^ard  to,  iii.  47  L 

truth  and  utility  the  same,  iT.  110. 
Uxor  et  Ubari,  antitheU  de  ais,  L  690. 
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V. 


VManm,  wh«tW  naton  iblmi,  ▼.  497,  516, 

619. 
whether  it  ezista  in  nton,  It.  281. 
none  in  nAtoxeiy  t.  868. 
in  the  intenteUw  epaeei,  ▼.  516,  519. 
doctrine  of  Demoontei  and  Lendppoa,  r. 

520. 
an  atom  defined,  thai  which  is  withont  a 

Tacmun,  r.  420. 
doctrine  of  Hero  respecting,  t& 
of  Democritni,  t.  421. 
a  ooUecttte,  Maintained  by  Teledaa  and 

Dmoeritot,  ▼.  496. 

238. 


HomrejteUdbp  Baeam,  I  46. 
in  natvrft  ntram  detnr,  i.  847. 
non  est  in  natuiA,  ii.  808. 
Botna,  ne  detnr  Tacnnm,  liL  705. 
doctrine  do  Tacno  coeeorvato,  iii.  115. 
aaUo  mode  a  calido  et  firigido  pcndet,  iii. 

116. 
eoaeerratnm  in  ipatiii  iatenteUaribnSy  iii. 

789,  748. 
an  detor,  iii  748. 
Leocippi  et  Democriti,  iiL  744. 
atomi  definitio,  corpoa  quod  Tacno  caret, 

iii.  15. 
doctiina  Heronie  aica^  iii.  16. 
Bemocriti,  Oi  17* 
▼ain-glory,  antitheiei  fiv  and  against,  iv. 

480.      ' 
▼ain-lona,  ICcoander^  Mjing  respecting,  iiu 

442. 
▼alantlaa  Boigia,  t.  65. 
▼«l«atiniia,  dreams  o^  iiL  747 ;  t.  528. 

soamia  egos,  iii.  747. 
▼alerina  Mazimiii,  qmotid,  r,  95. 
▼akrina  Teiminos,  Of  the  Intsspietation  of 
Nature,  iii.  215^252. 
preface,  iiL  201-*-218. 
date  of,  L  81,  82;  iiL  201»  207,  212. 

tie  mammeer^  iiL  206. 
d^iyii  o/the  book,  L  108,  107. 
slalfi,  toier  ofttnirs,  L  85. 
makm  no  wuKtiom  of  oorrmimg  eommoid^ 
received  moUom  of  emple  notervf,  u 
89. 
mo  meHliom  effirwu  <«,  i.  41. 
alowv  liepraetieal  tide  of  Baeon'e  pkUoeo- 
1%,  L  42. 
▼alitoAo,  antitheta  de  ed,  L  690. 
Valtto  of  things,  importance  of  right  estimate 

of  the,  iiL  468. 
Yaoitaa,  qnid,  L  451. 

▼anitj,  the  ignominy  o^  has  abated  aU  grsat- 
nessofmind,iiL  503. 
not  an  o1»)ect  of  Teneiation,  t.  524. 
Tiq^,  experimeata  de  expaasione  taponm, 

▼aporai  qni  cor  IbTiD^  iL  191. 

uu 


Vapovra,  internal  cooling,  commended,  t.  298. 
Yariatio  inqnisitionis  secuDdum  causes  quarum 
gratid  inquiritor,  iiL  555. 
secondom  subjecta,  ib, 
Yiriaty  in  nature  based  on  a  few  principles, 
i?.  88. 
^rarieties  in  the  studies  of  the  learned,  iiL 
282—290. 
Yegatables,    compared    with    metals    and 
aninials,  ir.  243. 
their  affinities  for  soils  and  climates,  t5. 
comparative  longevity  of,  ▼.  225,  226. 
aiae  has  no  relation  to  longerity  o4  t. 
226.    See  Qaiden. 
YageUriatti,  t.  44. 
Yagttotio  phmtamm,  L  816. 
Yagttotion  of  pknts,  mode  of  stndying,  it. 

201.    AMGaiden. 
YaU  aaviam  descripta,  iL  58—60. 

Telorum  dispositio,  iL  60,  61. 

qua  ph^^  pyxis  aauticA  Talis  fi^ 

Torabilsa,  ii.  61. 
naTinm  Telodtas,  iL  61,  62. 
ties  impolsionis  fontes,  iL  62 — 64. . 
Telorum  melior  dispositio  desiderata. 
iL77. 
molendinomm,  iL  64,  65. 
rhedtt  Telis  mot»,  iL  65. 
Yallaliif,  the  Epicuean,  his  peramptoiy  man- 
ner to  be  aToided,  iiL  293. 
Epicorens,  L  462. 
Yelliii  hmeum,  oondensatio  aqna  per,  iL  292. 
Yaloeitas  motunm  nond^  bend  mensorata, 
L314. 
sonorum,  L  826. 
lncis,L211. 
YoBti,  histona  Tsntorom  conscribenda,  L  405. 
Historia  Ventorom,  iL  19 — 78. 
officia  eoram,  iL  19. 
creatio  coram,  tft. 
divisiones  eomm,  iL  25. 
nomina  eoram,  ii.  20,  25,  26. 
genera  quatuor  eorum,  iL  20. 

1.  generales,  iL  20,  26—28. 
Intra  tropicos  pnecipud,  ii.  26. 
«^.  Briaa,  iL  26,  27. 

an  ez  mota  aqoarom  partieipet,  ii.  27. 
an  ex  motn  cmli,  iL  28. 

2.  stati,  iL  20,  28—30. 

com  beis  pennutontur,  iL  28. 
cansm  corrsntinm  in  mari,  ib. 
nnde  originem  dncont,  ii.  29. 
tsrtid  ab  oitu  solis  herd  insor- 

gant,ift. 
prBBcipui  nominantar,  iL  80. 
ssditos  ex  conjectnrft  designa- 
tor,  «5. 
8.  aMcdsB,  iL  20,  d0--38. 
cor  ita  Tooati,  iL  80. 
nrandi,i5. 
-    ib. 

iL  31. 
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i,  n.  SI. 


iioetMvft. 
nam,  ii  SI,  32. 

4.  ]ib«n,  ii  20,  26,  SO,  SI. 
quUitolct  ct  potestatct  Tcototm,  ii  99 
— S8. 

flnKipuB  aiBemti  JB  cuduMlina,  ii. 

S3— 37. 
tribof  teaiporibiif  tegetibiif  BOeoil, 
iL36. 

quDdd  mrdicinalet,  A. 

ourdinales  non  tun  pneellori  qoam 
mediani,  A. 

tonitruii  qiiand6  genennt,  iL  37. 

qnroqne  modU  natiUM  mu  naneif- 
cuntnr,  ti6. 

omnibuB  potntas  detieeandi,  ili^ 

Martiit  magia  qoam  cttinty  t& 

enuica  p«]ganft  aereBD,  Uk 

potentiie  Tentornm,  ti  38. 
originat  localet  Tcntonuii,  ii.  20,  38—43. 

Ire«.rant,  ii  39. 

difficillima  ioqoiaitio,  A. 

aat  expirant  e  teriA,  ii  39 — 41. 

sat  dejiciuntur  ex  tablimi,  ii  41, 42. 

ant  couflaator  in  corpore  aerii,  ii.  42, 
43. 
aoeidentatet  generational  Tentornm,  ii  21, 
44. 

eompfeanooa,  Au 

pott  tempettatea,  t&. 

reptffcnMione,  ib, 
•ztnordinarii,  ii  21,  45. 

procella,  ib, 

t3rphoneft,  tS. 

turbines,  ib, 

presterei,  ib, 
confacientia  ad  ventoi,  li  21,  46 — 50. 

incerta  Teterum  namtiones,  ii  46 

ooelestinni  motuB,  ii  46, 47. 

tempora  luna),  ii  47. 

calor  et  friguB,  ii  47,  48, 

Tapores,  ii.  49. 

aolutio  nivinm,  ib, 

moles  glaciales,  t&. 

incentio  eric«,  ii.  60. 

sedantur  venti  qninqne  modii,  ib, 
limites  ventorum,  ii  22,  51,  52. 

altitudo,  ii  51. 

latitudo,  ib, 

duiatio,  ii.  52. 
auecessiones  Tentornm,  ii.  22,  23,  52,  53. 

iotationessecnndnmmotumsoliB,ii52, 

impulsus  pluvise,  ib, 

an  series  ventorum  sit,  ii.  53. 
motus  ventorum,  ii.  23,  24,  53 — 65. 

an  venti  locum  mutant,  ii.  53. 

prima   inipulaio  et  motus  excitatio, 
ii.  53,  54. 

directio  et  verticitas,  ii  54. 

fomites  ventorum,  ii.  54, 55, 

longitude  et  itinerarium,  ii.  56. 

nndnlatio  ventorum,  t5. 

motus  conflictos,  ii  56,  57. 


TewtiiB  ct  appautfla  Ba>vHBi 
oeicfDtia,  li  oo  ■  vS. 
,  S.  CO,  6L 


loco  ubi  fit  pwriMiin, 
ii63,64. 
molendiiionmi,'  ii  64,  €& 
ihed«  moTcntea  ad  ventoa,  iL  65. 
Yis  et  poteatas  ventarnm,  ii.  24. 
eoDtn  cnirentes,  ib. 

^et  insecta,  A. 
_  tkoMBS    et    infrctionem 
acris,  t& 

apiritft- 
linm,  A. 

ventonmi,  ii  24,  66 — 7X 
divinatio  natualia  proot  anijjectiim 
ae  habet,  ii  66. 

ex  freie  soils,  ii  66,  67. 
ex  Innil,  ii  67,  6& 
•     ex  stellis,  ii  68,  69. 

ex  tonitniia  et  inlgniis,  ii  69. 
ex  Castors  et  Pollaoe,  Au 
ex  nnbiboi,  ii  70,  71. 
ex  flammi,  ii  71. 
ex  mnrmare  in  aere,  tZt. 
ex  boUis  aqoamm,  «5. 
ex  polmone  noarino,  ik 
ex  animalibos,  ii  72. 
ex  campananim  ctmito,  ib, 
ex  plantia,  ii.  73. 
imitamenta  ventomm,  ii  24,  25,  73^  74. 
folles  et  flabella,  ii  73. 
flatus  in  animalibos,  ii  74. 
in  distillatione,  ib, 
in  pnlvere  pyrio,  ib, 
in  atgento  vivo^  ib, 
motus  eorum  com  motibus  aqnaram  com- 

parati,  ii.  74 ;  iii  700. 
canones  mobiles  de  ventis,  ii  75,  77. 
charta  desideratorum  circa  ventos,  ii.  77,78. 
velorum  melior  disposition  ii  77. 
rentos  prsnoscexe,  ib, 
ex  ventis  alia  prasnoacere,  •&. 
▼entoB  excitare  et  sedare,  ii  78L 
lodicra  per  motum  ventomm  effioere, 
ib.    Ste  Winds. 
Yenationis  historia  oonscribenda,  i  410. 
Venioa  glass,  the  materials  of,  ii  588. 
Ventilation,  artificial,  at  Gaza,  ii  591. 
in  Italy  aud  Spain,  ib. 
of  houses,  how  most  eiFeetnal,  y,  165. 
Yentosa  medicorum,  i   352;   ii  226  j  liL 

25,  7 11 .    Sk  Cupping-glasses. 
Yenteienli  os  cniandnm,  ae  sit  vdaxatan 

nimiB,  ii  175. 
Yentriloqniim,  ii  425. 
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▼eani,  effects  of  ezoeis  of,  ii.  555,  556. 
nature  of  the  pleasure  of,  iL  556. 
seasoDB  of,  ib. 

danger  of  abstinence,  iL  557. 
bistorj  of,  as  a  species  of  touch,  iv.  269. 
Veneris  nt  specici  tactns  historia  conscri- 
benda,  l  409.     See  Copulation. 
▼«niu  the  planety  changes  of,  recorded,  r. 
529,  541. 
wanderings  o^  r.  553. 
sometimes  above,  sometimes  below  the 

sun,  T.  528. 
phenomena  qf,  recorded  by  Paitidui,  iii. 

722. 
stellsB  mutationes,  iil  753. 
aliquandd  super  solem  aliquandd  subter 

locate,  iii.  747. 
mutata  magnitndine  et  colore,  iil  765, 775. 
▼«rba,  cogitationum  tesserae,  L  651. 
Testigia  rationis,  i.  654. 
mensum  yerbomm  poesim  pepexit,  i  656, 

657. 
legit,  antitheta  de  eis,  i  706. 
Terbonim  natura  yaga  detrimentum  scien- 
tise,  iii.  599. 
Vereoimdi  diii  virunt,  ii.  172. 
Vexitai  et  utilitas  ipsissimse  res,  I  218. 
veritatis  iuTeniendae  dusB  Yin,  L  159. 
Teritas  essendi  et  cognoscendl  eadem,  i. 

455. 
bonitatem  et  Yeritatem  distingni,  sicut 
sigillum  et  impressionem,  i.  481. 
VennioidataB  quaestiones,  i.  453. 
Yeztatilitat  ingenli  quomodd  colenda,  i.  785, 

786. 
Yenatilitj  of  mind  necessary  for  success  in 

life,  iii.  465  ;  ▼.  71. 
Verticitas  omnium  corponun  rersns  Austrum 
et  Boream,  iii.  58.- 
Tentorum,  ii.  54. 
Yertioity  of  all  things  towards  north  and 

south,  V.  454. 
Yetioa,  ezperimentnm  yesicsB  de  ezpansione 
▼apofum,  ii.  257, 258. 
decontractioneaeri»  nitro  submersi,  ii.  392. 
YMpaiiaa,  his  Iotc  of  the  memories  of  his 

youth,  T.  281. 
Yeasels,  shape  and  arrangement  of,  iv.  242. 
IHa  utrikm  et  via  quatenil^s,  iii.  679. 
Yibnleni  oratio  ad  milites,  i.  711. 

mutiny  raised  by  him,  iv.  496. 
Yioe,  men  abandoned  to,  less  dangerous  than 

the  half  corrupt,  iii.  297. 
Yiminazia  historia  conscribenda,  i  410. 
Yinaria  historia  conscribenda,  i.  409. 
Yindamiatio  prima,  sive  interpretatio  inchoata, 

i  261  ;  t.  36. 
Yindiota,  antitheta  de,  L  703. 
Yine,  allegory  of  its  invention  by  Bacchus, 
iv.  334. 
French  mode  of  training  better  than  the 
.      Italian,  iL  483. 
will  grow  towards  the  prop,  ii.  489. 
some  anciently  of  vast  size,  iL  533. 
in  some  places  suffsred  to  trail  on  the 
{Tound,  ib. 


YiLt—eontmued, 

modes  of  grafting,  used  by  the  ancients, 

iL  546. 
wild,  produced  by  planting  oak -boughs, 

iL  507,  538,  546. 
enmity  to  colewort,  iv.  244. 
Yxneam  et  biassicam  inter,  esse  antipathiam, 

L  361. 
Yinegar,  the  making  of,  a  kind  of  putrefaction, 
ii.  637. 
vapour  of,  used  in  rheums,  iL  648. 

in  fiiinting  fits,  ii.  669. 
poured  out,  said  by  Pliny  to  stop  whirl- 
winds, V.  172. 
Yintage  first,  or  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, iv.  153. 
Yinnm  scientis,  i.  217. 
Yiolamm  infusio,  L  328. 
Yiolets,  to  make  infusion  o^  ii.  344,  346  ; 

iv.  213. 
Yiigil,  his  mistake  in  separating  policy  and 
government  from  the  arts  and  sciences, 
iii.  269. 
the  best  Roman  poet,  iiL  274. 
Oeorgics  of,  v.  5. 
^^gilins  De  Romano  Imperio,  L  442. 

versus  ejus,  ''  Tu  regere  imperio,**  ftc, 
reprehensi,  i.  437,  442. 
Yirginali,  ii.  399, 400,  420. 
Virtue,  whether  its  own  reward,  iv.  468. 
glory  and  honour  its  spurs,  ib. 
distinction  between  duty  and,  iii.  428. 
knowledge  of  evil  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of,  iiL  431. 
best  means  of  attaining,  iiL  441. 
men    of    accomplished  manners  seldom 

aspire  to,  iii.  446. 
most  rewarded  in  itself,  iiL  472. 
made  by  Epicurus  the  handmaid  of  Plea- 
sure, V.  8. 
cardinal  and  univerBal  virtues,  in  nature. 
V.  510. 
Virtates  cardinales  et  catholicsB  in  naturd,  iii. 

733. 
Vis  et  potestas  ventorum,  ii.  24. 
Visooxu  and  fibrous  bodies,  distinction  be> 

tween,  iL  61 7« 
Yisibilis  natura,  L  293. 
l^fllbles  and  audibles,  iL  430,  651. 
consents  of,  ii.  429. 

both  spread  in  an  orb,  ib, 
are  carried  a  great  way,  ib, 
lessen  in  proportion  to  distance,  ib, 
pervade  the  whole  medium,  ib, 
of  sudden  generation  rnd  termina- 
tion, ib, 
carry  ezquiRite  minute  diffierences,  ib, 
do  not  affect  their  mediums  with  any 

physical  change  or  motion,  ib. 
Stronger  species  drowneth  the  lesser, 

•6. 
excess  destroyeth  the  sense,  t5. 
both  reverberate,  ib, 
neither  hinders  tiie  other,  ib, 
affect  the  sense  with  pleasure  and 
dislike,  ib. 
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lo   tbe 


ViiiUif  and  andibW—opirftiwwrf. 

wwk    divcfwiy    accoidiiig 

medimn,  iL  480. 
•ir  tlM  bwt  madivin,  A. 
intention  of  tlM  wdm  Iwlpt  nrae(, 

ii.  638,  630. 
in  ezeen,  nnfj  the  air,  iL  636. 
Di«enU  of;  H  430-^33. 

•ndiUM  Mem  to  partieiiNito  more 
with  local  motion,  Tiaiblet  to  be 
amietioDt  of  beama  from  the  ob- 
ject aeen,  ii  430. 
YiaiUea  ate  leaa  manifettly  eairied 
throogh  the  air  than  andiUea,  A. 
■MTe  in  right   linea,   aadibka  in 

arenate,  •£ 
are   aeen  ftuiher  than  eonnda  are 

earned,  ii.  481. 
require  a  apaea  between  the  object 

and  the  eye,  not  lo  andiblee,  A, 
are  swiftUer  oarried  to  the  eenaoy  tSi 
the  ipeciee  of  andiblee  hang  longer 

in  the  air,  il  43Z 
in  riiibleeare  fonnd  no  objects  eo 
odioiu  to  the  lenaa  aa  in  andiblee, 
ii630. 
strong  oontraat  of  light  confoonda 
the  sense,  of  sounds  alitor,  t5. 
VMm  et  Tiiibiliam  historia  eonscribenda,  L 

408. 
YittLf  longKTitas  an  lucrum  sit,  iL  105. 

de  ei  morte,  qua  fit  per  atrophiam  seniiem, 

inquirendum,  ib» 
de  vitA  ialsa  medicorum  philosophia,  iL 

106. 
▼era  mortis  naturalis  causm,  tb, 
duplex  inquisitio, 

de  eonsumptione  corporis  humaoi, 
de  ejusdem  repaiatione,  iL  107. 


articuli  inqnisitMoia  da  yhk  al  i 
108—110. 

antitheU  de  TitA,  i.  693. 

offlda  TitSB  eaae  Titi  ipeft  potion,  iL  I5SL 

Tita  et  moittB  hiatonn  canafribmday  L 
408. 

Hiatoria  Vitc  et  Mortia,  a  105— 2S6. 

non  eadem  semper,  que  ad  ritaa  aanam, 
ad  iritam  iongam  cenfecpe,  iL  160l 

aperationea  decern  ad  ntse  proUmgatiss— , 
iL  161.     Fufe  Longmritaa. 
Tlt^itM  animalinm,  iL  208. 
Tltalitj,  inatanoes  of,  t.  317. 
Yitia,  de  inventiooe  ejus  fiUmla,  L  536. 
Titri  historia  eonscribenda,  L  410. 
^triol  partakea  of  the  nature  of  botk  animab 
and  Tsgetablea,  iL  629. 

spronta  like  a  tree,  t.  268. 
Vitrioiiui  arboreaeens,  iL  263. 
Titram  ealendaie,  L  266—272;  tL  267,  290L 

ezperimentum  cum  dnobna  vitria^  iL  277. 
^tI  sepulti,  iL  209. 
YiTiflaitio,  aive  generatio,  qoid,  iL  214. 
Vivifleation,  what,  t.  322L 
Yolatlo  aTium,  ilL  699, 700. 
Toluntuj  motion,  how  originated,  ▼.  858L 
YoloAtai  bumana,  ab   EthkA   tactatau   L 
713. 

a  rect&  ratione  gubemata,  A. 

a  bono  apparenti  aedncta,  A. 

stimuli  ejus,  affectus,  •&. 

ministri  ejus,  organa  et  motoa  vnteHwn^ 
fk    SeeWm. 
YolaptnariA  artes  diTisc,  L  603. 
Yoz  humane,  Tariataa  qua,  L  689. 
Ynloan,  iL  363. 

a  second  natore,  iv.  343. 
Ynlpii  animal  bceyioria  ntc^  ii.  122. 


w. 


Waggonf ,  proposed  history  of,  it.  270. 
War,  sinews  o(  iii.  469. 

method  and  prudence  in  making,  iv.  328. 
undertaken  for  a  just  revenge,  almoet 

always  successful,  ir.  329. 
a  just  war  is  like  healthful  ezerdse,  ▼.  86. 
civil  war  like  a  fever,  ib. 
military  rewards  in  former  dayi^  t.  87. 
what  are  just  causes  of,  t.  86. 
the  art  of^  history  of,  proposed,  ir.  270. 
Warta,  how  to  remove,  iL  670. 
Waate,  the  principle  of,  ▼.  640. 

commonly  takes  place,  where  there  are  the 

mear.B  of  supply,  ▼.  626. 
-  of  a  body,  caused  by  two  depredations,  ir. 
392. 
of  the  native  spirit,  ib. 
of  the  surrounding  air,  t6. 
Water,  transmutation  of  air  into,  iL  348, 349, 
372—374,  377,  378. 
congealing  of  into  crystal,  iL  462. 
experiment  proposed,  ib. 


WatWT '  ■<»»< tfiHtfrf. 

indurated  by  burial,  ii.  372. 
experiment  in  condensing  with  al 

globe,  ir.  236;  ▼.  396. 
if  Slightly  warm,  ia  more  easily  fnmsD,  ir. 

238. 
incomnressibility  of^  L  324. 
a  conauctor  of  sounds,  ii.  697. 
asserted  by  Thales  to  be  the  piincipb  of 

things,  iv.  469. 
importance  of  in  the  Universe,  t.  470. 
rise  of  into  an  inverted  vessel  coatainiag 

a  candle,  explained,  ii.  636. 
of  Paradise  to  prolong  life,  iiL  16&i 
teats  of  good,  iL  471,  472. 
taste,  iL  471. 
light  weight,  A. 
£ut  evaporation  in  boiling,  O. 
keeping  loqg  sweet,  A. 
the  strength  of  drinka  made  with 

it,t&. 
bearing  soap,  ib. 
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minntenDg  pqi{ 

bow  fiu>,  may  be  p 

Week,  origin  of  tbe  di^ 

Weight  and  gnvity,  if 


locality  of  tbe  tpniig>»  u*  ^72. 
•oil  of  tbo  bed  of  the  •tewm,  •&. 
WaterfpoQtf,  nature  o^  It.  179. 
Wax,  propoied  bietoiy  o^  i.  410. 
WealtA,  neoeamy  to   the   adfuoement  of 

fortune,  iii.  469. 
Weather,  cyde  of,  in  bow  mtny  ycen*  il  53b 
frosty,  mniic  tonnde  better  in,  il  422. 
moiet,  aonnd  eairied  fiutheet  in,  il  418. 
ftate  0^  to  be  obserred  at  time  of  ad- 
ministering pofgesy  ii.  868. 

'  be  predicted,  iv.  351. 
i  division,  ir,  349. 
_,if.  178,  179,184. 
doctrine  of  Baeon  rsspecting,  ii  229 — 

240;  ▼.  339—400. 
in  air  and  in  water,  ezperinents  coneem- 

ing,  iii  81»— 821. 
of  iron  dissolTed  in  aqnafiirtii,  il  595. 
See  Specific  Gnvity,  Pondos. . 
WelU  which  rise  and  sink  with  the  tides,  how 
to  be  ezpbuned,  ▼.  446. 
in  Dalmatia  and  Gyrene,  into  which  if  a 
stone  be  thrown,  a  stcnn  rises,  v.  161, 
162. 
West  wind,  in  Europe  moist  and  genial,  why, 
T.  147,  456. 
vhether  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the 

heavens,  ▼.  148. 
why  warm  in  England  and  cold  in  New- 

fonndland,  t.  151. 
attendant  of  the  aftemooo,  t.  152. 
the  wind  of  the  ffolden  age,  t.  154. 
a  runy  wind,  why,  t.  155. 
allied  to  the  soath  wind,  t& 
friendly  to  phmts,  v.  157* 
damp,  mild  and  genial,  iSfiw 
more  violent  than  east,  tk 
a  variable  wind,  t5. 

•onnds  travel  fitfther  in,  i&    F«ii  Zephy- 
ms. 
Wet  feet,  iL  88a 

Wheat,  advantage  of  steeping  the  seed,  il 
475,  476. 
in  water  will  not  genninate,  ii,  478^ 
■et  instead  of  sowed,  ii.  485. 
Wheels  of  the  mind  to  be  made  oooeentric 
and  voluble  with  the  wheel  of  Fortune,  v.  71. 
Whelpe  applied  to  the  stomach  are  astringent, 

iii.  831. 
Whiiperiag,  no  mnsioal  tone  in,  why,  ii.  410. 
White  a  penurious  colour,  ii,  378. 

white  powder  to  discharge  a  piece  with- 
out noise  impossible,  ii.  892. 
Whiteaeii,  the  form  of,  iv.  861. 
the  nature  oi;  iv.  157, 158. 
taken  as  an  example  of  freeing  the  di- 
rection, iii.  236—288. 
Wiekedneia  most  punished  in  itseli;  iii.  472. 
Wioks  of  several  material^  experiments  with, 

ii.  465. 
Wile  and  children,  aatitheses  for  and  against 

having,  iv.  474. 
WildlLrea  unqnanehaUe,  beeanie  nede  of  bitu- 
mcD,  ii.  593* 


^nil,  the,  governed  by  right  reason,  seduced 
by  tppmai  good,  t.  3. 
doctrine  concerning,  iv.  405. 
WinM^pe  the  pimoenie],  IL  608. 
Wind!,  history  of  um^  t.  189—200. 
.  powers,  uses,  and  agendes  of,  v.  1 39. 
not  primary  crsatures,  ib, 
artidea  of  inqvizy  conoemii^,  v.  140 — 

145. 
names  o^  v.  140, 145, 146. 
four  dasses  o^  vis.  generd, 

periodical, 
attendant, 
fiee^  V.  140. 
free  winds,  v.  140, 146,  151. 
general  winds,  v.  140,  147—149. 

prindpdly  occur  in  the  tropics,  v.  147. 
9^  the  Briie,  v.  147,  148. 
whether  inflnenced  by  the  tides,  v. 

148. 
whether   by  the   motion   of    the 
heavens,  jk 
periodical  winds,  v.  140,  149,  150. 
change  with  the  pUoe,  v.  149. 
.  their  effects  on  canenta,  A. 
their  origin,  v.  149, 150. 
rise  the  third  hour  after  sunrise,  v. 

150. 
tte  prindpal  named,  H, 
aU  predictions  of  them  are  but  con- 
Jecturss,  ib. 
attndant  winds,  t.  140, 151^153. 
meaning  of  the  name,  t.  151. 
of  the  world,  & 
of  the  winter  season,  t&. 
of  the  eztra>tropical  regions,  t&. 
of  the  morning  and  evening,  tfiu 
ef  the  afternoon,  v.  152. 
of  the  night,  ib. 

of  the  sea  and  iU  eoasts,  v.  1 52, 158. 

want  of  care  in  the  observation  o^ 

T.  151. 

qualities  and  powers  of,  v.  140, 153,159. 

ssdioal  difiezenoes,  v.  154. 

north  and  south  winds  more  frequent 

than  east  and  west,  why,  v.  155. 

winds  injnzions  to  com  at  three 

seasons,  v.  156. 
all  winds  have  a  pow«r  of  drying, 

V.  158. 
different  efiscts  o^  oo  men^s  bodies^ 

iL468. 
Mardi  winds  most  drving,  v.  158. 
which  fovouable  to  plants,  ii.  544. 
all  winds  dear  the  air,  v.  158. 
soath  winds  withoat  min  produce 

fever,  why,  ii  594—608. 
derive  their  power  and  origin  from 

the  sun,  v.  158. 
south  and  west,  the  warmest^  why, 

iiL608. 
strong  winds  are  like  inundatioDS  of 

air,  V.  158. 
power  o^  T.  158,  159. 
local  origins  of,  are  three,  v.  141. 
difficulty  of  the  inquiry,  ▼.  159. 
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of  winds   which   ipriog  from  the 

earth,  ▼.  160^16^ 
off  vindt  from  ahove,  ▼.  162,  168. 
generated  in  two  ways,  t.  1 60. 
phenomena  which  precede,  v. 
162,163. 
cC  windi  generited  in  the  lower  air, 
▼.  163, 164. 
their  origin  ezphuned,  ib. 
accidental  generationt  of,  t.  141,  165. 
by  oompreirion,  as  in  Talleys  and  in 

streets,  ▼.  165. 
in  ventilation,  tSi 
after  storms,  A. 

by  repercnssion  from  hills  and  head- 
lands, t6. 
extraordinary  and  sndden,  ▼.  141, 166. 
storms,  typhoons,  whirlwinds,  ib, 
the  Sirocco,  t& 
by  what  things  excited  and  appeased,  t. 
T.  141,  142,  167—172. 
confused  account  given  by  the  an- 
cients, v.  1 67. 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 

T.  141,  167,  168. 
heat  and  cold,  v.  168—170. 
Vf^xmrsand  exhahttions,  v.  170, 171. 
melting  of  snows,  v.  170. 
icebergs,  tb, 

heather-burning,  v.  171. 
five   causes   by  which  winds  are 
calmed,  ib, 
limiu  of,  V.  142, 143, 172, 178. 
height  of,  V.  172. 
latitude  of,  ib. 
duration  o^  v.  178. 
succession  o^  v.  148, 178,  174. 

when  the  wind  shifts  according  to 

the  motion  of  the  sun,  v.  17£ 
how  influenced  by  rain,  i&. 
how  it  influences  the  weather,  v. 

174. 
whether  there  is  a  cycle  of  winds,  ib, 
motions  of;  t.  143, 144, 174^179. 
first  impulse  o^  v.  174, 175. 
direction  and  verticil  of,  v.  175, 

176. 
nurseries  ot,  ib, 
longitude  of,  v.  177. 
comparative  rapidity  o(  in  bringing 

up  storms,  ib, 
undulations  o^  ib. 

concurrent  contrary  motions,  v.  178. 
in  the  sails  of  a  ship,  v.  179—185. 
tails  and  rigging  of  a  ship  de- 
scribed, v.  179^181. 
the  setting  of  the  sails,  v.  181, 

182. 
from  what  points  of  the  com- 
pass winds  are  available,  t. 
182,  188. 
speed  of  sailing  vessels,  v.  188. 
three  fountains  of  impulse,  t. 

188—185. 
1.  quantity  of  wind,  v.  183. 


Windt— oos^/zedL 

2.  manner  m  whidi  the  luii 

catch  the  wind,  v.  184. 
8.  point  of  parcnBOD,  t.  ItS, 
in  the  windmill,  v.  185, 186. 
whether  vehicles  esn  be  impelkdVj, 
v.  187. 
powers  o^  v.  144, 145. 
prognostics  of;  v.  145, 187—194. 

natural  divination  depndi  os  tb 

nature  of  the  subjert,  r.  187. 
firom  the  appeanuoe  of  tlae  idb,t. 

187,  188. 
finom  the  moon,  v.  189, 190. 
finom  the  stars,  v.  190. 
firom  thunder  and  lightning,  t.  IM^ 

191. 
firom  the  lighu  Carter  snd  PoDn, 

V.  191. 
from  the  clouds,  v.  191, 191 
from  flame,  v.  192. 
from  murmuring    soandi)  ▼.  19^ 

193. 
from  eddies  in  the  air  snd  mAnd 

the  sea,  V.  198. 
fit>m  glittering  foam,  ih. 
from  the  conduct  of  animali,  t.  19^ 

194. 
from  plants,  v.  194. 
from  the  sound  of  bells,  A. 
imitations  of,  v.  145,  194—196. 
bellows  and  fans,  v.  195. 
flatulency  in  bodies  of  snisMb,  e. 
in  distillation,  ib, 
explosive  power  of  gunpowdff,  A 
of  some  metals,  v.  196. 
sounds  of;  ii.  411. 
inheritance  of  the,  v.  40, 41. 
proposed  history  of,  iv.  265. 
recapituhition  of  rales  relating  to  tbt 
winds,    V.    196—198.     Sm  N«tli, 
South,  Bast,  and  West  Windi  Vaiti. 
Windmill,  explanation  of  the  motiaB  «^t. 
185, 186. 
BooM^s  thtory  q/^  ii  6. 
Baeom'iaeperimeiUtrdatiiigtOti^f'^* 
Hi.  512. 
Window  of  Momus,  t.  59. 
"^Hne,  doctrines  of  Scripture  eompswd  to»  ffli 
488. 
of  knowledge,  iv.  109. 
iU  mixture  with  water,  iv.  415, 416. 
Greek,  prepared  with  snlphnr  snd  si* 

"•  ^^3.  ...  ^ 

for  the  spirits,  receipt  fi)r,  uu  827. . 
against  melancholy,  a  receipt  fotf  lu.  »h 

828. 
histoiT  of;  proposed,  iv;  269. 
^Hidom  of  transmission,  ly.  44a 
euperior  to  eloquence,  iv.  454 

two  kinds  o^  v,  58.  ^j 

WitehM,  their  confessioDS  to  be  BW^a 
being  the   effect  of  insgmitwB.  * 
642. 
often  prefened  to  phyndm  ^  ^ 
ointments,  ii.  664. 
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"Witelieraft  defined,  iii.  490. 
the  height  of  idolatry,  ib, 
not  to  be  ezelnded  from  hiBtoiy,  ir.  296. 
maj  he  bj  the  operation  of  evil  spirits,  ii. 
658.    See  Maleficiating. 
'Witnesses  against  arguments,  antitheses  for 

and  against,  iv.  491. 
'Wits,  want  of  combination  of,  hitherto,  iii. 
226,  231. 
impediments  to,  in  erery  form  of  society, 

iJL  252. 
the  greatest,  whether  found  in  hot  or 
cold  climates,  iv.  462. 
Wolf,  his  guts  a  charm  against  colic,  ii.  664. 
his  head  will  scare  away  vermin,  t&. 
tradition  respecting,  ii.  648. 
Wonder  is  nothing  else  but  contemplation 
broken  off  and  losing  itself,  iii.  218. 
the  child  of  Rarity,  iv.  171. 
Wood  shining  in  the  dark,  ii.  456,  457,  541. 
infusions  of  divers  woods  commended  to 
sive  firmness  to  the  blood,  v.  290. 
Woodbines,  ii.  846. 
Woodseare,  iL  498. 
Wool,  condensation  of  moisture  by,  v.  387. 

salamander^  ii  591. 
Words,  their  influence  in  misleading  the  un- 
derstanding, ill  396  ;  iv.  61,  62. 
definition  o^  necessary,  iii.  397. 

I  of  cogitation,  iii  399;  iv.  439. 


Words — continued, 

how  far  to  be  trusted,  ill  457,  458. 

the  footsteps  of  reason,  iv.  441. 

why  Greeks  used  compounds,  Romans 

not,  iv.  442. 
peculiarities  of  Hebrew,  ib, 
accidents  of^  ib, 

measure  of,  produced  poesy,  iv.  443. 
Works  of  power  and  wisdom',  difference  be- 
tween, displayed  in  the  creation,  iii.  296. 
World,  whether  the  image  of  Ood,  iv.  341. 

man  the  image  of,  ib, 
WorsMp,  the  external  body  of  religion,  iii. 

488. 
Wounds  healed  by  applying    raw  hide,  ii. 
550. 
swellings  reduced  by  applying  cold  me- 
tallic bodies,  il  626. 
made  with  brass,  heal  more  easily  than 

those  with  iron,  why,  ii.  595. 
how  to  cure,  by  anointing  the  weapon 
which  made  them,  ii.  670. 
Wrath,  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away,  v.  37. 
Writing,  two  parU  of;  iii.  397, 

by  the  ordinary  alphabet,  iv.  444. 
by  cipher,  iv.  444-^447. 
characters  of,  iii.  397. 
order  of  entry,  iii.  398. 
the  chief  of  the  aids   to  memory,  iv. 
435. 


Xenoplion,  his  eminence  as  a  general  and 

scholar,  iiL  269. 
his  answer  to  Falinus,  iii.  31^  ;  «.  478. 
bis  conduct  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 

Thousand,  iii.  313. 
his  observation  regarding  the  affections, 

iiL  443. 


Xenophon — contiKued, 

commends  the  Persian  children's  nurture, 

iL458. 
imperator,  Uteratus,  i.  428. 
ad  Falinum,  i.  478,  479. 
militaris  virtutis  et  literarim  ezemplum, 

1.  478. 


Y. 


Yawning  excited  by  imitation,  ii.  439. 

danger  of  picking  the  ear  during,  ii.  553. 
Teomen  of  England,  v.  82. 
Young  men,  policy  an  unfit  study  for,  iii.  440. 
Tenth,  education  of,  not  derogatory,  iiL  276. 

importance  of  culture  of  the  mind  in,  iii. 
416. 

renewal  o(  v.  400. 


Tenth — eontinuei. 

antitheses  for  and  against,  iv.  473. 
and  age,  differences  between,  v.  318 — 
320. 
in  body,  v.  318,  319. 
in  mind,  v.  319,320. 
ofihe  worlds  L  94,  459. 


z. 


Zeno,  his  controversies  with  the  Epicureans 

concerning  the  nature  of  good,  iii.  422. 
Zcfphyms  in  Europ4  hnmectans  et  ahnus,  cur, 
iiL  54  ;  v.  27. 
cam  motn  ooeli  ooncertat,  v.  28. 
qualitates  ei  pecoliares,  t.  83—36.    See 
West  Wind. 


Zodiao,  pole  of  it  and  of  the  world  the  i 

iv.  348. 

Zoroaster,  Me  Pertian  Magic,  i.  542. 
Zwinger,  hie  TAealrum  Vila  Uumanw  quoted, 

a  95. 
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